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I. THE ETHEREAL HYPOTHESIS OF LIGHT. 

By James Samuelson, Editor. 

The thirst for knowledge in the human mind is as insatiable as the 
wants of an immortal soul are nccjossarily uulimital. There are 
indeed myriads, content to go their daily rounds and confine tllfflr 
inquiries to the price of corn, cotton, cxmsols, or whatever staple 
may serve to provide them with the necessaries and luxuries of life ; 
hut there are nobler men than those, who would rather be tlie 
discoverers of a secret in nature tlmt yields wealth to thousands, 
than one of the ignorant thousands who reap the fruits of their 
researches ; and of such men none liave showm themselves more 
disinterestedly devoted to their intellectual calling than the students 
of physical and chemical s(;ience. Indeed it is almost to he regretted 
that they are not a little more worldly, for in that case their scientific 
theories and speculations would probably rest upon a more material 
basis than they sometimes do at present. Amongst the numerous 
subjects which are now engaging the attention of physical philoso- 
phers, there is none, perha|)s, of deeper interest either to scientific 
men or to the lovers of the mysterious in nature, than that which 
relates to the illimitable space, wherein the universe of suns and 
pl^incts moves incessantly, which serves as the medhun to convey 
intelligence from sphere to sphere, and to cominmiicato life from 
the great centres to the surrounding orbs. But it is rather as 
a curious inquirer, than witli any pretensions to original research ; 
rather in the hope that my observations and criticisms may sti- 
mulate discussion and cause further investigation, than with any 
■ expectation that they will throw fresh light upon so difficult and 
obscure a cosmical inquiry, that I propose its consideration in the 
present artido. 

There are in the present day two distinct theories in relation to 
light, arising not from any difference of opinion as to the action of 
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The Ethereal Hypothesis of Light. [Jan., 

that force, inasmuch as the imdulatory theory is now pretty genoraily 
accepted, hut from opposing views as to the mcdiupi upon and through 
which it operates. It is needless lor mo to dwell long upon the uiidu- 
latoiy theory, but, for the government of those who have not devoted 
much attention to the subject, it may bo sis well to mention that 
formerly light was not regarded ns a force acting ujwn msittor, but 
was supposed to consist of particles or atoms emitted by the luminous 
body, whilst electricity was considered an imponderable fluid which 
travelled through the substances electrified. Now, strangely enough, 
the views of the more advanced physical philosophers are to some 
extent reversed. Mr. Grove considers the electiical spark, at least, 
to consist generally of projected particles of tlie electrified substance,* 
and ho gives ap2>arcntly satisfactory reasons for so doing, whilst 
Professor Tyndall thinlts that electricity may be a force acting upon 
“ condensed ether which surrounds the atoms ” of matter. t And on 
the other hand, as we shall lu’c'sently find, the latter entirely dis- 
cards the notion of any known substaiico as tlie vehicle of light, 
whilst Grove considers it to bn a force acting ujjon gross but highly 
attenuated matter. But as I have already said, all are agreed uj)on 
tJ r dynamical theory of light, first 2)roi)omidi*d by Ituygheus in 
Newton’s time, and afterwards suiiported and establisheil in this 
eouutiy by Dr. Young ; and this theory attributes to light a simi- 
lar, though not exactly the same property, as sound, rc^garding it 
as a force which causes undulations of marvellous rapidity in tho 
medium through which it travels. In the case of sound, Ihe ^lassago 
of the force is admitted on all hands to be through known matter, 
and it is w('ll known that a Viicuum is incapable of transmitting 
sound ; but in that of light, which jiasses from s^diere to S2)la‘r(! in 
the universe, and travcises a vacuum with ajiparently greater 
facility than air, it is obviously necessary eithei’ to discover or to 
suj)i)oso a medium for its transmi.ssion. Th.at tlitro is such a 
medium in interidanetary space is most jirobable, for light occupies 
time in its passage, corresjxmding with the distances between tho 
luminous bodies from which it emanates and the spheres it illumi- 
nates, and therefore (in tho case of om* sun and earth for examjile) 
it cannot bo tho atmosphere alone which olTers resistance to its 
passagt'. There is most likely matter of some kind, howeA'i'i' at- 
tenuated, in space; and this is shown, not alone by the imi)eded 
passage of light, but by the retarded motions of the comets. 

But wliat is that interplanetary matter ? 

* “Tho olcclric spark, tlic brnf'h, and similar jdiornuncna, tho okl thcorit's 
regarded us aotuiil onmnatHnis of the matter or tliiid J01(*tdrieity, 1 veiilurn to 
regard them as produced hy an emission of the malt riul itself from Avlicnco th(*y 
isBLic, and a molecular action of tla* gas, or iiiLcriiKMlinm, through or acros.^ whic.h 
they are tninsmittiMl/’--^ Correlation f*f Plnyical Forces and Coiilinuity,' ]>. 112. 
5th edition. Ijongman.s : see also p, ISl. 

t •Heat as a Mode of Motion,* p. 2Id, note, 2iul edition. Longmans. 
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Is it, as Professor Tyndall supposes, a specific “ether,” which 
serves as the vehicle for light and electricity ? Does it enter, as ho 
believes it does, into the constitution of material bodies ? or is it 
excluded beyond the limits of our atmosphere ? Or again, is it, as 
Mr. Grove believes, an attenuated gas or mixture of gases, given 
ofi‘ from the atmospheres of the revolving worlds ? 

Lot us first endeavour to understand the conceptions of these 
opposite thinkers, and then to test their respective hypotheses by 
tlie best means at our command. Professor Tyndall’s concc]')lion 
of a “ luminilcrous ether ” is that it is “ a substance almost infinitely 
elastic,” filling all space as with “jelly.” * It fills uj) the interstices 
betwe('n molecules of all kinds of matter, “ sull'ering no rupture of 
continuity at the surface of the eye, the intcrmolf-eular spaces of the 
various liumours being filled with it.”t He believes it to form 
the infinite ocean in which worlds move, and to l)e tlie medium lor 
the transmission of light there, as well as in the intermolecular spaces 
of material subshmciis — in short he regards it as the medium for 
tlie transmission of light — (Jind proljfibly of electricity) everywhere. 

IMr. drove objects to this idea of a sjieeifie ether, both tor the 
transmission of light and electricity. J His views concerning the 
latter foi'co wo Ixave given gener}illy,§ and his ground for refusing 
to ac(n'pt the doctrine in regard to light is, tliat “ the more porous 
bodies, or those most permeable by ether, should he the best con- 
ductors,” || and that “an objection immediately occurs in the opacity 
of poroiis, and transparency of certain dojise bodies. ^1 Ho believes 
in the universtdity of ordinary matter’, however attenuated, and 
considers his hypothesis “ the least gratuitous.”*"^ 

There arc other writers, who, seeking to reconcile these ojrposito 
views, suppose that the ether does not penetrate our atmosplierc, 
being “ non-misciblo ” with it, and that therefore it does not permeate 
tcrrc'strial matter.ft 

This hypothesis may bo at once dismissed, for if' the sup]x)scd 
ether is not miscible with our atimwjiheni, then the latter should 
itself b<^ the medium upon which light operates; therefore the fii’st 
st>’oke of the luston of an air-pump should cau.so the iweiver to 
darken, and an object in an exhaust-eil recc'iver should bcj invisible, 
just as the sound of a bell striking therein is inaudible. Tn the 
prc'seiit state of the discussion and of our knowledge, therefore, wo 
are left to consider tho respective merits of the two hypotheses, 

* -Iloat t\s fi M<h1o of TNIotioii,* § |). 254 

t ‘ On Kadiiiiioii/ ]». U. Lonp:inniis. 

J ‘ Corn*!; it ion niul Continuity/ p. 

§ IMicy will lio found dotiiiUtl in ilio chapter on Kloctiicity ’’ in hiw work ou 
tlu3 ‘ Corvolation of the Pliy.sical Porocn/ 

II ‘ CoiTcljition/ p. 148. % Ihid., p. IGS, ** Il>id., p. 18G. 

tt l»r(x>kc*« edition of Colding llmra ‘Natural Philosophy Sixth edition, 
p. 57G. Churchill. 
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which for convenience I shall call those of Grove and Tyndall^** 
and in order to guide the students of various branches of physical 
science in their investigations, I propose, first, to select a finv jihcno- 
mena for the consideration of the micro-zoologist, chemical and 
physical experimenter, and mineralogist, and then to i)oint out wlmt 
appears, in my humble judgment, to be the inlerenc-c dediiciblo from 
those 2)henomcua, leaving it to each class f)f obscawers to consuh'r 
the value and accuracy of my investigations, and of the conclusion 
to which I have been h'd by them.f 

Fiist, th(;u, it is familiar to all who have any knowledge of natural 
history that the bidlliant hues of the Lej)ido2rt('ra, or Jiutlerllu's, 
are duo to innumerable minute scales, regularly dis2)Ost!d upon their 
wings, just as the feathc'rs of birds imj)art the bright colours to those 
races. In certain butterflies the wings have an iridescent, or metallic 
lustre (Lgrama Actonis, the Clifton Blue) ; in others it is dead and 
velvety {Vawssa lo, the Common Peucock) ; whilst in others again, 
both appearances arc intermingled (JPdlyomouttos Plilcras, the small 
copper). Now let us inquu-e to wliat cause this irhenomenon is 
attributable. 

We will take a specimen of Lycoena Adonis^ the Clifton Blue, 
of which the blue is quite metallic, or satiny, if I may be allowed to 
coin the word, and on placing a tow of the sesdes of this insect 
under the microscope and examining them by transmitted sunliglit, 
that is, by light rcflect(‘d from the mirror and tnmsmitted through 
the scales to the eye, we shall find certain of them quite ciystalline 
and trans2)arent (see Plate, Fig. 1 ); others bright orang('-red (Fig, 2 ) ; 
and others again dusky brown, almost a2)proaching to black. 

Now let us close off the light rcfloc-ted from the mirror and 
examine tlio same scales by incidmit light, that is, by light concen- 
trated upon them with the aid of the bull’s-eye lens, and we shall 
find those Avhich by transmitted light a2>peared transluc,ent and 
colomdess (Fig. 1 ) to bo gi-eenish brown or grey, studded with 
bright spots (Fig. la); those which were orange-red by traiismiHe<l 
light (Fig. 2 ) now ap2X‘ar of a brilliant violet-blue (Fig, 2 a), Ihe 
characteristic blue of the wings themselves ; whilst the (lull brown 

* I rail tlic “etlioroal ” tlicojy I’lofc.'i.sGr Tyndall’s, inasimicli as lie lias 
to dovt;]f>i) it ; Imt those wlio are intercctod in its origin and history may refer to 
that author’s w<»ilv, * float as a IVItHlo of Motion.’ I’rofossor FaratJay ai)])rars 
to Jiavc gi)r( n a cautious, or porJiaps I sliould say partial, adiiosiou to tho tlicory ; 
and ho rofors to it once or twico in pawning, in Iho Jiakrrmii Tjc<;fur(j of ISol, 
wliicli I Shall quote fjrrJy in this article. Sec also Tyiiduli’a ‘Faraday as a 
Diseovorcr,’ p. Tjon^nians. 

t IMr. Glork Maxw<‘ll, it may bo luculionod, oonsiders “light” as a mode of 
electro-magnetic motion. IL; says, it “ consists of a M ornate and opposite i a pull y 
recurring transverse magnetic disturbances, accomjiaiiicd with electric (lisplacemonts, 
the direction of tlic oleclric displacement lieing at right angles to tho magnetic 
disturbance, and botli at right angles to the direction of the ray.” (Procoodings of 
the Koyal Society, 1864.) 
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scales (Fig. 3) arc the least changed of any, being rather lighter 
(Fig. 3a) and presenting a steel-like surface. 

The (jause of these clianges is quite obvious. 

In the scale wliich was translucent and colourless by trans- 
mitted, but brownish-grey under incident light, a portion of the ray 
(as I shall for tho present call it) is reflected back to the eye in the 
latter condition ; that is to say, whilst it passes unimpeded through 
the scale in the first r stance, it is arrested in tho second, Ix'ijig 
partly absorbed and partly reflected. In tho scale which appeared 
ditfercintly coloured under both aspects, namely, red by transmhted, 
and blue under incident light, the ray was arrcst(;d in both in- 
stanctis, tho same part, namely, tho orimgo-rt'd passing through, and 
^the other (the blue) being reflected, in tlie first instance, we saw 
the ray •which had passed ; in the second, that which was unable to 
pass, but which was reflected. (It mtist always bo borne in mind 
tJiat for tho presf'iit I speak popularly, for we shall presently con- 
sider wlifit “ ray ’’ and “ portion of ray ” really mean.) In tho 
third example (3 and 3a) there is secr(ded in the scale itself a sul)- 
stance which has the poAver of arresting certain rays when the light 
enters from above (ineidimt) h'SS than Avhen it strikes irpwards from 
bc'low (transmitted). Because, in the first instance^ tho scale surface 
arrests and relhicts a portion of the light before even it enters the scale, 
as exemplified also in Fig. 2a, or perhaps more characteristicfilly still 
.^in another sjiccies, Jjijccena Alexis, where tho scale is pale brown (also 
caused by pigment) by transmitted, and pearly ojjal (Fig. 0) under 
incident light. Tn tho “Admiral” {Vanessa Atahwta) the eftect is 
as nearly as possible the same under both conditions, the colour 
being due to pigment, Fig. 4.* 

deferring for a time tho consideration of the bearing of these 
phenomena upon the ethereal hypothesis, I will now direct the 
reader’s attention to the results of a few of the elaborate and inte- 
resting experiments of tho late Professor Faraday, connected with 
“the relations of gold and other metals to light.” These were 
fully record('d in his Bakerian Lecture, 1857, and printed in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for that year ; and a careful perusal 
of his observations, and if possible a repetition of his experiments, 
will well repay the student for his labour. He fomid tliat gold-leaf 


* lu orrltT to ensure nceiiracy ns to the catise of tho colour in these scales, I 
ciilistod the* aid of my friend Dr. Krankland, to whom T sent portions of the wings 
and Hciilcs «‘onvs])Oiiding with those which I had submitted to microscopical inves- 
tigation. He lilcachod, or tried to bleach them with Peroxide of Hydrogen, anti 
with Chlorine water, and the result was generally, as 1 had anticipated. Tlio 
brown scales bleached easily and eoni|dctely ; the blue ones only turned pale 
gi’oen. Afh^r deseribing to me tlio different relictions, ]3r. Fraiiklaiid saitl : — 
“ Judging from these exiieriments as well ns from the appearance of the wings, T 
slioiild sny tluit tin* bine scales owe their colour in every cast:; to intcTfcrcnce, wdiilst 
all tlie rest arc tinted witli pigments.’* 
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by transmitted light is green ; by incident light, yellow, and of a 
metalhc lustre. 

“ When gold-leaf is laid upon glass, and its temperature raised 
considerably without disturbance, cither by the blow-pipe or an 
ordinary argand-burner, it seems to disappear, i. e. the lustre passes 
away, tho light transmitted is abundant and nearly wliite;”* but 
“ when gold, rendered colourless by annealing, is subjected to pres- 
sure, it again becomes a green colour,” .... and “ tho green colour 
can bo again taken away by heat to appear again by renewed pres- 
sure.”t Again, gold in a minutely divided condition caused by 
deflagration, transmitted violet, green, or ruby rays ; but by re- 
Jlecicd light “ it is golden and motallic.”^ “ It is evident tkat all 
tho colours described are produced by one and the same substance, 
namely, gold, the only apparent diflorenco being the state of division 
and difl'erent degrees of tho application of heatV’§ . • • “and I think 
I am justified by my experiments in stating that fine gold particles 
so loosely deposited that they wipe off by a light touch of tho 
finger, and possessing one conjoint structure, can in one slate 
transmit light of a bhie-groy colour, or can by heat bo made to 
transmit light of a ruby colour, or can by juessnre from cither of 
these former states transmit light of a green colour, all these modi- 
fications being duo to gold as gold.”l| Tliat it is the disj)OsLlion of 
the particles which causes tho modifications of coloiu’ is fiuther 
shown by tho airthor, when ho says II that thin films of gold pre- 

} )arcd by iihosphorus give “a feeble grey-violc't ” by transmittc'd 
ight if tho films are a little thicker they give “ a violet but 
“ superposition of several grey-violet films does not jn-odueo a green 
tint, but only a diminution of light without change of colour.” 
Yet it will be remembered that a sheet of gold-leaf gives a bright 
green. 

Another result of Faraday’s observations is that vapoimj and 
gases will pass through those films ;** and their appearance with a 
power of 700 linear is reported to be “slightly granular.”f’t' 

* ‘Phil. Trans., IS.'}?,’ p. 118. 

t Ibid., p. 149. It may bo a,y tvoll to mention hero what Faraday Ihouglit in 
relation to tlio eansn of tho eliaiij'o. At p. 149 lio fjnys: — “As to tlic essoiitial cause 
of tlii.s chanf'oof colour, more investigation is re<iuired to decide what tliat may bo. 
A.S already mentioned, it might bt' thouglit tliat the gold-leaf had run iij) into 
scpainte particles. . . . On the whole 1 incline to this oi)inien.’’ Ijct me a<ld in 
reference to, tlit'so remarks of Faradfiy, tliat on exumining with a microscope some 
“gold bronze,” which I know Cfui.'.i.ited of very tine particles of gold, T found that 
by tran.smitted light they gave in thomn.ssn yellowish-red colour, and each jiartUdo 
precisiJy r<-sc*mhled miuiite Hakes of €-rnuj]»lcd gohl-luif ; but when I suhjwdcd tho 
dust to pressure between two side.s, not alone each particle, but the whole aggre- 
gation of tlicm^ assumed tlie charactcri.stie green hue — tho change being, howovt'r, 
more apparent in tho individual particles. 

X Ibid., p. l.'i'i. § Ibifl., p. In:}. \\ p. I.*):!. ^ Pp. l.’in-H. 

** “ Exporiincuta,lly, also, I iiud that va\K»uta and gaacB can msa thtuugli 
Vhtan,” 

tt P. 157 
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* After reading the account of Faraday’s beantiful and exhaustive 
experiments,* of which I have only referred to one scries, I should 
liave desj^aired of being able to add any information that would 
elucidate our inquiry laid not nature herself prepared a beautiful 
microscopical object, which, in common with many friends, I have 
examined with undiminished pleasure and admiration for nearly 
twelve years. 

It is called the “ Sennenstcin,” or Sun Stone, from its peculiar 
brilliancy, and is found in Arcndal in Norway. Its brightness is 
due to innumerable minute metallic crystals imbedded in a matrix 
of a translucent substance of a spar-like nature. Examined with a 
low power by transmitted light, it resembles a colourless transpirenl 
fragment of glass or spar, containing irregularly-shaped pale, 
orange, and red translucent crystals (Fig. C); where these are 
superj)osed one above another, they assume a brighter hue; but 
when viewed by incident light an almost miraculous transformation 
takes place, some of the crystals appealing bright blue, others pre- 
senting every colour of the spectrum, and if the object bo turned 
slowly round the same crystals reflect diflerent hues as they revolyo.t 
The trans 2 iareney of the matrix is duo to its extreme tenuity (the 
object having been cut with the aid of a mechanical contrivance, by 
the' late J)r. Oschatz of Berlin), and viewed with a higher power 
under incident light in one position, the light is reflected from its 

^ * I Jiavo also consiilorod those of Professor Tyiiilall, just publisheil in the 
‘ Proot of llio lioynl JSorioty/ and fully reporte d in oiir Clironicle of Physics ; 

hut iililioiiLdi llioy are \eiy iiikTCsiing, I do iiotut present sec anything in them to 
throw fn sJi Jiglit on oiir iiKpiiry. 

t My eorn sixmdi iit, IMr. T. lliidlov, of the Museum of Practical Geology, gives 
me tlh' following aecoiintof the “Hoimeiistein/' 

“The mineral called hy the (Germans ‘ i^onncmtehi,* hy the French * da 

aSW#v 7,’ inul hy the Knglish * Suu-slotif^ is a variety of Oligncliisc-fel.spar, originally 
tliseoveroil sit Archangid, hut imw found chiefly in >^oi\VJiy. It exhibits a beautiful 
bpjirigletl ap]K»arjinee, soniciwhat reseinbling that of Aveniurino, ami hence it lias 
Ikhmi called Aventiirine-fi'lspar. 77iis ai>pearanee is ai>parcntly due to the retlectiou 
of light from the walls of minute fisbim's traversing the stone, and also to the 
j)r osem*.e tjf small six-sidinl plates which are usually disseniiiiated through the 
mineial. >V}uit they really ni<‘, is ditlicnlt to say. Scliceror regarded tliem as 
crystals of si>o(*ular Iron Gre (anhydrous Peroxidt* of Iron), and Osehatz coiifinned 
this (j))si rvatioii, hni KemigoU will have it that they an', magnetic ]>yntes Pyr- 
rliotiiio). Somt', I Ix-licve, regard them as titauiferous iron ore, wliilst others refer 
them to th(‘ si)eeies< hithite. FormiTly they were thought to Ix' little scales of Mica. 

“ I tmght, jM'rlinp.s, to say tluiro is some little confusion iu the use of the word 
‘ Sun-stone',’ as a few writers have ap])li('d it to an opalescent potash -fels[>ar, or 
Aelnlariii. The' bi nntifnl colours exliihited under tlie mieroscopo by the embedded 
crystals are due, I sliould think, rather to their extreme thinness than to any 
C(dour inlu-reut. in the crystals." 

To this aee(»untof JMr. Rudlcr, I wouldadd that from the analogy hetwoeu them 
and the iridosc('nt hutterlly scales (Figs. 2 and 2a in my Idate) which are red by trans- 
initlrd, and blue by incidtait light, 1 luivonodoubttliat their brilliant colours are due 
to relL xion from (heir surfaet'. In my specimen tlierc arc scales which are opaque 
by transmitte<l light and wliicli mow nearly resemble a crumpled fraffinont of 
inetaifu; tinsel than a flat gecaneirieul crystal; indeed the crystals arc very irregu- 
lar ami not often six-sided. 
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surface, which is then opaline (Fig. 6a), and the imbedded metallic 
crystals are inyisible. As to the dimensions of my little preparation, 
it is difficult to form a correct idea of them. In the Plate (Fig. 6 
and 6a) the whole object is magnified about 5 diameters, or about 
25 times in superficial area: but from the mode in which it is 
mounted between sheets of glass alK)vo and below (the former being 
a combination of two slips, flint and crown, I believe), it is impos- 
sible to form an accurate estimate of its tluckncss. In conjunction 
with a friend, an experienced niicroscojiical observer, I have, how- 
ever, tried to form an approximate idea, and with a magnifying 
power of 56 diameters, it apjicars about of an inch tliick, there- 
fore in reality it may bo from to n . of an inch. This is a 
very rude mode of arriving at its tliickucss, but it would bo quite 
useless even to guess at the degree of tenuity of tlie contained 
crystals oi plates. They are embeddeil at various depths in this 
thin shaving of mineral, showing no indications of an edge, and are 
sometimes at such relative distances below each other, tliat the focus 
requires to bo considerably changed to bring one after the other 
into fuU view. Occasionally they arc su 2 )erposed one alwve 
another with a sjiaco intervening. I have oxamiued some of the 
individual crystals with powers of 200, 270, 540, 900, and al)OTit 
1300 diameters, and notwithstanding their extreme tenuity, I have 
not been able to detect the least appearance of structure, or breach 
of continuity in the uniformly flat orange-yellow surface which they 
present to the eye by transmitted light. Whore a crystal lia 2 ) 2 >c“ns 
to bo imperfect, its broken edge examined with a high 2 iower, re- 
sembles torn 2 iaper, birt has no indication of geometrical symmetry. 

As already stated, these crystals, which by transmitted liglit arc 
a uniform orange, by incident light reflect all the colours of tho 
spectrum, each crystal reflecting usually one colour, but oftcui the 
same is variously lint<xl. In Fig. 7 I have attempted to rc 2 )rescnt a 
few of them, but no idea can bo formed of their brilliancy unless they 
are seen under a good bright light in nature. Sometimes (as in the 
three upper crystals in the figure) the same crystal reflects a metallic 
lustre in one 2 )osition, and exhibits tho orange transparency in 
another. Sometimes again, a sharp line divides a crystal in two, and 
if it be moved round, each division wiU, by turns, present the trans- 
parent orange and the reflected light. This is doubtless owing to tho 
light being reflected from some neighbouring crystal or from one of 
the fissures of the felspar, and passing upwards through tho whole 
or part of tho crystal, as in the case where transmitted light is used. 

The matrix of foliar partially depolarizes jwlarized light, but 
the latter has not the least effect uj)on the imbedded crystals. 

Before considering the bearing of these phenomena upon our 
inquiry, let us briefly refer to another, in which the experimenter 
calls into action the force of which he at the same time observes the 
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effect upon matter. It will be found described in Professor Tyn- 
dall’s * Eadiation/* already quoted, and is one for which we are 
indebted to the researches of Dr. Draper. By means of a current 
of electricity, a platinum wire is gradually raised to a state of in- 
candescence, and after the luminous rays emitted by the wire have 
passed through a prism, the prismatic colours appear one by one as 
the light becomes more intense, beginning at the rod, and ending 
at the violet end of the s^ jctrum, until from a white light in the 
wire the whole of the spectrum is obtained upon the screen. 

And now, before wo endeavour to glean from these phenomena 
what information wo arc able concerning the action of light, let us 
try to define what “ light ” means. Of course, according to the 
“ethereal hypothesis,” it is the vibrations of the atoms of the 
hypothetical “ ether ; ” but if wo adopted this definition wo should 
be admitting the hyjiothesis of which we desire to test the accuracy, 
and should be reasoning from tho unknown to the known : this wo 
must of com'so avoid. 

All oliservers will agree in regarding light as a force operating 
upon and causing a motion of matter. It jirocceds in a right lino 
and passes freely, and probably unchanged except in degree of 
intensity, through air, through what tve call a vacuum, and, when 
it falls upon Ihem at certain angles, through other forms of raathir 
which are known as trnnsjiarent ; but it is also a force, capable 
when it reaches some forms of matter, (by w’hat means we cannot 
say), of resolving itself into thi’ee or more distinct modes of action, 
differing in their nature and operation. Sometimes one of these 
modifications of the force is incapable of producing any perceptible 
effect upon a particular form of matter, and then it reflects back 
upon and through the same miknown medium until it roaches 
the retina, where it produces the effect known as colour. At 
other times some portion of tho force is inoperative when it reaches 
tho surface of the material object, and then its reaction or reflexion 
causes a combination of coloura. In other cases again, chiefly when 
the force reaches certain forms of matter at a particular angle, no 
portion of tho force is able to aflect it, and then we have what is 
called the reflexion of ordinary light, but there arc cases where the 
whole force is capable of acting upon and through the same form of 
matter, but whereas it entered it as one whole force, it issues from 
it as throe or more distinct forces or phases of force, and those forces, 
when they again reach c-ertain forms of matter, reflect upon the 
retina as a complete “ spectrum.” 

Of all these effects of the force “ light ” we liave had examples 
in tho phenomena already referred to, and in some of them, as for 
example in the sunstone, wo had, in the same object, illustrations of 
nearly all the modifications to which the original force is subject, 

* ‘ llacliatkm/ pji, 2, 
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n-TiJ of its resolution as above stated. And now let us inquire 
whether and in what manner light differs in its operation from 
the other known forces, or “modes of motion.” First, iis regards 
its penetrability. If wo do not assume tluit tlio malium which 
serves as its vehicle until it reaches a solid object enters into the 
constitution of that object, but that it is arrested at its surface, 
then wo shall find that the impcici produces the same effects in 
the case of light as in other forces, and, moreover, wo shall avoid a 
grave difficulty attending the assumption that the hypothetical 
“ ether ” serves as the vehicle of light in and through the solid 
body, namely, that porous substances through which the “ ether ” 
should pass most freely are opaque, whilst dense forms of the iden- 
tical substance are transparent. 

If we place a number of billiard-balls in a row thus (Fig. 1), 


Fm. 1. 



and drive a ball or other object against the terminal hill A, t he 
force traverses the whole closely-packed series instantaneously, and 
the ball Z starts forward at once ; * but if tlio balls are disposed 
as at Fig. 2, and A be struck with the same force, Z will only move 
slightly forward, and not so instantiinoously as before ; and if they 
be disposed as at Fig. 3, not touching each other, then if A be 
struck, Z will not move at all, but some of the intervening balls will 
fly off laterally at different angles. Now the first position (Fig. 1) 
may bo assumed to be that of the particles of matter in a fix use, 
and the other tw’O in porous boflics, and if we regard light as a 
“ mode of motion,” there is nothing abnormal in its passing more 
rapidly .through, or, to speak correctly, in its tmversiug the particles 
of a dens(i tlian a porous body, merely on account of the density, 
and provided the particles bo conveniently disposed. Again, air 
is the medium of sound, as ether is sui)posed to Ix) that of light; 
but when sound, or rather the agitated air,t impmges upon the 

* Professor Tyndall employs this illustration to exhibit tlic e/lcft of sound. 

t l^erhaps it would bo more correct to ,say tlmt sound is the vibration oi' Iho 
sousiblo, as In^at and li^bt are tlic vibrutious of tlio insensible parts of an object. 
The latter deiinition is Locke’s. 
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sonorous object, tho air does not enter into the object, bnt the force 
is transferred to tho material particles of the object itself. Blow 
into the air and you have no sound (except that caused by the com- 
pression of the air between the lips). Tho air is transparent or 
nearly so, to sound. Blow ujwn a tumbler, and you hjive a “ note.” 
There is a reflection or reaction of part of tiie force upon the 
air, and an absorption of tho other into the sonorous substance ; 
and, precisely as in tho ca 3 of light, the cfiect produced is varied 
according to the nature of tno object upon which the force impinges. 
Professor Tyndall has shown the close analogies between sound 
and light in his beautiful work on tho former force;* but I 
cannot holi) flunking that if he had considered tho nature of the 
“ chromatic ” scale in both cases, conjointly with the other resem- 
blances between tho two forces, his views regarding a hypothetical 
ether circulating within bodies, would have become modifled. Ho 
attributes tho velocity of sound in its passage tlrrough substances, 
to a du’ect action upon tho matter itself; but why not suiipose 
some attenuated gas to be the medium, as sonorous “ether ?” Such 
a sujjjiosition is at once negatived by the fact that whilst tho 
velocity of sound through tho rarest of gases is only 4104 feet in 
a second, t it traverses steel wire at tho rate of 16,023 feet per 
second. The density of a s;ibstance does not therefore necessarily 
im}xjdo tho pussjigo of sound (any more than that of mechanical 
motion), and when tlie flold of operation of tho force is changed, 
and it leaves a rarer Ibmi of matter to act upon a denser one, its 
ell’cct in the new direction is intensified and its result upon the 
senses changed. 

So far, then, as tho analogies between light and sound, as well 
as the mere density of bodies, are concerned, we are at least as cor- 
rect in leaving the “ ether ” (whatever that may be) at the outside, 
as in admitting its i^rcscnce within solid bodies ; and now let us 
jnq^uire how various substances behave under tho influence of light 
as compared with other forces, which are supposed by the ethcrcalists 
to have the ether for their vehicle everywhere, within as well as 
without solid objects. 

The following are the conducting or transmitting powers of 
certain well-known types of matter : — 



Hrat. 


JOhvtricity. 

Meijils 

. . good 

■ • • • bad ■ ■ 

. . good. 

Cliiircoiil 

.. lair 

bid 

.. good. 

loo . . 

.. bad 

. . - . good . . 

. . fair. 

l*oro(*laiii ,, 

.. batl 

.. .. fair 

.. bud. 

CvlilSH •• 

.. bad 

good 

.. bad. 

Rock Salt 

. . bud 

.. good .. 

.. bad. 


Now, when wo consider these phenomena along with those referral 
‘ Oil fcjouud,’ p. i-l. Lioiigmaufcj. t Ibid., p. 37. 
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to in onr illustrations, we must be struck with the insufficiency of 
the “ ethereal ” hypothesis to afford an explanation of them. On 
the contrary, I fetu’ the remark of Dr. Frankland,* * * § Avhich I appre- 
hend he meant to be ajiplied fo this hypothesis, holds good, tliat 
“ it hinders rather than expedites the advance of the exj^erimentcr.” 
Suppose wo AA'ero to assume that the “ ether suffoi’S no ru2)ture of 
continuity ” at the surface of glass, for instance ;t how is it that the 
force, “ light,” acting upon that “ ether,” jjasscs through the glass 
freely, Avhilst one of its resolved forces or phases, heat, uotwith- 
staniling that it operates solely upon the ssirne hypotheticfil medium, ^ 
is unable to pass? It eauiiot Ixs mc'rely because “ light ” 2)r<)])er 
acts upon the ether with greater intensity, causing it to vibrate more 
ra2)idly than heat; for, according to Professor ll’yndall, that woiild 
result in the mere jihenomeiia of light and darkness. “ Darkness,” 
ho says, “ may be defiiu'd as etlier at rest ; liglit as ether in 
motion : ” J and althougli tlio same author says the ether ntwer is 
at rest, and tlait when light-Avaves are not jiassing through it, hc'at- 
waves are; yet I do not see how the two forces can be scAvred, and 
more esi)ecially hoAV one can be, reflected (or, nu)re strictly sjx'aking, 
can reflect) back, Avhilst the other jiroceeds oiiAA’ards, as Ave found it 
to do in our insect scales and in the other cases clescrilx'd, unless 
the medium AAdiich yields to one jjhase of the force, and resists the 
passage of the other, is dillbrent from that Avhieh seiTos as llio 
A'chiclc of the reflected foi’co, or is hivested Avith the attributes of 
various kinds of gross matter ; and, indeed, it a^Apears to mo that 
there must be citli(>r a distinct form of “ ether ” for each foive, or 
one i^hase of the force must act directly upon the constituent i)articl(S 
of the object which is transparent to it, and the other react u])on 
the medium Avhich served as its vehkde until it reached the surface 
of tlic solid object. Nor can we suppose “ ether ” to l>e invested AvitlA 
attributes Avhich cause it to change the character of tlie force with 
the direction of its passage through it ; for although the velocity of 
heat travelling through certain crystals is greater in one direction 
than in another,§ and along the fibre of wood greater than across 
it ; II yet it always remains “ heat,” a force which is su2)posed by the 
etherealists to consist, like light, of the “ Aubration of <dhcr ” 
everywhere, so in Avhichever way we try to use the “ ether,” we 
always find that it is the 25 articles of matter which, after all, modify 
the force. 

Ttero is another circumstance which I should like to submit 
for the consideration of those Avho are desirous of forming accurate 

* ‘ IV)oeedings of Royal Institution, ’ June 12, ISOtS. 

t T have taken glass as a familiar example, but rock-salt is a belter one. 

J ‘ Radiation/ p. 0. 

§ ‘ Tleitt as a Mode of Motion/ p. 221. 
i| Ibid., p. 22 
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conclusions on this interesting subject. There is no reason why 
the form of matter which is believed to serve as the vehicle of 
light should be so extremely attenuated as the “ ether ” is sup- 
posed to bo, except the necessity which seems to exist in the 
minds of the ctlierealists of its permeating all other matter ; but 
when we look at the known attenuated forms of matter, we find 
that even the most highly rarefied are unable to penetrate ccifain 
dense substances, and paf through porous ones slowly. Pro- 
fessor Faraday found that the nuiterials upon which he operated 
were pervious to the j)assago of gases and vapoars, Imt what must 
• bo the nature of that “ etlier,” through which the light waves are 
supposed to speed, undergoing transformations in their passage, 
and which must bo continuous in its presence through the various 
dense substances composing “ Soniienstoin.” First, it must pass 
tlirough a thickness of glass and through folsj)ar, in both of which 
it must servo as the vehicle of colourless light; then it must 
Ix) agitated within an embedded crystal, or if there bo two 6uj)cr- 
posod, tlien through both and the intervening felspar, and in all 
three it must serve as the medium for the force whi(;h subsequently 
becomes apparent to the sense as orange light ; then another layer of 
felspar intervenes ; lu'xt, flint and crown glass ; and then it passes 
through air, a form of matter in which tlie hypothetical ether may 
be supposeil to agitato freely. But here its course is not ended ; 
lens after lens of the microscope, each with its particles closely 
packed, and humour after humour of the eye must nil bo filled with 
this attenuated “ ether,” and must aflbrd space for and be accom- 
modjited to instantaneous changes in its varial vihratiojis. 

I have no wish to dogmatize upon this difticult theme, my 
purpose bc'ing, as stated at the outset, to present a few phenomena 
for the consuh-Tation of the reader, and to suggest such inquiries as 
seem to me calculated to throw light on the subject. From the 
foregoing remarks, however, it will be clear that 1 lean to Grove’s 
view of the purely material charjicter of the substances which seiwe 
as the vehicles of light, and that, notwithstanding the need which 
appears to exist foj* some sjjocial medium, either elemcntaiy or 
compound, to provide for its passage across a “ vacuum,” yet 1 
cannot admit either the possibility or necessity for a specific " ether ” 
which permeates all matter. For although the chain of hypotheses 
which must be employed to sui)port the one hyjwthesis of a homo- 
geneous specific “ ether,” fiUing all S 2 )iico and “ fitted mechanically 
for the transmission of the vibrations of light and heat,”* and per • 
meating all kinds of gross matter, may seem necessary and justifiable 
in the minds of those who aro more accustomed than I am to con- 
sider these phenomena, yet it seems to mo that before the hypo- 


* Tyndfill’s ‘ RaditiUon,’ p. 8. 
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thesis becomes a theory it will be necessary to invest the “ ether ” 
with the properties of a variety of forms of known matter, in ad- 
dition to some abnormal attributes which it is already supposed 
to possess, and such a proceeding appeal's less philosoj)hical than 
to seek in the phenomena connected with known forms of matter, a 
revelation of the nature and modus operandi of “ light ” and its 
constituent forces; or failing tliat, to wait patiently for the dis- 
covery of new material conditions that may render the problem less 
difficult of solution.* 


DESORITTION OF THE PLATE. 

Fio. 1. — Battlodorn scale of Lyc/rna Adonis ((Clifton Blue Butterfly), viewed by 
Iraiisuiittcd li^ht, iiiagiiified 200 diaiuf‘trrs. 

„ Ift. — Tht' .^ame, vit'wed by incident lij?ht, iiiaj^nifird 250 dianieters. 

,, 2, — Anotlii'r scalo of Lyvxna Adonis^ viewed by Irausiuitted li;^ht, mag- 

nilied 150 diameters. 

,, 2o. — Tile same, V it* wed by incident light, mngnifled 150 diameters. Colour 
probably due to structural arningenunt of ]>articJes. 

,, o. — Allot her scale of tJio siime, viewetl by transmitted light, magnifud 150 
dianieter.s. 

„ flf/. — Scale of the same, viewed by incident light, magnitied 150 diameters. 
Colour due to ])ignient. 

Fh'i. 1, — Scale of Vniie.'^HU Attdaida (Tlio Admiral), magnitit'd 150 diameh rs. 
(‘oloiir due to pigment. 

5.— SiMle of Lyrnna Akjriii (the (‘ommon BIu(‘', magnira d 150 diamet(‘rs. 

,, 0. Sonm-nstein.” by tran.-jnitied light, inagnilicd 5 diameters. 

,, (iu. — 'rile same, by incident light, magniliod 5 diameters. 

7. — Chy^tals embedded in “ Soimeii.stein," viewed by iiaa'-Ient lii^ht. mag- 
nitied 75 diameters. CJ'lu* Ilirc‘e ii]>pr r ol>je(‘ts in l'’ig. 7 an* tin* same 
cn.'^tnl in (liJliiviit portions, but always illnmiiiaUd ]>v iueidi iit 


II. ailE ALlvALIXE LAIvES OP CALIPOENfA. 

By J. Akxuuk PniLijii».s. 

Alkaline anfl thonual springs nbouncl over an area constituting a 
largo projwrtioii of the State of California ; whilst in some extensive 
districts, and particularly in the vicinity of tho great (.’olonulo 
desert, the ground during the dry season is whitened by an incrust- 
ation principally consisting of various salts of soda. 

In many parts of the country also, although alkaline springs 
are readily found, potable water is exceedingly scarce, being usually 
met with but once or twice only in tho course of a day’s journey. 

* It is OTily fiiir to ProfesHor Tyndall, that after availing myself so largely of 
his writings, I slM)uld mention tliat his views and spcculntions on the sulijtjct of 
tho “ ether,” whicli I need liardiy soy are well des( wing of considciatioil, will 
bo found in the work just quoted, as well as in his ‘Futaday ns a Disrovorer.’ 
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Tho qfiost remarkable accumulations of alkaline waters are, however, 
those of Mono Lake and Owen’s Lako ; and of these, together with 
the celebrated Borax Lake, I propose giving a short description. 

Mono Lalce . — Mono Lake is about fourteen miles long from 
cast to west, and, in its broadest i)ortion, nine miles wide from north 
to south ; it was, however, formerly much larger than it now is, its 
. ancient shore-lines being very conspicuously in^cated by a succession 
of parallel terraces. 

On its south-Ciistern side ravine has been eroded through the 
sandy desert which surrounds it, to a depth of from sixty to a hundred 
foot ; and in this cafion five well-defined terraces may be distinctly 
seen. Tho level of tho lake was once certainly at least 600 feet 
higher than it now is ,* and it is not improbable that it then com- 
municated with tho valleys both of tho Cai'son and Humboldt, thus 
forming a most important feature in the ancient geography of tho 
country. 

Tho waters of this hike, which have a high specific gravity, are 
intensely alkaline and saline, removing grease readily, and being 
far more detergent in their jiroperties than ordinaiy soap-suds. 

They contain, in adilition to common salt, largo quantities of 
('arbonato and sulphate of soda, anil apparently also a certain pro- 
jiortion of lim(‘, since large quantities of isilcarcous tufa have been 
deposited along the lake-shore, and on tho terraces far above tho 
pri'seiit level of its waters. Near its northern shore arc nnmiTOUS 
sjnings holding much lime in solution ; these have caused the form- 
ation of i!xtensivo deposits of tufa, some of which riso above tho 
Hurtiice of the lako, resembling gigixntic fungi of from six to ten feet 
in height. 

In IVlono Lake there arc several islands, two of which arc of 
considerablo size, — tho larger being two-and-half miles in length, 
whilst the smaller is about half-a-mile long. To tho north of this 
lies a group of volcanic islets of inconsiderable dimensions. On tho 
south-i'astern corner of tho larger i.sland are numerous hot springs 
accompanied by jets of steam, covering some thirty acres of land, 
and extending into tho lako itself, thus perceptibly raising its tempe- 
rature for a considerable distance. 

Tho steam and heated gasi'S thus escaping at tho same time 
from hundreds of fumcroles, are often attended with considerable 
noise, and deiiosit ai-ound tho orifices of many of the apertures a 
red incrustation, probably of chloride of iron : there is, however, no 
smell of sulphur, nor any deposit of that sulislancc. On the north 
side of the island are two wcll-de.fincd craters in the midst of haxd 
basaltic rock, but Ixith are now filial with water. 

The smaller island is entirely composed of hard, dark basalt ; 
and has at its western extremity a somewhat elevated volcanic cone 
of black basalt capped by cinders. 
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Myriads of aquatic birds resort during tbo breeding season to 
this lake ; but its waters are, witb the exception of the larva of a fly, 
destitute of life. These larvio, which are small white worms, occur 
in such immense quantities, that they are collected by the Indians, 
under the name of “ Koo-chah-hoo,” as an important article of food. 
For this purpose tlicy are first dried in the sun ; the hard cuticle is 
then crushed by rubbing Ixstween the hands, and afterwards sepa- 
rated by winnowdug in large shallow baskets. Before being ertten, 
the pre 2 )ai*ed grubs are kneaded into a kind of dough, and baked 
in the embers. 

Stretching south from Mono Lake is a drain of extinct volcanoes : 
obsidian and pumice are abundant throughout the whole region, 
the soil being so intensely dry and pulverulent, that the traveller 
sinks over his ankles at every step, and experiences no small dif- 
ficulty in obtaining even a scanty supply of fresh water. 

Owen's Lake . — This lake is situal<;d about a himdrod miles to 
the south-east of the foregoing, in lat. 30^ 20' S., long. IIS'” AV. 
from (Irecuwich, and is twouty-two milt's in length, and about eight 
in width. Owen’s Itiver rises in the Sien’a Nevada, not far from 
the head of the Stm Joarpiin, and near the southern extremity of 
the valley flows into Owen’s Lake, which has no visible outlet, and 
whose shores are thickly coated by an alkaline incrustation. No 
fish of any description arc found in its waters, but they })rodnee 
largo quantities of koo-ehah-hee, which is ijUmtifully colleeh'd by 
the various tribes of Indians inhabiting its shores, and dried for 
winter consumj)tion. 

The water of this lake has a sj^ecific gravity of 1’07(), and con- 
tains 7128*24 grs. of solid matter to the imperial gallon; of this, 
2942 grs. are chloride of sodium, 05C grs. suljdiate of soda, and 
2914 grs. carbonate of soda. The remainder consists of suli^hato 
and phosphate of potash, silica, and traces of organic matter. Iodine 
is also present in very minute proportions. 

The incrustations which at certain seasons of the year are depo- 
sited on its shores to the extent of many hundreds of tons, consist 
of a yellowish-white efflorescence. A S 2 )ecimen of this substance 
subjected to analysis afforded the following results : — 


ClilonMo of Sodium 2*14 

Suljdrato of Soda 10 

Cmbouato ,, 10* JO 

Silk-a 0*22 

Potash tracrH 

Water Avitli <ra0( H of organic inalh r 48*41 


100*00 


The carbonic acid and soda in this Cfiso exist in such pi'ojwr- 
tions as to form a monocarbonaie of that Iwsc; but fragments 
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colleeted from various other localities along the lake-shore showed a 
distinct excess of carbonic acid. 

Twenty miles south of Owen’s Lake is Little Lake, a pond 
evidently occupying the crater of an extinct volcano, and in the 
vicinity of which are some remarkable boding springs. The country 
between Little Lake and Owen’s Lake is a barren sandy phiin, in 
which the only vegetation consists of a few cactuses, together with 
some stunted wild-sage bushes and grease-wood ; whilst the surface 
of the ground is everywln-o thickly strewn with fragments of 
obsidian, pumice, and tufii. These, with numerous extinct craters 
Si'en in tlu! distance, sufficiently indicate the volcanic nature of the 
whole region. 

Bm'ax hake . — This sheet of water, the Lake “ Kaysa ” of the 
Indians, is situated in Lake County, 110 mih's from San Francisco, 
and lies a little east of Clear Lake, about half-way between Cache 
Creek and Hawkin’s Arm. 

This lake, which is separated from Clear Lake by a low range 
of hills belonging to the cr<)taceous period, has, under ordinary 
circumstances, a length of about a mile and an average width of 
half-a-mile. Its extent, however, varies consid(‘rably at different 
periods of the year, since its waters cover a larger area in spring 
than diii-ing the autumnal montlis. No stream of any kind flows 
into the basin, which derives its supply of water from the drainage 
of the surrounding hills, as well as, in all probability, from subter- 
raneous springs discharging themselves into the bottom of the 
lake. In ordinary seasons the depth thus varies from 5 feet in 
the month of April, to 2 foot at the end of October. 

Borax occurs in the form of crystals of various dimensions 
embedded in the mud of the bottom, which is of an exceedingly 
unctuous character, and is found to be most productive to a deptn 
of about 3^ feet,,although a bore-hole, wffich was sunk near its 
centre to a depth of 60 feet, afforded a certain proportion of that 
salt throughout its whole ex^t. 

The crystals thus occurring are most abundant near the centre 
of the lake, and this rich portion extends over an area equivalent 
to alxjut one-tliird of its surface. They are, however, also met 
with in smaller (juantitics in the muddy deposit of the other 
portions of the basin, some of them being, in the richest jMirt 
before alluded to, over a pound in wt'ight. The largest crystals 
are generally enclosed in a stiff blue clay, at a depth of In'tween 
3 and 4 feet, and a short disiauce above them is a nearly pure 
stratum of smaller ones, some 2-^- inches in thickness, in addition 
to which crystala of various sizes are disseminated throughout the 
muddy deposit of which the bottom consists. 

Besides the borax thus found in a crystalline form, the mud is 
itself highly charged with that salt, and according to Oxland, when 

VOL. VI. c 
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dried, aCTords (including the enclosed crystals) 17*73 per cent. 
Another samjdc, analyzed by Mr. Sleore of San JFrancisco, afforded 
hiTTi 18 * 80 per cent, of crystallized borax. 

In addition to this tlie deposit at the bottom of the other 
portions of the basin, although less productive, still contains a largo 
amount of borax, and it has been ascertained by sinking numerous 
pits on the lake shore, that clay containing a certain proportion of 
this salt exists in all the hm ground around it. 

Tho borax at present mauufactural is exclusively prepared 
from the native crystals of crude salt, wliilst the mud in which 
they are found is retuiiicd to tho lake, after the m(?chauical separa- 
tion of the crystals by washing. Tho extraction of mud from the 
bottom is oil'cctcd by the aid of shoot-iron coffer-dams, and dredging- 
machines w'orked by inanmil power, the whole of tho labourers 
lieing Chinese. Until 18G6 tho only a 2 )paratus employed con- 
sishid of a raft covered by a shinghA roof, with an aperlnro in 
its centre, about 15 feet square, and above which were bung, by 
suitable feickle, four iron coffer-dams each G foot square and 0 feet 
in dei)th. This raft or barge was moved in jjaiallel lines across 
the surffice of the lake, and at each station the four dams were sunk 
simultaneously by their own weight into tho mud forming the 
bottom. AVhon they had thus become well embedded, tho water 
was bxled out, and tho mud removed in buckets to largo rectangular 
washing- vats, into whicli a continuous stream of water w'as intro- 
duced from the lake by means of Chinc-so pumps, the contents of the 
cisterns being at the sfime time constantly agitated by rakes. 

At the jwesent time dn'dging-machinos are emj)loyod for 
bringing uj) the mud and crystals from the bottom of the lake, and 
thttse are introduced into cisterns and washetl as above descrilxjd. 
In this way tho turbid water continually flows off, and a certain 
amount of crystallized borax is finally collected in tho bottom t>f 
each tank. Tliis is subsequently rc-crysialliz('d,but from the density 
acquired by the washing water, of which some hundred thousand 
gallons are daily emjdoyed, it is evident that less than one-half the 
borax existing in tho form of crystals is thus obtained, whilst that 
present in the mud itself is again returned to the lake. 

In 18GG, when 1 visited tliis locality, the crystals of crude 
borax daily obtained amounted to aljout .3000 lbs., and after being 
carefully washed, they were dissolved in boiling watiir and re--crys- 
tallized in largo lead-lined vessels, from which the crystallized borax 
was removed into boxes each containing a hundred-weight. 

The amount of refined salt daily obtained varied from 2500 to 
2600 lbs., which was produced, as nearly as I could calculate, at a 
cost of about 18^. per ton. 

It is evident from the foregoing description that the system of 
working employed is exceedingly crude, and by no means calculahA 
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for obtaining the best results, and that in order to do so, it would 
be necessary to adopt some efficient process for the lixiviation of 
the mud after its removal from the bottom of the lake, and the re- 
crystallization of the borax thus obtained. 

The total extent of the muddy deposit considerably exceeds 300 
acres, and if we assume that of this area 100 acres, or that portion 
only now worked for borax crystals, would be sufficiently rich to 
pay the expenses of treatment by tlie process at present employed, 
we shall arrive at the follow, mg figures : — 

One hundred acres are equivalent to 484,000 square yards, and 
if the mud were worked only to a depth of 3^ feet, this would 
represent about 505,000 cubic yards, or, allowing a cubic yard to 
weigh a ton, which is a very low estimate, the total weight of 100 acres 
of mud, in its wet state, will l>e approximately 505,000 tons. If the 
mudi, as extracted from the lake, be now assupied to contain sixty 
per cent, of water, there will remain 220,000 tons of dry mud, 
containing, ace-ording to the mean of the analjrses of Messrs. Oxland 
and Moore, 18 • 29 per cent, of borax, but if in practice only twelve 
percent, of l)orax were obtamed, this area alone would afford 27,120 
tons of ciystallized salt. 

According to Mr. S. M'Adam, of Edinburgh, to whom a specimen 
was forwarded for analysis, the crud.0 borax from Borax Lake has 
the following composition : — 


J^il>«)raio of Soda, dry 51*85 

Water of Crystallization 45 *44 

Insolnblo matter 1*42 

Sulpliato of Soda., dry 0*0(5 

Chloride of Sodium, dry 0*08 

Phospliate of Soda, dry 1*15 


100*00 

Mr. Moore, of San Francisco, gives the following as the com- 
position of the water of Borax Lake, which has a mean specific 
gravity of 1 * 0274 : — 

In on Imjperial Gallon, 


Clilorido of Sodium 1108* 6(5 

„ Potassium 9*02 

Iodide of Magnesium *22 

J5romidc trace 

Bicarbonate of Magnesia ,« 

„ Soda 188 28 

„ Ammonia trace 

Carbonate of Soda 57 S * 65 

Biborato „ 281*48 

Phosphate of alumina 3 ’52 

Sulp&itc of Lime trace 

Silicic acid 2*37 

Matters volatile at a red heat 238 * 66 


2501-76 

O 2 
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In the foregoing analysis all tlie salts have been calcnlated as 
bfling wbydious; bnt crystallized borax contains about 47 per 
cent, ofwater, and hence the 281*48 grains found will correspond 
to 635 * 08 grains of crystallized salt. Besides the amount of biborate 
of soda contained in the mud of the lake, its waters are therefore 
capable of affording at least 6000 additional tons. 

The borax, being the least soluble salt present in any consider- 
able quantity, has evidently been deposited in the form of crystals 
in the mud at the bottom; and that the process is still rapidly 
going on is showm by the coating of crystals formed upon sticks or 
other substances immersed for a short time in the waters of the 
lake. A consideration of the phenomena attending the production 
of borax further Jeails to the belief that its formation is effected by 
the deccnijxjsition of carbonate of soda by boracic acid emitted from 
sources beneath its J)ed, and large quantities of carlxjnic acid (jon- 
stantly escape from the surface of tJie water. Should this be the 
case, it is more than probable that any moderate extnudion of 
borax will In? fully (jonqjensated for by the foimation of that salt 
constantly taking place. 

The waters of another lake situated in a little valley a few 
miles north-east of Clear Lake, and surrounded by a thick forest 
of oak and pine, are also known to contain borax. The lx)ttom of 
this lake, which covers an area of about twenty acres, consists of a 
clay similar to that found in the larger one ; but although it con- 
tains large quantities of borax in solution, no crystals of that stilt 
have as yet been found in the mud. In addition to the locjilities 
already mentioned, there are numerous springs in the vicinity of 
the lakes, the waters of Avhich are more or less impregnated with 
borax. 

To the north-east of Borax Lake, and about a mile from it on 
the borders of Clear Lake, is a large dept sit of sulphur where 
solfatara action is still apparent. The volcanic rocks have here 
been extensively fissured and decomposed, and from the various 
orifices steam and sulphurous vapours are constantly issuing. The 
amount of sulphur which has been deposited in this place is very 
large, covering an area of seveml acres, but the depth to which it 
may extend can oidy 1x3 ascertained by the further development of 
the. excavations now in progress. 

From six to eight tons of this sulphur are refined daily by dis- 
tillation in largo iron retorts, after which it is used for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, and in gunpowder, match, and other 
factories. The most interesting fact in connection with this deposit 
is the association of cinnabar Avith the sulphur sometimes distinctly 
separated firom it, in quartz, evidently of recent origin and deposited 
from solution, but more frequently thoroughly intermixed with the 
mass. 
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!l^notlier large deposit of sulphtir, about two miles distant, oconrs 
in what is known as Chalk Mountain, so called on account of its 
peculiar wliite appearance, caused by the decomposition of the 
volcanic rock ; and still another at Sulphur Spring, farther east on 
the road to Colusa : but in neither of these localities is the sulphur 
discoloured by the presence of cinnabar. The rocks at Chalk 
Mountain arc extensively fissured and much decomposed by the 
action of steam and acid vapours, and springs yielding water highly 
clmrged with carbonic acid are numerous throughout the district. 
In fact, volcanic materials and hot springs occur in a line from 
Clear Lake eastward toward the Sacramento valley, and, as Pro- 
fessor Whitney remarks, there is evidence of a transverse fissure 
extending from the Geysers across the volcanic belt, of which 
Mount St. Helena is tlie culminating point, to the Sacramento 
vu1 


III. EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE MECHA- 
NICAL PROPERTIES OF STEEL. 

By Wm. FAinnAinN, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The present may be justly considered the age of iron, as in every 
branch of industry where force, form, and motion are required,’ 
iron enters lai’gcly into construction, and its powers of appheation 
have supplanted almost every other materhil. It j)resents wonderful 
facilities in its adaptation to every descrijition of art, whether of the 
useful or decorative style; and its improved tenacity, elasticity, and 
ductility have enlarged its field of usefulness in the construction of 
buildings, ships, steam-engines, bridges, and machinery of all sorts 
where strength combined with lightness is required. To this 
powerful and valuable material we are indebted for railways, loco- 
motives, and rolling stock ; and there is no branch of manufacture 
in which it does not form a whole or a prominent part. Possessed 
of such a material in its clieapcst and best forms, wo should be de- 
ficient in duty if we left it in the rude state in which it was found 
in the days of Cort, and bis immediate successors. Tliat great 
improvements have boon effected of late years does not admit of 
doubt, and there is probably no material that has undergone greater 
changes in its manufacture than iron ; and judging fi'om the attempts 
that aro now making, and have been made, to improve its quahty 
and to enlarge its sphere of application, we may reasonably conclude 
that it is destined to attain still greater advances in its chemical and 
mechanical properties.' The earliest improvements in the process 
of the manufacture of iron may be attributed to Cort, who intro- 
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duced the process of boiling and puddling in the reverberafcory 
fnmace, and those of more recent date to Bessemer, who first used 
a separate vessel for tho reduction of the metals, and thus efiected 
more important changes in the manufacture of iron and steel tlian 
had been introduced at any former period in metallurgic history. 
To the latter system wo owe most of the improvements that liavo 
taken place ; for by the comparatively new and interesting process 
of burning out the carbon in a separate vessel, almost every descrip- 
tion of steel and refined iron may be produced. The same results 
may be obtained by the puddling-fumacc, but not to the same extent, 
since tho artificial blast of the Bessemer principle acts with much 
^‘enter iorco in depriving tho metal of its carbon, and in rctlucing 
it to tho state of refined iroji. By this new process increased 
facilities are altbrded lor attaining new combinations, by the intro- 
duction of measured quantities of carbon into the converting vessel, 
and this may be so regulated ns to form steel or iron of tho homo- 
geneous state, of any known quality. 

Tho production of iron and steel in tho homogeneous state is 
one of the most important improvements that have taken ])lace since 
tho process of rolling direct from the reverberatory furnace. Tho 
former process was first to molt the iron as it came from the 
suielting-furnacc in the shape of pigs, to puddle it or to stir it 
about until tho mass took tlie form of a l«iil deprived of its carbon ; 
it was then placed under tlio hammer, and Ibrraed into slabs or 
ingots. The next process was to roll it into bars, wliich being cut 
into short pieces, were again heated and rolled cither into plates or 
bars as requiral. 

Now the great defect of this process was the unsound state of 
the iron, as tho least rust or scoriae on tho surtace of tho piled bam 
prevented the welding or fusion of tho metals, and hence followed 
what are called blistered plates, or laminated bars of unsoimd 
construction. 

Tlio new process it will bo observed obviates all these difficulties, 
as in the Bessemer process the melted iron is deprived of its carbon 
by the action of an artificial bbist — the same as formerly prevailed 
on the hearth of the refinery — and thence it is cast into ingots of the 
weight required, either for the hannnor or the rolls. From this it 
will bo seen that th(‘, risk of piling and welding is entirely dispensed 
with, and the article produceil, whether of iron or steel, is perfect in 
its homogeneity. It may be of good or inferior quality, hard or soft, 
but by tins process it is free from the risk of being unsoimd in its 
homogeneous state. 

As regards the steel, of which we have to submit the results, as 
produced by the principal manufacturers of this country, it will be 
observed that in making steel from the puddling-furnace, similur 
combinations may be produced, but with less certainty as regards 
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y, as everything depends on the skill of the operator in closing 
tlie furnace at the precise moment of time, before the TTinaa ig 
deprived of its carbon. This precaution is necessary in order to 
rotiiin the exact quantity of carbon in the puddled bulb, so as to 
produce by combination the requisite quality of steel. It will be 
observed that in the Bessemer process this uncertainty does not 
exist, as the whole of the carbon is volatilized or burnt out in the 
fii'st instance ; and by pouring into the Vf.3sel a certain quantity 
of crude meM containing carbon, any percentage of that element 
may be obtained in combination with the iron, j)ossessmg qualities 
best adapted to the varied forms of construction to which it may 
be a])plied. Thus the Bessemer process is not only more perfect 
in itself, but admits of a greater dcgr(;e of certainty in the results 
than could jDossibly bo attained by the more employment of the 
eyes and hands of the most experienced puddler. Thus it appears 
that the Bessemer process enables us to manufacture steel with 
any given pro 2 )ortion of carljon, or other eligible element, and 
thus to describe the comi)Ouud metal in terms of its chemical 
constituents. 

Important changes have been made since Mr. Bessemer first 
annouiicetl his new princijdo of conversion, and the results obtained 
from various quarters bid fair to establish a now epoch in metallurgic 
manipulation, by the production of a material of juucli greater 
general value than that which was produced by the old process, 
and in most ciises of double the strength of iron. 

These imj)rovcmcnts are not exclusively contined to the Bessemer 
process, for a great variety of processes are now in operation pro- 
ducing the same results, and hence we have now in the market 
homogeneous and every otlier dcscrii)tion of iron, inclusive of steel, 
of such density, ductility, &c., as to meet all the requirements of the 
varied fbnns of construction. 

The chemical properties of these dilFeront kinds of steel have 
been satisfactorily cstahhshod ; but we have no reliable knowledge 
of the mechanical projierties of the different descriptions of liomo- 
gencous iron and steel that are now being produced. To supjdy this 
desideratum, I liave endeavoured, by a scries of elaborate experiments, 
to determine the comparative values of the dilferent kinds of steel, 
as regards their powers of resistance to transverse, tensile, and 
compressive strain. 

Those experiments have been instituted not only for tboso 
engaged in the constructive arts, but also to enable the engineer to 
make selections of the material as will best suit his purpose in any 
work proposed. In order to arrive at correct results I have 
applied to the first houses lor tlie specimens experimented upon, and 
judging from the results of these experiments, I venture to hope 
that new and important data have been obtained, wliich may safmy 
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be relied upon in the selection of the material for the different 
forms of construction. 

For several y<‘ars past, attempts have been made to siibstil.nto 
steel for iron, on account of its suj)erior tenacity in the coiLstruci ion 
of ships, boilers, bridges, &c. ; and there can be no doubt ns to the 
desirability of em 2 )loying a material of the same weight and of double 
the strength, jnovided it can at all times be relied upon. Some 
difficulties, however, exist, and until they are removal it would not 
be safe to make the transfer from iron to steel. Tlioso difficulties 
may be summed up in a few words, viz. the want of uniformity in 
the manufactui'e, in cases of rolled plates and other articles, which 
require perfect resemblance in character, and the uncertainty which 
pervades its production. Time and a close observation of focts in 
connection with the different processes will, however, surmount these 
difficulties, and will enable the manufacturer to produce steel in aH 
its varieties with the same certainty as he formerly attained in the 
manufacture of iron. 

In the selection of the different specimens of steel, I have 
endeavoured to obtain such information about the ores, fuel, and 
process of manufacture as the parties supplying the specimens were 
disposed to furnish. To a series of questions, answers wore, in 
most cases, cheerfully given, the particulars of which will be found 
in the experimental Tables, published in the Transactions of the 
British Association for 1807. 

I have intimated that the specimens Iiave been submitted to 
transverse, tensile, and compressive strain, and the summaries of 
results will indicate the uses to which the diffenjut .specimens may 
be applied. Table I. gives tor each sjfoeimen the modiilus of elas- 
ticity, and the modulus of resistance to impact, together with the 
deflection for unity of pressme ; from those experimental data the 
engineer and architect may select the steel possessing the actual 
quality required for any particular structure. This will be found 
especially requisite in the construction of boilers, ships, bridges, and 
other structures subjected to severe strains, where safety, strength, 
and economy should bo kept in view. 

In the case of transverse strain some difficulties presented them- 
selves in the coui'se of the experiments, arising from the ductile 
nature of some part of the material, and from its tendency to bend 
or deflect to a (X)nsiderable depth without fracture. 

But this is always the case with tough bars, whether of iron 
or steel, and hence the necessity of fixing upon some unit of measure 
of the deflections, in order to compare the flexibility of the bars 
with one another, and, from the mean value of this unit of deflection, 
to obtain a mean value of the modulus of elasticity (E) for the 
different bars. This unit or measure of flexibility given in the Table, 
is the mean value of all the deflections corresponding to unity of 
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pressure and section. In order to determine the resistance of the 
bars to a force analagous to that of impact, the work in deflecting 
each bia’ up to its limit of elasticity has been calculated. These 
results differ (jonsiderably from each other, showing the different 
degrees of hardness, ductility, &c,, of the material of which the bars 
are composed. The transverse strength of the different bars up 
to their limit of elasticity is shown by the amount of the modulm 
of strength or the unit of strength calculated for each bar. 

Table II., on Tensile Strain, gives the breaking-strain of each 
bar per square inch of section, and the corresponding elongation of 
the bar per unit of length, together with the ultimate resistance 
of each 1^ to a force analogous to that of impact. 

Table III., on Compression, gives the force t^r square inch of 
section requisite to crush short columns of the different specimens, 
with the corresponding compression of the column per unit of 
length, together with the work expended in producing this com- 
pression. 

It will be observed from the following Tables that the results of 
the experiments show that the deflections produced by a transverse 
strain are in proportion to the pressures within the limits of elas- 
ticity. 

In Table I., as in tho other two on tension and compression, 
the value of the work done on each specimen has boon determined, 
>md the results recorded in the last column indicate the comparative 
strength of each particular bar ; and tho mean value of the deflec- 
tions corresponding to unity of pressure and section will be found 
in column 6. Those may be taken as tho measure of flexibility, 
elasticity, and ductility of the different bars, and the uses to which 
tho material may be applied. 

Tho moan value of E, the modulus of elasticity taken for thirty 
of the best specimens, is about 31,000,000, which oxcoeds that of 
wrought iron by more than the thirtieth part. Steel having a much 
greafrr ffoxibility than malleable iron, accounts for the approxima- 
tion of their resi>ectivo values in T).. Tliis arises from the fiict that 
the bars of tho greatest flexibility — other things being the same — 
have tho least value for tho modulus of elasticity. 

On tensile strain tho mean result derived from thirty of the 
best specimens is 47-7 tons, or nearly 48 tons per square inch j 
and in this, as in the previous Tabic, the measure of ductility and 
strength is given in tho last column, which indicates the utility of 
tho material and the purposes for which it may be selected. 

Comparing the liest quality of steel with the best wrought 
iron at 24 tons as the breaking-weight per squai'o inch, we md 
that we have a material of double the strength with the same 
weight, or what is the same thing, of only half the weight with the 
same strength, or as 47*7 to 24. In the art of consti*uction these 
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Comparison of Steel manufactured after the I^essemer Process, witlT that 
MANUFACTUUEI» by Other Processes. 

Table I. — Transa’erse Strain on iucji-squnre bars, and 1 ft. h' in. between the sn]>|>erts. 
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Table II. — Tensile Strain on bars J inch diameter. Elongations tak(‘ii on 8 in. leiigili. 
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Tahle III. — CoMVBEisMVE Stkain OH iii)cciiuetis '2 in. cliiimetor and 1 in. in longtli. 
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aro considcmtious ol’ great importance; and in every case where 
stool can be depended uj)ou, it is entitled, on the score of economy 
and lightness, to the judgment and practical knowledge of the 
architect and engineer. 

In Table III., on compression, each of the specimens were 
reduced, when cut from the bars prcviousljr experimented upon, to 
small columns of inch diameter and 1 inch in height. They 
wore each loaded with weights equal to 100 tons per square inch, 
without undergoing tuiy sensible appearance of fractui*e. On con- 
sul; ing the Table it will be found that with the above weight of 
100 tons per square inch they were compressed, on the average, 
to two-thirds their original length ; and from these facts we were 
enabled to find the value of w, recorded in the last column, as 
the value of work done by the load which produced the change oi 
form in eivch of the specimens submitted to pressure. This, it will 
be observed, was the true test of the powers of resistance of the 
respective specimens to a compressive strain, and the conditions 
under which materials of similar properties may bo safely applied in 
constructive art. 

On comparing the mean tensile resistance to rupture at 47’7 
tons per square inch, it will be seen that the resistance to com- 
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pression is more tLan double the resistance to extension, t)v as 
100‘7 to 47*7, being in the ratio of m'ar 2 : 1. Heiuto it follows 
that the most economic form of a steel bar uudc'rgoing a Irausvcrso 
strain would be a bar with donbltj flanges, having the area of the 
ipp flange about om'-half that of tlie bottom. 

This conclusion is borne out by the results of experiments on 
transverse strain, where S, , the strain ja r S(j[uare inch of the nmtei ial 
at the elastic limit, = 6 C = G x G’83 tons = 40‘{)8, or 41 tons 
nearly; but the mt'an breaking-strain per scpiare inch by extt'iision 
= 47*7 tons, clearly indicates that the comj)ressive resistance in 
the former case was considerably in exca'ss of the tensile I’esistance. 

It is important in every experiment on the strength of materials, 
which enters so largely into constructive art, that we should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the 2 )roperties of the material of which 
the structure is composed, and tmt its resistance in all the different 
forms of strain should be clearly and distinctly ascertained. In the 
foregoing experiments we have detcimined the resisting powers of 
the different specimens to bending, tension, and compression; but 
we have omitted that of torsion, or twis^g, until we have an 
opportunity of doing so upon the same identical bars. These I 
hope to accomplish at some future period, and also to give some 
further results upon an enlarged scale, calculated to confirm what 
has already been done, and to ascertain some additional facts in 
regard to the changes now in progress in the manufacture of Iron 
and Steel. 


IV. THE TREASUKES OF SILURIA. 

Thesaurus Siluricus: The Flora and Fauna of the Silurian 
Feriod. With Addenda {from recent acquisitions). By John 
J. BiasBY, M.D.J F.G.S. London : Van Voorst. 1868. 4to, 

pp. 268. 

The “ Treasures of Siluria ” consist of a vast assemblage of those 
“ Medals of Creation ” with which the late Ur. Mantell, years ago, 
made the intelligent reader fiirailiar. Tliese medals are coins of 
various denominations, each of which had an unnumber«l circu- 
lation. But the region over which they severally passal current, 
and the relative value wJiich belongs to them, are questions which, 
amongst others, we shall discuss in this arthde. 

At the head of our review we have placed the title of but one 
book, — ^not because it gives us every possible information about the 
“ Treasures ” whose value we wish to estimate, but bfxjauso it is a 
synopsis of everything that has hitherto been published on the 
subject, and of not a little that is even now in the hands of the 
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printfsr. Especially let us mention that M. IJarrande’s ‘Systeme 
Siluricm du Centro do la Bohome — Becherches Paleontologiques,’ 
Professors James I rail’s ‘ Palaiontology of New York/ Mr. David- 
son’s ‘ British Silurian Brachiopoda/ Air. Salter’s numerous works 
on Silurian foss’ds, and the Eeixuis of the Canadian Geologic^ 
Surv(!y, are the great storehouses from which Dr. Bigsby h* 
colhicted most of liis material, while innumerable memoirs by an 
army of EnglLsh, Continental, and American authors have yielded 
to his search an almost equal number of sj)ecies. 

Dr. Bigsby has, indeed, spent a vast deal of time in groping 
about amongst the archives of a host of ancient cemeteries of all 
dates and of all climes. He has found records of the burial of 
numerous groups of individuals, each group being known by a 
distinct name. Some of these arc represented in countries far 
apart, and during successive periods of lengthened duration; but 
the majority of them have remained true to their native country, 
and have not survived the vicissitudes of climate and conditions to 
which all regions are more or less subject. In otlier words, as we 
shall have occasion to point out again, those individuals and com- 
munities which emigrated to distant regions flourished and multi- 
plied, after the manner of more modern emigrants, under the more 
favourable conditions of their new habitation; while those which 
remained true to their birthplace succumbed during a struggle for 
existence with either their own progeny or new colonists, aggra- 
vated by a decrease in the means of subsistence and a more 
rigorous condition of external circumstances. 

The ' Thesaurus ’ contains the names, dates, and habitations of 
nearly nine thousand species, so tar as they are at present known. 
These species arc classifled zoologically into their respective orders, 
the genera of each order and the species of each genus being then 
given alphabetically. At the end of the list of members of each 
order is given a “ geographical summary,” showing at a glance the 
distribution of the genera and their species over the surface of the 
globe. Finally, at the end of the book is a very complete list of 
works on Silurian Palasontology, which will necessarily bo of great 
assistance to future students of the subject. , 

Tlie untiring and long-sustained industry necessary to the 
successful compilation of a work of this kind is a quality possessed 
by comparatively few men of science ; and while we rejoice that 
the lioyal Society has recognized and rewarded the per^vorance of 
the author by a grant of 100^. in aid of the publication of his 
book, we sincerely hope that the scientific public will follow so 
distinguished an example, and will preserve the author from 
pecuniary loss by purchasing a work of reference unique in its 
aim, and without which every geological library must be regarded 
as incomplete. 
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Preceding the lisfa of spexjies which form the main body rtf tho 
work, Dr. Bigshy records a nninhca* of “Fiiets and Olisorvat ions ” 
as the result of his analysis of them. Those general conclusions 
bear even stronger testimony to tho aitthor’s industry, and much 

« oro powerful witness to the vigour of his intellect, than the lists 
species themselves. Indeed, if tho ‘ Thesaurus ’ had been 
placed in the hands of a dozen Palneontologists, wo doubt wh»‘thcr 
any one of them would have <U*!iwn a more original series of 
inferences tlmu these same “Fads and Observations;” and we arc 
quite confident that a more suggestive series it would be impo.s.siblo 
to bring together. 

While it would 1x5 both tedious and difiicult to scrutinize lists 
of species, it is infinitely easier to criticize conclusions than it is to 
arrive at them. The riwiewor comes to their cxaiuination rf.tber 
inclined to object to them, while tlie author, on the other hand, 
having been for weeks, for mouths, perhaps for years, accumulating 
and selecting materials which have suggested to him certain in- 
ferences, finds it extremely dillicnlt fully to ajjpreciate such hostiks 
facts as would require very serious modifications of his jirevious 
results. 

Hadng thus confessed our bias, we will endeavour to guide our 
readers fairly through some of tho paths troddim by our author, 
and will commence with that very intricate formation known as the 
“ Primordial Zone.” 

Although tho commencement of what is still included in the 
“ Silurian System ” may not be of the greatest importance to the 
registrar of the births and deaths of Palaeozoic fossils, there is no 
doubt whatever that it possesses the highest interest for the scientific 
theorist. The “ Primordial Zone ” must, in foot, be still looked 
upon as practically the natal epoch of organic life, for the in- 
habitants of the vastly more ancient Lanrentian period are still too 
little known to enable the Palaeontological genealogist to deal with 
them. 

Dr. Bigshy devotes three or four pages to a brief sketch of the 
salient foots connected with his census of the inhabitants of the 
Primordial Period, but owing to his apparent desire to extend its 
limits, he is obliged to commence with the following sentence ; — 

. Waiting for the results of the investigations now taking place in 
Canada as to the exact relations of the Quebec Group with the 
Primordial Stage, it will be better not to dwell long on this part of 
the Silurian Epoch, especially as the present ideas on these relations 
do not give entire content.” He further remarks that “it is 
indissolubly Silurian by almost every possible tie — by facies, 
materials, stratigraphy, and organic contents,” — but in this latter 
ooDohmon he will not bo supported, we tbini^ by our working 
Weleb geologists. 
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J^r. Bigsby gives us an imposing summary of tbe fauna of the 
Primordial Zone in Europo and America, namely, 375 species in the 
former, and 597 species in the latter region ; but his definition of 
the formation is so extremely wide that it is difficult, from his 
figures, to arrive at the real value of the fauna of the period in its 
more restricted meaning. To prevent any misunderstanding, we 
give the following comparative shitemcnts of what is usually 
included in this formation, and of what the author includes within 
its definition : — 


13IUTAIN. 


JJNiSlsY. 


MritoiiTsoN, I^ELT, Salter, &o. 


Lowrr Ufiiidculo 
Skidtliiw Sliilus 
Arcin'^ (iroiip 
StijM'i’ Stouori 
'rrcmadoc Slato 


J liowcr Sihii-iim of 
ollK*r tiiitiliims. 

} 


Flags} 


Ilsirleo]! (irits . 
JdaiikcTLs Slates 


Treniadoc Group. 

{ Ftestiniog Group (Sodgwiek •. 
Miuii(‘vian Group (Salter), 
irarleoli Grouj). 

Llaiilicris Slutc». 


CANADA AND UNITKD STATES. 


JllGfciUY. 


Murchison. 


f Ciiazy Limefstone (part). 
Calei rcr< iiw Sand situuo. 
Poiiit-Levis Jtockd. 


Potsdam Saudstoue 


Ijowcr Calcifcroiis Group, 
r Upper Potsdam Group. 

\ Lower P(;tsdam, Group. . 
St, John’s Group. 


It is thus seen that Dr. Bigsby adds to what is usually termed 
Primordial ” in Britain, the Lower Llandeilo of Murchison (the 
Arenig Group and the Skiddaw slates bein^ also of that age), 
while his classification of the American rocks is still more compli- 
cated. According to Sir B. I. Murchison the Lower Galciferous 
Group is succeeded by (1) the Upper Calciferous Group, and (2) the 
Quebec Group (including the Levis, Lauzon, and Sdlery rocks), 
both being regarded by him as of Llandeilo age; and these are 
again surmounted by the Chazy Limestone, which Sir Roderick 
refers to the base of the Caradoc formation, but part of which 
Dr. Bigsby (as we have seen) also includes in the Primordial Zone ! 

AVith respect to Bohemia there can be no difficulty, as there, of 
course, the Primordial Zone is simply the Primorffial Zone, the 
“First ‘Fauna,” the C.c.l of M. Bai-rande. The question is. 
What are its equivalents in Britain and America? Or, to bring 
the matter to a closer issue. Is Dr. Bigsby right in his extension 
of the definition for Britain and America ? We cannot decide this 
question ; but we are obliged by every rule of classification and of 
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argument to assume tlxat the old ideas arc correct, until they Jiavo 
been proved to bo erroneous. The onus jprobancU lies with Dr.^ 
Bigsby, and be lias not advanced a single argument in support ot 
his novel classification. 

We can allow ourselves to notice but one other conclusion of 
our author in connoctioii with the Primordial Zone, and that only in 
relation to the general question of the origin of life. Br. Bigsby 
remarks, “ The Primordial stage did not start forth, Pallas-liko, at 
once, in full maturity.”* This is quite true. In the L/lanlwiris 
or Bangor slates no fossils have hitherto been discovered, whilif in 
the Harlech Grits above, the number of sjiceics, and of represented 
genera, though certainly small, is somewhat uncertain, from the 
bad state of preservation of many of them ; but in the still higher 
Maenevian group we meet with a tolerably rich and varied fauua. 
Dr. Bigsby ’s idea is, that “the quantity, variety, and high rank 
of its fauna shut us up from any other conclusion than tlmt it is 
only part, and a rich part, of an already established flora and fauna 
lying undetected at present.” f No doubt this inference is very 
just, and it is certainly one in which we cordially agree ; but wo 
feel some difficulty in reconciling it with our author’s dictum of the 
necessity of “Kadiata, Mollusca, Annelida, Articulate, aU showing 
themselves simultaneously, or nearly so.” | 

The first appearance of species, however, the author discusses 
very briefly. It is, in truth, a subject on which very few facts can 
at present be quoted. His proposition that “ life started into 
being, necessarily, in societies both composite and simple,” § besides 
appearing to contradict one of his inferences respecting the Prim- 
ordial fauna, will probably not meet with general acceptance, 
although the exact meaning to be ascribed to it seems to us a little 
doubtfuL 

Leaving this speculative subject, we will examine some of the 
many curious fects which illustrate the duration of species, which 
is a matter of very high interest. For instance, M. l^rrande has 
shown II that 32 species of Bohemian Orthoceratites began and 
ended their existence in one subdivision of the Silurian rocks 
(E.e.l), while 38 more passed up into the next stage (E.o.2), 
and there perished. In this latter formation no less than 199 
species of the same genus make their appearance, not one of which 
passes up into the overlying stratum. 

In connection with this subject it will bo useful to draw 
attention to Dr. Bigsby’s census of the species which are known 
from only one place, TT as compared with that of the total number 
of Silurian species, viz . : — ► 

* P . XX. f Ibid. J P, xxxvii. § Ibid. 

II See ‘Thesauras,’ p. xxxvui. If Pp. vii. and xxxvi. 
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Groups. 

Total Species. 

Species of one 
Locality. 

Flantso 

.. .. 82 .. 

47 

Amorpliozoa 

.. .. 186 .. 

.. 92 

Foraniinifera 

.. .. 25 .. 

0 

Coolciiterata 

.. .. 507 .. 

.. 220 

Echiuodermata .. 

.. .. 500. .. 

.. 365 

Annelida . . 

.. .. 154 .. 

.. 88 

Cirripodea . . 
Trilobita .. 

.. .. 8 .. 

6 

.. .. 1611 .. 

.. 708 

Entoiiiustraca . . 

.. .. 318 .. 

.. 198 

Polyzoa 

.. .. 441 .. 

.. 265 

Ilriichiopoda 

.. .. 1650 .. 

.. 699 

Monoinyaria 

.. .. 168 .. 

.. 87 

Dimyaria . . 

.. .. 541 .. 

.. 287 

Pteropoda . . 

.. .. 858 .. 

.. 210 

Gasteropoda 

.. .. 805 .. 

.. 454 

Cephalopoda 

.. .. 1454 .. 

.. 858 

Pisces 

.. .. 37 .. 

.. 26 

Incertao sedis 

.. .. 12 .. 

10 


8897 . 

.. 4620 


The total result is thus seen to be that more than half of 
the known Silurian species have hitherto been found in only one 
locality. This fact alone is suffiment to remind us (what Dr. 
Bigsby quotes) that so thoughtful a naturalist as the late Professor 
Edward Forb^ asserted that a large proportion of all known 
jspecies of fossils are founded on single specimens. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the species which are thus 
restricted to a small gep^phical area are aim those which attain 
a small vertical range. Thus, in Bohemia, in two small and adjoin- 
ing parishes near Prague, we find huddled together no less than 
112 species of Oyrtoceras, 27 of Trochoceras, and 30 of Orthoc&ras, 
with many other fossils, all of which are confined to one stratum, 
and none of which have hitherto been found elsewhere. 

At the pre^t day large assemblages of species (though their 
value as such is doubtful), of one class of animals exist in certain 
regions. For instance, the rivers of North America have gelded 
countless forms of Unionidae, and those of Brazil (aj^r^g to 
Professor Agassiz) no less than 2000 species of fish. These com- 
munities,” as Dr. Bifflby calls sudi populations, had their parallel 
in Silurian times in BoWoia ; for there, in the wonderful deposit 
E.e.2, which we have already mentioned, no less than 921 species 
have been discovered in a bed about 150 feet thick, extending over 
an area not more than 15 miles long by 7 broad. Of this 
large number, 590 species belong to the order Cephalopoda, 
and of them no less than 220 species are peculiar to one parish 
(Lochkov), and 102 to another (Eozorz), while 75 others are 
common to the two. These 590 spedes represmxt only 9 genera, 
Orthoeeras including 252 iqteciee, Cyrtoceras 199, Chmj^ioeeraa 
von. VI. D 
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59, Troehoeeras 86, Phragtnoceras 25, and 4 others the remain- 
ing 19. 

What Dr. Bigsby calls “ nniversality ” illustrates the other 
side of tho question in an equally forcible manner. His defi- 
nition is that “a formation may be considered to be universal 
when it occupies large and small areas in very many parts of the 
earth, often remote from, and even antipodal to, each other, 
when it is always of like stratigraphical relations, is composed of 
like materials, and contains numerous genera of existences in 
common, together with some representative, and some identical 
species.” Of course this definition makes the Silurian a universal 
formation; and if its spirit be truly applicable to a formation, 
it must be equally so to a genus or a species. Our author has 
therefore constructed a table, showing that 210 species are com- 
mon to Europe and America, of which 35 travelled from the Old 
to the New World (that is, appear in more recent deposits in the 
latter) ; 80 from America to Europe ; while 145 are what he cnlls 
" Isozonals that is to say, occur on the same horizon in both 
hemispheres. At first sight it seems as if Dr. Bigsby were of 
opinion that tho last-named species did not migrate at all, but 
were sown broadcast over tho whole area at the time of their 
creation. We presumej however, that tliis is not really his 
meaning. 

Some Silurian species occur almost everywhere where Silurian 
rocks occur. And it is noteworthy that most of these “ univ^al ” ’ 
species possess also the greatest vertical range, and the greatest 
variability recognized as such. Take, ibr instance, the well-known 
Calymene Blumejibachn. This species, though not so variable as 
some others which might be named, occurs in England in all 
divisions of the Silurian system, from the Llondeilo to tho Wcnlock 
inclusive. And many other instances of a like nature might be 
quoted. Indeed, our author is well acquainted with them. 

As to geographical range, this same Calymene BlumenhaeMi, 
so well known in the United Kingdom, is found abundantly in 
the Upper Silurian rocks of Northern Europe, in both tho Lower 
and Upper divisions of the French Silurian strata, and in the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper divisions in those regions of North 
America where they respectively occur. 

It certaizily does sipprise us that Dr. Bigsby, in dealing with 
a topic of such great interest as that of the duration of species^ 
should not once allude to the law originally laid down % De 
Yetneuil and D’Archiac, advocated by Forbes, Bogers, and others, 
and adopted by almost every subsequent writer. This law may 
be emmeiated thus : — Species which are most extended in geogra- 
phical sp^ are generally those which have the greatest vertical 
rwge. it refers specially to organisms of the same rank, and 
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must* not therefore bo confounded with the law which ascribes 
the greatest range to the most lowly organized animals. 

The general law of the range of species in space and time may 
therefore be broadly and roughly stoted as follows : — long life 
and great range ; short life and restrict^ range. Now, without 
at all doubting the &ict that the lives of species, like those of 
individuals, may vary in length to a great extent, we think that 
naturalists who “ count heads ” should satisfy themselves whether 
a species which lias spread ver three-fourths of the globe, and 
enjoyed an existence extending through several divisions of the 
Silurian period, is precisely equivalent in Natural History value 
to a species of the same genus whwsh, with scores of others, was 
both created and destroyed within the Hmits of one minor sub- 
division of the same period, and which never extended beyond an 
area of a few square miles. To put this question in a concrete 
form, lot us ask whether OHhocerm annmatum is of an equi- 
valent value to, say, 0. intermixtum? The former is a species 
wliich ranges from the Caradoc to the Ludlow rocks inclusive, and 
from New York, through Northern Europe and Great Britain, to 
Bohemia, while the latter occurs ip only one subdivision (E.e.2) 
of the Silurian system, and in but one small district in Bohemia. * 

Taking into consideration the whole of the &,cts, illustrated as 
they are by the few which we have described, we feel inclined to 
believe that whereas some species had strong constitutions, and 
could sustain changes in conditions and the wear and tear of travel 
with comparative impunity, — in other words, that they possessed 
great vitality (Dr. Bigsby calls it viability), — others presented 
more feeble resistance to such untoward circumstances. These 
latter either died out altogether or became so far altered as to merit 
new names at the hands of Palucontologists, — who unfortnately are 
generally (and frequently of necessity) guided only by the laws of 
convenience and the rule of thumb. 

If we are correct in our estimate of the relative value of species, 
the very awkward question will arise, Wliat inferences can legiti- 
mately be drawn from Dr. Bigsby’s synoptical tables? In other 
words, "What is the use of “counting heads?” Echo answers, 
Wliat? And we believe that we may strengthen our position with- 
out .violating the truth by. ascribing this phrase “counting heads,” 
as well as the first denunciation of the practice, to an eminent geo- 
logist who at one time evinced considerable skill in its exercise. 

We have now discussed at some length the first appearance and 
the duration of species, and our space compels us to pass on to a 
hasty treview of the causes which Imve led to and accompanied their 
extinction. Dr. Bigsby’s statements on this subject are not a little 
confusing, as some of them include the idea of the action of purely 
local, and chiefly geographical causes, while others are equally dis- 

n 2 
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tinct statements of the cosmical (i.e. universal) theory of creations 
and extinctions. For instance, “ all beings are subject to external 
conditions^ &yoarable and un&vourable, winch Assist in the produc- 
tion of an arerago longevity.’* “Extinction of life is commonly 
slow, continuous, individual, and sometimes is more rapid than 
replacement from without, or than by acts of creation. Sudden 
acts of extermination are exceptional, brief in time, and limited in 
space.” Again, the author divides the causes of extinction into two 
classes, (1) mechanical and (2) physiological. The former includes 
oscillation of level, climate, &c.,‘ and the- latter, such matters as 
supply of food, overcrowding, epidemics, &c. 

With all this most students of the modern school will agree ; 
but we imagine that our readers wUl be as surprised as ourselves to 
find amidst so much of the ‘'uniformity” philosophy the following 
sentence: — “The causes of extinction are in universal operation. 
They are cosmical. Silurian life was discontinued everywhere at 
the same time, proximately.” Surely, if this statement includes the 
actual feet, mechanical and. physiological causes of extinction may 
as well be neglected, for their operation must have been too re- 
stricted to leave any impress on the geological record. 

• As a corollary of his cosmical theory. Dr. Bigsby states that 
“ There is no example, as far as I know, of a Silurian community 
rising, by migration or otherwise, into Devonian or Carboniferous 
strain ; but single species do, and somewhat largely, just as we see 
in every epoch up to the present.” Our knowledge is not yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to make many definite state- 
ments on this subject ; but we 3 nay remind Dr. Bigsby that his 
favourite (and deservedly great) authority, M. Barrande, has sho'wn 
that the two highest members of his Third Fauna (stages O and H) 
present less’ strong connections with the Devonian system than do 
the stiU older deposits E and F. Again, the author himself admits 
that “ whole communities have been known to return together to 
the country they had long abandoned,” and he quotes Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s description of “ this kind of repossession in the Palaeozoic 
rocks near Boulogne.” 

From these considerations the author passes naturally to the 
question of recurrence, which he defines to be “ the reappearance 
of a plant or animal in a zone of rocks higher than that in which it 
was first observed. It implies progress imwards, either on the 
same spot or on another by migration.” Used in this sense, it is 
remar^ble how many species may be termed recurrent, — ^what 
a large number occur on more than one horizon. 

In illustration of the subject, Dr. Bigsby has constructed a 
table showing a synoptical view of Silurian life in this relation 
as for as was known in 1865. This table shows ns that out of the 
5968 Silurian spemes (exclusive of the Primordial) whose placses are 
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well*knoTO), 784, or 13 per cent., are recnrrents, leaving 5184 
to one horizon. But this statement does not describe the 
scope and yalue of i^e table, which may he epitomized as follows : — 
In the Lower Silurian rocks 354 species occur on two horizons — 98 
on three, 44 on four, and 5 on five. In the Middle Silurian 95 
species occur on two horizons — 29 on three, and 3 on four. In 
the Upper Silurian 138 species occur in two divisions, 15 in 
three, and 3 in four. 

There are many curious iacts connected with recurrence, several 
of which are not yet properly understood. In one region a species 
may be restricted to one horizon, being there truly typical, wmle in 
another region the same species may pass through nearly ^e whole 
of the subdivisions of the Silurian series. Speaking generally, 
recurrence is common in Sweden and Canada, and still more so m 
Wales. It is rare both in Bussia and Bohemia. In the last-named 
country we have seen that species of short duration and belonging 
to a small number of genera are extremely abundant. Surely this 
contrast is another fact in favour of the views we have already 
advocated. 

After reading through the “Facts and Observations,” we at 
first felt somewhat uncertain as to the author’s views on Ihe 
important subject of Contemporaneity of Strata. He does not say 
much about it; and, with the exception of the first and last 
sentences which we quote below, his statements do not help us 
very powerfully to a conclusion. 

(1.) “ We already have materials from almost all parts of the 
Silurian scale of rocks to show, with some force (M. Barrande), that 
life began earlier and more abundantly in the valleys of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi than in £ur(^.” * 

(2.) “ It would appear that the Silurian system of rocks is 
universal in extent, and tliat its component parts were laid down 
at a proximate time, and in like manner ceased to be laid down, 
statements approved by M. Barrande.” f 

(3.) “ It is a very striking fact that the great majority of the 
Silurian fauna mode their first appearance on the some horizon— ~ 
that is, everywhere on, proximately, the same stage or subdivision 
of the epoch,” } 

(4.) “Silurian life was discontinued everywhere at the same 
time, proximately.” § 

(5.) “ The Upper Silurian fossils which people the Prague 
colonies in fauna D.d, except as they come from another area, are 
not recurrents, are not the posterity of Bohemian mollusks. They 
are the ^precursors of an identical and larger coining fauna. Si gns 
are not wanting that they come from a countjpr where the Silwrum 

t P. xxxiii. 


♦ P. xi. 


t P. zxxvii. 


§ P. x1. 
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epoch was more advanced than in Bohemia ; * and they become of 
great value by indicating local inequality of proyress in the act 
of deposition during this epoch — suggesting, moreover, that any of 
the Silurian stayes may he in process of formation cibovi the same 
tiine with another in different parts of tlm world.” t 

Now there can be no doubt that our quotations No. 1 and 
No. 5 show that the author’s mind is £iirly imbued with the 
theory of homotaxis in a legitimate and moderate degree ; but the 
only word in the remaining quotations which can possibly receive a 
homot.ixeous ” construction is proximate or proximatoly ; and it is 
extremely remarkable that this qualification of otherwise rigorous 
statements occurs in each of the three remaining sentences (Nos. 2, 
3, and 4). In a postscript Dr. Bigshy gives a list of “ additional 
subjects,” and amongst them we find the ibllowing : “ The greater 
or less synchronism of strata far apart ; measured, where possible. 
Was America inhabited before Europe, &c. ? — as seems proljable. 
On the whole, therefore, we must regard our author, veteran though 
he be, as a geologist of the advanced modem school, and possessing 
an elasticity of mind not at all common amongst scientific men of 
his generation. 


V. ON NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PRACTICAL 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Stbanoe, F.R.S., Government Inspector of 
Scientific Instruments, India Department, and Dr. Mann, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &c., Superintendent of Education, and 
Special Commissioner of the Government of Natal. J 

At the recent Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, hold in the city of Norwich in the month of 
August last (1868), the Inspector of Scientific Instruments for the 
India Department brought a subject before the Mathematical and 
Physical Section of the Congress which had obviously been engaging 
his attention and thoughts very seriously for some considerable time. 
In a somewhat lengthened experience in one special department of 
hard scientific work. Colonel Strange has been led to the important 
conclusion that unquestionable and vast as has been the service 2 )m*c 
and practical science has received from the hands of British contri- 
butors, this service has not been conunensurate with the proud and 

* These and the following italics are ours, 
t P. xlvii. 

X The authors are the Chairman and Secretary of a Committee appointed by 
the British A8S(X3iation fof the Advancement of Science, at its Session in NorwicJj, 
August, 1868, for the investigation of this subject. 
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deserved position Great Britain has taken up among the advanced 
nations of the world on other grounds, and that there is one very 
clear and obvious reason for this undesirable fiict which cannot be 
too soon looked fairly in the &ce by the best friends and advocates 
of scientific movement. The Colonel pointed emphatically to the 
official declaration, that ** The objects of the British Association are 
to give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 
inquiry, and to remove any disadvantages of a public kind which 
impede its progress,” and i.pon that manifesto based an ai'gument 
that there is now*an imperative call and claim upon the enlightened 
Association of British Philosophezs to take action upon this avowed 
principle, and use its powerfm influence to lead the public mind to 
a recognition of one great need from which the highest interests of 
the general community are suffering at the present day. In this 
appe^ Colonel Strange urged the Association to bear well in mind 
the importance of pressing upon pubhc attention the comparaiivdy 
backward condition of scientific research in the British Islands and 
dependencies at the present time, and of insisting upon the inex- 
pressible and uuassessible value of the mighty engine of human 
advancement that is thus allowed to remain in relative idleness 
and disuse, while so many other engines are worked at their utmost 
speed, and often with a reckless profusion of expenditure, that only 
makes the contrast so much the more startling and humiliating for 
a people aiming at a forward position and high excellence. If the 
vie#s entertained by the originator of this movement bo substan- 
tiated by fasts, there can be no doubt that an association of philo- 
sophers wliich professes to engage itself with “giving a stronger 
impulse and a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry, and 
with removing disadvantages that impede its progress,” will be 
bound by its own profession to do all that may be done to indicate 
how “ the intellectunl glories and material riches which a bountiful 
Providence has created for man’s use may be best placed, promptly 
and systematically, at man’s disposal.” 

The plea which was offered at the Norwich Meeting of the 
British Association by Colonel Strange was at any rate so far ad- 
mitted by the com-t before which he elected to urge the appeal that 
a committee, comprising the names of Thomson, Tindall, Frankland, 
Williamson, Stgkes, Fleoming Jenkin, Hirst, Huxley, Balfour 
Stewart, Stenhouse, Glaisher, and Huggins, besides those of the 
chairman and secretary, was appointed to consider and report upon 
the general questions, whether there exist in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland sufficient provision for the vigorous 
prosecution of physical research, and whether, if it be held that suffi- 
cient provision does not exist, it can be shown what further provision 
is needed, and what measures can be taken to supply the want. 

It will be observed that in this proceeding the action of the 
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British Association has been purposely and carefully limited to 
the altogether unexceptionable object of inquiring Whether suffi- 
cient ffidliti^ for the prosecution of sdentifio research, properly so 
called, do exist in bmgdom of Great Britain; and of suggest- 
ing in wlmt direction it seems most adyisable to seek increased 
ffidlitaesj, if such are deemed to be required. Whatever sdentifio* 
men may think of other branches and bearings of tbia sulgect^ there 
can be no doubt that there be at any rate an unanimous con- 
sent to enter fiEurly and fully upon the underlying question of need, 
and to £u», in the most open and unreserved vray, we first count of 
Colonel Strange’s indictment. It mil be apparent, from the mere 
title of the roper which was read at the Meetmg of the Association 
by Colonel Strange, namely, “ On the necessity for State Interven- 
iton to secure the Progress of Physical Science,” that he has quite 
made up his own mind that it will be abundantly apparent there is 
the need, and that there is but one way in which trot need can be 
promptly and efficiently supplied. But from the discussion which 
followed upon the reading of the paper, it was obvious there are 
men of high purpose and clear thought in the ranks of British 
Philosophy who are conscious of the need, but who do not now feel 
that thera is but one way in which the defect can be remedied, and 
Ihe deficiency supplied. It is therefore imperative that in the first 
instance the investigation shall be entered upon in the broadest and 
most cosmopolitan spirit, and that the evidence sought wball be of 
the freest and most exhaustive character. H 

In the &ce of the course that has been determined jipon by the 
Cowmittee of the Mathematical and Physical Section, and by 
the Council of the British Association fi>r the Advancement of 
Science, it would be both presumptuous and premature to venture 
any decided opinion as to either of the questions that are to be 
made the subject of consideration. But were are certain views of 
the matter that rise to the surface, out of the arguments that have 
been afready advanced in the preliminary handling of the question, 
which it vml be found advantageous at once to fix as clearly and 
definitely as- possible in the public mind, in order that there may 
be no unnecessary confusion and misapprehension in regard to the 
main issue. 

In the first instance it must be distinctly imderatood that even 
in the extremest form and scope of Colonel Strange’s plea there 
is really nothing that is “revolutionary,” or even fimromentally 
new. In practice, mankind has been already constrained to admit 
that there is absolute need for “state intervention” in carrying 
forward the work of scientific investigation. It is out of this ab- 
solute need, and of mankind’s all but universal recognition of it, 
that have arisen state observatories for astronomical research. All 
such astronomical investigations -as require sustained and continnons 
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systeviatio observation, as for instance, the constniction of planetary 
tables, the perfection of the lunar theory, and* even the catalog uing 
of the stars, have been carried on through the intervention of state 
establishments. No one, even for a passing moment, doubts that 
in these particulars the mode of carrying on the work has been an 
advanta^us one. Indeed it is not possihle f<«r even the most 
ardent imagination to conceive that we results whidi have been 
arrived at in these especial departments could have been secured 
in any other way. It would certainly be worth while to asc^iain 
the opinion of the Asiaronomer Boyal as to what, in all human 
probability, those results would have been if all labour of this class 
had been left to private ardour and enterprise ; if such things as 
tables of the moon had been exclusively contributed by some few 
dozens of private observers, each following his own notion of the 
best way of observing and the most convenient way of reducing. 

But state intervention has not been confined even to this mgh 
branch of scientific labour. It has been in reality found that there 
are various other departments of intellectual investigation that can 
only be carried on % the same oj^ration. All the great measures 
of the earth have been “interventions” of the state, and not con- 
tributions of private enterprise. To the state is due all that has 
been done for preserving in uncontaminated integrity the national 
standards of length, weight, and capacity. What private or simply 
co-operative agency could have secured the result which has been 
alre^Hl^ attained at Bloomsbury and South Kensington? To say 
nothmg of the obvious future of the magnificent collections that are 
gathered in the national museums located thefe. The influence for 
good, of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street is now widely Recog- 
nized and accepted, and that certainly is an estabh'shment that could 
not have been organiz^ and supported otherwise than by the state. 
The Kew Observatory, although not a state institution, is a very 
noteworthy instance on the same side of the argument. It proves, 
in the first place, the excellent result of substituting organization for 
desultory individual effort. Before its creation efficient instruments 
for delicate meteorological and magnetic investigation were scarcely 
to be procured. It is now the generally recognized authority for 
the verification of such instruments, and in addition to this main 
work, other very refined and important investigations are carried 
on there, which certainly would not be undertaken by individual 
enterprise ; as, for instance, researches relating to the freezing-point 
of mercury, the rotation of discs in vacuo, and the record by pho- 
tographic agency of important features presented in the suna lace. 
Now, this year it has only been found possible to devote the paltry 
sum of 600Z. to the support of this useful institution. Who would 
hesitate to say tluit in tms case usefulness is limited by income, and 
that under me enjoyment of a more adequate provision from the 
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state, the services rendered to the community at large by this ob- 
servatory would be very largely increased ? 

It may thus then be taken for granted that tlie abstract 
question, whether scientific investigation shall be aided, and evt n 
carried on, by the state in Great Britain, has been already settled 
by the irresistible verdict of circumstances. It has been found that 
certain most vcduable and important results can only be secured by 
this agency, and so soon as the nation has been educated to the 
. point of perceiving that those results are wanted for its service, the 
agency is set to work. All that remains now ta be determined is, 
whether as much has been done in this direction as the best interests 
of the nation require, when a keen competition has been established 
betwemi the foremost nations of the world in this particular; 
whether there is any special and definite line by which an influence, 
so grandly beneficial in its results where it has been tried, shall be 
limited in its appheation. 

But in approaching this portion of the consideration, there is one 
very curious point that has risen into some prominence, as a direct 
consequence ■ of the discussion having been opened out at the 
Meeting of the British Association at Norwich ; the difficulty, namely, 
which there seems to be of getting men generally to understand 
that the want now urged is not a portion of that larger want of a 
provision of scientific education for the masses as a portion of 
general instruction. Almost every person who spoke at the 
Meeting of the British Association foil into this confusio4^ and 
argued one way or the other upon the educational ground, althougli 
the ongiimtor of the disenaaion had most clearly and definitely 
limited his meaning and object in this particular by the statement 
that “ there should be established a system of national institutions 
for the sole purpose of advancing science by practical research, 
apart from teaching it." It seems as if, in consequence of 
the popular agitation that has recently arisen for the introduction 
of scientific subjects into general education, men at once jump to 
the conclusion, when anything at all is said about advancing science, 
that this is the thing that must be meant. It cannot, howevci', be 
too clearly comprehended that these two matters, the “teaching" 
and the “advancing" science, are entirely distinct. They are 
allies in the great work of human improvement, and touch upon 
each other’ s limits at certain points, in a friendly way, but they aro 
intrinsically and essentially distinct both in their objects and methods. 

A student in science has to be taught the leading elements, or it 
may even be all the element^ known at the time of the teaching. 

It would be inexpedient, even if it were practicable, to tell him of 
researches still in progress. The necessity of the case requires that 
his attention shall 1^ strictly confined to what is held to be 
certain and known. The teacher of science, on this account, has to 
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go year after year through the same course of instruction, scarcely 
varied or touched by the action of current discovery, and the 
appliances which his especial work requires are comparatively 
limited, because they are unvarying, and have to be used over and 
over again. It is even questionable whether the mind of the formaF 
teacher does not to some extent take the mould of his labours, and 
become a little stationary and disinclined to forward movement. 
The cultivator of science, on the other hand, commences his action 
at the point where the student leaves off. He is, in fiict, the 
student emancipated from the trammds and leadingHstrings of the 
teacher. He hra ceased to ask, How is such a thing known?” and 
in the place of the question adopts the declaration, ** Sudi and such 
things are not known, and must be ascertained.” From copying, 
and repeating, and verifying, he turns to 'creating. The two pro- 
cesses, the teaching and the extending of science, cannot really be 
advantageously carried out by the same persons or by the same 
means. That the two things are practically recognized as distinct, 
is sufficiently proved by the feet that up to the present time we 
have had no scientific education in England, although we have 
had great scientific activity, and have effected great, although 
insufficient scientific progress. 

It is obvious tliat the extensive, or general adoption of science 
as one of the branches of formal education for the people, will tend 
to increase the number of persons who will subsequently incline to 
ent#r upon the labours of investigation, and that, in this way, 
scientific education does indirectly favour scientific research. Some 
competent authorities, indeed, hold that teaching is a direct aid to 
the cultivator of science, because it keeps him well up in elementary 
knowledge and stimulates him to the discovery of new proofe and 
illustrations, and because it brings him into frequent contact with 
fresh and vigorous, though partially cultivated minds. If this bo 
so, it is clear that the teaching of the cultivator of science would 
not be the teaching that is contemplated in the routine of scientific 
educjition, pro]?erly so called. It must bo applied in advanced 
chissas only, organized and arianged to ensure the special advan- 
tage without profuse and wasteful expenditure of energy, worthy of 
higher and better employment. 

The way in which increased fecilties for extending the boiinds 
of human science must influence scientific teaching is too manifest 
to need that more than a passing word should bo devoted to its 
consideration. Every great fact drawn by the investigator from 
the unfathomed immensity of the unknown, is a contribution made 
to scientific teaching through all lands, and for all time. But 
besides this the augmentation of facilities for prosecuting scientific 
research will naturally render the sUident of science more earnest 
aiul more willing in placing himself, through the advantages of 
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formal education, in the position from which independent res«arch 
may be advantageously entered upon. Indeed, it may ho roimdly 
said, that a very considerable portion of the efforts of scientific edu- 
cation will have been made wastefuUy and uselessly, unless the best 
’men who have been inclined to scientfic investigation bjr their 
teaching, are enabled to follow out the bent of their inclination 
through some door especially opened on their behalf. 

It has been shown that me influence of the state has been 
recognized in Great Britain as a legitimate and wise means of 
seeming to the community the advantage of certain scientific o])era- 
tions that could not be carried on with effect by any other instru- 
mentality in the existing state of society. The argument built 
upon this fact is very largely strengthened when it is remarked, 
that the same necessity is not only recognized and acted upon by 
other civilized and enlightened states, but that for the most jisirt 
such other states much exceed Great Britain in the liberality and 
even munificence with which they furnish organizations and material 
means for the prosecution of scientific research. It is matter of 
the most familiar remark and comment in what a princely way 
observatories of all kinds are equipped and supported in liussia. 
But perhaps the most telling instance that could be adduced in this 
particular, would be the magnificent Chemical Laboratoiw just com- 
pleted at Berlin, from Professor Hoffiioann’s designs. The building 
nas been erected by the Government, at a cost of about 50,000^ 
It is an ornamental red brick structure, enriched with terra-4t>tta 
decorations, and medallions presenting the features of men who 
have played distinguished parts in the science of chemistry. The 
building consists of two quadrangles, so arranged as to secure most 
efficient lighting everywhere. The lecture theatre is sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate between 300 and 400 persons ; but it is 
at the same time a completely equipped laboratory in itself. There 
are other laboratories within the structure for ordinary and for 
advanced students ; and several laboratories for men pursuing 
specific branches of investigation. One very large and complete 
laboratory is reserved for the Professor’s own use. The weighing 
rooms are distinct chambers, efficiently cut off from the fumes of 
the laboratories by intervening spaces. The galvanic batteries are 
held in glass cases, provided with flues to carry off the corrosive 
vapours. Powerful air-pumps exhaust a large series of receivers 
arranged along the wall. The most complete spaciousness prevails 
everywhere, and great care has been taken to secure the possibility 
of extension as necessity arises. The primary object of this splendid 
institution is to afford not only facilities for the students of the 
university, but the offering ready opportunity for original research is 
distinctly recognized in the design. It would be wdl worth while 
to institute a comparison between this princely building deemed 
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necessary by our enlightened German neighbours for the encou- 
ragement of chemical researclf, and the sole attempts that have been 
m^c by ourselves in the same direction, namely, the Laboratory of 
the School of Mines in Jermyn Street, and perhaps the Boyal 
College of Chemistry, which is almost a national establishment. 

It is pretty generally understood that our colonial dependencies 
for the most }>art consider that they are yet too young to have 
much to do with the cares of providing means for the encourage- 
ment or prosecution of science. There is a constant tendency in 
their free-and-easy life to scatter and spread rather than to concen- 
trate. So long as there are millions of acres of unoccupied wastes 
just beyond the outposts of the last appropriated settlements, asking 
men to come and possess them, oiir colonists hold that it is not 
necessary for them to trouble themselves about the progress of 
science. This is so much the case, that the great leviathan proto- 
type of colonization, the Transatlantic liepublic, even now distinctly 
avows that its own proper functions are to diffuse, rather than to 
create; to send the wave of civilization onward into the wilder- 
ness, rather than to increase its depth or force. If this be so, it is 
a correlative consequence of the position that lands otherwise 
circumstanced, as is the case with ^e British Isles, where there 
is a rapidly increasing population but a rigidly limited territory 
and no room for oveimow, must especially take to themselves the 
work of creation, and aim at standing in the van in that particular 
mode of developing and applying ^wer to which small islands are 
adapted by the actual exigencies oi their existence. For tbia rea- 
son alone Great Britain,” of all the nations of the earth, ought 
to be the most munificent and cordial patron of science in any and 
in every form, as the one beneficent genius to whom it has owed so 
much of its ** greaiTiess” and to whom alone it can look for the 
preservation of its greatness on its sea-girt throne in time to come. 
Yet in the fiice of this obvious oonsideration there arises the re- 
markable circunostance, that at the present time Great Britain has 
not a single first-class telescope at work with adequate optical power 
for the refined investigations that are now pressing upon the notice 
of the astronomer, while one of her colonial dependencies in the 
op^site hemisphere has just completed an instrument of this class 
at large public outlay. In all probability results will be secured in 
the spectroscopic analysis of the light of &int stars that fiiil to show 
spectral signs to smaller instruments, through this enlightened act 
of the Melbourne Government, which will give further point to the 
argument now on hand. 

It is an important peculiarity of science, viewed as a branch 
of human pursuit and industry, that there is literally no limit to 
either the objects of investigation or the necessity for continuous 
inquiry. Phenomena of apparently the most trivial character 
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commonly jirove to be the first steps to detluctions and discoveries 
that revolutionize the conditions of civilized society. Every point 
that occurs as involving some insufficiently examined element, 
must 1x3 viewed as a herald that promises to increase and compact 
man’s knowledge of law and his power over material nature. No 
one who had chanced to observe the Bologna Professor of Ana- 
tomy’s pretty and apparently somewhat puerile dealing with the 
contractions of dead firogs, could dver have conceived that there was 
in those experiments the :l^t step towards the utilization of a power 
which was waiting the bidding of ^uman intelligence to cover the 
earth with a network of instantaneous communication, and to en- 
able men to converse and consult together with safety and ease, 
while boisterous oceans of thousands of miles’ span were heaving 
between them. If the lead of Galvani’s experiment had not been 
tracked out as it was, electric telegraphy would most probably 
still have been an art of the futnfe. But if there had been in 
Galvani’s days more adequate provision for seizing and following 
out that lead, it is equally prolxible that the Atlantic would have 
been bridged by the electric cable at a still earlier date in human 
liistory, and that men would have Ixsen now gathering harvest from 
the discovery that is not yet attainable. No one who watched the 
philosophers of Newton’s day, amusing tliemselves with the pro- 
duction of the rainbow si^ectioim from coloured light, could have 
conceived that the little prism of glass was an instrument capable, 
in the hands of more modem philosoj)hy and more advanced intel- 
ligence, of actually sounding the materiiil conditions of the worlds 
and suns of space, severed from man’s theatre of action by such 
awfiil voids that the mind of the investigator yet fails altogether to 
realizo the extent of the span through which the investigation is 
conducted. No one who then looked at the h’ttio prism could Jjave 
imagined that by it the secrets of the sun’s fires were to be revealed 
— that by it the red flames of the total Solar Eclipse, then only 
observable during about six minutes at rare intervals, would bo 
turned into objects of daily and continuous study and record, — that 
by it the proper motion of the remote fixed star, which was rushing 
directly away from the observer, would be detected and measured. 
Yet all this has now been accomplished by the application of the 
prism to the Spectroscope, and it is manifest to cveiy thoughtful 
mind that this wonderful instrument is only yet on the threshold of 
a mighty career. 

But it should be at once understood tliat, whilst every point of 
suggestion and possible investigation should be eagerly seized and 
surely tracked, a natural division of the labour is fixed by circum- 
stance. There are investigations quite sure to be provided for by 
individual taste and entei*prise ; while there are others that neces- 
sarily require forethought and organization, and that will never be 
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carriotl out unless they are insured in some way by the action 
and at the cost of the general community. The exact line of this 
practical distinction will, in all probabihty, be found to be settled by 
the need for expensive appliances, permanently appropriated build- 
ings, and continuous action steadily sustained through long periods. 
These are the conditions which private enterprise cannot and, 
excepting in the rarest instances, will not provide, and which will 
not be furnished unless they are supplied on the urgent call of an 
enlightened community sensible of their need. To take as one 
prominent instance of the field that has to be occupied by. system 
and organization : How numerous are the sustained investigationB 
that are required into the pr^ertics of the various materials em- 
ployed in the useful arts! '\i^o can yet explain the thousand 
forms which are assumed by iron, and the thousand changes the 
metal undergoes under the slightest variety of handling? all of 
which have ^rect bearings upon the economies, and, in these recent 
days of multiplied marvels, even upon the safety of human life. The 
ordinary alloys of the mechanic — brass, gun-metal, boll-metal, and 
their congeners, — are all universally cast by the rule of thumb. 
Upon a recent occasion, when it was found to be highly desirable 
to introduce large castings of aluminium bronze into the frames of 
the large theodolites prepared to bear the strain of central stations 
of observation in the Indian Gcodetical Survey, this was done to a 
considerable degree with the most promising eflfect^but it was found 
to be absolutely impracticable to carry the principle out to the 
desired extent, on account of the want of all appliances for dealing 
with such masses of a new alloy. In yet higher branches of the 
application of science, man is still more in the dark. The most 
intelligent mechanics at this moment know literally nothing as 
to what is the best material for the construction of the linear 
measures, on the truthfulness of which all the value of geodetical 
measures depends ; neither can they say whether any material that 
can bo employed for this purpose will retain its dimensions and 
co-efficient of expansion unaltered through long intervals of time. 
This one investigation alone requires a special building devoted to 
the task, and long years of close, continuous, and systematic obser- 
vation. If there were such a thing as a building properly devised 
and prepared for investigating generally the properties of the 
metals, fresh work and useful results would never fiiil it, so long as 
metals are used by man. The course that has been taken by the 
Prussians in forming the Hofimann Laboratory at Berlin is 5er- 
tainly one which may be accepted as an example of one way in 
which the forward movement of science may be quickened without 
entailing any risk of doing harm as well as good. If buildings 
designed for special work were placed not in, but accessibly near, 
to the largest and most important towns of the kingdom, combining 
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in tbeir construction the four prime essentials of rigid stability, 
free command of light, provision for the maintenance of any re- 
quired temperature, and quietude, so that they could bo used by all 
•who could show that they had really work to do in them, the cost 
of their establishment would most certainly very soon be returned 
manifold to the community. 

For the thinkers and social philosophers of England should 
never lose sight of one great fact that underlies ihis question, and 
certainly will continue so to do under all drcumstances and events; 
— ^namdy, that scientific work richly pays the community, but does 
noi pay the man. Upon the whole it may be smd that the chief 
discoveries in human Imowledge are made by individuals who labomr 
'hard at some daily drudgery for a livelihood and then spend their 
savings and, as innumerable dark pages of human histor^r show, too 
often something beyond their savmgs, to benefit their kind, carry- 
ing, as their own reward for the work, privation and impoverishment 
to the brink of early graves. It certainly is no very rash or bold 
step to assume that something is wanting in social arrangements 
where this has to be said of a nation that is at the present time 
adding millions of pounds sterling every year to its accumulated 
wealth, in the main drawn from improvements in science. 

The large world of scientific men, properly so called, are upon 
the whole ripe for the recognition of the need for some kind of 
increased facility for carrying on severe research. This is at once 
^parent whenever the topic is introduced in general conversation. 
QHie main point of diflieulty, so &r as scientific men are concerned, 
is the question of the best means of doing what is admitted to bo 
so imperatively called for. Many in the ranks of science believe 
that the work would be most surely and most satisfactorily per- 
formed by the Government, and that it even could be efSciently 
performed by no other agency. Others, on the contraiy, conceive 
that scientific men can manage their own affairs best, without any 
extraneous interference, and that any meddling of the state would 
tend to cripple and lethargize, rather than to quicken and strengthen. 
There is obviously much to be said on both sides in this particular 
bearing; and it is therefore well that the issue should be fiiirly 
joined, and that much should be said, as now certainly will be the 
case. 

The objection of scientific men to state action seems, however, 
principally .to rest on a threefold ground. There seems to be a sort 
of general notion that statesmen do not know much about science. 
Added to this there is the strong fear that if the state subsidized 
and directed scientific investigation, science would work in leading- 
strmgs, instead of in the absolute freedom which is the first condition 
of her own being, the very breath of her life. And then again 
there is the notion that where fhe state Jbas a finger there •will be 
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patronage, and prolbronco of inferior agents, who have the support 
of friendly recommendations, to superior agents who are standing 
alone. 

In regard to this point of view it will not be necessary to say 
more at presoiit, than that these objections are all properly appH- 
cablo to state “ maladminisiraiionfi rather than to state action. 
Tho notion that the government of an enlightened community 
should concern itself with facihtating and quickening tho know- 
ledge and intelligence of the people, of course presumes that the 
government is to be one that is in every sense worthy of the 
important trust. There can be no doubt that if a government is 
not worthy of this great trust, and is not capable of carrying out 
this important object, it is not worthy of being held to be a govern- 
ment at all. A writer in a recent number of the ‘ Student ’ has 
very tersely and admirably touched upon this aspect of the matter, 
and has given pointed expression to the true principle that has to 
bo looked to in regard to it. He says, “ As civilization advances, 
and political liberty extends, hostile distinctions between govern- 
ments and people pass away, and nations tend to organize themselves 
as great co-operative societies, turning the central power in any 
direction consistent with individual rights, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of general good. There ought to he no fear of inve^ing 
'projperhj condiJtuied governments with too much •power of being 
useful, though there may bo great necessity for constituting efficient 
safeguards and checks agamst abuse. Human progress is not likely 
to diminish tho -sphere of state action, but, on the contrary, to 
increase it.” It is surely true that in few branches of state action 
have the tivils alluded to less to bo feared than in relation to tho 
adoption of formal measures for tho extension of science. So far 
as the experiment has been tried, there has been ample guarantee 
that wliere science is concerned, distinction and acknowledged 
ability do outw<-igh all other influences and considerations of what- 
t!ver kind, and to an extent certainly not encountered in other 
departments of tho public stance. It is enough in illustration of 
tliis to 2 >oint to tho names that are found at the head of four impor- 
tant deiiiU'tnients where circumstances have compelled a considerable 
amount of state action. An Ainy directs tho National Observatory. 
An Owen looks after tho Natural History Collections of Bloomsbury. 
A Hooker, after years of tric<l and arduous laboiu* among the 
Himalayas, is tho presiding spirit of the treasures and glories of 
Kew ; and in tho young Mincralogical School in Jermyn Street are 
cncoimtered such names as Mm'chison, Warrington Smyth, and 
Huxley. 

It should also most certainly be remembered that in one particular 
sense science-extension enjoys a remarkable immunity from danger 
of noxious contamination, issuing from state contact, oven over its 

VOIi, VI. E 
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near relativo, science-education. It is fairly •within the scope of an 
ardent and timid imagination to conceive that a state might 
attempt to indoetrinato the national mind with a certain foregojio 
and foredetermincd scheme, adapted to work towards sonio set 
purpose ; but it certainly is not possible to imagine the utter 
absurdity ef a state influencing the direction of discovery, or 
shaping the perceptions of new truth. 

On the whole, then, the investigatien which will new be fermally 
entered upon, and which will be pressed upon public attention, will 
be pretty much compressed into a nutshell, and will take one clear 

{ )ractical issue. At a time when the sur&ce deposits and surface 
eads of the gi’eat mine of theoretical and practical science are 
almost exhausted by individual juckers, are deep diggings to be 
opened out by the aid of a small driblet of the capital that has 
been created from the past yieldings of the property ? Are civilized 
nations, and especially is England, where there is such isolation 
and concentration of life and mind-energy, to remain content to 
benefit by small accidental wnifs and strays of discovery that fall 
in from time to time ; or is a clear, powerful, and organized effort to 
be made to use the present accumulation of human intelligence as 
a means of quickening the acquisition of that thorough knowledge 
of tho properties and workings of material nature, which is the 
essence of civilization, and the instrument by which the W’ell-being, 
the high dignity, and the happiness of tho human race are worked 
out ? 


VI. THE GEEAT SOLAE ECLIPSE OF AUGUST 18, 1868. 

By William Crookes, F.E.S., &c.. Editor. 

The phenomena attending a total eclipse of tho sun have always 
been of a most impressive chaiacter, but only within a comjmrativoly 
recent period have they been observed systematically, and stiU 
more recently looked forward to as an op])ortuuity for solving 
many important probloms in solar physics. Pre'vious to 1860, our 
knowledge of the physical constitution of tho sun was based almost 
exclusively on theoretical grounds. In that year, however, a some- 
what important eclipso of tho sun occurred, the line of totality 
passing over Spain, and expeditions from different countries were 
organized to observe it. The most important of these was that 
taken from England by Dr. Warren Do la Eue, who especially 
devoted himself to securing photographic records of the progress 
of the eclipso. The point on which information was principally 
sought was tho physical constitution of the red protuberances, for 
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hitherto opinions had been divided as to whether they belonged to 
the sun, the moon, or were the results of refraction, &c., in our 
own atmos])here. The highly successful photographs taken by 
Dr. Do la itue solved this point, and proved conclusively that the 
prominences belonged to the sun. But these photograplis, whilst 
they solved one point, raised other problems even more ijerplexing. 
Assuming that tlio prominou'’cs belonged to the sun, it had been 
taken for granted that they a* ore of the nature of mountains pro- 
jecting from the solar disc, but the photograph showed us enormous 
masses of matter, well defined and sharp in their outline, but of a 
size and shape perfectly incompatible with sohdity, and hanging 
suspended several thousand miles above the surface of the sun. 
Instead of being settled by the 1860 eclipse, the problem Avas in 
reality only started, and astronomers, chemists, and physicists, have 
been looking forAvard eagerly to the opi)ortunities offered last 
August to advance some steps nearer its solution. 

It seems as if a combination of intoresling researches in several 
branches of science culminated in this one ecl^ise. Simultaneously 
with the definite statement of the problem by the photograj)hs, the 
attention of the scientific Avorld Avas forcibly diiectcd to a new 
instrument of physical research — the spectroscope — Avhich was 
destined to aflbrd a completcj answer to the main question. The 
admirable researches of Bunsen and Kirchhoff * led to the general 
prosecution of spectroscopic rese arch, and paved the way for thodis- 
*cov(iries of Kirchhoff, Fou(mult, Plucker, IMiller, Huggins, and others. 
The researches, osiMxrially of the latter philosopher, on the spectra 
of the stars, nebula;, and comets, showed what a jTOAverful instrument 
the spectroscope would be in researches on solar physics, and espe- 
cially in the examination of those rare phenomena only to be seen 
during a total eclipse. 

It was accordingly agreed tacitly that spectrum obserA'ations Avero 
those likely to bear most fruit, and in most of the cxpeditioiLS which 
Avero sent out this year the spectroscope was intended to play an 
important part. 

This great eclipse stands alone in the annals of astronomy. In 
time of duration (nearly seven minutes at the maximum) it exceeds 
all recorded eclipses, and more than thirty generations of astro- 
nomers will come and go before an equal length of totality will bo 
Avilnessed. The eclipse observed in Spain only gave the observers 

minutes as the longest time in which to concentrate their 
observations, and it is therefore not surprising that so much anxiety 
was shown amongst scientific men of all countries to make the most 
of this graiid opportunity. 

No single astronomical event has ever before excited such 
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interest. Expeditions were sent half-way across the gloho, from 
England, Franco, and Germany, and, fitted with all tho neccsstiry 
apparatus, were stationed at different points along the line of totality, 
from Aden, on the Bed Sea, to Wah-Tonno, in tho Malay peninsula. 
Two expeditions were sent from England, one under the auspices 
of the Boyal Society, under Lieut. Herschel, who was to devote 
himself principally to spectrum observations of the corona and red 
prominences; the other, fix>m the Boyal Astronomical Society, 
under the charge of Major Tennant. Tho Koyal Society spent 
nearly 300Z. for instruments for tho expedition ; and in case bad 
weather should interfere with the observations at the principil 
stations, four hand-spectrum telescopes, similar to those devised by 
Mr. Huggins for observations of meteors, were also sent out to bcj 
distribute to other observers along tho central lino of the eclipst). 
The French also sent out two expeitions, one under the charge of 
M. Janssen, and the other imder M. Stephan. Two Prussian 
expeditions wore sent out, and it was also expected that Mr. Pogsoii, 
of the Madras Observatory, would also start with a party of 
observers to some spot along the central line. 

Mi^r Tennant, some considerable time beforehand, computed 
for the whole breadth of the Indian peninsula the central line and 
the limits of totality. The shadow is about 143 miles broad, and 
the line of totality would pass over Kolapoor, Belgaum, Kurnoul, 
Sikunderahad, Ongole, Guntoor, Masulipatam, Eajah IVFandri, the 
whole course of the Eistna, its Delta, and that of the Godaveri, and 

f iarts of the valleys of the Bhuna and Toongabruda, Leaving 
ndia proper, tho shadow would cross the Bay of Bengal, tho north 
Andaman island, and then pass through the Mergui Arclujiolago 
and the province of Tenasserim, across the Malay |X)nin.sula to the 
island of Borneo, which it would reach between our colony of 
Labuan and the Sarawak country. “ Of this coursti,” Major Tennant 
considered “tho west coast of India would bo oxjieriencing tlu^ 
south-west monsoon. The same state of things exists at Iho 
Andaman Islands, and on the British side of tho Malay peninsnia. 
The other side is not easily attainable, and I am not aware that 
there would be any inducement to go to Borneo. Tlic Eastern 
part of the track through India affords, I believe, every chanc(! of 
fine weather, and I think observers would do well to select that 
part.” 

In accordance with these suggestions, tho North German 
Expedition stationed themselves at Aden ; Lieut, Herschel went to 
Belgaum; another English party, under Captain Haig, who had 
been supplied with one of the hand-spectroscopes, was stationed 
at Beejapoor ; whilst the other Engh’sh expedition under Major 
Tennant went to Guntoor, at which station tho French observers 
under M. Janssen, who represented the Academic des Sciences 
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and tte Bureau des Longitudes, also located themselves; lastly, 
another French observer, M. Stephan, and wrty, took their post 
of observation at Wah-Tonne, on the Pe- 
ninsula of Malacca. Another German expe- 
dition stationed at Moolwar, eighteen miles 
south of Beejapoor, were unfortunately pre- 
vented by clouds from making any o^rva- 
tions. 

Fig. 1 shows the path of the eclipse, the 
black band covering all places within the Ime of 
totality. The different stations are named and 
left white. Thus the North German observers 
would secure their results at half-past six in the 
morning, soon after sunrise, whilst those situ- 
ated at the more easterly stations would not 
commence work until several hours later. Most 
of the expeditions were supplied with photo- 
graphic apiiaratuH, and it was hoped that by 
til us securing photographs of the totality, taken 
at intervals of several hours, it could be ascer- 
tained whether the form of the protuberances 
underwent any perceptible change of shape. 

The German expedition at Aden and that under 
Major Tennant at Guntoor were more or less 
successful in securing photographs, but suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed to enable any 
comparative examinations to be made of these. 

The principal phenomena which had to be 
observed (besides the general aspect of the 
country, the variations in tho intensity of light, 

&c.) were : — 

1. Photographic delineations of the pheno- 
mena of totality. 

2. Tho position, heights, and general con- 
figuration of the red protuberances. 

3. Tho appearance of the corona and its 
state of polarization. 

4. Spectrum observations on the corona and 
prominences. 

These by no means exhaust the list of what 
was to be observed, but writing after tho event, 
they form convenient headings under which to 
range tho various discoveries. For the sake of 
convenience, the results of tho various expedi- 
tions will be collated and described under these 
several headings. 
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1. PHOToaRAPmo Bbsults. 

Judging from the accounts which have come to England, there 
appears little doubt that the German expedition to Aden was the 
most successful in this respect. Dr. Vogel, one of the most eminent 
of the German photographers, had been selected to take charge 
of this department. His arrangements were admimble in their 
systematic precision. Possible cases of failure were anticipated, 
and carefully provided against, and for some time previously all the 
staff had been engaged in rehearsing the various operations which 
would have to be gone through during the eventful 2™ 55" of 
totality ; in short, everything was so well rehearstid, and (wery one 
so carefully told off to his duty, that failure from preventible causes 
was scUiCedy possible. Aden had been selected as tlui mo.st likely spot 
in the zone of totality to be tree from clouds; the evening before 
the eclipse was, however, very cloudy, and occasioned great anxiety, 
and on the morning of the 18th the sun rose behind thick k.nks of 
purple gmy eland ; before totality commenced the clouds separated, 
and enabled four successful photograjdjs to be taken. The appiiratus 
employed was a telescope having an achromatic lens six inches 
diameter and six feet focus, specially ground by Steinheil, so as to 
get the photographic imago in focus. This afforded a solar imsigo 
of '^ths of an inch in diameter, and was mounted cquatorially and 
moved by clockwork, adjusted so as to counkract the motion of the 
earth? and to keep the telescope rigidly fixed on the image during 
the ton or fifteen seconds required to receive the impression. To 
the end of the telescope was fixed a small photogra 2 )hie camera, 
provided with dark slides, each of which would hold a sensitive 
plate large enough to take two images. The following is the 
description given by Dr. Vogel of his opei-ations : — 

“The totolity of the eclipse at Aden was about three minutes 
long (in India five minutes) ; mjvertheless, we had chosen Aden for 
our station because there were already photographic observers in 
India, and bemuse the totality appeared at Aden about an hour 
earlier than in India. Therefore a comparison of the different 
results would enable us to decide the qiu'stion if the protuberances 
appearing at a total eclipse of the sun were changing in the course 
of time or not. 

“ Our task was to get, within these three minutes, as many 
views of the phenomenon as possible. For this inmposo we had 
previously ■ exercised ourselves in the employment of the idioto- 
graphic telescope, like artillerymen with their guns. Dr. Fritscho 
prepared the plates in the first tent. Dr. Zenker put the dark slides 
into the telcsc<^. Dr. Thiell exposed, and I myself developed in the 
second tent. Wo ascertained that it was possible in this way to get 
six images (three plates of two images) during three minutes. 
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“When the decisive moment was fast advancing, the sky, 
hitherto covered with clouds, showed some openings, through 
which the sun, already covered partially by the moon, was to 
be seen. 

“ The sun crescent became smaller and smaller, and the opening 
in the clouds seemed to increase. 

“ The last minutes before the totality (which began at twenty 
minutes past six o’clock) went rapidly away. Dr. Fritscho and 
myself crept into the tents, where we remained, consequently wo 
have seen nothing of the totality. Our work began ; wo cxjjosed 
the first plate five and ten seconds, in order to know what was the 
proper time. 

“ JVTuliammed, our black servant, brought the first attempt into 
my tent. I poured tlio iron developer over tho plate, eager to 
know what was to come. At this moment my light wfis ex- 
tijiguished. I called for light, but nobody heard me, as all wei’O 
about their ta.sk. I stretched my right hand out of the tent, 
holding tho dark slide in tho loft, and happily caught a small oil 
lamp, which I had previously prepared. And now I saw the 
image of the sun appciaring on the plate. The dark margin of 
tho sun was surrounded by a series of peculiar elevations — ;the 
other side showed a strange hook ; tho phenomenon being exactly 
tho same in both views. My joy was great ; but there was no 
time for enjoyment. I 
soon received the second, 
and, after another minute, 
the third plate. ‘ The sun 
is coming forth ! ’ ex- 
claimed I)r. Zenker. Tlic 
totality was over. All 
seemed to have been done 
in a moment. 

“ When 1 developed tho 
second plate I perceived 
only very weak traces of 
an image. The clouds had 
veiled the sun at tho very 
moment of tho exposure. 

The third plate gave two 
brilliant views, with pro- 
tuberances at the lower 
margin. Gltid to have secured so much, we washed, fixed, and var- 
nished the plates, and immediately took some copies on glass, which 
were to be dispatched to Europe separately.” 

Fig. 2 is copied from these photographs. 

The protuberances a, h, and c were given on the first plates, and 
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the protuberances d, e were shown on the third plate. The ^cat 
hom e is in height about ^^^th of the sun’s diameter, and it would 
therefore in rojility be 12,000 miles high. 

Major Tennant, writing from Guntoor, on the day of the 
eclipse, says : — 

“ This morning was very promising, and if it had followed the 
course of its predecessor w'e should have had a niagnificont clear 
sky, but it clouded over the esist with thin cuuuilostrati, whudi, 
while hardly stopping vision, interfere very much with tlie jhoto- 
graphic energy ; and the result was that every lu'gativo was under- 
exposed, and wo have little more than very dense marks showing 
the protuberances. The six plates arranged for were duly exj)osod, 
but the heat so concentrated the nitrate of silver solution tliat, 
besides showing but faint trai*es of any corona, they are all 
covered wdth stjots. Still, wo may niako something of them, and 
will try.” 

This appears very unsatisfactoiy ; but from a second letter, 
written five days after, he says that they have since been enlarging 
the 2 )hotograj)hs, and ho is very well siitislietl. 

“The clouds reduced the a<diuisni vmy much and very un- 
equally, but that has shown new things to me. 1st. There is very 
little corona. 2nd. The cloudy structure of j)romiuenccs is very 
marked. 13ut the most remarkable tlung is a great horn, vrhich 
seeins to have been 3' 20" nearly high. I have, as I told Mr. 
Airy, clearly seen in its spectrum, c, n, and I, and I believe I saw 
p, but did not identify it. Now this shows both in Nos. 1 and 3 
(photographs) as a nbbon of light, coiled spirally round a semi- 
transparent centre. It is very beautiful, and marked in 3, which 
was taken two minutes after the (commencement of) totality, and 1 
am doing my best to keep this feature (to retain this feature) in the 
copies. No. 1 was taken apparently before the last of the suii wont. 
Phillips (one of his assistants) says it was ; and there is a spot of 
fog such as would bo the result. There is a fine lino of light seen 
through all this fog much brighter tlian the corona. This, too, 1 
am keeping on enlarging. Wo have got six enlarged positives 
about 2^ inches in diameter from each negative. Every one of 
these shows the same remarkable spiral stmeture in the great horn. 

I lind there are traces in a drawing which Dr. Janssen got made of 
that prominence (mentioned in the first part of his lettera as 
invisible to the eye) of which I spoke. The positive copies I will 
.enlarge to 9 inches.” 

In a subsequent letter Major Tennant says that the great hom 
was 90,000 English miles or more in height. 

The editor of the ‘Photographic News’ has commented in 
very severe terms on those results. He says : — “ Our first impulse, 
on reading such a statement as the result of such an expedition on 
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such an occasion, was to repeat the famous sentence of Buskin, 
‘Thfe is not failure, hut disaster!’ Compared with the results 
obtained by Mr. Warren Do la Bue in Spain, in 1860, compared 
with those secured by the German Expedition, such an issue as the 
above is most humiliating. The plates were under-exposed, and 
covered with spots, wo are told, as though the possibility of guard- 
ing against such contingencies was a thing undreamt of. This 
expedition was sent out by tl Boyal Society, aided by Government, 
and we fear very much that it is to the aid of the latter much of 
the failure may be attributed. It is probable, in fact, that it is due 
to red tape. A staff of men provided by Government might or 
might not bo fitted in all respects for the work; but if the men 
‘ told off ’ for the duty knew nothing of photograjdiy, it would bo 
against all precedent to unpoi*t a photographer from another dc- 
])artmeut. Jf the men were selected from the Engineers, and they 
^vere n<)l, IhiJiiliav with photographic ojierations, it would bo quite 
inadiiussihl(.' lo iuiroduco amongst tliem men from (s:iy) tlio Artil- 
lery, who Avere skilled pholographers. It is probable, from what 
we can learn, tliat to a cause of this kind the failure in result was 
diio. lie this as it may, however, it appears tolembly clear that no 
exj>i"'i()need pliotogniplicr formed part of the expedition staff, or we 
sliould not have heard of such 2 )uerile difficulties as spots from con- 
centrations of the silver solution. We have in this country several 
idiotographers of high repute and great practical skiU, who have 
had experience in Etiatern photography, and who have succeeded 
amid the gravest difficulties. We refer to such men as Bedford, and 
Frith, and Goode. Surely it would have been possible to have 
secured the services of some of these or other experienced photogra- 
phers to whom the purely photographic operations should have 
been confided, and who would have certainly secured immunity 
from the disasters attending concentrated silver solutions, and pro- 
bably also from the risk of under-exijosuro.” 

2. The GENEnAL Conpigtjraxion op the Bed Pbotubekanoes. 

On this subjec^t an immense amount of information has been 
accumu]atc<i. At Aden Dr. Weiss says that tln*ee protuberances 
wore visible during the cclijwo, without counting the red border 
which at the commencement and at the end of the totality encircled 
wide portions of the lunar limb, and which towards the end ap- 
pctu’cd surrounded by a deep blue aureola shading off into the sky. 
The first protuberance appeared very near the point where the last 
ray of the sun disappeared. Its appearance was that of an agglo- 
meration of protuberances very complicated in its details. The 
second, the most interesting of all, was located at the eastern 
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border of ihe lunar disc, rising to a considerable height almost 
perpmidicularly. Its appearance was nearly that of a finger* bent 
m tuQ middle. The third only appeared towards the end of totality 
in the form of a small conical elevation almost diametrically oppo~ 
site the first. All these protuberances were of a clear carmine tint 
and sharj^y defined. 

Dr. T. Oppolzer, one of the observers at Aden, reports that 
the prominences appeared as if detached from the sun. At tho 
final moment of totality, there was noticed at the sjiot where the 
sun was about to reappear, a red border, separated at the last 
moment from the lunar disc by an intensely luminous spac^e, which 
formed, as it were, a bridge between tho disc and the red border. 

Captain Tanner, E.E., who in conjunction with Captain Haig 
and Mr. Kero Laxuman, observed the eclipse at Bcejapoor, has given 
the following account of his ol)Sorvations. This gentleman is an 
expert delineator, and occujued himself in making rapid sketches of 
what he saw. The accompanying drawing (Eig. 3) is copied from 

Captain Tanner’s sketch, 
who gives the following 
descriptionof it : — “I at 
first saw three promi- 
nences — one long, curved, 
pointed tongue, and two 
close together,straight but 
flat -topped, about tw*- 
thirds the height of tho 
former. They were of a 
rose-madder colour, and 
were decidedly more like 
flames than anything else, 
not only in their general 
apj)earance and colour, 
but by their being com- 
posed of smaller tongues 
of flame parallel (or nearly 
so) to the general axis of tho flame, so tliat they had a streaky 
appearance and a ragged edge. At the first glance, when the 
sun was somewhat obscured by clouds, I thought they wtue 
homogeneous and had hard edges ; but this idea was at once dis- 
pelled when the clouds cleared off. Tho two protuberances, 
which were .close together, were not, as far as I could see, joined 
by any smaller shots of flame. I afterwai'ds observed one small 
protuberance, and marked tho position of it in my sketch. I 
did not observe tlrat it was streaky, as the others were — perliaps 
on account of its being so small, and perhaps because I had not 
sufficient time to examine it properly. As regards the corona 
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when we first began to see the eclipse through the clouds, I was 
under the impression that the eclipse, instead of being total, was 
only annular, so bright was the corona near the moon’s limb. I 
could not detect any irregularities in the structure of the corona, 
but the light appeared to be gradually shaded off all round.” ’ 
Dr. Janssen, who was at Guntoor, was principally occupied with 
spectruiu observations, but he gives a very grapMc account of the 
appearance of the long horn, which he says was more than three 
minutes high, and shone with a splendour difficult to imagine. It 
recalled the flame of a forgo issuing with violence from openings in 
the fuel, and driven by the force of the blast. ‘ The protuberance on 
the right (the eastern edge) pr^ented the appearance of a collection 
of snowy mountains, whose base rested on the limb of the moon, 
and which were illuminated by a setting sun. 

ordinary observations at Wah-QJpnne on the protuberances 
were made by M. Stephan. He examined the phenomena of totality 
in a large telescope, and describes the protuberances as appearing 
with marvellous sharpness; they were in four groups, arranged as 
shown in Fig. 4 ; tneir 
colour was described as 
rose coral, slightly tinged 
with violet ; they all 
seemed attached by a 
perfectly distinct base, 
and not to float at a cer- 
tain distance above the 
snn, as drawn by some ob- 
servers in recent eclipses. 

The longest protuberance 
had a length which was 
not less than the tenth 
part of the lunar dia- 
meter. 

During this eclipse it 
was noticed by more than 
one observer that the red 
flauu'S were not extinguished immediately after the totality had 
passed over. Thus Dr. Weiss, at Aden, said that the large 
horn remained visible for a minute after tho sun had reappeared, 
being only then lost in tho clouds; and Dr. Oppolxer, who was 
also at Aden, says that this same protuberance could be dis- 
tinguished for thirty-seven seconds after the last moment of 
totality. At Beejapoor, IMr. Kero Laxuraan describes the great 
protuberance as like a rod flaming torch, streaked by several 
dark red lines. Ho says it was visible “ for about two minutes 
after tho end of totality, and had there l)oen no clouds I think it 
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could have been seen longer. At Wah-Tonne, M. Stephan records 
that one of the protuberances remained visible for several seconds 
after the third contact (the reappearance of the sun). This per- 
sistence may seem extraordinary, since the long protuberance did 
not appear till the second contact ; this, however, may be attributed 
to the fact, that at the third contact the eye was in a state of 
repose owing to tho darkness of totality.” 

Another curious phenomenon has been recorded by some ob- 
servers, from which it would appear that close to tho surface of 
the sun there is a highly luminous atmosphere. This is most 
strikingly described by M. Stephan. He says that the second con- 
tact was not followed by a sudden disappearance of all bright light ; 
after the disap^rance of the edge of the sun tho moon still 
appeared to M. ^seraud and himself as if it were surrounded Avith 
a narrow luminous bordei^ about a quarter of a minute in thick- 
ness, of a brilliancy almost comparable to that of the sun ; “ this 
ring is so brilliant that it might lead to an error in the estima- 
tion of contact. This luminous ring reappeared some seconds 
before the third contact. Thus, the actual globe of the sun would 
appear to be surrounded with a thin diaphanous shell, extremely 
brOliant.” 

The captain and officers of the * Eangoon,’ steamship, belonging 
to the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, which hap- 
pened to be almost on the central line of totality, nave given a very 
full description, with drawings, of the phenomena observed. 

Fig. 5 shows the ap- 
pearance presented to 
them soon after the com- 
mencement of totality. 
The long flame was 5' 
high, and very brilliant ; 
in the upper portion was 
another snorter and wider 
prominence. One of the 
officers on board says that 
the long horn became 
suddenly visible about a 
minute after tho com- 
mencement of totality. 

Fig. 6 shows the po- 
sition of the prominences 
at the reappearance of the 
sun. The upper promi- 
nence disappeared suddenly, but the inferior one remained visible 
for about ten seconds longer, with its dimensions reduced one- 
half. 
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The colour of the prominences is described as different by each 
observer. 

Major Tennant de- 
scribes them as white; 

Captain Branfill, as co- 
loured ; Captain Haig 
speaks of them as “red 
flames;” Captain Tanner, 
as rose madder ; Mr. 

Kero Laxuman, as a red 
flaming torch, and as red 
streaked by several dark- 
ened lines. Governor 
Hennessy compares one 
of them to a tower of rose- 
coloured clouds, “ more 
beautilul than any rose- 
colour I ever saw ano- 
ther he describes as a 
bright blue, like a bril- 
liant sapphire with light thrown upon it ; next to that was the 
so-called rose-colour, and at the right comer a sparkling mby tint. 

3. The Phenomena of the Corona. 

The state of polarization of the light of the corona was the 
principal phenomenon which was to be observed, and the results 
are very concordant. 

Lieut. W. M. Campbell, who was stationed at Bel^um with 
Lieut. Horschol, determined satisfactorily that the li^t of the 
corona was polarized in planes passing through the sun’s centre. 
Captain Branfill, who was at Guntoor, made the same observation, 
and this fact has been further confirmed by the observations made 
by tlie French observers. 

The accounts received as to the luminosity of the corona vary. 
Captains Haig and Tanner say that on the first glimpse of tho 
eclipse the corona appeared so bright that it gave them the 
momentary impression of its being an annular eclipse ; and Captain 
Haig further remarks that tho light of the red flames was to 
the naked eye so feeble as to be outshone to extinction by that of 
the corona. Governor Hennessy, in the Island of Borneo, speaks 
of tho corona as a luminous ring, composed of a multitude of 
rays quite irregular in length and in direction ; from the upper and 
lower parts they extended in bands to a distance more than twice 
the diameter of the sun. Other bands appeared to fall towards 
one side ; but in this there was no regularity, for bands near them 


Fig. 6. 
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fell away apparently towards the other side j they resembled niasses 
of luminous hair in complete disorder; and Lieut. Eay compared 
them to horses’ tails. 

Very few spectrum observations were made of the corona, but 
it apparently gave either no spectrum at all or a very faint con- 
tinuous spectrum; no bright lines were seen. What few observa- 
tions appear of value will be found under the next section, as the 
observations of the corona and the red prominences cannot easily 
be separated. 

It is interesting to observe how the darkness appeared to vary 
in different places during totality. Captain Haig, near Bec'japoor, 
says that they were sm'pi'ised to find it so far from total : they could 
easily write, read writing, and read the seconds of their watches, 
without the aid of artificial light; in tlie town, on the contrary, 
the darkness was so great that it was not possible to see one’s own 
hand; and at Uloolwar a gentleman dropped part of an eye-piece of 
a telescope, and it was not possible to find it, even by placing the 
eye close to the ground, until after the end of totality. In Borneo, 
under a cloudless sky, the darkness came on as if a thundei-slorm 
was just about to break; the birds, dragonflies, and butterflies 
disappeared, and the crickets and cicadse began to sound; and 
immediately before the total obscuration the horizon could not be 
seen; the sky was of a dark leaden blue, and the trees looked 
almost black; the faces of the observers looked dark, but not 
pallid or unnatural. The moment of maximum darkness seemed 
to be immediately before the total obsem-ation, and for a few 
seconds nothing could be seen except objects quite dose to the ob- 
servers. Major Tennant says that the darkness was very slight, 
and the colour not half so gloomy as in the eclipse of 1857, which 
was partial at Delhi, where he was then. 

Venus shone out very brilliantly, and Sirius and several other 
of the brighter stars were seen, but no mention is made by anyone 
of Mercury or the supposed iutra-mcrcurial planet Vulcan. 

4. Spectrum Observations on the Corona and Bed 

Prominences. 

Most fortunately, these observations, which were likely to be of 
the greatest importance, have been the most uniformly successful. 
The least satisfactory observation is that of M. J. Bziha, one of 
the North-German party at Aden ; but from the description of the 
apparatus it was not well fitted for the examination of any special 
part, and would only give a general ^ectrnm of the whole light 
received on it. He says that his object was to concentrate on the 
spectrum the light emanating from the corona during the totality 
The black bines of the solar spectrum remained perfectly distinct 
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till tfie commencement of totality, when they disappeared imme- 
diately, leaving only a dall spectr im, still always perceptible and 
continuous. A reverstff'of the sp jtrum, that is to say, an appear- 
ance of luminous lines in the plac s occupied by the black lines did 
not take place. When towards the end of totality, light clouds 
covered the corona in such a manner as only to allow the light &om 
the red border and that from the protuberances to pass, the spectrum 
underwent a remarkable change, all the colours oi greatm* refrangi- 
bility than the green disappeared, and the red extremity only 
remained under the form of a spectrum interrupted by wide bands. 
The first ray of the sun after totality instantly occasioned the 
reappearance of Fraunhofer’s lines. 

Amongst the English observers Lieut. Herschel took the most 
accurate observations. In a letter to Mr. Huggins, dated from 
he gives the following vivid accoimt of his discovery of 
the constitution of the red flames ; — 

“Aboiit a quarter of a minute before totality a thick cloud 
ol)scured the sun. I had placed the slit of the spectroscope so as 
to cross the crescent at about the vanisliing point of the hmb, and 
was watching the narrow solar spectrum grow rapidly narrower. 
You may conceive the state of nervous tension at this moment. 
Whatever the corona was competent to show must in a few seconds 
have been revealed — unless indeed it should so happen that a 
prominence should bo situated at that precise spot, in which case 
the double spectrum would be presented. But the solar spectrum 
faded out while it had still appreciable width, and I knew a cloud 
was the cause. I went to the finder, removed the dark glass, and 
waited — in that fever of philosophical impatience which recognizes 
th 0 »futility of irritation, even while it chafes under the knowledge 
of fleeting seconds — how long I cannot say, perhaps half-ar-minute. 
1 can well recall the kind of frenzied temptation to turn screws and 
look somewhere else, checked by the calm ticking of the clock 
hilliug of a firm hold of the right place, cloud or no cloud. Soon 
the cloud hurried over, following the moon’s direction, and therefore 
revealing first the upper limb, with its radiating an^ as I fiincied, 
scintillating corona, and then the lower limb. Instantly 1 marked 
a prominence near the needle point in the finder. A rapid turn of 
the tangent screw covered it with the point of the needle. Those 
few seconds of unveiling were practically aU that I saw of the 
echpso as a spectator. The instant the prominence was upder 
the needle point I returned to the spectroscope. A single glance 
solved the problem in great measure. Three vivid lines — red, 
orange, blue ! No others, no trace of a continuous spectrum. I 
think I was a little excited about this time, for I shouted quite 
unnecessarily to my recorder, ‘Bed, green, yellow,* quite conscious of 
the foot that I meant orange and blue. I lost no time in applying 
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myself to measnrement. And here I hesitate ; I have no idea how 
those five minutes passed so quickly. Clouds were evidently passinj; 
continually, for the lines were only visibl(3roccasionally. The red 
must have been less vivid than the orange, for after a short attempt 
to measure it I passed on to secure the orange, and succeeding to 
my satisfaction, tried for the blue line. Here I was less successful. 
The glimpses of light were rarer and feebler, the line itself growing 
shorter and farther from the cross. I did, however, place tho cross 
very near the true position, and got a reading just as the ro- 
iUumination of the field of view informed me that the sun had 
reappeared on tho other limb. I consider there can be no question 
that tho orange line was identical with x> (sodium), so far, at least, 
as the instrument is competent to establish an identity. I also 
consider that the identity of the blue lino with r (hydrogen) is not 
established ; on the contrary, I believe the former is less refracted 
than F, but not much. With respect to the red lino, I hesitate 
much in assigning an approximate place. It might have been 
near o (hydrogen). I doubt its being so far as b, but there would 
be its limits. The corona may have projected a spectrum of somo 
kind, but I saw none.” 

The observations made by Captain Haig were of less value 
than those of Lieut. Herschcl, being taken with a hand-spectro- 
scope which he had fitted to a small telescope. He reports that ho 
observed the spectra of two red flames close to each other, and in 
their spectra two broad bright bands quite sharjily defined, one 
rose-madder and the other light golden. Just bedbre emergence, 
these spectra were soon lost in the spectrum of tho moon’s edge, 
which had also two well-defined bright bands (one green and ono 
indigo) about a quarter of tho width of the bands in the spectfn of 
the flames, this spectrum being again soon lost in tho bright sun- 
light. 

Major Tennant, at Guntoor, was more successful, owing doubt- 
less to his apparatus being more perfect. Ho reports a continuous 
spectrum from the corona, and one of bright lines from the pro- 
minences examined. He says : — ** I am, I Ijelieve, safe in saying 
that three of the lines in the sj^trum of tho protuheninccs cor- 
respond to 0, D, and 6. I saw a line in the green near f, hut I had 
lost so much time in finding the protuberance (owing to tlu^ finder 
having changed its adjustment since last night), that I lost it in tho 
suq)ight before measuring it, and I believe I sajv trsiccs of a lino in 
tho blue near o, but to. see them very clearly involves a very largo 
change in the focus of tho telescope, which was out of the question 
then. “ I conclude that my result is that the atmosphere of tho sun 
is mainly of non-luminous (or faintly luminous) gas at a short dis- 
tance from the limb of the sun. It may have had faintly luminous 
hnes, but I had to open the jaws a good deal to got what I could 
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soo*at first, and consequently the lines would be diffused some- 
what ; still I think I should liave scon them. The prominenco I 
examined was a very high narrow one, almost, to my eyo, like a bit 
of the sun through a chink in brightness and colour (I could see 
no tinge of colour), and somewhat zigzagged, like a flash of light- 
ning. It must have been three minutes high, for it was on the 
preceding side of the sun near the vertex, and was a marked object, 
both in the last photo-plate just before the sun reappeared, and to 
the eye.” 

The French observers seem to have been very successful. M. 
Janssen, who was furnished yvith spectrum apparatus of a perfect 
description, describes the phenomena in the following manner: — 
'‘Soon tho disc of the sun appeared reduced to a thin luminous 
crescent. Our attention was redoubled. Tho jaws of the spectrum 
aj)paratus attached to tho six-inch telesco]^ were rigorously kept 
in contact with that portion of tho lunar limb which was about to 
extinguish tho last rays of tho sun, so that the slit would be led by 
tho moon herself into tho lowest regions of the solar atmosphere 
when the two discs were tangent. The light disappeared all at 
once, and the spectral phenomena changed at the same time in a 
very remarkable manner. Two spectra, formed of five or six very 
brilliant lines, red, yellow, green, blue, violet, occupied the field of 
view, replacing tho solar spectrum which had just disappeared. 
These spectra, about a minute in height, corresponded ray for ray, 
and were separated by a black interval, in which I could distinguish 
no appearance of a brilliant lino. The finder showed that these 
two spectra were duo to two magnificent protuberances which 
shone out to tho right and to the left of tho line of contact where 
extinction had just taken place. Tho preceding observation shows 
directly : — 

“ 1. The gaseous nature of the protuberances (brilliant spectral 
rays). 

“ 2. Tho general similitude of their chemical composition (the 
spectra corresponding ray for ray). 

“ 3. Their chemical nature (the red and blue rays of their 
spectra were decidedly o and f of the solar spectrum, characteristic 
as is known of hydrogen gas).” 

Tho observing party at Wah-Tonne appeared to have been even 
more successful than M. Janssen, if we may judge from the number 
of lines seen and identified. M. Eayot had charge of the spectrum 
apparatus, which consisted of a telescope with a silvered glass mirror 
20 centimetres in diameter, mounted equatorially for the latitude 
of tho station, and of a direct vision spectroscope. The latter instru- 
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ment, formed of three very dispersing prisms, was aiTanged of s};iort 
length, and to give much light. 

The slit of the spectroscope having been arranged so as to cut 
at right angles the image of the narrow luminous arc which would 
remain some seconds before total obscurity, the light from the 
extremity of the horns was first examined. On the ground of a 
spectrum with very shaii) black lines formed by the diffused atmo- 
spherical light was seen a much more luminous band, which was the 
spectrum of the light emitted by the extremity of the horn. Wliat- 
ever was the width of this part, nothing particular could I)e noticed 
in it ; the rays had an appearance in respect to width and intensity 
identical with those of the ordinary solar spectrum. 

The observation of the horns was interrupted some seconds l)eforo 
totality, in order to remove the diaphragms from the telescope, to 
slightly open the slit of the spectroscoix), and thus bo prepared to 
examine the protuberances. 

At the instant of total ol)scurity, the slit of the spectroscope 
having been brought on to the imago of the long protuberance, 
which became visible on the eastern eflge of the sun, M. Rayet im- 
mediately saw a series of nine brilliant lines, which, by their arrange- 
ment in the field, their rc^lative distance, their colour, and their 
general cfitjct as a whole, appeared to bo related to the principil 
lines of the solar spectrum — n, i), e, h, an unknown line, v, and two 
lines of the group, O. These lines possessed groat brilliancy, and 
appeared strongly relieved from the ashy grey very pale ground. 

During those observations, the slit of the spectroscope was 
parallel to the priindpal length of the protuberance. Thus the 
luminous lines were stsen in the apparatus of a length in proportion 
to the height of the protuberance ; the slit having been turned 90° 
round, the rays appeared reduced to the appearance of brilliant 
points corresponding to the slight width of the luminous bom ; no 
error of observation is therefore possible, and the brilliant lines 

actually represent the spectrum, of the light of the protuber- 
ances. 

The spectroscope being in the first position (the slit parallel to 
the length of the protuberance) the very brilliant linos correspond- 
ing to D, E, and p, were seen to be prolonged beyond the mean 
length, by a very feeble luminous tract, the spectrum presenting 
the appearance given in the coloured diagram. A certain portion 
of the incandescent gaseous light which forms the protuberances 
therefore spreads into the solar atmosphere beyond the limits which 
the eye in general assigns to these expansions. 

The examination of this first ]>rotaberanco being finished, the 
slit was directed to the large luminous region at the west of the 
sun. This time, also, the spectrum was seen to consist of brilliant 
lines arranged as in the first case, with the exception of thmre being 
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only one violet line. Therefore all the protuberances do not appear 
to emit identical light. 

It was remarked that the light at the corona was very fiiint in 
comparison with that of the protuberances ; for whilst the light of 
the latter gave a very vivid spectrum, the corona, in spite of the 
rather largo opening of the sht, did not give any appreciably coloured 
spectrum. 

In the coloured lithograph which accompanied this article, the 
artist has endeavoured to r( -roduce as closely as possible the various 
sjjectra observed at the different stations. The upper plain one 
gives the jx)sitions of the principal fixed lines in the solar spectrum, 
the second spectnim consisting of three coloured lines on a black 
ground, represents the spectrum of incandescent hydrogen. Below 
that will be seen the linos observed by M. Bayct, with the faint 
prolongations of E, p, and a spoken of above. The one below that 
represents the spectrum seen by Lieut. Herschel, and that observed 
by Major Tennant follows. When this plate was j^repai’cd, no 
detailed description of Janssen’s sjjcctrum had been received, except 
that tlie lines seen were j^rincipally those of hydrogen. The two 
lower spectra will bo referred to immediately. 

We come now to a very remarkable double discovery which 
inaugurates a field of investigation, destined to produce a rich 
harvest of discovery in solar physics. Two years ago, Mr. Norman 
Lockyer communicated to the Iloyal Society a paper, in which he 
showed how the spectroscope could bo emidoyc.'d to decide the 
claims of two theories as to tlio cause of sun-sj)ots ; and in the con- 
cluding paragraph he remarked:* — “May not the spectroscope 
afford us evidence of the existence of the red flames which total 
cchpses liave revejiled to us in the sun’s atmosphere ; although they 
twapo all other methods of ohsorvation at other times ? And if so, 
may we not learn something from this of the recent outburst of 
the star in Corona ? ” Tliis was not a chance suggestion, for Mr. 

Lockyer hiul been engaged iu sweeping round the sun’s edge and 
over its disc with his spectrum apparatus, in the hopes of detecting 
such a spectrum revelation, but owing to imperfect ap 3 mTatas no 
result was for a long time obtained. Another observer, Mr. Stone, 
met witli no better success ; and Mr. Huggins, as late as May, 1868, 
had unsuccessfully put the same idea to the test of experiment. 
’J’he train of reasoning is sufficiently obvious : the spectroscope 
alters the rehitive brilliancy of two spectra, one of which consists 
of a few isolated luminous rays, the other being continuous from 
red to violet. The light of the continuous spectrum may be fanned 
out by a system of prisms, so as to weaken the rays to any 

* ‘ Frocoedings of tho Royal Society,’ Oct., 11, 186C, vol. xr., p. 256. 
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desired extent by distribution over a large area, whereas the ^me 
amount of dispersion merely places the luminous bands of the 
former swctrum farther apart, without weakening them to any 
extent. If therefore the red flames gave a spectrum of bright 
lines, they would become visible by examination under sufficient 
dispersive power. Mr. Lockycr, satisfied that his want of success 
was owing to deficient power or want of adjustment in his instru- 
ment, applied himself to construct a more powerful spectroscope, 
which was completed in October last. With this he was soon 
rewiirded by the sight of a prominence spectrum, an account of 
which was forwarded to the Iloyal Society, on October 20th, in 
the following Avords ; — “ I have this morning perfectly succeeded 
in obtaining and observing part of the spectrum of a solar pro- 
minence. As a result I have established the existence of three 
bright lines in the following positions : — 

f. Absolutely coincident with c. 

II. Nearly coincident with f. 

III. Near n. 

“ The third line (the one near n) is more refrangible than the 
more refrangible of the two darkest linos, by eight or nine degrees 
of Kirchhoff’s scale.” 

In a sulisoqucnt communication to Dr. Do la Hue, Mr. Lockycr 
says that he has been able to recognize that the protuberances arc 
simply local acciunulations of a gaseous envelope, which completely 
surrounds the sun, for in aU parts of the circumference ho percoivas 
the characteristic spectrum of the protuberances. The thickness of 
this new envelope is said to be nearly 5000 miles, and it is mar- 
velously regular in its contour, at the pole as at the equator. A 
prominence gives a spectrum consisting of a few long bright lines, 
but on directing the instrument to the extreme edge of the sun, 
and with the slit periMjndicular to its tangent, a narrow belt of the 
true solar spectrum is seen, fringed with that of tho now envelope, 
consisting of a few very short bright linos projected on a very 
faint continuous spectrum of diffused daylight. Tho bright lines 
being superposed on or forming a prolongation of the solar 
spectrum, it is easy to ascertain witli great accuracy whether they 
coincide with any of Fraunhofer’s lines ; the dark fine sometimes 
being obliterated and at other times being prolonged by the bright 
one. If tho instrument adjusted in this manner to tho extreme 
edge of the sun be now gradually swept round the circle, when a 

S rominenco is reached the narrow spectrum of the chromosphere, as 
Ir. Lockycr has termed his now solar envelope, begins to lengthen, 
and by measuring tho length of the luminous Imes in different 
parts of the circle, it is easy to map out the shape and position of 
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tlio^ed flames almost as accurately as if the observer had the benefit 
of a perpetual eclipse. 

In this manner Mr. Lockyer has sketched the protuberance 
shown in the following figure : — 





When the slit is adjusted so as to fall on a, the briUiaut rays 
arc seen entirely separated from the solar spectrum. 

Wo come now to the curious duplex nature of this discovery. 
Tn describing his spectrum observations of the eclipse prominences 
of the 18th August last, M. Janssen said : — 

“The most important result of these observations is the dis- 
(50very of a method of which the principle was conceived during 
the eclipse itself, and which will allow of the study of protuberances 
and of the regions surrounding the sun at all times, without its 
l)eing necessary to have recourse to the interposition of an opaque 
body before the sun’s disc. This method is founded txpon the 
spectral properties of the h'ght of the protuberances — light which 
resolves itself into a small number of very luminous pencils, cor- 
responding to the obscure rays of the solar spectrum.” 

M. Janssen describes his discovery in the following words : — - 
“It struck mo immediately that it would be possible to see the 
rays without an eclipse. During the night the method and means 
of execution were clearly arranged in my mind. The next morning, 
tlio 19 th, the sun rose very brightly. By means of the finder 
attached to the largo telescope, I placed the slit of the spectroscope 
in part on the solar disc, and part beyond ; the slit therefore gave 
two spectra, that of the sun, and that of the region of the protu- 
berances. The brilliancy of the solar spectrum was a great diffi- 
culty, 1 therefore turned the apparattis so as to remove from tlxo 
field the red, green, and blue, the most brilliant portions of the 
solar spectnnn. All my attention was directed to the lino c which 
wsis dark in the smi’s spectrum, but brilliant in tliat of the protu- 
berance. Suddenly I perceived a small brilliant red ray, one or 
two minutes in height, forming a rigorous prolongation of the black 
line o of the solar spectnim. Upon moving the slit of the spec- 
troscojxe in such a manner as to sxvecp methodically the region that 
1 was examining, this lino was persistent, but it became modified 
in length and in tho brilliancy of its various parts, thus showing 
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great variations in the height and luminous power of the different 
regions of the protuberance. Shortly afterwards I perceived tliat 
the brilliant ray f was visible as well as G. In the afternoon I 
returned to the region examined in the morning ; the brilliant 
lines showed that great changes had tiiken place in the distribution 
of the matter of the protuberances ; the lines were sometimes broken 
into isolated parts which were not united with the principal line in 
spito of the movements of the exploring slit. This fact indicated 
the existence of isolated clouds which had been formed during the 
morning.” 

The conclusion of M. Janssen’s report contains two interesting 
facts, the first is that the lines of the protuberances j)onetrate into 
the black lines of the solar spectrum, thus demonstrating the })ro- 
longation of the protuljerances on to the g]ol)c of the sun. The 
second is that the protubcirances become altered in shape and dis- 
placed with extreme rapidity. On the 4th of September a remark- 
able observation is recorded, showing that a mass of matter many 
hundred times larger than the earth is in a few moments displaced 
and completely altered in form. 

Tliis discovery of M. Janssen’s was strangely enough com- 
municated to the French Academy only a tew minutes alter 
Dr. Do la Ihie had communicated Mr. Lockyer’s discovery to the 
same body ; it had before been communicated to the Itoyal Society. 
As Mr. Balfour Stewart remarks : — “ Although the priority of 
observation is duo to M. Janssen, yet the possibility of the discovery 
was suggested by Mr. Lockyer more than two years ago, and to my 
knowledge he has been working at it since that time ; whereas M. 
Jtuissen frankly acknowledges that the idea only occurred to him 
during the eclipse itself. This feet was very nobly referred to by 
M. Faye, at the discussion which followed the announcement of the 
discovery at the Academy of Sciences.” 

It would appear as if these luminous lines wore somewhat 
variable in their appearance, some being present in one protuber- 
ance and not in others. The temperature and intensity of action 
going on over the sun’s surface Imve also much to do with their 
appearance ; thus Mr. Lockyer has occasionally detected a now o 
lino, a little less refrangible than o by the distance apart of the two 
D lines, apparently caused by an ejection of extraneous matter. A 
curious phenomenon has also occasionally been observed with the f 
line, it sometimes exhibits a widening at the base or in some other 
portion of its length, suggesting the explanation that with great 
mcrease of temperature the ray of li^t of this refiraugibility 
becomes nebulous and capable of spreading sideways, in the same 
way as the yellow sodium lines will do. No other Imo has been 
observed to do this. 

In tho coloured illustration the lowest spectrum shows Mr. 
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Lopkyer's now o line and the abnormal appearance of f. The one 
above it shows the general appearance of his prominence spectra. 

This discovery is being actively followed nm and the Kev. 
Father Secchi has already communicated to the French Academy 
two papers on the subject in which Mr, Lockyer’s discoveries are in 
every respect confirmed. 

In the absence of detailed official statements from the principal 
observers, it is difficult to sum up accurately the results of these 
spectrum observations, alt? 3ugh there is no doubt that the scientific 
gains have been immense. All except Captain Haig directed their 
spectroscopes to the long horn which forms so prominent an object 
in all the diagrams given, and which appears to have been con- 
nected with one of the solar spots. Major Tennant speaks of it as 
a vast flame of incandescent hydrogen, magnesium, and sodium 
vapour*, and considering tlnit all the lines of these elements were 
Seen by one or other of the observers during the eclipse, and that 
Mr. Lockyer and Father Secchi liavo since proved the presence of 
the hydrogeir lines, there is little doubt that these throe elements— 
hydrogen, sodium, and magnesium — actually do exist in a gaseous 
and iircnndescent state in the circumsolar atmosphere. 

Since the discovery that the red flames (as wo are entitled to 
call them now) can be examined at any time the sun is visible, the 
extreme interest with which physicists have hitherto looked forward 
to a total eclipse will Ire somewhat abated. It may, however, bo 
worth recording that, orr the 7th August next, tliere will be a 
total eclipse of the sun visible in North America. The path of 
totality, alxrut one hundred miles irr width, will pass through 
Alaska, lat. 60° 46-9' north, long. 68° 4*6' west of Washington, 
on Saturtlay noon ; crossing British Ameritsi, it will again enter 
the United Hfattes territory near the head of Milk Itiver, long. 30'^ 
W., pass through the south-west comer of Minnesota, crossing the 
Mississippi river near Burlington, Iowa, the state of Illinois just 
north of Springfield, and the Ohio river near Louisville. From 
thence it will run, in a south-easterly direction, through the states 
of Kentucky and Nortli Carolina, and reach the Atlantic Ocean 
near Beaufort, North Carolina, at about sunset. North and south 
of this fine the eclipse will bo partial throughout the United States. 

The American jihotographers are already organizing arrange- 
ments to bring every available telescope into use on that occasion 
for photographic purpeses, and intend securing photographs along 
as many points oi the path as possible. 

The writer, who has already had some experience in photo- 
graphing the phenomena of eclipses, the moon and sun, would 
venture to make three suggestions in this respect. Firstly, that 
attention should not exclusively be confined to the wet collodion 
process, but that the daguerreotype and dry albumen process should 
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also bo nsed. Kctures by these processes possess more sharpness, 
and are capable of giving more microscopic detail, than ordinary 
wet collodion; moreover, the plates may be prepared the night 
before and developed after the eclipse is over, thus leaving the 
operator’s whole attention free to devote to the exposure of as 
many plates as possible. 

Secondly, some telescopes should have a system of lenses beyond 
the principal focus of the object-glass, so as to project a magnified 
image of the phenomena on to the sensitive plate. The necessary 
amplification to four or five inches will be far more accurately 
done when eflected in this manner at one operation than when the 
small negatives are copied afterwards in the enlarging camera, 
which will magnify aU the defects as well as that which is wished 
to be recorded. 

Thirdly, the most experienced photographer who can be ob- 
tained should liave charge of the photographic operations. It is 
a mistake to suppose tliat astronomers, physicists, and photogra- 
phers can bo manufiictured for the occasion. To look at the 
records of the English expeditions, it would appear as if flic 
highest scientific talent possessed by the country wore an exclu- 
sive attribute of our army and navy. Amongst so many captains 
and lieutenants it is a relief to find a plain Mr. The French and 
German exj)editions were managal differently — ^and contrast their 
results with ours ! 


VII. THE SCIENTIFIC YEAE. 

Ip we examine with thoughtful attention the progress of human 
knowledge, as it is preserved to us in the history of civilization, or 
in the records of the victories achieved by mind over matter, we 
cannot fail to observe that it has ever been by slow, and often 
intermittent steps. The energies of the individual mind, even in 
the most healthful state, cannot be maintained continuously at the 
same elevation ; the powers of thought cannot be kept long at the 
same state of tension. There must be a lowering down, there must 
be a relaxation. As it is with the powers of the individual, so is it 
with the aggregated forces of the mind of mankind. The law of 
undulations, which is so beautifully manifested in all its subtleties 
of motion, in the phenomena of light, and the other physical powers 
in motion, is shadowed forth in the movements of iutellectnal 
power with so defined an outline, that we carmot but regard it as a 
truth, obscure at present through the many difficulties by which all 
psychological phenomena arc surrounded, through the imperfections 
oi out aensos, and fhrough the almost entire absence amongst men, 
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of thatw cultivation which the inquiry demands. If, however, we 
will be at the trouble of carefully investigating the liistory of any 
discovery, it will be found that, from tho first thought, — usually as 
obscure as the remotest gleanings of nebulous matter, — there have 
been advances, as if by throbs ; periods of action, and seasons of 
Impose, something of brightness being gained by each manifestation 
of power, until, eventually, the cloudy thoughts gather into rings 
of brightness, and the disconnected members coalesce into a perfect 
truth, an ever-abiding and a pexicct star. 

Electricity is an example of this. We have now the most subtile 
of tho physical powers completely under our control, and we compel 
it to melt and mould our metals, to blast our rocks, and fire our 
cannon, to iUuminato the ocean around our dangerous shores, and 
to travel earth and ocean as our Mercury — with fleeter wings than 
ho who was the messenger to tho gods. Many men, boasting of 
themareh-of-intellect-age, — of the achievements of science, — regard 
tliis as the work of to-day — and with much vanity, and but little 
truth, refer all this to the efforts of the living race — forgetting that 
three thousand years have been expended in developing tho laws of 
this power, which is now our familiar slave. Electron (amber) ; tho 
powers of attraction and repulsion possessed by it, and also by 
the Iron-stone of Magnesia, were known to tho Greeks; but 
Electricity and Magnetism were lor ages mysteries, unfolding, as it 
were, by spasms until in the fulness of time tho great truth slione 
forth. 

Heat and Light exhibit similar phases, and show like periods of 
brightness and of eclipse. Through tlie dscam-land of Alehymy, 
Chemistry slowly struggled into being, and Astrology, after ages of 
ciTor, which often presented features of an almost sublime grandeur 
in its robes of superstition, brought forth tho most perfect of tho 
sciences — Astronomy. Tlioso facts liave been referred to only as 
showing how small must bo the record of real advance within any 
single year, seeing that so largo a period of time is necessary for 
the development of ono simple truth. 

The year 1868 cannot bo regarded, in any wajr, as an excep- 
tional one. Indeed, it appears upon a careful examination of the 
“ Chronicles ” of progress to fall rather below the average of the 
past twenty years. There has been a considerable display of 
industry, and tho result of that industry is shown by the accu- 
mulation of facts. Tho perceptive powers have been active, and, 
of material phenomena now to our consciousness, there have 
certainly been some notable discoveries, but tho evidence is wanting 
which should show that man’s reflecting powers have been largely 
exercised in tho philosophic task of generalization. Tho materials 
liavo been gathered together from the right hand and from the left, 
they have l^n carefully named, and pla^ in order for use, but 
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the master-mind, to whom is reserved the privilege, to whom is 
given the power, to constmct from those hragmentary truths a 
systematic whole, is still wanting. 

The year may be regarded as one peculiarly inductive. There 
has been great earnestness amongst the disciples who are devoted 
to the watching of the lamps which bum in the many shrines 
within the temple of truth, and many varieties of the constituent 
parts of the fuel, by which the flames are fed, have been collected 
by them ; but the generalizing mind, — the deductive philosopher, — 
by whom alone those fragmentary facts can bo concreted into a 
complete whole, has not appeared. The evidences, however, of 
this will be far more satisfactory to the tlioughtful reader than any 
expression of opinion by the writer of this notice. We shall, 
therefore, endeavour very briefly to sketch out the more striking 
fiicts which have been gained during the year, and indicate, where 
we can, the paths along Avhich julvaneos may bo expected to bo 
made. 

Nothing within the range of the sciences of observation can bo 
more satisfactoiy than the records of Astronomy, espocmlly as it 
respects the extended obseiwations on the flights of met(!ors, the 
spectroscopic analysis of the nebuhe and of the stars, and the inves- 
tigation of the luminous excrescences observed during the period of 
total obscuration upon the edge of the eclipsed sun. 'J’he shooting 
star, “ a moment bright, then gone for ever,” has long been 
regarded as an interesting phenomenon ; but who amongst oven 
the wisest, in past years, dreamed of the remarkable truths which 
are now opening upon us? By the cnnd'ul record of all the 
fects which could bo gathered together respecting the appearance, 
and the characters of those meteors, wo have advanced our know- 
ledge in a remarkable manner, and there appears to be no reason 
for doubting the conclusions at which our observers have arrived, 
tlxat many l^dts of meteors are moving with planetary regularity 
within the limits of the solar system. The most remarbible of 
those belts is made known to us by the “ November flight.” The 
beautiful — almost sublime — meteoric showers, which have been 
seen about the 14th of that month, have a duration of about five 
hours. The earth traverses the meteor stratum in space at tlu 5 
rate of 18,000 miles an hour ; consequently, this gives us an ex- 
panse of 90,000 miles, more or less densely filled with those 
mysterious bodies. The maximum of intensity of the meteoric 
bursts lasts but about an hour ; within that period these “ shoot- 
ing stars” have been counted by hundreds. How thickly, there- 
fore, must that — probably the central line — of the 1^ be 
strewn with them. The part traversed by the earth varies by 
millions of miles from year to year ; therefore, as each November 
brings again a recurrence of the phenomena, we have the proof 
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that the meteor zone must be continnons, but that it varies in 
density. The vastness of these accumulations, the clearly proved 
periodicity of these star showers, l -ading to the conclusion, tliat a 
considerable number of meteor hr ts are regularly crossed by the 
earth in her annual rotation, re amongst the most exalting 
exercises for the human mind to linger on. The meteor zone is 
now regarded as an enormous oval hoop in space, extending fer 
out beyond the orbit of Uranus, and this zone, like an elastic belt, 
has been rfiown to be disturbed by vast vibrations, probably the 
result of planetary attractions. By one of these great undulations 
the meteors have been brought unexpectedly into view this year, 
when their return was not expected. Of the part played by those 
small masses of matter in the phenomena of the universe, wo know 
nothing ; and wo can only hope to establish firmly the hypothesis 
of tliat ‘^coming stmtification, to which reference has been made, by 
close observations extended over many years. The supposed re- 
lation, too, of those meteoric belts to the orbits of certain comets, 
opens out a vast field for speculation, and demands the most 
cautious observations. The fine hypothesis, or rather philosophic 
sjioculation of Ilock, on the phenomena of swanns of meteor 
corpuscules, crowding from space into the solar system is, only 
named to show how much wo require to bo guided by the severest 
laws of induction in considering this tempting subject. 

The delicacy of Spexrtroscoinc analysis can never fail to excite 
a largo share of attention. During the year the examination of 
the nebulm with the spectros(?ope has given strength to the 
reasons for supposing that the h’ght by 'which we discover the 
gfiseous nebulfc is emitted from nitrogen and hydrogen. This 
beautiful instrument has told us other truths. By it wo are enabled 
to measure the rate at which the earth passes through the waves of 
light rcfiching it from any source ; and we have discovered, with 
high probability, that the nebula) are not moving towards or 
recoding from us, but that the bright star Sirius is approaching the 
solar system at the rate of nearly 29^ miles in every second of time. 
Of all the discoveries of the year, however, no one is more remark- 
able than that addition to Solar Science, (which is certainly pecu- 
liarly the science of our own age,) so recently made by Mr. Lockyer 
and M. Janssen, which informs us that the red prominences which 
have been observed during several total eclipses of the sun are 
luminous gaseous matter, giving in the spectroscope the lines which 
belong to burning hydrogen, with an indication of some other sub- 
stance, probably new to us, although there are suspicions that it 
may be carbon. Tt is nearly thirty years since several experi- 
mental photographers drew attention to the fiict that the solar 
spectra obtained toy them gave evidence of some peculiar protecting 
influence existing aroimd the edge of the svm — ^that is, that light of 
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a different character emanated from the edge of the sohir orb, 
from that which was radiated from the centre of the disc. Beyond 
the mere fret, nothing could be satisfrctorily made out of this ; but 
now we have in all probability a key to the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Stone’s discussion of the observations made in 1769 on the 
transit of Venus, leading to a correction of the sun’s distance from us, 
which he determines to bo 91 , 000,000 instead of 96 , 000,000 miles, 
shows the degree of exactness which is now attainable in astronomical 
calculations. The most remarkable feature of the astronomy of the 
day is the intense desire to test by the utmost severities of analy- 
tical science the correctness of observed frets. AVe have shown how 
valuable the spectroscope has been to the astronomer. As an instru- 
ment of research in the hands of the chemist, it has not of late 
proved strikingly profitable. There are many observers who, by 
determining with aU possible exactness the character and positions 
of the dark lines of the solar spectrum, and the bright lines of flame 
spectra, are doing most valuable work for futm'e use; but, with 
the few now metals discovered by its aid, there has been a repose 
which is not easy of explanation. Chemistry has indeed put aside, 
as it were, for a season its analytical labours, and the science now 
dwells with delight amidst its synthetical achievements, which, it 
must 1)6 admitted, arc beautiful, curious, and seductive. It is to 
be feared that the beauty of the laws which regulate the composi- 
tion of compound bodies, and the pleasure of 2 )roducing either new 
organic substances or of forming well-known ones by the discovery 
of novel methods for effecting the intercombination of elements, 
may lead men away from the more valuable analytical investigation 
of Nature’s own productions. The changes which may be rung 
upon a i)eal of bells are absolutely insignificant in comparison to the 
number of bodies which might bo produced by the intorcombina- 
tion of the known elements. An alcliymist — one of the last of his 
racx) — after contemplating the multitude of created things, and the 
discoveries of his still imperfect science — ^said, “I marvel not that 
God has created so many things, but rather that Ho did not, from 
the material at Ilis command, create an infinitely greater numl)cr.” 
The present phase of chemical science will no doubt give place 
eventually to one of more exact investigation than heretofore, and 
enlarged generalizations. That industry and mental skill wliich is 
now given to nomenclature and notation, will be employed in the 
higher labours of working out those problems upon the solution 
of which depends our knowledge of natural phenomena, and our 
power of applyhig such knowledge to the useful purposes of life. 
Chemistry is the handmaid to all the natural ■ sciences ; hence, as 
to astronomy, so to geology does she lend her valuable aid. 

The discussion “On Chemical Geology,” which has excited 
much attention, and which has been carried on with great skill by 
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two weU-trained experimentalists and philosophers, leaves us at the 
end exactly where we were at the beginning. “ Going l^k to the 
earliest forms of created matter ” is launching a iErail hark at once 
into all the doubts and difSculties of tho nebular hypotheses and 
cosmical fisinoies ; — ^it is plunging into a dark dreamland, in which 
there is ample room and verge enough for the play of the most 
volant and erratic imagination, but from which we are not likely to 
gather any guiding truths. As exercises for well-trained minds, 
who desire something, as the phrase goes, “ to break upon,” such 
speculations are aU very well. But if the same mental labour — tho 
same chemical skill — had been bestowed on the things of to-day, 
instead of on the speculative conditions of tho beginning, which 
can never bo determined, tho world would have reaped an ad- 
vantage which is now exceedingly problematical. From Chemical 
Geology it is but a step to Geology itself. The year has not 
produced any discovery of great novelty, but it lias given evidence 
of tlie industry of our geologists. Tho discovery of Eozoon in tho 
Laurentian rocks of Canada was of great interest. One of the most 
imixirtant discoveries recently made in Paleontological Science is 
analagous with it. It is the detection of what appears to bo the 
rc'uiains of a terrestrial flora, in certain Swedish rocks of Lower 
Cambrian ago — tho supposed equivalents of our Longmynd rocks. 
A peculiar interest attaches to tliis discovery, inasmuch as it carries 
back the appearance of terrestrial vegetation upon the earths 
surface through a vast interval of time, no land plants having 
previously been known older than the Upper Ludlow bods. Tho 
Swedish fossils now discovered appear to be tho stems and long 
parallel-veined leaves of monocotylcdonous plants, somewhat allied 
to tho grasses and rushes of the present day. These plants 
aiiparently grew on the margin of shallow waters, and were buried 
in sand and silt. Although it is probable that several species and 
even genera may occur in the sandstone blocks which have been 
examined, they are provisionally included in a single species, to 
which the name of JEophyton Linnueaum has been given. Eophyton, 
therefore, stands by the side of Eozoon — the one being, in tho 
proicnt state of our knowledge, the earliest land plant, as the other 
is tho earliest animal organism. Our Chronicles will give the 
details of this interesting discovery, which cannot find a place 
in a sketch of yearly progress, lieforonco to these important 
records — notes for the future historian of the progress of 
scientific knowledge — will show that many questions of consider- 
able importance to tho future of geological science are being 
discussed with much . earnestness. In most cases a decision can 
only be arrived at after the most cautious examination of extensive 
rlistricts of country. It is to be regretted that in some of the 
discussions which have during the year excited attention, there has 
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been more eyidenoe of a desire for victory than for the eliipination 
of truth. 

Physical Science has its numerous workers, who, devoting them- 
selves to its various bi’anchos, are opening out roads to future 
discoveries which will possibly bo of considerable importance. 
The examination of the radiant powers is being followed up with 
much zeal, and many trained minds, peculiarly fitted by natiure for 
the work, are eagerly seeking for the solution of many problems 
which still remain unsolved in relation to heat and hght radiations 
and electrical manifestations. Without for a moment venturing to 
question the truth of the undulalory theory (the weight of talent 
and testimony brought to l>ear on it is too overpowering to admit of 
that), we cannot hut express a fear that the inteiqirctation of some 
of the phenomena of solar radiations has Ixicn retarded, by refusing 
to see any exidanation save tliat which Mongs to wave-motion. 
To this circumstaiute may be referred the almost entire absence of 
research on the chemic.'il powero of sunshine. l\rany imp aidant 
facts, as tliey now stand, do not appear to come within the law of 
undulations (they may possibly be shown to do so), and hence they 
have been put aside. I’hus one of the most fertile fields of inquiry 
— the chcjuical activity of the solar radiations (Actinism) — rich with 
the promise of discoveries of high value, is entirely neglected by the 
experimentalists of the present day. This is, it must be admitted, 
partly due to another circumstance. As soon as the chemical action 
of the sun’s rays had been rendered so familiar to the most un- 
trained operator that ho could, from the sensibility and simplicity 
of the processes given to liim, scarcely fail to produce a photo- 
graphic picture of much excellence, and the science became an art, 
the scientific investigator drew aside, as though he disliked fo adniit 
tliat he was seeking after truth for its money value. Here is, 
however, a vast inquiry bearing in a direct and remarkable manner 
on organic growth and on inorganic combination, which hes 
fallow. 

The investigations on the Osmose forces advance certainly 
towards a solution of the mysteries of molecular attraction, and 
particularly of the phenomena of the action of surfaces. The 
indications of an uncontrollable power, dissimilar to any of the 
physical forces already named, are unmistakable. A power — a 
force — which can overcome the gigantic attraction of the earth’s 
gravitation, and which can break up, by mere mcclianical effort, 
the strongest chemical affinities, must be amongst the most 
potential of the physical agencies. At present it appears to us 
that the full value has not been given to the discoveries made by 
Graham, Devillo, and others in this direction. A remarkable 
series of facts has been accumulated ; they have been investigated 
with the most perfect appliances of induction; and the results 
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cannot l)e gainsayed. Many years cannot roll away before the 
power of drauction must be brought to bear in all its strength 
upon this gathering ; and the generalization of the true philosopher 
must evoke a new and mighty spirit from the charmed circle, and 
bind it to do man’s bidding 

The physical sciences have been sought to aid the investigations 
of the physiological student, and some striking fswts have been 
recorded, showing how necessary it is to examine the phenomena 
of organization in relation with the operation of the physical 
agencies. Light, Heat, and Electricity, and the laws which regulate 
chemical aflinity. 

Zoology and Botany, Mineralogy and Crystallography, have, 
during the year, been worked, as it were, in oMience to the same 
law wliich has reg^ated the progress of the other brnnehes of 
science Inductive inquiry has boon the rule, deductive generaliza- 
tion the exception. Arclneology, Etlmology, and Philology have 
b(icn progressing — we hope with a greatly improved system of 
inc^uiry. The poetry of the past is gradually disappearing IxJbro 
a rigid spirit of inquiry, and the history of man, as ju’cserved to us 
in his works and in his words, is being won liom the grave, from 
mounds, from the caverns, and the lake-dwellings of buried ages. 

In this brief skfitch it has Ixten our object to show that valuable 
facts have been gathered during the 2 )ast year, and tliat much intel- 
ligence and industry has been expended in carefully labelling those 
treasures and arranging them for future use. The study of names 
has been cultivated, to the injury, we believe, of the more enlarged 
culture of ideas. Still, arguing from the past, through the present, 
to tho future, wo are convinced tluit the time is not far distant 
when the accumulated materials will be, by the efforts of some 
philosophic mind, converted — probably by one gigantic effort — 
into a structure beautiful in its truth and holiness. 

We arc advancing steadily towards a realization of tho fact that 
mind, and mind only, is tho ultimate source of power. No me- 
chanical, no physical energy can be available for good to man 
without the concurrence of mind. Every practical application of 
science is a sermon on this text — Mind is the master of Mutter. 
We live under tho “ Eeign of Law ; ” but every fact discovered, 
every speculation of any value uttered, carries forward tho iiever- 
to-be-controverted truth that Law cannot bo without a Law-Giver — 
consequently, that all the laws which the mind of man is steadily 
evoking from the arcana of space and time, are the material mani- 
festations of the energies of one Almighty mind. 


E. H. 



CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE, 

^lulubinjjj lj|f profffbuijjs of ^otiftics iif ^omc anb ^broab ; 

anb iilofim of |lmnt ^itfrafuw. 

1. AGEICULTUBE, 

And Recent Agricultural Literature. 

A GOOD cxatnplo of the serviceabloncsa of the chemist, rather as 
the critic and commentator than as the guide of the agriculturist, 
occurs in the recently published volume of tho ‘ English Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal.’ Tho clover plant removes from the 
soil large quantities of those substances on which its fertility is 
generally sujiposed to depend. It takes, indeed, according to 
Dr. Voelcker, in the jmjxir to which we refer, more potash, jjhos- 
phoric acid, lime, and other mineral mattbrs which enter into 
the composition of our cultivated plants, than any other crop 
usually grown in this country. How obviously, then, must it 
be for the interest of the wheat croj), that the clover which pre- 
cedes it on the land should be consumed where it grows, grazed and 
depjisturcd by sheep or other animals, so that the substance of tho 
crop may be returned to tho soil from which it came, instead of 
being cut for forage and taken green to the feeding-house or stable, 
or mown for hay, or harvested when its seed has ripened — being in 
all these cases altogether taken from tho land. Tho ash con- 
stituents of the j)lant would thus bo ready for the crop succeeding 
it, instead of merely enriching tho general dung-heap of tho £irm, 
to bo applied elsewhere. It is, however, the fact, not only that 
tho clover plant, which takes so much nutriment from the land, is the 
best possible preparation lor wheat, but that tho wheat crop ia 
better after a clover crop cut and carried off tho land than after 
clover fed upon tho field where it has grown. This, of course, 
was not at all to have been expected, but Dr. Voelcker, modestly 
taking his facts from tho actual experience of the farmer, instead of 
enforcing a necessarily imperfect theory as the corrective of mis- 
taken practice, finds on investigation a sufficient explanation of 
them in the following circumstances, by wliich, of couise, the 
theory of the subject must for tho future be limited and modified. 
During tlie growth of clover a large amount of nitrogenous 
matter accumulates in the soil. This is due partly to the decaying 
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leaver dropped during the growth of the crop, and partly to an 
abundance of roots, which are stronger and more numerous when 
clover is grown for seed than when it is movra for hay, and also 
when it is mown for hay than when it is fed off by sheep. The 
nitrogenous matters in the clover-remains are, on their gradual 
decay, finally transformed into nitrates, thus affording a continuous 
source of food on which cereal crops especially delight to grow. 
That the clover plant which robs the soil is, nevertheless, a fer- 
tilizer of it, is illustrated in t /erv example of a &iling clover crop. 
We remember seeing on the wheat field of a farm near Oxford 
deficient strips stretching parallel across the land, which were 
explained by the fact thjxt the clover seed-barrow "had here and 
there missed; so that, whereas elsewhere the contents both of 
subsoil and of atmosphere had, by a vigorous plant of clover, 
been accumulated within the surface soil for the benefit of next 
year’s wheat crop, here the subsoil and the air, robbed by no clover 
plant, had contributed nothing of their abundance, and the surface 
soil was proportionally the worse. The same truth tells to somo 
extent on the comparison of a clover crop fed off with one allowed 
to ripen ; for the development of roots, being chocked when the 

f uoduco in a green state is fed off by sheep, in all prolmbility then 
caves less nitrogenous matter in the soil than when clover is 
allowed to get riper, and is mown for hay. And this, no doubt, 
accounts for the observation made by practical men that, notwith- 
standing the return of the produce in the sheep excrements, when 
the clover is fed off green by sheep, wheat is generally stronger, 
and yields better after clover mown for hay. We are quoting 
Dr. Voelcker’s words as well as his conclusions; and the whole 
research appears to us a notable example of the way in which 
the scientific man can most serviceably discuss farm practice for the 
benefit of the farmer. 

Among the other papers in the current number of the * English 
Agricultural Society’s Journal’ is one by Messra Lawes and 
Gilbert, on the “ Home Produce, Imports, and Consumption of 
Wheat,” to which attention should be directed. It shows that 
the average produce of small experimental plots of wheat upon the 
Kothamsted Earm, under the three several circumstances of " no 
manure,” “ continuous dressings of fiirmyard dung,” and “ continued 
dressings of various artificial manures,” is a perfectly trustworthy 
guide to the character of the crops generally tmoughout the 
kingdom. It illustrates the fact that the growth of wheat has 
of late years gradually diminished in this country, having fSdlen in 
England firom 3,400,000 acres in 1850 to 3,140,000 acres in 1867, 
and in Scotland from 210,000 acres in 1854-57 to 110,000 in 
1866-67. The average produce of this crop per acre is the 

VOIi. VI. G 
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subject of detailed discussion, and the following are the ;figures 
amved at as true of the last sixteen years : — 

AyKRAGE AcitEABLE rROBUCE OP WHEAT, 

England and Wales 28} bushels per aero. 

Scotland 27} ,, 

Great Britain 28 g- 

Ireland 28| „ 

United Kingdom 28^ „ •, 

Among the other facts to which this elaborate paper leads we 
may quote the following : — That the average annual consumption 
of wheat per head of the population is ahmit 6 -^ bushels in 
England and Wales, scarcely 4^ bushels in Scotland, and only 
about 3;[ bushels in Ireland ; or for the whole of Great Britain 
about C bushels, and for the whole of the United Kingdom about 
bushels per head. Taking the po 2 )ulntion of the Unihil 
Kingdom to be alxjut 30.800.000, and tlie average consumption 
of wlieat to be bushels per l»ead, tliis gives a present require- 
ment of rather more than 21,000,000 quarters annually. And ^Yi^h 
a reasonable theoiy both of the increase in ]X)pulation and of the 
gradual increase of consumption per head, the requii'omcnts of 
the country may be no less than 23,000,000 quarters annuall)’ live 
years hence. Unless, then, the home produce of tho country shall 
largely increase, there will be required over the next five years an 
average importation of between nine and ten million quarters of 
wheat per annum. 

We may mention as illustrative of that change of cropping to 
which Mr. Lawes in his discussion of this subject had adverted, that 
the practice of taking l)arlcy in immediate succession to wheat upon 
the land is gradually increasing ; being justified, first, of coiuse, by 
the fact that good crops are thus obtainable, but also, as conqwred 
with what Avas thought good practice years ago, by the increased 
facilities both of efficient tillage and liljcral manuring which English 
farmers now possess. By tho aid of steam cultivation, thorough 
autumn tillage is now of easy accomplishment ; whilst, though the 
wheat crop taken after beans, and still more after clover, which 
itself succct'ds a grain crop, very often leaves a stubble foul and 
needing fallowing, yet in ordinary seasons there is ample oppor- 
tunity for a thorough cleansing of the land before the winter ; and 
as regards manuring, our guanos and superphosphates enable tho 
fiirmer to keep the land stocked with fertihzing substances, however 
it be cropped. Thus Mr. C. S. Bead, M.P., at the Norwich 
Meeting of tho British Association for tho Advancement of 
Science, declared : — “ I have this year, with a dressing of 1 cwt. 
of guano and 2 cwt. of superphosphate per acre, grown on a wheat 
stubble that had been dug 12 inches deep with the steam-cul- 
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tiyatox»in the automn the best crop of barl^ I ever produced, 
the land being now perfectly clean, and in the best possible 
condition for next year^ root crop. And I see no reason ^y this 
extra white straw crop need fnghten any land agent, provided 
always the &rm be in a high state of cnltivation.” During the 
coming year there will, no doubt, be a good deal of what is thus 
called cross-cropping; owing to the need of keeping clovers for 
another year, for the young clovers have very generally &iled, 
owing to the drought of 1868. But we may say with Mr. Bead 
that mere is no need of a^ fear that the fertility of the land must 
suffer on their account. In fact, it is now well understood that a 
farmer may crop the land very nearly as he pleases without injuring 
the owner of it, provided he uses the means of tillage and manuring 
which he now possesses, and which his own best interests would 
lead him to‘ employ. 

The cheapening of the superphosphate manufacture, owing to the 
abundance of mineral phosphate in Bngland, Spain, and Germany, 
and other countries, is one of the most importent &cts in the recent 
history of English agriculture. That which a few years ago cost 
G/. or 71. a ton, containing only 16 to 18 per cent, of soluble 
phosphate of lime, is now sold at a price which is virtually one-half 
less. And it quite deserves a record in an Agriculturtd Chronicle 
that the cliairman of the South Lincolnshire Tillage Association was 
able the other day to inform the members that he had completed a 
contract for the delivery of 1000 tons, containing 26 per cent, of 
soluble phosphate, at 4Z. 2s. 6d. per ten, to be delivered free in 
bags at any of the Great Northern Bailway stations within 80 
miles of Lincoln. It must, however, be added on the other side, 
that in consequence of the large exports of sulphate of ammonia to 
tlie sugar-growing districts of Germany and the colonies, all ammo- 
niacal manures are rising in price, guano is commanding its full 
market value, and sulphate of ammonia in particular has advanced 
from 12/. to 17/. 10s. per ton. 

To turn now to another subject : — The condition of the labourer 
— a question which wo have several times had to name during the 
past year, as having been urgently pressed upon the pnbhc attention 
by the labours of the Bev. Canon Girdlestone, Mr. Baily Denton, 
and others, is again brought vividly before the public mind by the 
recent report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the employment of women and children in agriculture. The 
points in which it seems from their report tmt the Commis- 
sioners expect the best result to follow any active interference on 
behalf of agricultural labourers, are the provision at a fair rent of 
allotments of land for cultivation W cotta^rs, and the cheapening 
and improvement of the cottages. To the subject of benefit societies, 
savings banks, &o., they propose referring in a further publication. 

o 2 
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It is, of coTirse, impossible to state in a single page the substjpnco of 
80 full a description of the condition of the English agricultural 
labourer as is given in this blue book, and we must be satisfied there- 
fore wii^ commending it to the careful study of our readers, who 
will i^d on its perusal not only how much need there is in the 
fi^ts of the case for earnest effort everywhere on the part of bene- 
volent men, but also how many benevolent men in all classes of 
society are earnestly desirous and laborious in the effort that is 
alrea^ everywhere being made. 

No account of the agricultural proceedings of the past quarter 
is at all complete which omits to mention the efforts of local agri- 
cultural societies, and the many instructive lectures, papers, and 
discussions which are thus published, first locally, and then through 
the agricultural papers generally. Among those of the past few 
months, we may specify a capital account by Mr. Scott Skirving, 
before the East Lothian Agricultural Society, of the natural his- 
tory of the form, so for as tho birds, wliicli arc at once the friends 
and enemies of the fanner, are concerned ; also a good report, by 
Mr. Henderson, of Stirling, before a farmers’ club in that neigh- 
bourhood, of the relations of the sciences of Geology, Botany, and 
Chemistry to the practice of the form. To Mr. C. S. Kead,*M.P., 
we owe an excellent report on tho improvements of late years in 
the agriculture of Norfolk, read before the British Association at 
their last meeting ; to Mr. Harding, of Somersetshire, a useful 
lecture before a Cheshire formers’ club on tho cheese manufacture ; 
to Mr. Everett, of Newbury, a pa])or on the social as well as the 
directly practical results of small farms and long leases ; to Mr. 
Saunders, of Watercombe, in Dorsetshire, a good ijaper on roots as 
food for stock ; to Professor Coleman, before the Chamber of Agri- 
culture for the North Biding of Yorkshire, a lecture on artificial 
manures ; to Mr. E. Scrutton, of Borobridge, a report on the imple- 
ments of the form ; to Mr. Hallett, of Brighton, a history of Ids 
own experiments in maintaining the pedigree of cultivated wheat 
and barley ; to Mr. Startin, before the Midland Counties Farmers’ 
Club, a discussion of tho incidence of the poor’s rate as aftbeting 
the character of cottage property ; to Mr. Mechi, a discursive and 
suggestive lecture on the undeveloped character of British agricul- 
ture; and to Mr. J. K. Fowler, of Aylesbury, a very excellent 
history of the influences which railways have exerted in the pro- 
motion of agricultural improvement. The two last-named lectures 
were given before the London Farmers’ Club. We have not enu- 
merated a quarter of the subjects which have thus all over tlic 
country been made the occasion of vigorous discussion at formers’ 
meetings, and which agricultural readers find r^rted at more or 
less length in the agricultural weekly papers. Certainly, however, 
the Agricultural Chronicle of the quarter would bo altogether imper- 
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feet if it had not thus referred to that constant and formal discussion 
before local societies in evezr county, of points in the theory and 
practice of the profession which is almost a distinctive feature of 
^^lish agncultoe, as compared with the other occupations in 
which Englishmen en^ge. 

A last word may m mven to one among the wilder theories 
which have thus engaged attention, as it has only recently once 
more presented itself to readers — the so-caUed ** transmutation of 
grain.’^ Every now and then a farmer relates in perfect good fedth 
that he has sown oats and cut them down rep^t^ly until, a year, 
or perhaps a second year thereafter, on permitting them to grow 
and seed, they have turned out wheat. The recent occurrence of 
disqualifications at Birmingham and Islington of pigs which had 
been entered for exhibition — on the ground that an inspection of their 
teeth showed that they were not all of one family, as the condition 
of the competition required them to be — enabled the * Agricultural 
Gazette ’ the other day thus to expose the folly of this “ transmuta- 
tion ” theory ; “ Here, in the animal world, where the womb carries 
but one family at a time, where the birth is notorious, and every- 
thing in the whole history of the produce is a matter capable of 
nKJord and claiming observation, no certainty seems possible ; for the 
young are taken for exhibition, and it is protested by experts that 
they are of different origin. But the impossibility of any confidence 
about parentage, which even in our sliows of live-stock occasionally 
occurs, is necessarily multiplied a thousandfold where the mother 
is the soil, carrying in her fertile womb at once the germs of myriads 
of families, where the period of gestation is indefinite, and where the 
facility of now seeds, new germs, being accidentally deposited, is 
excessive. In the lace of risks like these, the occasional stories of 
Oats being sown, and Wheat being ultimately reaped, go for 
alisolutely nothing. The antecedent improbsibility of there being 
any real connection in such a ease between the sowing and the 
reaping is so enormous, that no scientific man would tliink it worth 
his while to make an experiment to test it. And certainly the risks 
of the experiment are so great, that no other than a scientific man 
is competent to conduct it.^’ 


2. AIICH.350L0GY (Pkb-Histobio), 

And Notices of Neoent Archasdlogical W<yrlcs. 

Pbe-histobio Archaeology received a new impetus when Dr. Hooker, 
in August last, recalled attention to the semi-savage populations of 
India which are still erecting megalithic monuments. The im- 
portance of the investigations of these cromlechs and dolmens 
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wems^ however, to have alxea^ aroused att^tion in Indipi ; and 
in the April number of the * Proceeding of the Asiatic Si^iety 
of Bengal’ is an interesting paper by Mr. Mulheian, “ On the 
CSrosses and Cromlechs which are found in great abundance on 
both banks of the Godavery, at Satapur, and elsewhere.” The 
cromlechs, in which the remains of either one or two bodies 
appear to have been interred, usually consist of a number of 
upright stones sunk in the ground in the form of a square, covered 
by one or two large slabs of sandstone. They are considered by 
the author to be of Buddhist origin. 

The crosses are of the Latin ibnn, and are made of one piece of 
stone 10 or 11 feet high, of which about 7 feet are exposed alx)ve the 
ground. They do not appear to have had any connection with the 
croml^hs, and were probably erected as memorials of the fiiith of 
Christians buried in their vicinity. 

In a subsequent number of the Proceedings of the same Society, 
Lieut. J. S. F. Mackenzie reports the discovery of a great number 
of cromlechs in the vicinity of the town of Veerajpett, in South 
Coorg. The cromlechs were found covered by large mounds of 
earth, evidently artificial. One of them consisted of six largo 
stones, surmotmted by a huge flat slab, tho whole being divided 
into two compartments by a large centre-stone. Tho two front 
slabs had each, at the top and immediately below tho suj)er- 
inemubent stone, peculiar apertures of a segmental form, a]x)ut 
2 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. Many other cromlechs were discovered, 
possessing similar openings, which tho natives consider proof of 
these structures having been the abodes of the pigmy race 
described in their legend, tho apertures having supplied them with 
the means of ingress and egress. Lieut. Mackenzie, however, 
conriders that these openings were simply used for the purjwso 
of introducing cinerary runs and the bones of the members of 
the family, as they died one after the other. In these sepultures 
several antique-shaped urns and pots were discovered, composed of 
thick r^ and black highly glazed pottery. Some of tho vessels 
were tripods, while others were supported on four feet. No bones 
were found in them, either calcined or in their natural condition ; 
but iron w^pons were tolerably abundant, and included a roear, 
some large javelins and arrows, and the hilts of daggers. It is 
satisfactory to find that upon the discoveries of these remains being 
made known to the Inman Government, sums of money were 
granted to carry on the investigations. 

During Dr. Erdmann’s survey of the Quaternary formations 
of Sweden,* ho Im been able to tlrnow considerable light upon tho 
nature and position of the most ancient monuments of that 

• ‘£xpo6d lies formations Quatcrnaircs de la Suede,’ par A. Krdniuun. 
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king^m, wliich are described as tumuli, runic stones, circles, forti- 
fied enclosures, inscriptions traced upon the roc^, dolmens, and 
sepulchral chambers. The ancient mrtified endosures (borglem- 
niugar), ordinarily situated on the summit of an eminence, are 
often several miles inland, and are composed of one or more con- 
centric vails, constructed of great blocLi of stone, some of which 
are 10 cubic feet in dimension. Within the walls of the enclosure 
are found traces of habitation ; and from time to time, deeply sunk 
in the mud, at the base of the eminence upon which these hill- 
forts ore situated, the remains of andent boats have been dis- 
covered. Iron rings are also reported to have been found at the 
I)ottom of the rock, to which they may have served to moor the 
boats There can be little doubt that we have here evidence of 
the ;;iu^ual recession of the sea, and that these andent enclosures, 
now high and dry, were constructed upon points more or less 
surrounded by water. 

Two more instalments of the ‘lleli<piiaB Aquitaniem’ have 
l)een issued during the quarter. They are almost entirely occupied 
by a description of the celebratcil cave of Cro-Magnon, situated in 
the valley of the Vezere, between the village of Les Eyzies and 
the railway station of that i)laco. The cave, which is 15 metres 
above the river, and 73‘25 metres above the sea-level, is formed by 
a projecting bed of Cretaceous limestone, the debris of which forms 
the lowest bed of the floor. This bed is succeeded by three layers 
of ashes, so 2 )arated from one another by thin beds of calcareous 
debris. I'ho uppermost of tJieso is overlain by red earth with 
bones, which underlies the thickest layer of ashes, bones, &c. The 
ash-bed is surmountdl by a yellowish t*avth with bones and flints, 
and tliat by another btjd of hearth-stuff, the rest of the cavo being 
filled up by calcareous debris and the rubbish of the talus. From 
the yellowish earth at the back of the cave the remains of five 
human skeletons were obtained, of which four have been recognized 
as Ixilonging to adults (three male and one female), and the other to 
an immature infant. Assooijited with these remains were multi- 
tudes of perforated marine shells, principally belonging to the cx>mmou 
Atlantic species LUtorina liUorea, a worked amulet of ivory pierced 
with two noles, carved antlers of reindeer, chipj)ed flints, &c. The 
faima found associated with the sepulture in this case, and in the 
layers of hearth-stuff, comprised fourteen or fifteen species of mam- 
mals and one bird, and consisted of the remains of an enormous 
bear, the mammoth, the great cave-lion, the reindeer, the spor- 
mophile, &c., —the bird being possibly referable to the Crane genus. 
The cavo it^lf, as proved by the occurrence at all levels of flint 
scrapers, seems to have servm at different times as the habitation 
of the same race of nomadic hmitcrs, who, when the accumulated 
refuse and dSris had raised the floor of the cave to an inconvenient 
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height, returned to it only as a place wherein to bury their .dead. 
The ^eletona undoubtedly belong to people of the age of tho 
reindeer, and M. Pmner-Bey refers them to his Mongoloid group, 
and to the fSsthonian type. The human remains, both with regard 
to their condition and to their proportions, exhibit seTeral pecu- 
liarities, which space will not permit ns to notice. 

In the ‘Anthropological Beview’ for October is an article 
by Professor P. Broca, “ On the Ancient Cave-Men of Perigord 
but as the article is only an abridgment of a memoir, which will 
appear in the ‘Beliquim Aquitaniem,’ we defer our notice of it 
until it shall appear in its proper place, stating here, however, 
that the author considers that we have in the Les Eyzios’ skeletons 
evidence of a tribe, ‘‘entirely different from any other race, ancient 
or modem, that we have ever seen, or heard of.” 

In the annual report of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
year 1866 is a pawr, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, “ On the Artificial 
Shell-Mounds and Deposits,” which occur in great numbers along 
tho south coast of the United States, esixjcially in Georgia and 
Florida. Tliese monnds consist of tho detache<l valves of Odrea 
Virffinica, Venus mercenaria, and Unio llrtjiniana, and contain 
flint arrow-heads, fragments of pottery, and charcoal Some of 
them attain enormous ilimensions — one at the mouth of the Alta- 
inaha river, covering ten acres of ground, and containing alx>ut 
80,000 cubic yards. Another, about four miles from tho mouth 
of Crystal river, in tho form of a truncat'd cone, 30 feet in 
diameter and 40 feet in height, is exclusively composed of oyster- 
shells and vegetable mould ; with forest trees, some of them 4 feet 
in chameter, growing upon its surface. 

The gigantic scale of the mounds serves easily to distinguish 
them from the Ejokkenmoddings of Denmark, which seldom attain 
to a height of more than 10 feet. Dr. Brinton considers them to 
be the work of known tribes of Indians; but, even if it be so, what 
length of time is required for the gradual accretion of such im- 
mense accumulations, and to what purposes were they applied ? 

In the same report, Mr. C. Bay describes the discovery, on the 
left bank of the Gmokia creek, at the northern extremity of Illinois 
town, opposite St. Louis, of a place where the manufacture of 
earthenware had been carried on % Indians. The pieces of pottery 
were discovered near an old fosse, and varied from ^th to f tos of an 
inch in thickness, according to the size of the vessels. They were 
made of clay, mixed either with coarsely pulverized Unio shells or 
siliceous sand, and were coated generally on the exterior, but some- 
times on both sides, with a thick layer of paint. The aboriginal 
potters usually formed their vessels by hand, but in some instances 
appear to have modelled them in l^kets woven of rushes and 
willows, so as to produce a rough ornamentation. The fragments 
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are decorated with Hues, or combinations of Hues and dots, and in 
the majority of cases the edge of the vessel is turned over so as to 
form a rim, the bottom being rounded or convex. Of the antiquity 
of this pottery the author is not prepared to give an estimate, 
although there is Httle doubt that the manu&cturers of it were the 
Cahokia Indians, who were dwellers on the creek until a com- 
paratively recent period. 

The discover of two “crannoges** in the lake of Ballyhoe, 
Go. Monaghan, is desoribe<f by Mr. O. Morant in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society ’ for January, 1867. The 
drainage of the (rlyde river, which runs through the lake, has 
permanently reduced the level of the water by several feet, leaving 
exposed upon the shore flint-flakes, knives, scrapers, celts, and 
arrow and spear heads. Ashes were generally foxmd near the flint 
implements ; and, in one instance, a dark-coloured glass bead, and 
in another, a leaden buUd were discovered associated with flint- 
flukes. The greater part of the implements were included in the 
pc'iit, but some were found lying on its surface, and others on its 
rocky subsoil. On the great “ crannoge ” was a mound principally 
composed of ashes, containing sharpening stones, implements of iron, 
and leaden bullets ; on its shore, a bronze pin, and a flint spear-head 
were found, and from the edge of the lake, close by, were obtained 
flint arrow-heads, hatchets, &c. Some of the flint implements 
were highly fluished, but others were as rude as those of the Amiens 
pattcni; and Mr. Morant argues from the intermixture of- these two 
types with instruments of bronze and iron, tliat most of them were 
used at one and tlxe same time by the same race of men, — the ruder 
weapons being the implements of the common people, while the 
more highly-finished arrow-heads and bronze pins were the weapons 
and ornaments which adorned the persons of the chie&. The occur- 
rence of leaden bullets certainly points to the comparatively recent 
occupation of the “crannoge,” but archaeologists will require a 
much more careful examination of this lake-island before they will 
feel convinced tliat the generally accepted and well-defined ages of 
stone, bronze, and iron, are confusedly mixed together in the 
manner described by the author. 

Colonel A. Lane J ’ox has published a very interesting descrip- 
tion of ‘•Itoovesmore Fort, and Stones inscribed with Oghams, in the 
parish of Aghsh, County Cork.” This fort, or “Hath,” is in 
the form of an irregular circle, about 130 feet in diameter, mea- 
sured from the crest of the innermost ^rapet; beyond tins is a 
ditch about 17 feet in breadth, and beyond the ditch another para- 
pet of 10 feet base and 3 feet high, the ditch being between the two 
^rapets. This structure was probably a fort, as it is well situated 
for defence, on the top of a gentle rise, and is nowhere commanded 
from the outside. 
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Nearly in the centre of the interior space is the ent^tmce 
)ugh probably not the original one) to the crypt, of which every 
!^th possesses one or more. This cr^t appears to have been ori- 
ginally of a quadrangular form. Six upright slabs had been placed 
as jambs, longitudinally, in two lines, at about two feet from the 
sides of the chamber. Upon the tops of these, heavy slabs of un- 
hewn stone were laid transversely, as lintels, and upon these again 
rested other longitudinal slabs of the same kind, plac^ side by side, 
f.b» edges nearly touching, so as to form the roof. 

The chief interest of Colonel Lane Fox’s paper is centred in 
these last-mentioned slabs, for on examining them from beneath by 
the light of a candle, he found that two of them which lay conti- 
guous to one another had their edges scored with Oghams. Our 
space will not allow us to follow the author’s interesting description 
of these marks, nor his arguments in support of the conclusion that 
they are of greater antiquity than the building of which they forn '^d 
pati. We shall have performed our duty as chroniclers by direct- 
ing attention to the pamphlet, and to the &ct that the slabs them- 
selves may now be examined in the British Museum. 

Before concluding our Chronicle, we should notice the publica- 
tion of a second edition of M. le Hon’s popular work* on Fossil 
Man. Besides the addition of the new facts which have been 
brought to light since the first appearance of the Inwk, consider- 
able space is devoted in this edition to the investigation of the 
cosmical laws which have brought about the Quaternary and Gla- 
cial periods; and to a resume^ by Professor G. Omboni, of Darwin’s 
theory, of which he is a warm supporter. 


3. ASTRONOMY. 

(Including Proceedings of the Astronomical Society.) 

Since our last Chronicle appeared further intelligence has been re- 
ceived respecting the operations of those who went or were sent to 
view the great eclipse of August 18 ; but we liavo little to add to wliat 
we then wrote. We now know that the photograpliic operations of 
Major Tennant’s party were not so successful as the telegram first 
received had 1(^ us to hope. The negatives arranged for were duly 
exposed, notwithstanding the unfavourable condition of the sky, 
light cirrus clouds interfering seriously with the photograpliic 
energy of the sun. As might be anticipated, the negatives were 
under-exposed. Owing also to concentration of the nitrate-of-silver 
solution, resulting from the heat of the climate, the negatives, 

* * L'lloinmo FobbzIo en Europe.’ 
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besides showing but fiiint traces of the corona, were all covered 
with* spots. 

The chief fniit of the expeditions has been the discovery that the 
rose-coloured prominences are gaseous. This discovery has already 
led to one ot the most interesting applications of spectroscopic 
analysis ever yet made by astronomers. 

We must premise that two years ago, in a paper addressed to 
the lioyal Society, Mr. J. llforman Lockyer called attention to the 
possibility that spectroscopic analysis might avail to exhibit indi- 
cations of the existence of the coloured prominences. He said, 
“ May not the spectroscope afford an evidence of the existence of 
the red flames which total eclipses have revealed to us in the sun’s 
atmosphere, although they escape all other methods of observation 
at other times?” Not content with pointing out this method, Mr. 
Lockj csi- applied it to the search for prominences, making use of a 
spectroscope with which ho had alre^ady been able to analyze the 
hght of the solar spots. He fiiiled, however, in detecting any traces 
of the prominences with this instrument ; and, indeed, he was led 
to the conclusion tliat the prominences are not gaseous. “ A diligent 
spiKjtroscopic analysis,” he wrote last July, “has not revealed any 
bright lines. This is strong negative evidence that they are not 
masses of incandescent vapour or gas.” 

So soon, however, as the news from tho eclipse expeditions 
showed that he had come to this conclusion too hastily, ho prepared 
to renew the search with an instrument whicli was (at the time) 
being cxmstructed for Jiiui by Mr. Browning, the optician ; and on 
the 20th of October ho succeeded in detecting the bright lino spec- 
trum of a prominence. 

But in the meantime, unfortunately for Mr. Lockyer’s claim to 
priority, M. Janssen, who had been ono of tho first to detect the 
true nature of the prominences, was led to conceive the notion that 
their spectra may possibly become visible when the sun is shining 
with full splendour. He did not lose any time in putting his ideas 
into practice ; for the day after the occurrence of the eclipse he suc- 
ceeded in observing tho spectrum of a prominence. Thus, two 
months before Mr. Lockyer, he had solved the important problem of 
“ grasping and measuring by spectral analysis phenomena before 
invisible.” 

Had M. Janssen sent home intelligence of his success by the 
same means as^he had employed in the matter of his eclipse ob- 
servations, his claim to the merit of tho discovery would have been 
indisputable. This, however, he did not do. He sent a letter con- 
taining ■ an account of his researches, and it happened, singularly 
enough, that this letter reached tho President of the French Academy 
of Sciences a few minutes after Mr. Be la Buo had read before 
the Academy a detailed account of IVlr. Lockyer’s researches. 
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Who is to have the merit of the discovery? As M. Fare 
remarks, “ the priority of the idea belongs to Mr. Lockyor, but tliat 
of its fraitfol application rests with M. Janssen.” Ho suggesis 
that the honour of tho discovery should bo accorded equally to both 
observers. 

By Tn eana of the new method it will bo possible to chaii; tlio 
prominences fix)m day to day and from hour to hour. Already wo 
have learned two important facts respecting them. In tho first 
place, we now know that they are continually changing in figure 
and arrangement, as was indeed to be expeefrd from their flame-Hko 
character. Secondly, we now know that sodium is not an element 
in the structure of the protuberances. The spectrum of the sun 
being brought into direct contact with that of a prominence by 
the new method of observation, no measure is required for the 
determination of th^osition of the bright lines forming the pro- 
minence spectrum. Q^e orange line which hod been supposed by 
Lieut. Herschel and others to be the double line of the metal 
sodium, is now found not to agree in position with the dark line D 
of the solar spectrum, which is known to be due to absorption by 
sodium- vapour in the sun’s atmosphere. Thus the vapour to which 
the bright orange line in the prominence spectrum is due cannot 
possibly be that of sodium. It seems clear, however, that the red 
and green lines are due to burning hydrogen. 

We mentioned that, according to received views respecting the 
meteoric zone to which the November shooting-stars are due, there 
was but little prospect of the display being *6660 in England this 
year. Our views were subsequently confirmed by a letter addressed 
to ‘ The Times ’ by Mr. Himl, the superintendent of the * Nautical 
Almanac,’ in which ho stated that the probable hour of the earth’s 
passage through the zone would bo six o’clock in tho afternoon of 
November 13th, at which hour England would be on the sheltered 
side of the earth. However, the anticipations of astronomers were 
not fulfilled by the result. The display was well seen in several 
parts of England and Eurojw on the morning of the 14 th of No- 
vember. The only explanation of tins peculiarity which seems at 
first sight available is that the meteoric zone had been swayed from 
its mean position (as respects this part of its length) by tho attrac- 
tions of the planets, and that thus the earth passed through it 
several hours later than had been expected. Tne news that the 
display has been seen well in America points also to the widening 
out of the zone. 

The planet Mars will be m opposition on February 13 th next, 
and for several weeks before and after that date he will be very 
favourably situated for observation. Ho will not, indeed, bo so near 
to the earth as at many oppositions ; in fact, he will be so dose to 
his aphelion that he will be almost as unfavourably situated, as 
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rcspjcts distance, as ho possibly can be when in opposition. But 
on tins very account ho would be studied all tho more carefully, as 
the portion of hia globe which will be turned towards the earth is 
that which has bec'u least studied, owing to the &ct that it is never 
presented towards us except when Mars is in or near aphelion. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 tho presentation of Mars at the approaching 
opposition is exhibited. The features are those presented in Proctor’s 

Fia. 1. 

9 

I 

I 

I 



charts, which are derived from a series of drawings by the late Mr. 
Dawes. Many of the features of the northern hemisphere require, 
however, to be carefully ro-obseired, since Mr. Dawes made his 
observations on this hemisphere with an instrument considerably 
inferior in power to that which he made use of in observing the 
southern hemisphere ; and (as we have noticed) the northern hemi- 
sphere is only turned towards us when Mars is in aphelion. We 
must also remark that it is not merely the question of presentation 
which has to be considered. When Mars is presented towards us 
as shown in Figs. 1 and^ 2, ho is also presented in almost exactly 
the same wa^ towards the sun. Hence it follows that the northern 
hemisphere is enjoying tho martial summer; and accordingly the 
martial skies are clearer over that hemisphere, and its features are 
proportionately more distinct. Tins is no mere qieculation respecting 
tho condition of the martial globe, but corresponds exactly with the 
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peonliaritids which haye been observed by all oar leading vtele- 
soc^ists. 

Fia.2. 

S 



Mars will have a high northern declination during the next four 
months, and therefore his definition will be good, in ordinary 
observing weather, when he is on or near the meridian. 

Many observers have been successful in obtaining good views of 
the recent transit of Mercury. Amongst the observations, the most 
important are those which were made at Greenwich under the 
superintendence of the Astronomer Boyal. He was enabled to 
employ no less than six telescopes, including the great equatorial, 
in observing the transit. In every instance the planet was observed 
either to assume a balloon shape, or to throw out a ligament, as it 
approached the edge of the sun’s disc. Mr. Airy remarks that he 
had always been disposed to refer the peculiarities seen during the 
transits of Yentis in 1761 and 1769 to the imperfections of the 
telescopes employed, but having now seen what has happened with 
telescopes unimpeachable in character, he thinks differently. He 
ascribes the peculiarities to the effects of irradiation. With the 
great equatorial, Mr. Stone could see no trace of any spot upon the 
disc of Mercury. He could see a ring of light round the planet. 

Mr. Huggins observed the transit with his 8-inch equatorial, 
using the fuU aperture. The weather was on the whole favourable. 
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as tl]|p bright gianiileB over the sim’s snrfiEU^ could he wdl seen. 
The planet appcMired as a round, evenly-defined spot, -with an annulus 
of light one-third of its appiurent difuneter, having a weU-defined 
boundary, and appearing rather brighter than the sun’s disc. Nearly 
in the c^tre of the planet’s disc there ms a spot of light. As the 
ring was seen when the darkest part of the neutral tint sliding 
wedge was made use o^ and in &ct rather better then than when the 
shade employed was lighter, Mr. Huggins considers that the ring 
cannot he looked upon as a mere optical effect of contrast. An 
atmosphere round Mercury hardly seems to he a sufficient explana- 
tion of the ring of li^t. As for the point of light on the disc, that 
is an old difficulty. Probably the ffict that Stone could see no such 
point with the great Greenwich eq^uatorial, will lead to the opinion 
that the appearance is connected m some way with the quality of 
the telescope employed. 

At a recent meeting of the Koyal Astronomical Society, the 
Astronomer Iloyal stated tliat he had obtained from Dr. Miller, of 
Cambridge, evidence conffimatory of the connection which has been 
supposed to exist between comets and meteors. It will be remem- 
lx:red that Mr. Huggins’s analysis of Comet II., 1868, showed that 
that o])iect consiskd of carbon in the state of incandescent gas. It 
appears that thesre are four meteoric stones, at least, which contain 
carl)on. Of these, one fell in the south of France, one at the Cape 
of Good Hope, one at Debreezin, in Hungary, and the fourth at 
Orgeuil, in 1 ranee. 

The numlnr of discovered asteroids has now reached 106. 

'rhci-o will be an eclii)se of the moon, visible in England, on the 
morning of January 28th. First contact with the penumbra will 
take phice (at Greenwich) at 11 h. 18*2 m. P.M., January 27 ; first 
contact with the shadow at 0 h. 29*2 m. A.M., January 28 ; the 
middle of the eclipse at 1 h. 38‘2 m. ; and last contact with the 
penumbra at 15 h. 58’2 m. Somewhat less than one haK (more 
exactly 0'450) of the moon’s diameter will be eclipsed. ' The first 
contact with the shadow will occur at 50° from the northernmost 
point of the moon’s limb towards the east ; last contact at 31° 
towards the west. 


Pkoceedings of the Eoyai. Astronomioai. Society. 

Dr. O. Pihl has laid before the Astronomical Society the results 
of a micrometric examination of the stellar cluster in Perseus. He 
has been prosecuting this examination smee the year 1860, with a 
view to obtain, within comparatively small probable errors, a men- 
suration of all the more conspicuous stars, sufficiently exact to serve 
as a basis for investigating at some remote date the mechanism of 
the system. The instrument which he has made use of in these re- 
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searches is a re&actor, 3J- inches in aperture, equatorially mooted, 
by Lohmeyer, of Hamburg. We have not raace to describe in full 
the various arrangements adopted by Dr. Pinl to secure accuracy. 
Our readers will probably be more interested in learning that, as fiir 
as the researches liave yet gone, there would seem to be indica- 
tions of movements having taken place since the ojxich of Bessel’s 
measurements. The mean declination oi seven stars examined by 
Bessel is 4" 27 south of the meiin dechnation as now observed. 
“ Is it probable,” says Dr. Pihl, “ that this diflerence is owing to 
errors in obseiTatiou or reduction, and to no physical change ? ” 
This is a question which cminot be answered until the course of 
time enables astronomei-s to obtain some satisfactory evidence re- 
specting any proccsft of change which may bo going on. 

A remarkably interesting paper is supplied by Mr. Stone, on the 
subject of the observations made upon the transit of Venus which 
took place in 1769. Our readers are doubtless aware that the 
estimate of the sun’s distance, which has so long found a place in 
our treatises of astronomy, was founded upon those observations. 
When other methods of determining the sun’s distance had led to 
results differing by three or four millions of miles from the value 
hitherto receiv^, astronomers were somewhat at a loss to understand 
how it was that so feulty a value should have resulted from a series 
of observations so elaborate, and apparently so successful, as those 
which wore made upon the transit of 1769. It will bo remembered, 
that the calculation of the sun’s distance had been managed by Encke, 
and there seemed every reason for supposing that he had' spared no 
pains to treat the observations which came under his hands in the 
most careful and satisfactory manner. An attempt was made by 
Powalky to show that the observations of the transit could be made 
to agree with modem determinations of the sun’s distance. But, 
according to the opinion of the best mathematicians, Powalky 
allowed himself far ^ great freedom in selecting the materials he 
made use of. Professor Newcombe, of America, had been more 
successful in representing the observations of 1769. Still, however, 
there was considerable discordance. 

It appeared to Mr. Stone that a new discussion of the observa- 
tions of 1769, if made with due care, would necessarily lead to a 
clearer view of the sources of systematic owor, or wrong interpreta- 
tion which might be feared and ought to be guarded against, in 
the observations proposed to be made of the transits of 1874 and 
1882. In the course Of his investigations he was led to the detec- 
tion of several grave and fundamental errors, which had previously 
been made in the discussion of the observations of 1769, and to a 
value of the solar parallax, entitled to be received with confidence. 

The great difiiculty lies in the fact that at the moment of tnio 
internal contact Venus does not present the appearance of a circular 
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disc, but is aj^parentl^ pear-shaped. This pheaomenon is due to 
the ^ects of irradiation, by which the sun’s apparent diameter is 
increased, while that of the planet is diminish^. But the great 
difficulty in judging of the observations made in 1769 has lain in the 
necessity of following some law or other as to the choice of what 
shall be held to be the true moment of internal contact. The error 
which Stone has discovered in Professor Encke’s mode of treatment 
consists in the fact that the h ter did not apply a uniform law to 
the observations which came under his notice ; that, in fact, in one 
or two instance^, he misinterpreted the words of the observers. “ I 
consider,” says Mr. Stone, “ that by simply interpreting strictly the 
language employed by the observers, 1 have been led to a solution 
which satisfies the whole of the ten observations, and gives, at the 
same time, from the equations of condition, a satisfiictory result for 
the difference between the time of internal contact and tne breaking 
of the black drop.” The value of the solar parallax deduced from the 
new treatment of the observations is 8” 91, a value which agrees 
in the most satisfactory manner with that wffich had been obtained 
as the mean of other methods of estimating the parallax. 

We must remark, however, that Professor Newcombe considers 
Mr. Stone’s interpretation of the observations made in 1769 as un- 
tenable. 

Mr. J. Tebbutt, jun., supplies a series of observations made by 
him upon the star Argus. He compared this singular variable 
with neighbouring stars. It appears from these observations, that 
^ Argus ms not exceeded the sixth magnitude during the past two 
years. Tlius wo are compelled to reject the theory of Professor 
Wolf, who assigned a law of variation according to which the epoch 
of minimum brilliancy should have occurred in 1861, and the mag- 
nitude of the star should have been 3*6. Certainly Argus is the 
most remarkable star in the whole heavens. A quarter of a century 
ago, it outshone the brilliant Canopus, and rivalled Sirius itself in 
splendour ; now it can only just be detected with the iraked eye on 
a very clear ni^ht. 

OVo biennial meetings have been held of the Astronomische 
Gesellscbaft, under the presidency of Professor Argelonder, and the 
heads of the subjects mscussed appear among the notices of the 
Astronomicfd Society. Amongst these, we may notice the follow- 
ing: — It has been suggested that the older observations of the 
Periodic Comets should be re-examined. Four points have becna 
specified — ^the new determination of the places of the stars of com- 
parison, the calculation of the auxiliary quantities with the now- 
received vidues of the constants for the times of the appearance of 
the comets, the calculation of solar ephemerides for wese times, 
and lastly, the publication of the originals of the oldmr comet 
observations. It appears that the calculations for the comets of 
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Bncke, Faye, Broraen, P’Arrest, and Tuttle, are being proQeeded 
with ; but a list of thirty-one oomot^ from 1830 to 1807, remains 
Cor further discussion. A wkh was expressed that astronomers who 
are oocuping themsehes with any particular comets, would put 
themselvea in communication with the Society. A programme was 
received for the observation of all stars, down to the ninth magni- 
tude, between circles of declination 2^ S. and 80° N. The observa- 
tories which had offered to take part in the work were Berlin, 
Bonn, Helsingfors, Leipzig, Mannheim, and Leyden. 


4. BOTANY, VEGETABLE MOBPHOLOGY, AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Fertilimtion of the Scarlet-runner and Blue Lobelia. — Jfr. 
T. H. Farrer, a gentleman previously unknown to fame, but evi- 
dently a careful observer of nature, set himself to work u|)on the 
^estion as to whether other plants besides those described by Mr. 
ibarwin (Orchids, Primula, Xinum, and Lythmm), might not 
have a structure whieh provided for the fertilization of one’s ovary 
by the poUen of another flower. As Mr. Farrer observes : — “ To 
an amateur, dismayed by the difficulties of botanical classification, 
p^lexed by his own incapacity for microscopical dissection, and 
disgusted by the mere cataloguing of species, Mr. Darwins sugges- 
tion that the true account of the structure and functions of flowers 
is frequently to he found in their capacity for cross-fertilization with 
the pollen of other flowers, is a ray of light which ox>ens out an 
endless field of interesting observation.” We wish there were more 
such amateurs. We cannot give Mr. Farrer’s observations, which 
are very detailed, and publish^ in the * Annals of Natural Histoiy’ 
for October. He shows that tliere is such an arrangement of the 
parts of the flower of the Scarlet-runner, tliat a bee, alighting and 
searching for honey, necessarily shakes any pollen off his prol^scis 
on to the stigma, whilst, by another device, his proboscis gets 
covered with the pollen of this flower as he withdraws it, and is 
ready to fertilize another. In Lobelia, Mr. Farrer describes a very 
remarkable disposition of parts, which act so that when a bee visite 
a Lobelia floWer, pollen is ejected, in small quantities at a time, on 
the exact spot on his back on wliidi it should be placed in order 
that it may be carried to the stigma of another flower, the stigma 
in these flowers also being so arranged that, at the very next flowm: 
visited by the bee, the stigma sweeps off the previously acquired 
pollen. 

The Dwide Oocoa-md, — Dr. E. Perceval Wright, Professor of 
Zoology in Trinity College, Dublin, visited, in 1867, the Seychelles 
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Islajids : ho stayed there some time, making valuable observations 
on botanical and zoological subjects. One matter 'which very 
^eatly occ^ied his attention -was the condition and growth of the 
forests of Juodoicea — ^the celebrated Double Gocoa>nut of these 
islands. Before the Seychelles were discovered, the nuts us^ to 
be picked up floating on the seas, and were considered rarities of 
extraordinary 'value : at length their home was discovered, and now 
their whole history is knowu, excepting how or whence they came 
to the Seychelles. There is no palm like them, that can be possibly 
pointed to as an ally, or as a possible descendant &om a common an- 
cestor, unless we pitch the date of that ancestor flir back in time. 
And this is what we must do ; we must suppose that for ages the 
Lodoicea has grown on the Seychelles, and has become so modi- 
fied in that great space of time, that it is now quite unlike any 
other palms in many important particulars. It was feared, some 
time since, that the Double Cocoa-nut was about to become extinct, 
like most other living things formed in the microcosm of an ocean- 
island, when exposed suddenly, through man’s agency, to the influ- 
ence, more or less, of the macrocosm ; but this fear 'was set at rest, 
and Dr. Wright tells of several large forests containing thousands 
of these trees, many from 100 to 150 feet in height. Dr. Wright 
finds that the growth of the stem- depends very much on the soil in 
which it grows. Of a number plants in 1812 on Silhouette, some 
flowered and bore fi:mt in 1851, being then 26 feet high and 4 feet 
in diameter at the base; whilst others which, though close by, were 
in very poor soil indeed, had no stems at all, and have borne neither 
fruit nor flowers to this day. It is unsafe. Dr. Wright thinks, to 
judge of the rate of growth of trees by pla^ited iroecimens. 

The “ Uaofadi ” of Cochin China . — ^The * Moniteur ’ gives an 
interesting account of a tree called Haoiash, which grows on the 
mountains of Baiia, in French Cochin China. It grows 'wild in 
the forests, hidden among Lianas and other creepers, which render 
the wooded mountains of that country almost impervious to the 
traveller. Nor do the inhabitants, generally speaking, know the 
botanical or medicinal properties of this plant, so that it remains a 
secret in the hands of the bonzes and physicians. MM. Condamine 
and Blanchard, two French travellers, have at length succeeded, after 
much fruitless search, in finding this tree — shaving bribed a bonze 
to disclose it to them. The bark is stripp^ from the tree in its 
third year, when it is about 24 feet in neight. The operation is 
performed in June, when the tree has neither blossoms nor fruit ; 
it is hewn down, and then denud^ of its bark methodically in 
slices about 2 feet long and 3 or 4 inches broad. The bark of the 
HaofEish is outwardly of an a^-gray colour, and inwardly brown ; 
it has a strong aromatic smdl and a slightly bitter taste, l^en 
chewed it reddens the saliva; it is a powerful styptic; it is ad- 
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ministered by the physicians of the conntry in cases of /x>lic, 
diaxrhcea, and dys^tery. 

The Ordeai PotsortriMd of Madagascar. — Dr. Bennett, of 
Sydn^, ■writes an account of this tree in the ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 
Specimens of it hare been naturalized in New South Wales, and in 
the Botanical Gardens at Sydney there is a very fine tree of it, 
which somehow or other obteins a mysterious sort of respect from 
the visitors to the gardens, who, although they do not hesitate 
to gather from other flowers and shrubs, stand in awe of the Ordeal- 
tree. The flowers are very fragrant, of a crimson colour, and 
appear in November and December. The plant belongs to the 
nature order Apocynacete and its native name is Tanghin — whence 
Tanghinia. Ime firuit is of the size of a hen’s egg, containing 
a hard stone or nut, the kernel of which is white, of a bitter taste, 
and has remarkable poisonous properties. The poison of the ordeal- 
nut acts directly upon the heart and muscles. When used by the 
natives as a detector of crime, the kernel is pounded and adminis- 
tered to the supposed criminal. Frequently sickness is caused, and 
the accused then escapes. If not, the poison is rapidly absorbed, 
and death ensues. A difference of colour is said to exist between 
those kernels which produce only vomiting and those which 
produce death ; and the friends of an accused person will stand by 
and object to certain nuts being used. The oifleers are said to 
administer these two varieties in a partial way, but it is not very 
certain that they can really discriminate between the virulent and 
less active kernels. Dr. Bennett suggests that there may be two 
species of Tanghinia existing in M^gascar, differing in the in- 
tensify of their poisonous power. The milky juice of the T. Manghas 
is said to be used as a purgative, and according to Bnmphius the 
natives boil and eat the leaves mixed -with other pot-herbs, which 
thus act as a gentle laxative. The bark is also used in Java and 
Amboyna as a &miliar cathartic, the action of which is said to 
be very similar to that of senna. Manghas is the name given to 
the tree in its native country. 

New British Plant. — Poteniilla Norvegica has been dis- 
covered by Mr. G. S. Gibson, in Wickmi Fen, near Dpware, in 
Cambridgeshire. It was found growing on the side of one of the 
marsh ditches, and was carefully identified by comparison with ^e 
spedmens in tile herbarium of Lmn^ and in that at £^w. The plant 
is incond^icuous, and likely to be passed over, except when in flower. 
Its geographical distribution renders it unlikely to be found native 
in the southern pai^ of England, and Mr. Ghbson cannot account 
for its introduction in so ron^ a spot, and it is not a plant that he 
has ever seen in cultivation. We would suggest the possibilify of 
the barges passing on the Gun, which is lit& better tiian a canal, 
as the means of introducing the plant. There are super^osphate 
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New BriUtii Seaweed. — Mrs. Alixed Gatty has found in 
Cardi^m Bay, and Dr. J. E. Gray has described in the Ann. and 
Mag.^at. Hist. Elaehida ddlarie . — There are eight other British 
species of Elachista, ivhich Dr. Gray arranges in three groups. 
Mrs. Gatty also found Gigariina pidilloda in fruit in Blackpool 
Bay. The luto Xfr. Harve;^. saw the specimen, and recorded it in 
the herbarium of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Palu . — Some time ago a very small quantity of a fine silky 
substance was brought to England from California under the above 
name, and it was u^ as an object for the microscope, on account of 
its beautiful structure. Mr. Bingham, in his very interesting 
paper “On the Volcanic Phenomena of the Hawaiian Islands,” says, — 
“ Palu is the silky covering of the opening fronds of several species 
of tree-ferns, and is exported in large quantities to Caliibmia, for 
beds,* &c.” The trade is so extensive that “ corduroy roads ” are 
made to the station where it is collected, and whole districts are 


leased for the “Palu business,” and there is a large number of 
“ Palu pickers.” The Palu is collected at Eelan^, which is the 
most tropical region in Hawaii. The tree-lems have stems 15 feet 
high to the base of the frond, and 8 or 12 inches in diameter. 

Plants wHIiovt Boots . — The French Academy has received a paper 
from M. Duchartre on certain plants which vegetate without roots. 
In South America people will suspend such plants from a balcony 
by a thread, without their being in contact with anything else, and 

J ret they will grow and blossom in this stran^ position. In our 
lothouses wo see them, simply stuck upon a piece of wood or cork, 
thrive beautifully without any roots. The question therefore is. 
How do they live ? M. Duchartre, to discover the secret, has in- 
stituted a series of experiments on a plant of this family — the 
Tillandsia dianthoidea. Two tolerably equal sprigs of it, without 
a vestige of roots, were tied separately to two slices of drv cork 
from tlxe same piece. They were then freely suspended in tno air, 
and weighed from time to time. One of these phmts. A, never got 
any water at aU ; the cork of the other, B, on the contrary, was 
moistened every second or third day. Aft^ the experiment had 
been continued 103 days, A had lost one-third of its weight, but 
liad nevcrtlieless product blossoms and a small root; B, on the 
other hand, was extremely vigoroui^ and had increased one-eighth in 
weight. M. Duchartre thence concludes that these plants require 
water, but do not absorb the moisture of the atmosphere. 

Beyrodudion of the Diatonuieese . — ^In the last number of the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science* Count Gastracane 
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describes some important observations, which lead him to bqjieve 
that Diatomacees reproduce means of germs. ^ He describes what 
he considers as zoospores Imving cilia and containing diatoms. Tho 

O germs do not present the brown endo-chrome, but are of a 
■green colour. Goimt Gastracane’s observations are given in 
detail and are of great importance, since we may hope 'that they will 
lead to further observations in this coimtry and elsewhere. Jt is 
strange that whilst there are hundreds of Diatomaniacs, tho 
questions of the physiology and anatomy of these organisms re- 
main so long doubtftil. Max Schultzo has settled the locomotive 
question, but there remain others unanswered. We believe that 
most Diatom-men would scorn to look at a frastule that had not 
been boiled in nitric acid, and hence the incompatibility between tho 
number of students (stcQ and tho great ignorance prevailing as to 
Diatomaceae. 

Fungohgiced Gastronomy . — The Woolhope Naturalists’ Field 
Club recently devoted a day to investigating the Fungi of their 
district. The party met at Hereford, and under the direction of 
Mr. Edwin Lees, F.L.S., and of Mr. W. G. Smith, they proceeded to 
collect a vast variety of both poisonous and edible mushreoms, from 
Holme Lacy Park and the neighbouring hills. It was to the edible 
forms, however, that the members turned their attention principally, 
as they were to be cooked and eaten at dinner after the excursion. 
With the fish and the soup came the first novelty in tho form of 
“ Oreades ketchup.” It was good with either, and was pronounced 
by aU present a brilliant success. A dish of beefsteak, animal and 
vegetable, was served, deliciously mingled to tlie advantage of both, 
and at the same time a dish of the Fistulina hepaiica, the Liver 
fungus,” or “vegetable beefsteak,” itself was handed round. 
The slices were cut &om a largo specimen, gathered in the morning. 
The next Agaric to appear was Uydnum repandum, the “ spiked 
mushroom,” from Haywood forest. It was stewed and broiled, and 
those members of the Club who had resolved themselves into a com- 
mittee of critical taste, and to whom therefore all dishes were im- 
mediately brought fresh and hot, quickly separated the Agarics from 
their gravy, and found them exc^ent, and particularly the broiled 
ones, not at all unlike oysters, to which they have been compared. 
Then followed the Parasol Agaric (Agariem procerus), and after 
this, the Fairy-ring Champignon (marasmius oreades), broiled on 
toast, after the admirable receipt of Soyer. A dish of AgaHeus 
prwmdus, or Orcdla, was also served, simply stewed, and was 
aeclared to be “ delicious.” After dinner our convivial fungologists 
listed to four instructive communications on various matters re- 
lating to Fungi : their spores — those that are British, why they 
ought not to be eaten, and those belonging to Fairy-rings. 

Fhra of MiddUsex . — ^The work having this title, by Dr. Henry 
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Trim^, of St. Mary’s Hospital, London, and by Professor Thiselton 
Dyer, of Gironcesror College, will be speedily sent to press, and 
may be expected to be published by Mr. tiardwicke early this 
year. The work will not be a mere record of the occtcrrence of 
species, but much paius has been given to tracing out the origin 
of the Flora as fEur as possibl and (what is interesting from an 
antiquarian point of view) the ibrmer extension of epecies over ports 
of Middlesex now become London. This sort of observation has, 
too, a great value in connection ^th the causes of the extinction of 
species. 

Flora of Bucks. — A. second * List of Buckinghamshire Plants,’ 
including the additions which have been made to the known Flora 
of the county during the post year, will shortly be published. It 
is requested that anyone possessing infor^tion on the subject in 
Ids possession will forward the same to" James Britten, High 
Wycombe. 

Chair of Botany at BMin . — Professor Dickson having ac- 
cepted the Chair of Botany at Glasgow University, the lectureship 
in the College of Science and the professorship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, became vacant. Dr. Perceval Wright, Professor of Zoology 
in Trinity College, was the natural successor of his late colleague to 
the more valuable jx^t. Dr. Wright is well known as a teacher of 
l)otany, and an original explorer in botanical science as in zoology. 
For some reason, however. Dr. Wyvillo Thompson, of the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, is selected for the Government apixiintment, and 
therefore for the University chair also. 

University of Vienna . — The celebrated botanist. Dr. I^arstcn, 
of Berlin, has been elected to the Chair of Vegetable Physiology at 
Vienna, vacated by the retirement from ofiicc of Dr. F. Unger. 


5. CHEMISTRY. 

{Indvding the Proceedings of the Chemical Society.) 

Tub preparation of oxygen has already been alluded to in those 
Chronicles on more than one occasion, and several processes have 
been described by which this gas may be obtained indirectly from 
the atmosphere. Closely allied to the preparation of oxygen on a 
large scale is that of chlorine, and it lus recently been announced 
that a Belgian climuist has devised a new process for generatu^ 
this gas. He first forms sulphate of sesqmoxide of iron, by the 
direct combination of this oxide with sulphuric acid, and then mixes 
the sulphate obtained with throe equivalents of chloride of sodium 
or other convenient chloride. Upon heating the mixture in dry 
air, the chloride of sodiiim is said to yield all its chlorine. 
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Sib. Sfallet has continued his experiments on the production of 
oi^gen, and has now modified his process in such a manner that he 
can also obtain chlorine on a large scale. As certain novel or but 
sUghtlj known reactions have brought this process into some note, 
a few explanations are necessary. The fixation of atmospheric oxygen 
upon protochloride of cc^pm* tmows two results to ensue ; either the 
disengagement of oxygen, suppoong the desired end be to collect 
that gas, or the decomposition of ^chlorhydric acid and liberation of 
chlonn^ should the production of that body be desired. The 
absorption of oxygen protochloride of c^per is spontaneous, and 
takes place at the ormnaty temperature in a few hours, provided 
the air be sufficiently moist, and eqpedall^r if the snrfeces be renewed. 
If the temp^tnre be rais^ the absorptimi is more rapid, and this 
is the most important pert of the question, for by raismg the tem- 
perature to between 100® and 200® C., or even higher, in the presence 
of steam, absorption may be regarded as almost instantaneous. 

If upon protochloriae of copper, heated to 100® or 200°, com- 
mercial chlorhydric acid be slowly dropped, steam alone will bo 
disengaged, and supposing the admtion of acid to be slow enough, 
and the access of air and renewal of snrfece sufficient, the odour of 
chlorhydric acid will be scarcely perceptible, and the whole proto- 
chloride will transform into annydrous bichloride, which, when 
heated in a close vessel, instantly disengages chlorine. The simul- 
taneous absorption of oxygen and chloraydric acid is an important 
and interesting feet, because the extraction of the chlorine from the 
acid takes place in this case by means of the atmospheric air, and in 
an absolutely direct manner. 'With gaseous chlorhydric acid the 
action is the same, in fact better, provided the acid gas contain, as is 
always the case, a certain quantity of steam, and that the accession 
of air be sufficient. The presence of water is necessary to the 
. absorption of oxygen by protochloride of copper. Oxidation and 
chlorination take place very quickly at high temperatures, but the 
great advantage is that they yield dry products, which is very con- 
venient, inasmudi as steam is frequently a source of inconvenience 
and alteration of apparatus. From a manu&cturing point of view, 
it may be considered that 100 kilogrammes of protochloride of 
copper, mingled with sufficient inert matter to facuitate manipula- 
tion, produce practically from three to three-and-a-half cubic 
metres of oxygen, or from six to seven cubic metres of chlorine. 
As four or five operations at least may be performed in twenty-four 
hours, it is plain that 100 kilogrammes of substance will produce 
^m fifteen to eighteen cubic metres of oxygen, or fixnn 200 to 800 
kilogran nm^ of chloride of lime, in twenty-four hours. 

The price of the raw material does not exceed one franc the 
kilogramme, and the loss is ascertained by experience to be always 
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very small ; this is easily imderstood, as the snhstance does not 
leave the retort, bat undergoes aU the processes within it. 

ProfiesBor Stas gives the following as the best method of pro* 
paring snlphi^us acid, a gas which is largely used as a reducing 
agent and dimnfec^ani. A current of sulranrous add is obtained 

attacking, 1^ means of copper, pure sd^niio add, diluted with 
from oi^half to two-fifths ito volume of water. To make sure of 
the purity of the sulphurous add, pass the current at first through 
water contained in a large wadbing fia^ then through two Woulfe’s 
bottles completely filled' with pumice-stone broken into small frag- 
ments and moistened. The moistened pumice-stone^ previous to 
its introduction into the bottles, is twice calcined with sulphuric 
add, so as to free it from the chlorides and fiuorides which it often 
contains. 

Professor Wohler, to whom we owe the first published account 
of aluminium and magnesium, has lately published the following 
^ts concerning the metal cerium. The colour of the metal is 
intermediate between the colour of iron and that of lead. The 
metal is lustrous when polished; it is malleable. Its density is 
about 5 '5 at 12°. Exposed to the air it loses its lustre, and 
becomes slightly blue. It feebly decomposes water at 100°. 
Hydrochloric add dissolves it with energy; concentrated nitric 
acid converts it into clear brown oxide ; the dilute add dissolves 
it. By evaporation, a white salt is obtained, which leaves, after 
calcination, a brown oxide, insoluble in nitric add a&d in dilute 
sulphuric add. Concentrated sulphuric acid slowly dissolves this 
oxide, forming a yellow solution which shows the reactions of ceric 
salts. Hydrochloric acid dissolves this oxide with disengagement of 
chlorine, forming a colourless solution. When a globule of cerium 
is heated by the blow-pipe to dull redness, the metal inflames and 
bums vivimy, forming brown oxide ; but upon submitting a globule, 
suddenly to a very high temperature, it bums with explosion, 
sending out bluish sparks. Cerium powder can inflame below 
100 °. . 

The rapid and accurate estimation of the amount of sulphur 
contained in pyrites is a matter of importance to that very large 
section of industrial chemists who are interested in the manu&cture 
of vitriol. Professor Wohler has discovered that hypochlorous add 
may be used to transform the sulphur of pyrites into sulphuric 
add, which is*then estimated by baiyta. He directs to finely 
pulverize the mineral and suspend it in water, through which a 
current of gaseous hypochlorous acid, or betto still hypochloric 
add, is passed ; this entirely dissolves the pyrites. Hypochlorous 
add is prepar^ by heating a milk of carMnate of lime, through 
which a current of chlorine is passed to saturation. HypocUorio 
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acid is obtained by heating in a water-bath a tube supplied with a 
cork and delivery tube, and containing a mixture of 9 eqs. of*oxalic 
acid and 1 eq. of chlorate of potash. 

Professor Wohler has also published a good method of separating 
phosphoric acid from bases. It consists in dissolving the suhshinco 
to be analyzed in a small quantity of nitric acid, and adding to the 
solution, first nitrate of silver, then carbonate of silver, and well 
shaking. All the phosphoric acid then combines with the oxide of 
silver and is precipitated, whilst the bases remain in solution and 
may be &eed fiom the excess of silver by means of hydrochloric 
add. 

The element phosphorus has been applied by W. Schmid as a 
re-a^nt for met^. When a solution of crystallized pho^horus 
in bisulphide of carbon is shaken with water, a perfectly white pre- 
dpitate is formed. The presence of traces of metals causes tho 
predpitaie to assume various colours. Thus solutions of copper 
are pr^pitated brown ; those of silver, black; of mercury (oxide), 
yellowish brown ; of gold, violet. The filtrates contain generally 
sub-oxides. 

In an examination ipto the action of iodine on tho hydrogen 
compounds of antimony and arsenic, M. Husson has discovered a 
reaction which may famish a useful application in toxicological 
researches. He finds that antimoniuretted hydrogen and arseni- 
uretted hydrogen form iodide of antimony and iodide of arsenic 
when the two gases are made to pass over iodine. A tube con- 
taining a small piece of iodine being joined to the Marsh’s apparatus, 
gentle heat is applied to volatilize the iodine, which, upon condensa- 
tion, lines the tnoo. Then, while the tubo is still slightly warm, the 
gas is allowed to pass. If this contains arseniuretted hydrogen, 
the iodine will be lx>rdered by a yellow line formed of little straw- 
iike masses, having much anmogy vyuth iodoform ; the iodine disap- 
pears completely. With antimoniuretted hydrogen the reaction is 
less manifest ; ail the iodine collects, forming a deop ring, orange- 
tinted on the one side, and brown on tho other. But the action of 
heat enables these two iodides to bo distinguished thus : — The yellow 
iodide of arsenic is transformed, one juirt into rod iodido with dis- 
engagement of iodine, the other volatilizes in tho state of yellow 
vapours, which are received on unsized paper ; tho same phenomenon 
is produced under the influence of on excess of arse^uretted hydro- 
gen, whence M. Husson is inclined to conclude that a periodido of 
arsenic is first produced. Iodide of antimony, on tho other hand, 
evolves red vapours, and leaves a little reduced antimony. 

Dr. T. Werner recommends tho following process to detect tho 
presence of atmospheric air in coal gas : — Ten parts by weight of 
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nuliydrous sulphato of protoxide of manganoso arc put into a two- 
jiccked Tbottle, and then dissolved in twenty parts of warm water. 
To this mixture is immediately added a solution of ten parts by 
weiglit of tartrate of potasli and soda (Boclielle salt), dissolved in 
sixty parts of water ; tno thorough mixing of the fluids is promoted 
by well shaking tho bottlo ; after this there is added a quantity of 
a solution of caustic potash sufiicient to render the fluid quite clear ; 
immediately after this tho corks, perforated and fitted with very 
tightly fitting glass tubes, are plai^ in tho necks of the bottle, 
which should be entirely filled with tho mixed fluid just alluded to. 
One of the glass tnl^ — the inlet tube for the gas to be tested — 
should just dip a little under the upper level of the fluid ; the outlet 
tube, on the other hand, should only reach halfway through the per- 
foration of tho cork. A very slow current of gas is now m^e to pass 
through the fluid, and kept going for at least 15 minutes, and at most 
one fw hour. In case the gas is quite free from atmospheric air, 
the fluid in the bottle will remain quite clear ; if ev^ traces of air 
are present, a frint coloration of the liquid will soon become app^ 
rent ; with a larger pro|wrtion of air present in the gas the fluid 
will soon be renders, first light brown coloured, and afterwards 
intensely black. Since these changes of colour are duo to the oxidar 
tion of the salt of manganese, it is evident that every care must be 
taken to avoid tho presence or access of accidental air; the fluid 
in the bottle should reach the cork. It is best to cool the bottle 
during the experiment with ice, if at hand, otherwise with very cold 
water ; the current of gas must bo slow. 

M. Monnier has discovered a process for refining sugar, which 
is likely to prove of considerable commercial value. \^en a 
current of anhydrous sulphurous acid is passed into a chamber 
containing coarse sugar, a bleaching action ensues, and three-fourths 
of the colouring matter of the sugar is destroyed, while no alteration 
whatever is suflered by the sugar itself. After this treatment, the 
sugar is strongly impregnated with sulphurous acid, but tho pre- 
sence of this body does not interfere with subsequent operations. 
About four parts of sulphur are required for every 1000 of sugar, 
but when the process is in regular operation, the amount of sulphur 
can be sensibly diminished. The sulphurous acid gas is obtained 
W burning smphur in a small furnace adjoining the chamber. 
VmesD. tho operation is terminated, the sugar is dissolved in water, 
and the sulphurous acid neutralize by lime previously converted 
into sucrate of lime. M. Monnier feared that, in practice, the 
anhydrous sulphurous acid might modify the su^, and convert a 
portion into grape sugar. Ho has, however, convinced himaelf t^t 
no action of mis kind takes place ; the proportion of uncrystallizablo 
sugar, found by analysis, after treatment by the proQBSs, being 
always exactly equal to tho original amount. In all the experiments 
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tlie sugar remained exposed to the bleaching action for forty.-eigbt 
hours. This process gives excellent results with the strongly 
coloured West Indian sugars ; with samples less coloured the ju'tion 
is not so marked. In the first case, two-thirds or three-fourths of 
the colouring matter is completely removed. 

M. Dumosnil has devised a new process for preserving wine, 
which is of considerable interest. Tlie cask of wine, uncorktxl, 
is placed under an iron bell and the air exhausted ; two hours’ ^York 
is necessary before the noise occasioned by the exit of the air ceases. 
A vacmim being creatal, the gases contained in the wine are 
released from atmospheric pressure and expand sufliciently to break 
the colls of vegetable fibrin enclosing wem, and escape. Th<^ 
withdrawal of 30 or 40 litres of gas occasions no sensibk* decrejiso 
of liquid. M. Dumesnil gives an example of tho practical vahaj of 
his process. He allowed the wines of 1865 to ferment till March, 

1866, so as to allow of the conversion of all the sugar and extractive 
matter into alcohol. At this period he substituted for the usual 
operations tho treatment by the vacuum ; fermentation ceas<Hl 
entirely. The wines thus treated arrived at their destination in 
good condition ; with other samples treated in the usual way tlie 
result was very different. Notwithstanding four rackings, and 
possibly four clarifications, the wines liavo continued to ferment 
during the whole of the year 1866 and also tho commencement of 

1867, and they probably still contain gases which will affect them 
more slowly. M. Dumesnil mentions that his wines of 1867, 
treated in Irat March by the vacuum, yielded twice as much gas as 
those of 1865. 

A memoir presented to the Academy comprises the first portion 
of the results of M. Eolbe on the bleaching of flax. The researdi 
has led to the establishment of the following fiicts : — The gummy 
substance which adheres to the fibres of flax is nothing else than 
pectos^ The soaking or steeping of the fibre appears to have for 
its object the determination of the poetic fermentation, and the 
pectic acid which results remains fixed on the flax, either mechani- 
cdly or, in part, in the form of pectate of ammdhia. The caustic 
alkies in the cold form gelatinous pectates, which preserve the 
fibre from being completely attacked. Pectic acid ming weak, 
the alkaline carbonates have in the cold only a feeble action upon 
the fibre. EbnUitioD, on the confxary, transforms pectic acid into 
an energetic acid — metapectic acid; the carbonates are then strongly 
attacked, and their employment becomes as efficacious as that of 
caustic alkalies. The carbonate of soda, even in large quantity, 
is not a cause of the weakening of the fibre, which loses more 
strength from the employment of caustic so^, ecpedally when the 
lye is concentrated. The employment of lime, even in tho cold, 
weakens the fibre considerably, but the chief cause of the destructiou 
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of thoasolidity of tho fibre is too prolonged digestion, particularly 
with caustic soda. M. Kolbe says, that after having proved tho 
existence of i)cctose in tho unsteeped flax, and of pectic acid in 
the same flax after steeping, it is to be hop^ that the attention of 
chemists will bo drawn to the pectic fermentation, well known, 
doubtless, as a scientific fiict, but of which no one suspected an 
industrial application of so high importance. 

The value of cartolic acid as a cure for the bites of venomous 
snakes has been made public by Dr. J. W. Hood, B.Sc., of Mel- 
bourne. Ho writes: “I have long entertained the opinion that 
carbolic acid, taken internally and used as a caustic to the wound, 
would be found to be beneficial, and, perhaps, a specific cure. That 
I am right, to a certain extent, is proved by the fiict that a friend 
of mine, a medical man living at Warrnamt>ool, Dr. Boyd, success- 
fully treated two cast's of sn^e-bite with carbolic acid. I am not 
aware of more particulars than that the first case was a young lad 
bitttm by a tiger-snake, the most venomous these colonies produce, 
and Dr. Boyd — six hours after the boy was bitten — administered 
ten drops of pure acid in brandy and water, every few minutes. 
The effect was magical — ^from a pallid countenance, slow pulse, and 
semi-comatose condition, the patient rallied to a bright expression, 
ruddy glow, and quick pulse, and the recovery, though slow, was 
continuous and certain.” 

In a short communication to the ‘ Oentralblatt,* Drs. Bergmann 
and Schmiedeberg describe a crystalline substance, to which they 
have applied the name “ sulphate of sepsin,” obtained from putre- 
fying materials, and which they believe represents the proper poison 
of organic substances undergoing this kind of fermentation. It is 
obtained by difihsion through parchment paper, precipitation with 
corrosive sublimate from an alkaline solution, removal of the mer- 
cury by silvm:, of silver by sulphuretted hydrogra, evaporation, 
and purification of the residue. Large, welMefiined, adcular 
needles are thus obtained, which are dehquescent in the air, and 
when exposed to heat, melt and carbonize. They possess a power- 
fully poisonous action. A solution containing scarcely more than 
one-hundredth of a gramme was injected into the veins of two dogs. 
Vomiting was immediately induced, and fdter a short time diarrhosa, 
which in the course of an hour became bloody. After nine hours 
the animals were killed, and on examination their stomachs and 
large intestines were found eochymosed and the small intestino 
congested. Frogs could be killed in the same manner. 

There has been only one meeting of the Ohemical Sociefy 
(Nov. 5, 1868), and the qxice occupied by other matter oompehr us 
to defer an account of the proceedings until our next number. 
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6. ENGINEERING— CIVIL AND MECHANICAL, 

And Notices of Becent 'Engineering Woh'lis, 

One test of the vitality of the Engineering profession at tlie close of 
any year may bo found in the list of plans deposited at the Private 
Biil Office for the ensuing session of Parliament. This year we aro 
glad to find a marked improvement in this respect upon its prnle- 
oessor, but still the list is not a very full one, and does not give 
promise of more than a very partial revival from the recent state 
of depression. The published list contains altogether one hmuli od 
and tldrty plans, of which sixty aro for railways, six for tramways, 
twenty-four for waterworks, twelve for gas, and the i*emainder for 
miscellaneous works of improvement. Amongst the railway schemes, 
the princi]>al are proposed extensions of the present JMetropolitan 
lines in and about London ; a now lino, to bo constructed Avith un- 
usual regard to economy in firat outlay and in subsequent cost of 
working, between Brighton and London; and the constantly recur- 
ring proposal for a line under the Mersey, between Birkenhead and 
Liverpool. 

The above are, however, works of the future, and such ns may bo 
carried out will receive their notice in thc*se columns in due cours<?. 
We must now turn our attention to giving a brief account of the 

S rincipal works which have been completed, or in course of progress 
uring the pMt quarter. 

"Docks, Harbours, &c. — The works of the Royal Docks at Girk 
Harbour are progressing very satisfactorily. It is expected that the 
foundation stone will be laid early in the spring of 1869. There 
are upwards of 400 convicts employed in various duties, as stone 
cutters, carpenters, and labourers; and there are in addition 100 
men employed by the contractors. 

The new Docks at Leith are fast approaching completion, water 
having tJre^y been admitted into them. The excavation of the 
outer basin is finished, and the ^uay walls are completed. 

The Clyde trustees have decided on at once procee^ng with the 
new Graving Dock at Salter’s Croft, Govan, for which Parliamentary 
TOwers were obtained last session; and Messrs. Bell and Miller, O.E., 
have been instructed to take the necessary steps in preparing contract 
plans for the und^king. The new dock will be one of the most 
extensive in the kingdom, capable of accommodating ironclads of the 
largest dimensions. 

The harbour of Irvine, which has been gradually silting up for 
years, is now in coiuse of improvement, and very extensive works 
are under construction for that purpose. Those under the first 
contract, which, however, comprise only a small section of those con- 
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tompinted in the scliemo of improvements and extensions, are nearly 
completed. 

Leven harl)o\ir liiw long been acknowledged to bo quite unsuited 
for the amount of sliipping frequenting it, and as long as twenty 

J rears ago oxteiisive improvements were contemplated. Nothing, 
lowovor, has been done till quite recently ; but workmen have at 
last commeneed driving piles at the cast end for the purpose of 
further extending it, and this will, no doubly be followed by still 
greater improvements. 

On 3rd September, a large floating-dock for Bermuda was suc- 
cessfully launched from the yard of Messrs. Campbell, Johnstone, 
and Co., of North Woolwich. It is 381 feet long, 124 feet wide, 
and 72 feet deep, weighing altogether nearly 9000 tons. 

Itailways . — The St. Pancras Terminal Station of the Midland 
Hail way in London was opened on 30th September last. A 
description of this huge edifice was given in the last number of this 
Journal. 

Tho new Railway between Glasgow and Coatbridge, in connec- 
tion with the North British system, was commenced on tho 28th 
September last. This line is to run direct west from Coatbridge, 
through tho village of Bailliestown, and will be about eight miles in 
length. Tho entire line is to be completed by tho year 1870. 

Tho Duke of Sutherland has resolved to extend tho Sutherland- 
shiro Railway to Helmsdale. The necessary surveys have already 
been made, and woiks wiU bo carried on in anticipation of the pass- 
ing of an act early in the present session. 

One of the contracts for the Greenock and Ayrshire Railway is 
expected to bo completed before the end of the year, and the other 
early in the spring. The line will probably be ready for regular 
traffic in March or April next. 

The East Kilbiiae Extension of the Caledonian Railway was 
formally opened to the public on 1st September last. The total 
length, from Glasgow to Kilbride, is ten xoiles. 

The extension line of the South Yorkshire Railway, from 
Tinsley to Rotherham, was op^ed for traffic on the 1st September. 

The New York Elevated Railway is expected to prove a great 
success. The section already completed was to have been opened 
on the 1st November ; surveys have been completed for the remainder 
of the line, and the company will now proceed to raise money as &st 
as possible for its construction. 

A railway to the summit of Mount Washington, New Bbmp- 
shire, is now under construction. The station at the starting-point 
is 2700 feet above the level of the sea, and the road, when com- 
pleted, will be 2 miles 260 rods long, rising in that dutanoe 3000 
feet to the Tip-top-house, with a gradient in some parts as steqp as 
1 foot in every 8. 
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The new lino of railway between Suez and Alexandria, via 
Azazicb, was opened on 8th Septeiuljor. Passengers by tl\e Indian 
mail will now proceed by that route, w'hich will occupy only Uui 
hours in transit, including stoppage's. 

Bridges . — The Quincy llailroad Bridge across the Mississippi, 
connecting the Chicago, Burlington, Quincy, and the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Bailroads, was opened for general traffic on tlie 7th 
November last. This bridge has been built to supersede the ferry, 
formerly the means of communication between the two lines which 
are now joined, and an unbroken route is obtaint'd to the ]\Iissouri 
river, and westward to such lines as are constructed in Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

An iron railway bridge is under construction betw'cen Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Jeffersonville, Indiana, which will be just one mile 
in length. It will have 24 spans, two of 370 feet, and six of 
feet each. It is expected that this bridge >vill be completed by 
September 1st, 1869. 

TFaler-snjfjflg, Drainage, &e . — During the last excessively dry 
summer several towns, including Liverjxjol, Mancheshw, and 
Edinbiurgh, Were at one time apprehensive lest there should Ikj a 
failure of their water-supphes, and this became more particularly 
felt in the two latter towns. We shall therefore prolwbly soon hoar 
of works being undertaken with the view of rendering available fresh 
sources of supply. 

The worlffl for giving an additional supply of water to the town 
of Preston were set in operation during the last week of August. 
The water is taken from the river Hodder, on the borders of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, at a point thirteen miles from Preston. I’he 
total additional supply thus obtained amounts to 2,200,000 gallons 
a d^. 

The Kirkaldy and Dysart Waterworks are progressing favourably. 
It was expected that the whole of the works at BaUo would he 
finiwhfld by the 1st January, after whidi a oommenoement would be 
fnadA in laying the pipes for the town. 

A compel^ recently formed far the utilization of the sewage 
lirerpool nas made considerable pogress with the necessary 
wnrka. Fnpee have already been laid down to the extent of four 
iwilw^ and it is expected they will slMurtly be carried out as for as 
Nice BhuD&U, where the distribution of sewage will first commence; 
t^ pipss wall tlmn be carried on to Southport, ^e deposit well 
at^SandhUls baa been surdc, and the pom|nng sfotion immediately 
ab^ it will soon be conmleted. 

MUeeUanMua. — T^den have recentlT been invited for puttmg 
in the foundationB of tiie New Fort to be ereet^ on tlm mid^ 
ground*63ioal in the Bombay B^bour. The fort is semicircnlar in 
plan, of a radius of 100 feet, the circnlar foce toting the mouth 
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of tlic^liarLoiir. Tliis will form })art of a system of defensive works 
for the protection of Bombay Harbour, which was determined on 
some years back. Several of the minor works, comprehended in the 
defensive system, have alrcjidy l>ccn completed. 

A firm of gfis engineers and contractors in Now York liavo 
recently umlortaken the erection of gas works at Canton, in China. 
The main buihliug for retorts, &c., will be 184 feet long, made of 
iron, and manufactured after the most approved plaps. The works 
will liave a capacity to make 500,000 cubic feet p(;r twenty-four 
hours. All the mattjrials for the buildings, gasholder, and works 
w'ill 1 x 1 mmhi, fitted, and shipped complete, ready to be put up im- 
mediately on their arrival at tlieir destination. 

On 24th Noveml«*r the new Smithfield Heat Market in London 
was opened to the ])nblic witli some cenunony, by the Lord Mayor 
and Civic Ctu’poration. The imirket is a parallelogram, 631 feet in 
length by 2-16 feet in width, and covers 3^ acres. The general 
height of tile external wall is 32 feet. There are 162 shops in the 
mnrkcit, each silx^ut 36 feet by 1') feet; and Ixthind every shop is an 
enclosed counting-house, with domestic apartments overhead. The 
low’<*r i>art is filhtd in with broad glass louvres, so placed that while 
air is admitted fri-ely the direct rays of the sun are kept out. 

Mcchaniml. — Beet’s stop- valvt', which forms an admirable substi- 
tute for all other ta])s, stoj)-cocks, or sto})- valves, is now Lung largely 
manufactur<’d by Messrs. Joseph ^Miitley and Co., of the Iluilway 
Brass "Works, Leeds, This valve has the advantage of giving an 
unolwtructed line of communication when oixui, and when shut it 
com 2 )rises two steam-tight surfaces. The opj)osite internal sides of 
the valve are parallel, and instead of a single wedge-block, tw'o 
separah' discs are emjdoyed, wdiich go down loosely to tlieir bearing, 
when they are forced apart and driven close home by a conical end 
to the spindle. Thus, in the event of any obstruction preventing 
the proper closing of one of the discs, it in no way interferes with 
the other disc taking a perfect bearing. 

A new method of applying steam to the propulsion of canal 
boats has been tested on the Erie canal. The wving-wheel is 
placed in the middle of the boat, and rolls on the bottom of the 
canal, being so arranged as to rise and fall with the irregularities of 
the bottom. The speed thus obtained is from two to two-and-a-half 
miles per hour. 

A very useful invention has recently been patent^ by Mr. An- 
drew Murray, of H.M.’s Portsmouth dockyard, designed for the 

n ose of hauling stranded vessels into deep water, in attempting 
3 which ordinary steam-tugs generally &il completely. The 
invention consists in fitting one or more powerful capstans on board 
a vessel which is to be placed between the stranded ship and one or 
more heavy anchors, laid out in the direction in which it is desired 
von. VI. I 
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to move it. The capstans are fitted on the same bed-plate, and can 
haul upon both chains at once in opposite directions, thus bringing 
a very considerable pull upon the stranded ship. 

A neat arrangement of cut-off gear, fur enabling the degree of 
expansion in a steam-engine to bo regulated by the governor, has 
recently been introduced by Messrs. Shelmerdine, Walker, and 
Holt, of the Albion Ironworks, Miles Platting, Manchester. In 
this arrangement the cut-off valve is placed at the back of the main 
slide-valve, and is moved by the latter by friction, the stroke of the 
cut-off valve being limited by a link coming into contact with 
springs on the stops. AVhen the expansion-valve is stopped in this 
way the main slide travels on without it, and thus effects the cut-off 
of the steam ; and the point in the stroke at which this stoppage of 
the cut-off valve takes place is regulated by raising or lowering the 
point of suspension of the link. 

A new arrangement of stop-block for railway sidings, &c., is 
now being introduced by Messrs. E. S. Yardley and Co., of Man- 
chester. The block, which is of cast iron, has bolted to it a pair of 
clips, which partially embrace two journals. The upper surface of 
the rail forms a portion of the btarings when the block is raised, 
but is left quite clear when the block is down. The block is raised 
and lowered by means of a shding handle ; this liandle, when the 
block is raised, being locked by merely turning it one-fourth round. 
When the handle is thus turned a disc is exhibited, which indicates 
that the block is on the rails. 

Mr. V. de Michele has lately introduced the simplest and most 
practical method of combining a screw motion with the ordinary 
reversing handle for a steam-engine that has yet been suggested. 
In this the handle works altogether independently of the screw, 
using its threads as notches. The screw arrangement is placed 
close below the frame of the engine on the centre of motion of the 
lever, leaving the handle as clear for ordinary rapid action as in 
the case of the simple lever. 

Engineering Works . — The Chief Constructor of the Navy, Mr. 
E. J. Reed, 0. B., has recently published a work on the subject of 
shipbuilding, entitled ‘ Sliipbuilding in Iron and Steel,’ * which 
professes to be “ a practical treatise, giving full details of construc- 
tion, processes of manu&cture, and building arrangements ; with 
results of experiments on iron and steel, and on the strength and 
water-tightness of riveted work.” Unlike many previous publica- 
tions of a kindred nature, this work deals with the question of 
shipbuilding from a purely practical point of view, and appears 
fully to carry out the author’s intention of furnisliing fuller inform- 
ation on the subject than has yet been published. The volume 
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beforewus is divided into twenty-one chapters, of which fourteen are 
devoted to descriptions and illustrations of the details of iron and 
steel ships. One of the remaining chapters gives a description of 
the mode of work practised in building at the several private and 
the royal dockyards, and another relates to operations connected 
with armour-plating; whilst the remainder are filled up with 
matter of a purely practical character. It would be vain to 
attempt a perfect review of such a work as this within the space 
allotted to us, and we can thercibre do little more here than notice 
its appearance. There are, however, one or two points of interest 
which should not be omitted. In this book, for the first time, we 
have a detailed account of the changes made in the construction 
of ironclads, from the ‘Warrior’ downwards. The arrangements 
adopted in most of the principal private establishments with respect 
to the various parts of iron ships are fully described ; and sejmrate 
accounts are given of the methods of iron shipbuilding adopted at 
the principal yards on the Mersey, the Thames, the Clyde, and tlio 
Tyne, as well as a full account of the system practised in the Eoyal 
Dockyards in building ironclads. The stylo in which this work is 
compilcHl seems well calculated to ftilfil the author’s expressed 
desire that it should be the means of affording information not only 
to shipbuilders in general, but more especially to the ofiicers and 
workmen employed in the Iloyal Dockyards. By order of the 
Board of Admiralty it will form the principal text-book for exa- 
mination in iron shipbuilding of candidates for promotion in tho 
dockyards. 

Although not exclusively an Engineering work, it may not be 
inappropriate to notice here an interesting French work, entitled 
‘ Aniiales et Arcliives de I’lndustrie au 19me Siecle.’ * This work 
is one of the numerous publications that have arisen out of the 
Industrial Exhibition in ^aris of last year. M. Eugene Lacroix 
is the well-known publisher of scientific works in Paris, and at 
the opening of the Exhibition he announced his intention of 
publishing a report on tho Paris Exhibition, independent of all Go- 
vernment or other official authority and interference, much in the 
same manner as ‘Tomlinson’s Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences’ 
arose out of tho first London Exmbition of 1851. Tho work at 
present under notice consists of a scries of volumes, purporting to 
comprise a technology of arts, manufactures, agriculture, and min- 
ing, compiled from essays and reports upon the different classes of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and forming a review of the present 
state and development of the various branches of industry and 
applied sciences and arts. The six volumes of which this publica- 
tion consists certainly form one of the best records of tho late Paris 
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Exhibition printed in the French language, and it may very fiiirly 
be donhted whether there exists anywhere a more useful compila- 
tion of treatises on the present state of various branches of art and 
industry. 

It would be impossible to do justice to M. Eugene Lacroix’s 
‘ Annales et Archives de I’lndustrie ’ within the space allotted for 
the purpose ; it may therefore suffice briefly to refer to the several 
subjects therein treated, which belong more particnlarly to Engi- 
neering Science. 

A very interesting essay on the study of the influence which 
the fine arts exercise upon the progress and development of 
industries and manufactures should perhaps be noticed here, as it 
unquestionably bears intinuitely upon the question raised at the 
late Exhibition on the subject of technical education, having refer- 
ence particularly to the comparative positions of difhirent countries 
represented there. A most important subject treated in the 
various essays is one on Mining and Iron Smelting, by MM. Joulid 
and Dufren^. M. Miclw'l Rous, Ca 2 >tain of Artillery, and M. 
Schwachle' have contributed a serit'S of articles on the construction 


of firearms’ anununition, hea^y ordnance, and other war materials, 
which are carefully illustrated with the most important designs 
A'shil-rtVed at. Varia. TA\e nvt.i<*les on wfawl-worVinfr inarAnnerv. \yv 


moclfm ty])es of machines made in England, France, America, and 
aormany. Sugar manufuctiire and the difl*M<*iit pro<-esses of 
brewing and distilling are treated by AF. A. Basset and SI. J. 
Grandvoinnet llie report on locomotives bv M. (hindry is 
mustrated with a series of drawings, shoAving the diflerent tyws 

to the same scale; and a similar 
arrangement has been made in the case of portable engines. And 

^ well-compiled and carefully illustraterl 
artido on Naval Architecture, by M. G. de Berthein ^ 

be scientific publications should 

m tins country as well as those by our own 
^nteymen, and the feet that several of our continental neighboure 

^ competition for engineering® Arorks 
-albeit tb^ designs are but too often copies of IjngiLh 
pattems--8houJd make our engineers all the more anxious to 

^ their manufa^ 

bv Hcnrv1>''fi Manufacture of PoHland Cement, 

by Henry ]u.id, C.E.; to which is rnldcd a translation of M A 

work descnbing a now Method adopted in Germany <.f 
Manufacturing that Cement, by W. F. Reid.* The gradual 

* E. A: F. N. Spon : T^j^nrlon, 1868. 
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increa^) of confidence in, and appreciation of, Portland cement as a 
building material, and the consequent additional demand for it, has, 
it appears, liitheiio led to an insufficient care in its preparation, 
calculated to bring its properties into distrust. The object of the 
present work is primarily to remedy this evil, by instructing the 
manufacturers in the best practice of the process in all its details, 
and introducing into English m.‘>nu£actorie8 the method at present 
adopted in Germany in that branch of industry. Considering how 
important a position good cement holds in almost aU large Engi- 
neering works, any additiomil information calculated to lead to an 
improvement in its manufacture cannot but be accepted as a real 
boon. It will, of eoui-se, always bo advisable that Engineers should 
sample, and carefully test, every delivery of cement employed upon 
their works; and it is only by such means, scrupulously carried out, 
that its manufiicture is likely to be kept up to a desirable state of 
efficiency. Increased demand for a manufactured article too oft(‘n 
leads to carelessness in its manufacture ; and, as we liave alw^ady 
said, it is only by persistent testings that a high standard is likely 
to be efficiently maintained. The present work shows how the 
manufacture of Portland cement may thus be successfully con- 
ducted. 


7. GEOLOGY AND PALiEONTOLOGY. 

(Including ilie Proceedings of the Geological Society, and Notices 
of liecerU Geological Works.) 

In last quarter’s Chronicle we briefly noticed the publication in the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine ’ of two instalments of Mr. J. CroU’s jiaper 
on Geological Time. Its completion in the November number of 
that magazine enables us to give a resume of the arguments, and 
the principal conclusions at which the author has arrived. 

olie question. How far the variation of the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit may have brought about the great changes of climate 
indicated by geological phenomena, has been often discussed, more 
especially as regards the cause and date of glacial epochs. During 
the past three millions of years, there have been three periods when 
the eccentricity attained a high value. The first of these began 
about 2,630,000 years ago, ami terminated about 2,460,000 years 
ago. The second began about 980,000 years ago, and terminated 
about 720,000 years ago. The third began a^ut 240,000 years 
ago, and terminated about 80,000 years ago. The third period, Mr. 
Croll considers, was the date of the Glacial epoch ; the second was 
that of tlie Upper Miocene period; while the third corresponded to 
tlnt'^Glacial epoch of the Middle Eocene period. Few geologists 
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believe that during the two latter periods our country passed through 
conditions of glaciation as severe as it has done during the Post- 
Pliocene period. Mr. droll, however, argues that subaerial denuda- 
tion, by ^stroying the whole of the land surfaces, has elFectually 
removed all direct proof, although the indirect evidence is very much 
in favour of their occurrence. From calculations based upon the 
amount of sediment brought down by the Ganges, Mississippi, and 
other rivers, it would follow that from the close of the Miocene and 
Eocene Glacial periods to the present day, supposing the rate of 
dejwsition to be constant, 120 feet and 410 feet respectively have 
l)een removed and carried down to the sea in the form of sediment. 
The cosmical theory of climate also requires that if glacial condi- 
tions obtained at these periods, warm and equable climates must 
have prevailed immediately before or after them, and the author 
maintains that this is just what has happened. In the Turin 
Miocene, conglomerates considered glacial by Sir C. Lyell are 
overlain and underlain conformably by strata indicating a sub- 
tropical condition of climate. The same phenomena arc also observed 
in Switzerland in rocks of the Middle Eocene period, where we find 
“ flysch ” closely associated with nummulitic strata, which contain 
genera characteristic of a warm climate. The Cretaceous and 
Permian i^riods afford similar evidence, and in the Post- Pliocene 
glacial period we have undoubted proof of a warmer climate during 
part of its duration, as evidenced by the occurrence of animals and 
shells existing in latitudes where they could not otherwise have 
lived in consequence of the cold. Space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Croll any farther, but we would refer those of our readers who 
are interested in the subject to the paper itself, which will well repay 
a careful perusal. 

The Woolhopc Naturalists’ Field Club is fortunate in having for 
its head-quarters a typical district in British geology, and it has, so 
fiar, taken advantage of its position as to publish in the new volume 
for the year 1867 two papers by the Kev. Tl. Dixon, — one on the 
“ Geology of the Woolhope District,” and the other on “ Upper 
Silurian Fossils.” The Woolhope district presents, according to 
Murchison, one of the best examples of a valley of elevation in the 
British Islands, and has even been referred to by Humboldt as an 
instance of the result of what he calls “ Vulcanicity.” By a continued 
volcanic action, the Upper Llandovery Sandstone has b^n upheaved 
some 9000 feet from its original position, into a dome-shaped mass, 
exposing on its Banks the superjacent rocks, which underlie the Old 

tW vsuniOivift beds are very iitvmero'vvft, 

Woolhope of this district that tbo 
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rocks^aro exposed, and by suggestions for routes wliich cannot &il 
to be of great service to future explorers of the district. 

Vesuvius has acquired another historian, in the person of Mr. 
J. Logan Lobley, who has published a descriptive and geological 
account of that volcano. No new fiicts are adduced with which 
the previous writings of more eminent geologists have not already 
made us acquainted, but the appearance of tlie book is especially 
opportune, when Vesuvius, b^ another eruption, is again drawing 
to itself the attention of scientific men. 

Pala3ontologists will bo glad to hear of the appearance of the 
first part of the * Osteographic des Cetaces vivante et fossiles,’ by 
MM. Van Beneden and Paul Gervais. We shall, however, defer 
our notice of the authors’ conclusions until the completion of this, 
as it promises to be, important monograph. 

In accordance with tlic recommendations of a Boyal Commission, 
the Swedish Diet of 1856-57 votetl, for a term of three years, 
a sum of money for a geological exploration of Sweden, and the 

E ublicntion of maps relative to it. Since 1858, owing to grants 
y future Diets, the work has gone on uninterruptedly, and during 
the tc;u yoiirs from 1858 to 1867 about 226 square miles have been 
explored and mjipj)ed. One of the results of this survey has been 
the publication, by Dr. Erdmann, of his investigation upon the 
Quaternary Formations of Sweden.* He considers that at the 
close of the fiist phase of the Glacial period, when the continental 
glaciers had attained their maximum development, and extended 
over the greater part of the country, the level of the sea was much 
lower than it now is, causing tlie region occupied by the Baltic and 
the Gulf of Bothnia to be part of the dry laud. This was 
succeeded by an inverse movement, — the sea commenced to rise, 
and continued to encroach irpon the land, until it reached, at the 
epoch of the transition between the Glacial and Post-Glacial period, 
a m\xch higher level in some regions than its present limits. The 
waters then once again commenced to recede, and continued this 
movement until they had reached, little by little, their present 
level. 

The Scientific Society to which Dr. Boyn^ intended to com- 
mxmicate the results of his investigations upon the geology and 
pahcontology of the Department of Aveyron having been dissolved, 
ho has published them at his own expense, and we now have before 
us his exhaxutive treatise. Two-thirds of the department ore 
occupied by igneous rocks, but in the arrondissements of St. 
Aftrique and Milhau, the sedimentary rocks are represented by 
Upper Silurian, the Coal Measures, Permian, Trias (Banter, 
Muschelkalk, aud Eeuper), Infralias, Lower Lias (Middle and 

* Expose dcB fonualious Quatemaires de la Su^de«’ par A. Erdmauii . 
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Upper), and Lower Oolite. Coal is found in the west pf the 
department, immediately underlying the Permian rocks, and the 
thickness of the deposits makes the supply pmiticallv inex- 
haustible. Dr. Ileynes believes that other localities only want 
working to yield coal, and that in St. Affrique especially the 
sandstone is so easy to mine that there would be great probability 
of remunerative success. UndtT the name of Lias, the author 
comprises the whole of the series of nuirls and limestones which 
extend from the top of the Trias to the Oolitic limestone. ^ The 
Lower Lias (White and Blue Lias) is subdivided into six fossili- 
ferous zones — (1) Avieula contoria zone (bone bed), (^2) Zone ot 
Ammonites i>liinorhis, (3) 2^ne of A. angvlatns, (4) Zone of 
A. Buckhauli (Arieten Kalk), (5) Zone of A. oMusus, (6) Zone of 
A. oxyyiotus and raricostatus, and A. armatus; the Middle Lias 
(Marlstone) comjnises — (7) Zone of A. fimhriaius, and (8) Zone 
of A. margaritatm ; and the Upper Lias (Upper Marls, Alum 
Shales, Possidonia Schists) consists of (9) Zone of A. Se^yetdinus 
(Possidonien Schiefer), (10) Zone of A. hifrons, (11) Zone of 
A. jurensis, and (12) Zone of A. opalinus. Several new species 
arc described from these zones, principally from the zones of A. 
inari/aritatus and A. hifrons. 

The attention of our paUeontological readers is called to the 
publication of a work by Dr. Gustav L. Mayr, on ‘ Flies in Baltic 
Amber.’* We do not give a resume of its contents, as the subject 
has only recentlyt been treated at some length in this Journal, in 
Dr. G. Zaddacli's paper “ On the Origin and History of Amber,” 

In the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History ’ for November 
is a paper by Dr. H. A. Nicholson, “ On the Distribution in Time 
of the Graptolitidm.” A careful examination shows that this order 
may still be considered characteristic of and confined to the Silurian 
period, notwithstanding the discoveries of the aberrant genus 
Didyonema in the Middle Old Red of America, and in the Tremadoc 
slates of this country, Thcj genera, and often the species of this 
order, are so constant in range and distribution, that they afford 
reliable data by which to correlate deposits in different parts of the 
world. 

Another large group — the Brachiopods — has been treated in a 
similar manner by Mr. J. L. Lobley, in the ‘ Geological Ma^^zine ’ 
for November. The vast range in time of this class, its persistence 
tlirough varied conditions, and its apparent extinction during wh(de 
formations, such as the Trias, only to reappear when more favour- 
able conditions obtained, would point to its study as being especially 
valuable in determining the truth and correctness of any develop- 
ment theory. 

* ‘ Die Ameuen des Ixdtiachen Bernsteins.’ 

t ‘ Quart. Joum. l^eno^’ vnl. v., p. 167. 
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lo the same number is an article by Mr. H. "Woodward, “ On a 
newly discovered Long-eyed Galymene, from the Wenlock Limestone, 
at Dudley.” The eye-stolks of the new Trilobite are of remarkable 
length, and Mr. Woodward has given it the name of Ccdymene 
ceraiopMhcdma. 

Those who are specially interested in the subject, will find in the 
October number of the same r- igazine, a reprint of Mr. J. Evans’s 
pajier “ On the Cavities in the Gravel of the Valley of the Little 
Ouse, in Norfolk,” read before the British Association at Norwich, 
in which the supposed artificial cavities in or near which flint 
implements were found are referred to sand pipes. 

The concluding portion of Mr. J. A. Plmlips’s “ Notes on the 
Chemical Geology of the Gold-fields of California ” is published in 
the December number of the ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ A careful 
examination of these gold regions has led him to arrive at the 
following principal conclusions. Quartz veins haVe been produced 
by slow deposition from aqueous solutions of silica on the walls 
of the enclosing fissures. The formation of these veins is often due 
to hydrothermal agencies, and it may be inferred that they are the 
result of an intermittent action, the fissures having been sometimes 
traversed by currents of hot water, and at other times having given 
off aqueous or gaseous exhalations. It would appear that gold 
may bo deposited from the same solution which gave rise to the 
formation of the enclosing quartz, and the constant presence in 
auriferous veins of iron ])yrites, wliich always contain a certain 
amount of gold, suggests the close connection of this sulphide with 
the solvent which holds the gold in solution. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to the appearance of 
Dr. J. J. Bigsby’s ‘ I'hesaurus Silmicus — the Fauna and Flora of 
the Silurian Period,’ a notice of which, in greater detail, will be 
found in another part of this Journal. 


PnOCEEDlNGS OF THE GeOLOGICAI. SOCIETY. 

The memoirs published in the lost number of the Society's 
Journal are unusually numerous and interesting. 

In the secondary changes which have modified the chemical 
constitution of stratified rocks subsequent to their deposition, 
and produced the various forms of mottling and variegation, 
perhaps no agent lias played so conspicuous a port as Iron. Mr. 
Maw, in an elaborately ulustrated paper “ On the Disposition of 
Iron in variegated Strata,” has by a series of careful analyses deter- 
mined many of the appearances connected with ferruginous loc^. 

The state of combination in 'Which iron is usually disseminated 
is the anhydrous sesquioxide, but it also occurs in small amounts 
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as hydrous sesquioxide, carlwnate of protoxide, and jw silicates. 
Mr. Maw inclines to the opinion that tlie red sesquioxide was tlio 
primary condition of iron in red IxhIs, rejecting Dr. Dawsons 
hypothesis that the sesquioxide was derivi'd I'rom the oxidation of 
bisulphide of iron under the influence of heat and moisture. 

The bleaching of red lieds and the jinle blotches ivliieh so 
frequently occur in the midst of the primoixlial colour are invai i- 
ably duo to the abstraction of the colouring oxide, and in most 
cases ajipear to be entirely indejieudent of any predisposing cansLi. 
The majority of examples of variegation in which there aire licit lier 
mechanical nor segrigated nuclei iiresent, exhibit no differences in 
the light and dark parts, merely as regards the pi'opoHion of iron 
present, neither is there any change in the composition of the 
matrix, nor any alteration in the state of combination, except tho 
invariable conversion of the red anhydious into the hydrous sescpii- 
oxide. Of variegation in connection with joints or cracks, there aro 
two distinct forms: one connected ivith surface infiltration, in 
which, along the line of joint, beds containing carbonate of pro- 
toxide of iron have become charged with the apparently insoluble 
sesquioxide; and the other, in which rocks coloured by the red 
sesquioxide have become bleached by its conversion into the pro- 
toxide. 

The generally accepted thoary, suggested by De la Beche, of 
the bleaching power of fossil carltonaceous matter by ite reducing 
action upon the colouring oxide is not considered sufficient by Mr. 
Maw. Analyses lead to the conclusion that in these cases variega- 
tion results from a rearrangement of the iron, and not from its loss 
in a soluble condition, and tliat this rearrangement sometimes takes 
place centripetally and at others centrifugally. 

Ihe cause which has produced the banding of yellow sand- 
stone seems to liave been that instead of the hydrous peroxide of 
iron accumulating in spherical nuclei, the segregation has taken 
place in lines which have gradually advanced, gathering up the 
peroxide in their progress, and leaving behind them tho bleached 
sandstone depiiveu of its iron. 

The conclusions at which the author has arrived aro that a very 
small proportion of the forms of variegation can be accounted for 
by the mere altered state of combination of iron, in situ, the altera- 
tions of the red anhydrous sesquioxide into hydrous sesquioxide, 
the reduction of sesquioxide to protoxide of iron, and occasionally tho 
change of colour due to the decomposition of bisulphide of iron, 
completing tho list of colour alterations due to a merely chemical 
change. Neither will the presence of organic matter account for 
the changes; and the author concludes that the transference of the 
colouring matter has taken place by the simple mechanical agency 
of segregation, principally, and also by mfiltration and dissolution. 
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A paper by Dr. Leitb Adams announces tbe discovery of the 
Asiatic elephant iix a fossil state. The tooth, upon -which the deter- 
mination is based, was found by Dr. Duggan, at a distance of over 
forty miles from the sea-shore, Ixctwcen Kanagawa and Jeddo, 
in Japan, and at the base of a surfiwe coal-bed. Mr. Bush, to 
whom Dr. Adams sent a plaster-cast of the specimen, considers it 
to b(3 the antepenultimate upper left molar of what, if met witli in 
the recent coiulition, ho should undoubtedly refer to Elephas Indicus. 
The principal poijits of di/Fereuco between the specimen in (piestion 
and the similar recent molar, are its considerable curvature, its 
Bomcwliat greater proportional o breadth, and the greater thick- 
ness of the platc’s. These differences, however, are unimportant, 
and there is every reason to believe that the Japanese fossil tooth 
belongs to a form of ElepJias Indicus, with teeth somewhat larger 
than the average of the existing one. 

In a paper by Dr. F. Stoliezka, “On Jturassic Deposits in 
the North-west Himalaya,” the author combats the statement of 
Mr. Tate that ho has fiiiled to establish a true correlation between 
the Jurassic stages of the rocks of the Spiti valley and their 
European equivalents, which are all distinguishable by the charao- 
teristio fossils of their European analogues. Dr. Stoliezka has 
distinguished the following formations: — 


!• Lias 

2. Dogger . . 

3. Malm? .. 


I a, T^wer Tagling Limestone. 

\ 6. Upper Tagling Limestone. 

( c. Jiirnssio slates (not specified). 
\ d, Spiti shales. 

e. Gieumal sandstone. 


The Lower Tagling limestone generally rests unconformably on 
the Lower or Upper Triassic limestone, while the Gieumal sand- 
stone is overlain by Cretaceous rocks. Supposing the determi- 
nation of the species to bo correct, and Dr. Stoliezka is too good a 
palaeontologist to make the matter doubtful, there can be no doubt 
that he has succeeded^, in proving that the Himalayan Jurassic 
rocks con be separated into determinate stage's. 

In a paper “On tho Distribution of Stone Implements in 
Southern India,” Mr. 11. Bruce Foote describes tho occurrence 
and position of the quartzite implements which are found in the 
laterite deposits of the eastern coast. These deposits, which are 
considered to bo of marine origin, occupy tho position of a belt, 
eight to ten miles in width, running parallel with the general coast 
line, and broken through by the (Efferent rivers mmiing into tiie 
Bay of Bengal. This l^lt has been examined only from Ongole 
to Tanjore, a distance of 300 miles; but Mr. FcK)te states that it 
extends southward from the latter place, nearly down to Gape 
Oormorin, and on the north will probably be found to join t^ 
laterite of Orissa. The depth below its present level, to which 
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the land was depressed, at the time of the formation of the latgritic 
deposits, would appear to have been very grent. Latcrite, t-on- 
taiuing implements, occurs at a measured height of 870 ft. ul»ovo 
mean sea-level; and the author has found in the Alicoor iiills 
several implements at a height of wlmt eould not liavo been less 
t.hnn 500 or GOO feet above the level of the sea. 

Other implements have been discovered lying on tlio surface 
of the country, but at such great elevations (l400 fi'ot) as to 
preclude the idea that they came from bods of mariiii'. origin. 
Mr. Foote considers that these were once i'Uvelop<xl in fn'shwater 
deposits, which have l)eon removed by denudation. The quartzite 
pebbles, from which the imidoment makers drew their sujiplies to 
chip the various tools, came from the Jurassic conglomerates, which 
form the adjacent hills. These hills were probably islands standing 
up in the midst of the lateritc sea, and were the homes of the 
manufacturers of the weapons and tools. 'I'he absence of any 
organic remains in the lateritc 2 )recludes, however, the |)Ossibility 
of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion as to its age. 

Dr. Holl, in a paper “On the Older Docks of South Dov»-»n 
and East Cornwall,” descrilx;s in great detail the extension and 
stratigraphical relationshii) of the dill'ereut bi'ds which lie to the 
south of the Carbonaceous rocks of Central Devon, and the adja- 
cent parts of Cornwall. Neithftr the highest nor the lowest jairt 
of the Devonian system as seen in North Devon occurs on the 
south side of the Culm Measures, between which and the under- 
lying Devonian there is a complete unconformity. The author 
divides the rocks of the district into three groups : Lower, Mi<ldi(>, 
and Upper fciouth Devon groups. Of these the lower grou]) 
extends horn Dartuioor, by Kingston Down, to the Brown Willey 
granite, and may ^ssibly be correlated with the base of the 
Ilfracombe group of North Devon. The discontinuous <*alcureous 
range of the Looe Diver, St. Germans, Biickfortleigh, Ashburton, 
and Eickerton, with the overlying slates, which separate it from 
the Plymouth and Torbay range, coiLstitute the middle group. The 
up^r ^oup comprises the argillaceous slates, micaceous schists, 
and grits of Blagdon Cross and Kinrabridge promontory, and 
Mobably corresponds to the upper and MorSioe portions of tiiie 
Ilfracombe series of North Devon. 


8. METEOfiOLOGY. 

The un^rtance of the science of Meteorology is daily becoming 
more ^d more recognized ; and its value to ourselves especially, as 
a maritime nation, is so great that we purpose hencemrwatd to 
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incliulo it among our Chronicles. Wo shall commence by giving 
a brief account of the work which has been completed, both at 
liom(! and abroad, during the past year, and of that which is now 
in progrcs-?. 

Our own Meteorological Office, under the management of the 
Committee ol‘ the Royal Society, is now fairly afloat, and its first 
Annual Ih'.port was presented to Parliament in July last. The 
Report consists of two parts, of which one gives an account of 
the work of the office in London, under Mr. S(!ott, assisted by 
Capt. H. 'I'oynbcc as Marine Superintendent ; wwikj the other is 
a lull description, with^’jlates, of the self-recording instruments fur- 
nishctl by tlu» Committee to their newly-established observatories. 
Theses latt(>r arts s(‘ven in number, viz. Aberdeen, Armagh, Fal- 
mouth, Glasgow, Stonyhurst, and Valencia, with the observatory 
of thfs British Association at Kew, under the management of Dr. 
St(;wiirt, as the ceniral and normal one. 

l’li(! pri(‘e of this Report is so extremely low (Is.) that we must 
refer our r('a<lers to ils pages, and shall only notice it very briefly. 

Tlie work of the offict! is divkhjd ink) three heads, viz. Ocean 
Met<‘orol(»gy, Teh'grsijdiic WcatluT Intelligence, and the Land 
IRcteorology of th<“ British Islands. 

As to lh(‘ first, the Committee have resolved to complete the 
discussion of the makn'ials left in^an unfinished state by Admiral 
FitzRoy and. Mr. Bahington, and, jis a commencement of now work, 
to emidoy tlu' eni'rgies of the office on the investigation of the 
meteorological conditions of the district lying between the trade- 
winds in the Atlantic Ocean. 

From this inquiry, which will necessarily lx; a tedious one, ovring 
to the immenst) arrear of ol>aervationa to be worked up, it is hoped, 
as General Sabine, the chairman of the committee, shites in liis last 
pr(*sidential address to the lioyal Society, to a.sc^ertain the “condi- 
tions of atmo.spherical pressure, temperature, and vapour tension, 
the din'ction and force of wind, the character of weather, and the 
sea-surface temperature,” for eac;h month and for each square 
degree over the area under discussion. Meanwhile, the co-operation 
of several of our leading ocean steamship companies h^ been 
obtained, and thereby a staff of observers of a very high class has 
been secured. 

“ Telegraphic Weather Intelligence ” is the term applied by the 
committee to the system adopted in lieu of the old storm warn- 
ings. In June, 1867, they proposed, in answer to the request of 
the Board of Trade, to organize a s^tem of telegraphy of facts, 
instead of promheeies or forecads, and thereby to revert, for the 
present, to what had been originally contemplated when “storm 
warnings” were first instituted. At the end of the year, when 
the whole of the reporting stations had been visited, the arrange- 
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menis were completed and the system was set in action.* At 
present, General ^bine, in the address above qnot^, informs us 
that the drum signal is hoisted at ninety-seven British stations, as 
well as at Hamburg and Cuxhaven ; wliile telegraphic information 
of storms is tdso sent to Holland, and to the Ministry of Marino 
in France. 

The first of the new observatories only commenced operations 
at the beginning of the present year, and we hope that ere long 
some results from these magnificent instruments may be com- 
municated to the public. 

The only other result of the work of the office which has as 
yet appeared has been a report by Mr. Scott, “ On the Connection 
between Strong Winds and Barometrical Differences,” which has 
been printed. 

The inquiry was undertaken with a view of testing, by inde- 
pendent investigation of the weather reports published in ‘ The Times ’ 
for the 2 )oriod of nine months, the truth of the rule for foretelling 
the direction of the wind projxjsod by Profossor Buijs Ballot. Tho 
rule has been very constantly brought before the public of late. It 
may be thus stated : — 

Stand with your back to the wind, and the barometer will be 
lower on your left-hand side than on your right. 

Accordingly if on any day the reading at Valencia is lower than 
that at London, we may expect southerly winds. 

The report shows that strong winds are foretold correctly as’ to 
direction nine times out of ten, and as to both direction &,vA force 
six times out of ten. It is shown that in the case of our gretit 
storms 90 per cent, of them gave unmistakable signs of their ap- 
proach (in accordance with the rule) at least a few hours previous 
to their commencement. Serious storms never blow unless there 
be a considerable difference of atmospherical pressure within a 
limited area. 

The results of the inquiry are fairly satisfoctory, as a steady, 
though slight, advance in the direction of placing the study of 
weather on a firm scientific basis. 

A notice of the pilot charts for the Atlantic, which have just 
been published by the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, is 
necessarily postponed. 

In France, the magnificent series of charts — ‘Atlas des Mouve- 
ments Generaux de TAtmosphere,’ 1864, June to December, which 
has been issued by M. Le Verrier, next claims our notice. This 
consists of daily synoptic cliarts of the Atlantic Ocean from tho 
equator to lat. JN., including, in addition, Europe and a few 
stations on the south and oast coasts of the Mediterranean, and on 
the Atlantic seaboard of North America. The charts are con- 
structed on the typo of those which appear in the daily ‘Bulletin 
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Literiwtioiial ’ issued by the Observatoire Imperial ; and they give 
for 8 A.if. every day the conditions of pressure, wind, sea-disturb- 
ance, and character of the sky, ^hich have been obtained from 
ships’ logs and land observations. The materials have been partly 
procured by the system of international co-operation ; our o\m Me- 
teorological Department and the Army Medical Department having 
contributed copies of observations furnished to them. 

The value of a work like this for precise inquiries depends on 
the accuracy of the data furnished on the charts; and in this 
important particular we regret to say that the present Atlas leaves 
something to bo desired. 

It is naturally quite impossible to ensure absolute synchronism 
in the observations themselves, when the observers are scattered over 
so extpu'led an area, llocoursc must therefore be had to methods 
of interpolation, so as to reduce the results to what they would 
have been at 8 a.m. Paris time. This necessarily intrcxlucf's a very 
serious amount of uncertainty. As regards the graphical repre- 
sentations, the isobaric lines have been dnnvn with a very free hand. 
In the prefjice M. Le Verrier says ; “ In the determination of iso- 
baric curves the consideration of the Avinds is most important. 
They indicate to us the modifications which the curves undergo 
in the process of bringing themseh^es into harmony with each 
othei’, and explain to us sinuosities and irregularities which seem at 
first sight to liavc no apjiarent cause.” Such an admission as the 
foregoing does away with the scientific value of these curves alto- 
gether. How is it possible to dtnluce any relation lx“tween wind 
and barometrical pressure, Avhen the wind itself has been already 
taken as an importont element in the determination of the course of 
those curves? This is arguing in a very limited circle indeed. 
However, the oliservations themselves appear to Imve been entered 
on the charts with all possible cai'e, considering the diflSculty of the 
preliminary calculations. The preface contains a most interesting 
account of the gradual development of the various meteorological 
undertakings carried on by the Observatoire Imperial. 

In addition to this Atlas, two other volumes have appeared 
under similar auspices, the ‘Atlas des Orages,’ 1865, and the ‘Atlas 
Meteorologique,’ 1866. These have reference almost exclusively 
to the distribution of thunderstorms and of hail over France during 
the years to which they respectively refer. The entire series of 
charto is most beautifully lithographed, and the whole is a valu- 
able contribution to science. 

Holland may take the next place, where the Royal Meteorological 
Institute at Utrecht, under the superintendence of Professor Buijs 
BaHot, assisted by Lieut. Cornolissen for the Marine branch, con- 
tinues to work steadily, especially in the department of Ocean 
Meteorology. Owing to these publications being in Dutch, their 
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various contents are not as available as might bo wished t(j most 
British readeis. Accordingly wo liail with great pleasure the 
announcement contained in the lti>port of tho Met(‘orological Com- 
mittee, that it is intended to publish shortly an English edilion of 
the temperature charts for the South Atlantic Ocean which aj)pearcd 
in the work entitled ‘ Ondersoekingen mot den Zee-Th(>rmometor,’ 
Utrec'ht, 1801 (Itosearches with the S«.mi Thormonw'ter). 'fliis 
year the attention of M. Cornelisseii has Im'oii directed in a special 
way to the sea-surface tempt^rature round the south point of Africa, 
where the alternations of cold and warm water an; so frequently 
noticed — the domain of tho dang(TOus gali'S of lhos(' s(‘as. \\o an* 
glad to say that this work has Ix-en published in English. Jt con- 
tains charts gi^’ing the temperature ft)r each S(iuare degree during 
the difterent seasons, which are of great interest and value. 

"With regard to the land-work of the Institute, the Jmirboek 
(Year-lx)ok) ha.s now reached its niiM'toeiith annual volume'. 

In Prussia Professor Dov’e has brought out during the last twtt 
3 ’ears the results of the monthly mean.s of th»' meteorological elements 
for the four years 18C4-~(j7, with the iive-day means of tempcniture, 
obtained by tho discussion of the observations funiished by tho 
Meteorological Institute, and also thi* first portion, rc'lating to tem- 
perature, of a research into the -climatology of North Cxermany for 
the last twenty years. The preface to this work contains much 
interesting information: we learn from it that the number of stations 
in conneraon with the Institute has now reached 160, and as the 
instruments have all been repeatedly verified, the data derived from 
them are to be thoroughly trusted. It is, however, very satisfiictory 
to hear from Professor Dove, the highest living authority on the 
subject, that having compart carefully tho results furnished by 
the present ^stem with those obtained in previous years, before tho 
Institute was in existence and consequently before the regular 
verification of tho instruments had commenced, he finds that the 
conclusions yielded by the older materials are very slightly different 
from those now in process of deduction. The works in question, 
like the former ones of tho Institute, have ^peered as a portion 
of the publications of the Boyal Statistical Bureau, and compose 
Nos. 12, 14, and 1.5 of that series. 

North Germany is also commencing the work of Ocean Meteor- 
ology, and an office, entitled the Nord-^eutsche Seewarte, has l)ccn 
established at Hamburg, under the superintendence of Herr W. von 
Freeden, formerly Hector of tho Navigation School at EIsfleth, near 
Bremen, In fact tho entire organization is to a great extent duo 
to the energy of the Director, whose long experience of similar 
investigations leads us to cherish the best hopes for the success of 
the new undertaking. 

In Norway Professor H. Mohn has recently fumislied a number 
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of stations, principally liglitlionsos, lying along tlie extended coast- 
line oT tliut countiy, with instraments. fcJix of tlioso possess t(de- 
grupliic coiuimmicitl ion Avith Christiania. The organization of this 
system was eonnnci'cc'd with the yojir 1867, and it is in connecition 
with Iho Meteorologicail Institute of Norway, Avhieh, in itself, is 
alliliaiod to tlu* IJ iiiA'orsity of Christiania. In addition to land 
ohservations, tlie Norwegian Marine has been solicited to take part 
in the work, and many of the sea-going C'a 2 )tjuus have most cordially 
agr('ed to k<*(' 2 ) M<3teorological Jhigishsrs. 

In Itussia, and indeed in the world at large, Meteorology lias 
sustained a most serious loss in the death of Professor Ludwig 
Kaemiz at th(3 imd of the year 1867. He had Isjcn only for two 
yt'ars Director of tJie Ceiitial Physical Observatory, having been 
a])pointed to that, jiost ontlwi doiith of Kujdrer. The vacant position 
has since Is'cn tilled by the apjiointment of Professor 11. Wild, 
formerly at the lu'ad of the Oljservatory at Berne. 

In Austria the K ; K : Anst/ilt fur Meteorologie und Erdmag- 
netismus has jiublished the third volume of tins noAV series of its 
Jahrliuch, Iseing the results for 1866. Dr. Carl Jelinek, the 
Director of the Institution, tells us that the numlicr of statioits in 
connection Avith it has increased to 141. The volume is enriched 
by a most valuable paper by Profevssor Karlinski on the mean tem- 
perature of Cracow as deduced from forty years’ observations. 

Austria is also lending a hand to the work of Marine Meteoro- 
logy, and has iuArited the co-operation of its own Navy and Merchant 
service. 

In Italy tlio death of Matteucci has been a most unfortunate 
check to the development of meteorological organization, for 
although Secchi and otlicrs continue to issue their several publica- 
tions, individually of great importance, there is as yet no centrtil body 
under Avhoso auspices those separate labours might be combined into 
a harmonious whole. This most desirable consummation seems 
sufficiently distant, but wo may venture to express the hope that it 
will sooner or later be i*enlized. 

The result just alluded to aaus brought about in Switzerland 
in the yejir 1863, by means of a Meteorological Committee 
appointed by the SAviss Natural History Society’’. The system now 
comprises eighty-tAvo stations, Avithin a small an-a, but varying in 
their elevation above the sea, between 700 and 7600 feet. The 
Meteorology of SAvitzerland, and more particularly the question of 
the origin of the “ Fohn,” or south Avind, Avhose action often causes 
such serious damage by floods, has bocm of late the theme of a warm 
controversy, and it may bo hoped that the efforts now being made 
Avill help to elucidate this problem. 

Our space will not allow of more than a passing reference to 
other countries, but we hear of meteorological organization in Den- 

von. VI. K 
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mark and also in Turkey, wliile the veteran Qnetelet at Brussels, 
Aguilar at Madrid, and Capello at Lislwn, coutiime to publish the 
results of their respective observations. 

Leaving Europe, we are glad to see that the United Sfiitea airo 
resuming the work snspended dm’ing the war, so that we may hope 
ere long to receive from the other side of the Atlantic valuable con- 
tributions in continuation of the work so energetically carried lui in 
former days by Ufaury. 

In our colonies the subject is generally attracting attention. 
The Government of Bengal hjis estabiisla'd a Meteorological oHice at 
Calcutta, of which Mr. II. F. Blanford has undertaken the super- 
intendence, and has announced his intention of working at the me- 
teorology of the Bay of Bengal. A system of storm warnings lias 
also been set on foot. 

The palm, however, of all work in those regions belongs to the 
Meteorological Society of the Mauritius, whose secret^, Mr. 
Charles Meldrum, is now in England, and engaged in the prepara- 
tion pf synoptic weather-chai’ts for the Indian Ocean. Mr. Mcl^um 
has read several valuable jiapers before various societies since his 
arrival in Europe, a notice of which must unavoidably be post- 
poned. 

We regret also to be unable on the present occasion to refer to 
the proceedings of the Meteorological Societies both in this country 
and in France, and can only hope hereafter to revert to tho 
valuable researches contained in their journals. 


9. MINERALOGY. 

(WUh Notices of Recent Mineralogicul and Petrological Worhs.) 

To trace the progreas of Mineralogy, quarter by quarter, would in 
truth be a cheerless task if the cluronicler were restricted to tho 
work that is carried forward in our own country. So little energy 
is brought to bear upon the study of Briti.sh mineralogy, tliat many 
a month may pass without the publication of a single memoir 
worthy of being placed on record. Happily this state of lethargy 
has not extended to the Continent. There indeed scientific activity, 
not less in this department than in others, remains as rife as ever. 
In the periodical literature of continental science. Mineralogy occu- 
pies a position to which it is fairly entitled by its importance, but 
from which it is sadly degraded in this country. Hence it is, that 
the records regularly published in this Journal often contain so 
much about mineralogy abroad, but so little about mineralogy at 
home. As an introduction to the notes which we are about to offer 
in the present number, such an apology seems especially needful. 
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In a j)aper " On the Distribution of Microscopic Nepheline,” * 
Dr. ;?irkol sliows that this mineral, wliich a few years ago was re- 
gard* kI as peculiar to an exceedingly limited numlxjr of rocks, 
really enjoys a very wide-spr<*ad distribution, but that its crystals 
are in general so minute as to escape detection Avithout microscopic 
aid. Nej)li<>lino usually occurs in six-sidtjd prisms, and therefore 
its S('(}tions will appear as hexagonal or as rectangular plates, 
ax'cording as the crystals arc cut transversely or longitudinally; 
whilst the r(x;tangular sections will lie either oblong or square, ac- 
cording to the height of the prism. When pure, nepheline is clear 
and colourless, but the larger crystals are usually more or less 
tinted by the presence of numerous grayish particles exceedingly 
minute, and variously (hsposed witliin the sul)stance of the mineral: 
such particles are often accumulated in the centre of the crystal, and 
surrounded by a pellucid zone. When cut parallel to the prindpal 
axis of the prism, the sections often exhibit long lines of partides 
running in a longitadiaal direction ; and many of the crystals are 
also penetrated by tiny needle-like prisms of green augite. In 
microscopic examination, the observer must beware of mistaking 
crystals of apatite for those of nepheline, since the two minerals 
assume somewhat similar forms. 

Having thus established the characters of microscopic nepheline, 
Zirkol proceeds to trace its distribution. Among the principal 
rocks in which he has detected it, may bo mentioned the hornblende- 
andesite of the Wolkeiiberg and other hills of the Siebengebirge on 
the lihine ; the sanidinc and oligoclase trachyte wliich tbrmg the 
■well-known “ castled crag of Drachenfels ” ; the similar trachytes of 
the Cantal in (’entral France ; the famous domite of the Puy-de- 
Ddme ; and many of the trachytes and andesites which form so 
marked a leatiu*o in the geology of Hungary and Transylvania. It 
hiis long botm supposed that certain basalts may contain nepheline, 
but Zirkel converts this supi>osition into a emdainty : its presence 
in such rocks is however diilicult to determine, and the sections need 
to be carelully prepared. Our Scotch geologists may not bo aware 
that the greenstone of Arthur’s Seat is remarkably rich in well- 
formed crystals of nepheline. Nor must it be siqjjiosed that the 

E rescnce of this mineral is confineil to rocks of any particular geo- 
)gical epoch, since it is found equally in the youngest eruptive 
rocks and in the oldest melaphyres. 

Two now Silesian minerals have recently been described by Dr. 
Websky, of Breslau.t One of these is named, from its locality, 
Kochdue, whilst the other is to be called -Sarcopside, in allusion to 

* * Uebor dio Verbroitung mikroscopisebor Nepheline.' Leonhard und Geinitz's 
‘Ncucs Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,' U.S.W. 1868. Heft VL, p. 697. 

t ‘ Ueber 8nrkopsid und Ivoehelit, zwei ncuo Miiicralo ana Schlosien.' Zeit* 
Bchrift d. Deutach. Qeolog. Gesellsohaft. 1868. Heft II., p. 245. 

K 2 
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its resmblance to xunscnlar tissue. *Kochelite occure as a brownish- 
yellow incrustation, with a columnar structure, investing titanic 
iron-ore and fergusonite. Its analysis, which is extremely comphix, 
points to its chemical relations with yttrotantalite. The second 
mineral, Sarcopside, oeciu-s in ellipsoidal masses invested with 
viviunito ami t'lnbedded in granite. Int(‘rnally these nodules 
exhibit a eonij)licated structure, being made up of a reticulated 
arrangement of thread-like crystals, varying in colour from 
lavender to flosh-red. It is essmitially a phosphate of iron and 
manganese, its analysis leading to the following unattractive 
formula ; — 

3 PO, (2 Pc O, Mn O) + PO, ^2 Mu O, Ca O) -f- Pc PI + Pc, 0„ IIO. 

For some years 2 )asf extensive dejxisits of potash-salts haA*o Ix'eii 
worked in <*onnection with the rock-salt of Stassliirt, in I’russian 
Saxony. Among these jiotash-salts — so valued by the agriculturist 
as fertilizing agt'iils — tlu- chloridt' of jjolassium in a couij'act state 
has long Ix^en found, aifd has ]ia<sed under the various names of 
Leojxddite, Schatzi'llito. and Ilovclite. Sijlvinr is, however, the 
miiieralogical name by whh'h the pure chloi’ide is best disfinguislu'd. 
Of this mineral .some splendid crystals have lat<-ly been found lining 
large drusy cavities in the Stassfnrt deposits. The cryslals — of 
which some of the fac<'S mt'asnre a coui)lo of inchi's across — arc 
combinations of the culx' and octohedroii, and exhibit a ]»erf('ct 
cubic cleavage. In ai) 2 )earanco they strongly ivscaubh) rmh-salt, 
but are distiugtiished by a somewhat shai-j)cr taste'. Although 
usually colourless, they an; sometimes tiiiged red, eithe-r by 
mechanical cnclosui'c of oxide of iron, or by the }»resence of a 
gaseous substan(;e, jirobably marsh-gas. ^’ho crystals are almost 
pure potassium chlorhh', containing only a small jx'rcentagc' of the 
chlorides of sodium and magnesium, with traces of tin; sulidiates of 
soda and magnesia. A rndha; of th(! mineiid has laid In.-foro 
the German G<;ological Socifdy by Herr lluyss<‘n.^ 

Availing himself of the.se crystals of sylvine — un^xiralleh'd as 
they are for size and trausj)areucy — Ih’ofessor iVIagnu.s has Imm'u 
enabled to examine the etfect of chloride of jadassium on radiant 
heat.f Ho finds its behanonr to be proci.sely similar to that of 
the analogous sodium conijionnd ; Ixith minerals Ixung highly 
diathenuanous, irres|)ective of the tcmperatui’c of the source of lieat. 
Sylvine is thus entitled to share the aiijiclhition hitherto enjoyed 
solely by rock-salt — that of “ the gla.ss of nidiant heat.” 

IVIr. J. R. Gregory has just returnexl from a niineralogical tour 
in South Africa, having been commissioned by Mr. Harry Emanuel, 

♦ Zeitschr. d, deiifsoli. j'colng. Gftafllsfh. 1802. llcft 11., p. 400. 
t ‘Comptes Retidud,* 1st Hcin., No. 2G, p, 1302; * Phil. Mag.,* Oct. 18GS, 
p. 320. 
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the \](ell-known jeweller, to examine the reputed diamond districts 
of that country.* As the rocks which ho traversed were for the 
most part amygdaloidal traps, it is highly improbable that they 
would over yield diamonds or other gems ; and hence he concludes 
that the alleged discoverias are purely deceptive, all the stones 
exhibih^d as Capo diamonds having been previously imported from 
other countries. Mr. Grregory also hints that the African El Dorado 
is equally visiomiry. Tlmt gold exists in South-eastern Africa, 
every traveller a<lmits; but that it exists in quantity sufficient 
to rc'ndcr its working remunerative, Mr. Gregory is evidently 
inclined to doubt. It is only just to add that an attempt has 
been made to refnto these .stalements, tending, as they so inevitably 
do, to the prejudice of th<! coloiiy.t 

-Mthongh IVrr.Gregory biings home neither diamonds nor gold- 
dust, sonui of his South African syurimens are not without interest. 
One of these is n meteorite, weighing 2 lbs. 5 oz., which fell on the 
20th AEarch, 180S, at .Daniel’s Knil, Griqna temtory. Its fall was 
wilness<‘d by a nativ<^ Griqna, who picked it u]) whilst still warm. 
In composition it is a meteoric stone, tln*ongh whnffi much free 
iron is diss»>minatcd, in association with troilito, schrc'ibcrsi to, &c. 
As but few Alrican mctoorit<*.s arc known, wo give Professor Church’s 


amilysis of this stojic.f 

Nickfl-iroii . , .. 29*72 

'rroililo .. .. .. (>*02 

y<‘hr(il>L‘r^ito .. .. 1*59 

Sllic.ti mill SMientoa .. Gl‘53 

Oxygon, utiicr siib-staiieos, and los-s 1*11 


l()0*n0 

A iK'W mass of meteoric iron from South Africa is also noticed 
by IMr. Gregory. It fell in 1802 at Victoria West, and is now 
exhibited in the Museum at Ca]»o T’own. 

SoiiK! iutcjresting qu(^slions are suggested by Kenngott’s study 
of a Swiss specimen of limestone, which exliibits a driisy cavity 
containing gypsum and anhydrite. As it can hardly be sup])o.sed 
tlait these two min(a’als — the one hydrous and tlui otlier anhyilrous 
— were of contenqioraueous formation, it bi'coines a jjoint of interest 
to determine which of tlu' t.wo Wiis the (.'arlier formed. Kenngott, 
after a lengthy discussion, concludes that the ctivity ivas first tilled 
with anhydritt^ from wliich the gypsum lias been derived by hy- 
dration. § 

Under the euphonious name of AtjnaorepHte, Professor Shepird 
describes a massive mhicral found at West Chester, Pomisylvania. |) 

*•* See ‘Quart. Jouni. of Spipiioo,’ Jan., 1808, p. 107. 
t * Jouriuil of tlio of Arts,’ Nov. IJtli and 20t)], 1808, 

X ‘ (liolog. Mag./ Nov., ISG8, p. 5:?2. 

§ * Nonorf tiahrbiicli.* 18G8. lleft V., p. 577. 

1! ‘ Silliiuaii’s Amcrioaii Journal/ Sept., 18G8, p. 25(*, 
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In external characters it resembles the Tuscan miemite, but in 
composition it is a hydrous silicate of magnesia, iron, and alumina. 
Its name is suggested by the decrepitating sound whnsh the minertd 
emits when tluown into water, especially if the liquid bo warm. 

The Professor also calls attention to a new meteorite which has 
been ploughed up on a form near Losttown, Cherokee County, 
Georgia.* It weighs 6 lbs. 10 oz., contains abundance of nickel, 
and when etched exhibits the “ Widmaunstiittian figures.” 

Perhaps the chemist, rather than the mineralogist, will bo inte- 
rested in a paper by Mr. J. E. Reynolds, f in which ho attempts to 
introduce a new mode of expreasing symbolically the chemical 
constitution of the mineral silicates, — a mode which ho conceives 
to be free from the objections which may fairly be xirgotl against 
the notations recently introduced by Gelling, Frankland, Dana, and 
others. 

Signor Bombicci describes, among other Italian minerals, a new 
calcareous serpentine to be called Barettite, after its discoverer 
Baretti ; and an impure allophane remarkable for containing load, 
and hence named Plumhoallophane.X 

Many analyses of the triclinic felspirs, labradorito, and oligo- 
clasc, have been published by IleiT Konig, of Freiberg.§ The 
chemical examination of some Italian augites will be found in a 
recent memoir by Vom Rath.|l 

llammelsberg has published a paper on the composition of 
apophyllite and okenite,1[ and another on, the phonolito of Mont 
Dore.** Finally, we may mention tliat Dr. Sandberger announces 
the discovery of tridymite in the trachyte of the Drachenfels.tt 

New Works on Mineralogy . — It has been well said that over 
the portals of litineralogy might fitly be inscribed the famous 
motto placed by Pythagoras at the entrance to his school of 
philosoi>hy, “ Let no one enter here who is ignorant of Geometry.” 
Indeed, to master the difficulties of crystallogniphic science, which 
early beset the path of the mineralogical student, a feir acqxiaint- 
ance with solid geometry is imperatively demanded; whilst the 
study of some of the more refined systems would be undertaken 
in vain without the assistance of spherical trigonometry. Every 
one, however, does not fall in love with 

“ The liard-graiued Musca of the Cube and Sphere; ” 

and hence it can hardly be expected that crystallography will 

* * Silliman’s Journal,* Sept., 18G8, p. 257. 
t ‘ Phil. Mag/ Oct., 1808, p. 274. 
t * Atli della fiocicta ital. di scienzo nat./ XI. 

§ Zeitsch. d. dout. Geol. Gcsoll. 1868, p. 365. || Ibid., p. 265. 

t Ibid., p. 441. ** Ibid., p. 258. ft ‘ Neues Jahrbuch,' 1868, p. 723. 
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ever become a popular study. Nevertheless, its value in the 
diagnosis of mineral species — a value recognized even by those 
who are least inclined to revert to the school of Mohs — should 
be sufficient to call for its assiduous cultivation on the part 
of all who arc interested in mineralogical science. Grystallo- 
graphy is indeed nothing but the morphology of the mineral 
world ; and the one is every whit as needful to the mineralogist as 
the other is to the biologist. To those, however, who take up the 
study of mineralogy, not for its own sake, but merely as an aid to 
the science of geology or to the art of mining, a very moderate 
knowledge of rudimentary crystallography is all that can be ex- 
pected, or is indeed necessary. Sach a knowledge may well be 
gained from the little ‘Guide to Descriptive Crystallography,’ recently 
written by Hoclistetter and Bischiug for special use in the study 
of mineralogy.* Issued without a preface, the work speaks for 
itself as an able and concise introduction to the science, which, 
though limited in its scope, is nevertheless sound and trustworthy. 
Alter a discussion of the general ideas which lie at the root of the 
science, the work deals in succession with each of the six “sys- 
tems,” or groups of related forms into which all crystals are 
capable of division, and treats of both the holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms, togc'ther with the more important of their combina- 
tions. The system of notation employed throughout the work is 
that of Naumami, which still holds its ground as a fiivourite with 
most beginners; but as the book is published in Vienna, where 
Grailich’s tiunslation of ‘Miller’ is extensively read, it is not 
surprising tliat Miller’s symbols arc also given. The work is 
illustrated by a profusion of woodcuts, and indeed without ample 
illustration such a subject would be well nigh unintelligible. 

Perhaps no mineralogical treatise enjoys a more extensive 
circulation as a text-book than Naumann’s ‘Elements.’ The 
seventh edition of this work, enlarged and improved, now hes 
before ns.t Of a book so well known little need be said. The 
first section contains an outline of crystallography, which is cer- 
tainly not the least valuable part of the work. This is followed 
by a description of the physical properties of minerals, and an 
introduction to their chemical cliaractcrs. The second part — • 
which forms by for the larger portion of tlie book — is devoted to 
systematic mineralogy, and after some preliminary ideas on the 
principles of classificjxtion, proceeds with the physiography of 
species. As descriptive mineralogy advances, this part of the work 

* ‘ Leitfadcn dor bosolireibondon Krystallogmphie. Zuin Gebrauobe bei dem 
Studiuin dor MiiuTfilogic/ Von Dr, Hochstetter und A. Uiaohing. 8vo. 
Vienna, 1868, pp. 85. 

t * Dlemente der Miueralogie.' Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Naiimanu. Siebonte, 
vermobrte imd verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig, 1868, pp. 566. 
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necessarily increases in its proportions, and a glance at the ii^dex is 
sufficient to show tliat among the many now species — or reputed 
species — constantly being brought to light, there ai’c but few that 
escape the notice of the great crystallogrupher of Leipzig. 

A laborious compilation, by Dr. IVebsky, of Breslau, claims a 
passing notice as the first of a series of minerjilogical monographs.* 
This is little else than a l)ald list of all the known mineral spetdes, 
classified in groups according to their specific gravities, commencing 
with Pyropissite, which has a density as low as 0 • 493, and ending 
with Iridosmium, with a density as high as 21 • 2. The si)ecific 
gravity is usually accompanied by the hardness, and sometimes by 
the chemical comp<.)sition of the mineral. It is siipposed by the 
author that the few characters here given will be sufficient to guide 
the student in the determination of species. 

Neiv Works on Vdrology . — Probably it would be difficuli to 
point to any branch of naturtd scit-nco Avhich at the present time 
occupies a more unsatisfactory position in this country than tluit 
science which, according as it is pui-sued in the field or in the cabinet, 
has been variously designated Vetroloyj/ or Lithology; in other 
words, the study of rocks as distinguished from that of minerals. 
Whilst we have pumied stratigraphieal geology in a spirit worthy of 
the countrymen of AVilLiam Smith, and have prosecuted the study of 
fossils with such vigour, and consequently with such success, that 
British pala?outologists and their writings enjoy a world-wide repu- 
tation, it is strange that the complementary science of 2 )etrology 
should have fallen into unmerited neglect, and that in this dejmi’t- 
ment our best geologists should be found sadly wanting when 
weighed against their brethren of the hammer in other lands. 
Place, for example, tlie Journal of our own Creological Society by 
the side of the Zeitschrift of the corresj)onding German Society, 
and our shortcomings on this point are all too plainly seen. The 
geologist, therefore, who would describe with accuracy the rocks 
that are forced upon his observation in the course of his (laily \vork, 
must needs l)etake him to the fields of continental literature, where 
the fertility that has Ix^en evoked by many a painstaking labourer 
strikingly contrasts with the steiility at home. Especially in the 
rich literature of Germany doc« he find no lack of treatises which 
exhibit that happy combination of chemical, mineralogical, and 
geological knowledge, without which the study of petrolo^ would 
be next to impossible. Not to mention a host of minor writings, it 
is sufficient to point, in support of our assertion, to the admirablo 
works of Senft and Zirkel. As a fit introduction to these compre- 

♦ ‘Die Mineral-Species, nach den fur das spociflacjlio Ocwicht dersclbcn 
an^cnommen und f^funiJon Werthen. Ein lliilfsbiich zur bestimmeuden Mine- 
ralogio.’ Von Dr. Martin Wubaky. 4:to. Breslau, 18C8, pp. 170. 
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Iicnsi^e treatises, it is our duty to call attention to a useful little 
work recently written by Dr. Kenngott, of Zurich.* 

Those who are unable to wade through the larger volumes will 
here find an excellent outline of modern petrography. In the early 
chapters the author gives as much elementary mineralogy as he 
considers needful as an introduction to petrology. When wo re- 
member tliat it is to the want • f mincralogical training on the part 
of most geologists that the backward state of petrology must mainly 
be referred, the propriety of such an introduction is at once evident. 
A clmpttT then follows on the general relations of rocks, in which 
are discussed their mincralogical constitution, physical structure, 
aiid prolmblo mode of original formation and subsequent alteration. 
The writer then prot^ceds W'ith the systematic description of tho 
dillerent S 2 )eeies of rocks, and, without any pretence to originality, 
go«'s ov(T much the same ground as is usually covered by the larger 
tn‘atis(*s. It should be remarked that in expressing symbolically 
the chemical constitution of ro<;k-forming minerals, he introduces 
the new atomic weights, whilst h(( retains tho old mf'thod of rational 
formuljo. Tho i)ro 2 )nt‘ty of this seems qw-stionable. Good geo- 
logists ore, as a rule, had chemists ; and mu(!h confusion may there- 
fore arise on comparing Kenngott’s forinuhe with those given in 
other minoralo^^cal works. In dismissing the book, it is only neces- 
sary to notice its unusually full ind(‘x — an index which in some 
measure plays the jiart of a supplement, inasmuch as it contains 
short descriptions of iinimportant rocks which find no place in the 
body of the work. 

Wliilst Germany, without doubt, takes the lead in petrological 
science, France occuj)icB a position far from discralitable, as amply 
testified by the writings of such men as Daubree, Durocher, Coquand, 
and Delesso. Among lar most ardent students must bo numbered 
the late M. Cordier, who for more tlian a quarter of a century 
devoted himself to the study of rocks. At once an accomplished 
mineralogist and an experienced traA'^eller, Cordier was Avell fitted to 
examine his s 2 )ociracns by the most minute and exact methods, Avliile 
he was kept from those narrow generalizations in which the mere 
worker in the cabinet is too prone to indulge. His collection of rocks, 
now deposited in tho Geological Gallery of the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris, numbera no fewer tlian ten thousand S 2 )ecimens, 
each said to represent a distinct variety ! To classify this myriad of 
speidmens Avith scientific accuracy was the great end of Cordier’s life. 
Although miniiralogical com 2 )osition was the leading feature of his 
system, he was far from relying solely on any single characteristic — 
whether chemical, physical, mineraiogical, geological, or genetic — 


* ‘ EJcmciite tier Potropjraphio, zum Gebraticho bci Vorloeunjjon und znm 
Solb&itt^tudiun), bearbeitot von Dr. Adolf Konngott.’ 8vo. Leipzig^ 1808., pp. 274. 
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bnt looking at the ensemble of these characters, he songht to estab- 
lish a “ natural ” method of classification, following in the wake of 
Jnssien, and doing for petrology what has already Ixjen so ably done 
for botany. A description .of his system has recently been pub- 
lished as a posthumous work, edited by his colleague, M. Charles 
D’Orbigny.* 

The work is divided into three parts, in the first of which we 
learn the characters of rocks in general, the principles on which 
their species and varieties are founded, and the method followed in 
their classification. In connection with this section attention may 
be called to a chapter on the determination of compact volcanic 
rocks, which is the reproduction of an essay published as far back as 
1815. The second part gives a systematic and detailed description 
of all the known rocks that compose the solid crust of the earth. 
In this section many new species are described, and one meets for 
the first time with such names as Hamiophanite, Syenilite, Crist ulito, 
Leucostite, Mimotalcite, Cecihte, &c. The third part contains some 
general considerations on the constitution of the earth’s crust, and 
a description and classification of the crystalline rocks. Possibly 
the value of the book would not have been much diminished if this 
portion had been omitted, or at least considerably modified. As a 
testimony, however, to the practical value of Cordier’s system of 
classification, the editor tells us that ho has found by long experience 
that from fifteen to twenty lessons on this method are always 
sufficient to enable a student to determine a rock at sight, even 
when he commenced the study ignorant of the first principles of 
Mineralogy. 


10. MINING AND METALLUEGY. 

Mimino. 

The shortness of the average duration of a miner’s life has often 
been the subject of the most serious consideration. The Eoyal 
Commission, of which Lord Kinnaird was the chairman, made this 
portion of their inquiry a most searching one. It is clear, from the 
evidence given bv medical men and others, that the metalliferous 
miner suffers in health from climbing on the perpendicular ladders 
from great depths, fiom working in air deficient in oxygen, and from 
the severe labour of boring holes for blasting in confined levels. 
The constrained position of the man in “beating the borer,” and the 
muscular effort necessary to deliver the heavy blow, *acts inju- 
riously upon the heart and lungs. The miner has been reheved to 

* ‘ Dcsrrifition dcs RocIich composant Tecorco terrestro ct des terrains crista] - 
lins constituant le sol primitif/ Ouvrage du feu F, L. A, Cordier, par Charles 
D'Orbigny. 8vo. Paris, 1868, pp. 553. 
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some ^xtent from the effects of climbing by the introdnction of the 
man-engine” (a movable rod with platforms fixed npon it, by 
wliich the miner is gradually lifted — without fiitigue to himself — 
from any depth to the suriisuie). The ventilation of the mines 
generally has been improved, but it is only within the present year 
that any actual experiment has been made in the mines on the use 
of machines for boring holes, worked by compressed air or steam. 
We have been favoured, upon application, with the following report. 
We are glad to place this on record, as the commencement of an 
application of machinery to a most important purpose. We have 
no doubt that in a short time boring-machines will be generally 
adopted in our metal mines. 

“Doering’s rock-boring engine has been worked on the 185 
fathom level in Tincroft Mine, conjointly with another, from the 
6th January up to the present time, and has driven sixteen fiithoms 
in hard Tin Oapel, which Captain Teague considers would cost 207. 
per fathom if driven by hand-hibour. 

“ During the greater part of this time, in consequence of the air- 
pumps getting constantly out of repair, the machine was only 
worked % one (sliift) corps of two men ; and continuous working 
with three corps, comprising five men and one boy, only commenced 
on the 6th July. 

‘•Since this date nearly nine fathoms of ground have been 
driven, at a cost of 177. 16.s. 2d. per &thom. 

“ The following is the cost of working the machine during the 


last month: — jc «. it 

Five minors and one boy 24 0 0 

One boy to remove rubbish 2 0 0 

Two cn«:inonioii at surfaco GOO 

One smith and l)oy 5 50 

Oil, waste, and candles 30 0 

O un-cotton for blasting .. 4 10 0 

J'liso 07 6 

Sundries 0 3 0 

Coals .. .. GOO 

liopairs .. .. 200 


£53 14 G 

“ In the above estimate the sum of 217. 5s. is for expenses at 
the surface, which would be but slightly increased if three ends 
were driven instead of one — say about 27. 15s. This would reduce 
the average coat per fathom to 137. 9s. lOcZ., instead of 177. 18s. 2d. 

“ During those last three months one corps has been worked by 

one man and a boy, and the result has shown that they will drive 

as much ground with the machine as two men could do in the same 

time. (Signed) F. B. Dcebutg.” 

• 

We find, during a recent visit to the Cornish mines, that the 
patentee is offering to contract for sinking shafts and driving levels 
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upon such terms as will, without doubt, induce many mine adven- 
turers at once to close engagements with him. 

General Ilanpt’s machine for boring is about to be introduced 
into the lead mines of Swaledale, in Yorkshire ; and Mr. Lowe’s 
machine is in use in several large railway cuttings and tunnels. 

The severe depression Avhich lias for the last two years pressed 
BO heavily on copper and tin mines in tliis country is happily 
passing away. Tlie prices of metals have improved, and h(>n(!e the 
increasid. value of the ores. The demands for tin and copper are 
becoming more active. The imports of these metals* have declined; 
hence the improved demand tor British minerals. It should not bo 
forgotten, however, that this state of things is not likely to last. 
South American copper-ores will soon flow into our markets, the 
countries producing them — Chili and Peru — having recovorcid 
from the disturbances which have of late interrupted every 
industry and im])eded commiTcc. The East Indian tin will he 
impox’ted in large quantities from Banca and Billalon as soon as 
the improved prices will yield to the Dutch ixdventurers a profit. 

Our miners must, therefore, direct tlieir attention towards the 
appheation of machinery, so as to economize in every direction — 
not merely in the subterranean mming, but in aU the suifoce 
operations. 

Necessity — the mother of invention — has already done much 
in tliis way; but there is yet ample room for wry considi'rablo 
improvement in the modes of working our mines, and in the 
methods of dressing the ores for the market. 

In connection with this subject we may name — as we do with 
satisfection — the increased desire on the part of the Cornish miners 
to avail thomsidves of the many advantages olfered to them by the 
Science Clstsses of the JIinkhs’ Association of Counwai.t. and 
Devonshiee. We learn that four classes are now in openition 
in the mining districts around Helston, in wdiich sixty working 
miners are proving themselves apt students of Chemistry, IMino- 
ralogy. Geology, and Mechanics. One class of nearly thirty is no 
less actively engaged at Itedruth, another in the mining parish of 
Gwennap, while a seventli has recently been foinied in the nortlu'rn 
portion of the important mineral district of St. Just. ’Ihc ad- 
vantages which must result from these classes will, ere long, be 
felt in the imjirovement of mining and in the elevation of the 
miners. 

A report on the Mineral Statistics of Victoria has been recently 
publishcid. From this report wo glean tiie following particulars : — 
In 1859 there were 125,704 miners cmployinl on the gold-fields; 
in 1867 there were only 63,053 so employed. The average oarn- 
inirs of the miners jier man per annum have increiised from 
79/. 98. 3d. in 1860 to 871. Is. 7d. in 1807. TJic mean of eight 
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years is about 76?. Is. per man. Yet the “thirst for gold” leads 
men from all parts of the world to endure all the privations and 
the liardships of a gold-miner’s life for this miserable reward. The 
value of the metals and minerals raised in* the colony of Victoria 
since the discovery of the gold-field has been estimated as 


follows : — 

£ 

fJolil, 33,910,0525 oz. 135,643,811 

Silver, 12,51)1 oz. 18 dwts 

Tin 1115,045 

Copper 4,073 

AiitiinoTiy 30,420 

Cofd, 10.33 tons, at IZ. 10s. per tou .. .. 2,800 

Jii^nitc, 2:iri tons, at 17s. Od. per ton .. 205 

Kaslin, 1757 tons, ut 4Z. per ton .. .. 7,028 

Flaj^ji^ing 18,003 

Slates 508 

Msi^nesito, 0} tons, at 2Z. per ton .... 12 

Diamonds, about 80 carats ...... 80 

fc?u]»pljiri‘S 150 


Total value .. .. £135,000,0(10 


The quantity of gold exported in 1867 was 1,433,687 ox., ot 
which 500,527 oz. wore obtained from quartz veins, and 873,1 60 oz. 
from alluvial workings. 

The explosions of fire-damp in some of tlio coal mines of 
France has naturally drawn atkaition to the subject of ventilation. 
IM. Galy-Cazaliit, who has brought the niattcT before the Academie 
des Sciences, ])roi)oses the construction of vertical air-pits, the 
purpose of which would he to draw oft* the carburetted hydrogen 
as rapidly as it is I'ormed, and thus prevt'iit its mixing with the air 
of the iniiK;. Theses “ cheminoes d'aspiratio7i," as he calls them, 
will scarcely re'qniro very sjseciul description, the whole plan really 
resolving itself into a greatly increased number of shafts, by which 
the air in every part of th«^ mine may be rapidly changed. There 
can be little doubt that great advantages would arise from such a 
system; hut in the larger and dwp cedlieries of this country there 
are many serious elitlicultios staueling in the way of its intrexluction. 

M. JX'laurier has brought bed'eere the Acaelemy of Sciences a 
plan for desfrogiug fire-damp in coal-mines, lie proposes to place 
copper coneluetiors of consideraible. thickness in the galleries ; these 
arc to ho broken at intervals,’ and united by means of very tlxin 
gf)ld wire, wliieh is to bo covercel with sulphur. By passing a 
strong current of electricity through those conductor, the sulphur 
is ignited, and if any fire-damp he present it will he fired. This 
idea is by no means now. The Academy is said to have spoken 
approvingly of the jiroposcMl plan ; but all coincided in the opinion 
that regular and powerful means of ventilation could in no case he 
dispensed with. The combustion of the fire-damp would produce 
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- * 1 ^ Tmidod ever and anon claims the attention 

of the At one time it is introduced os the source from 

Whidi all the %*arietu'a ol mineral oil, paratiine, and asphaltum can 
^ obtainal. At another jieriod it is to be employed to give greater 
illuminating power to our coal-gas, and some experiments*of the 
Hon. Captain Coelirane, made at Woolwich, were highly favourable. 
Now we liave the pitch of Trinidad coming before us as an ingi*e- 
dient in artificial rael for stt'amei-s. The bitumen is mixed witli a 


certain quantity of charcoal ; it is ground, and tlien made into 
bricks. Experiments made on board H.M.S. ‘Oannet,’ Commander 
Chimmo, appeared to show that it possessed many valuable pro- 
perties, but the amount of asli, arising from the earthy matter mixed 
with the petroleum, was somcwliat objectionable. This can, how- 
ever, in all probability, be obviated by grt*ater attention in the jiro- 
cess of manufacture. 


The Sicilian sulphur mines have been long known. More than 
600 mines have been at work, and at least 200 worked out and 
abandoned. The mining is of the most primitive character, tlio 
use of macliinery being extremely limited. Not loss than 22,000 
people are occupied in working those mines, and the result is the 
production of sulphur to the value of not less than 17,600,000 francs 
per aumim. The sulphur ores of Spain are now largely imported 
mto this country, and during the year not less than 500 tons of 
copper have been separated from sulphur-ash, after the sulidiur 
has been expelled by burning, although the pyrites docs not contain 
more than from 1 to 2 per cent, of that metal. 


Metallubgy. 

There is but little worthy of notice in the Metallurgy of the 
quarter, beyond the cheerful intelligence that in every branch there 
are evidences of a very decided improvement. 

One process — that of Mr. Heaton — for the conversion of iron 
into steel, has been attracting considerable attention. Experiments 
have been in progress at Langley Mills, and the results arc certainly 
of great promise. The process is conducted as follows : — Cast iron 
of any quality is first melted in a common iron-foundry cupola with 
coke fud. A known quantity of the liquid iron — usually about a 
ton — is tapped out into an ordinary crane ladle, which is swung 
round to the side of the converter. This latter is a tall cylinder of 
boiler-plate, open at the bottom, between which and the floor a 
space is left. The converter has a fire-brick lining, and terminates 
in a conical covering, out of which an iron funnel opens to the 
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atmosphere. In the bottom of the conrerter a number of short 
cylinmcal pots, lined with brick and fire-clay, are adjusted. Into 
these pots a given weight of crude nitrate of soda of commerce is 
put. The surface of the powder is levelled, and covered by a thick 
circular plate of cast iron. One of these pots thus prepare having 
been adjusted' to the bottom of the cylinder, the converter is now 
ready for use. At one side of the cylinder is a hopper, covered by 
a loosely hinged flap of boiler-plate. This plate is raised, and the 
ladle full of liquid cast iron is poured into the converter, and descends 
upon the top of the cold cast-iron plate. The plate docs not float 
up nor become displaced, nor does any action become apparent 
for some minutes, wh^o the plate is rapidly acquiring heat from 
the fluid iron above it, and the nitrate getting heated by contact 
with it. 

Professor Miller, of King’s College, thus describes the process : — 
“ In about two minutes a reaction commenced ; at first a moderate 
quantity of brown nitrous fumes <*sca 2 )ed ; those were followed by 
copious bbwkish, then grey, then wdiitish fumes, produced by the 
c*scape of steam, carrying with it, in suspension, a portion of the 
flux. After the lapse of five or six minutes deflagration occurred, 
attended with a rosiring noise and a burst of a brilliant yellow flame 
from the top of the chimney. This lusted for about a minute and a 
half, and then sulfided as rapidly as it commenced. When all had 
became tranquil, the conv<u*ter was detached from the chimney, and 
its contents were emptied upon the iron pavement of the foundry. 
These consisted of crude steel and of slag. The crude steel was in 
a pasty state, and the slag fluid ; the cast iron plate had become 
melted up and incorporated with the charge of molten metal. The 
slag had a glassy blebby appearance, and a black or dark green 
colour in mass.” 

Professor Miller’s report gives the following results of analysis 
of three samples of metal produced at the Langley Mills under his 
own observation : — 



(’iipola. 
riR (4). 

Cnidc. 
Steel (7). 

Steel 

Iron (8). 

Carbon 

2*830 

1*800 

0*993 

Silicon, with a little iittiniuni .. 

2 yr )0 

0 * 2(;6 


Sulphur 

0*113 

0*018 

trnees 

Phosphorus 

i * 4 r )5 

0*298 

0*292 

Arsenic 

0*041 

0*039 


Mnii^neso 

0*313 

0*090 


Ciileiuin 

, , 

0*319 


Sodium 


0*144 

traces 

Iron (by difference) 

92*293 

97*026 

98*144 


100*000 j 

100*000 

100*000 
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“ It 'will be obvio'QS, from a comparison of these results, that the 
reaction with the nitrate of soda lias removed a large proportion of 
the carbon, silicon, and phosphorus, as weU as most of the sulphur. 
The quantity of pliosphorus (0*298 per cent.) retained by the 
sample of crude steel from the converter which I analyzed is 
obviously not such as to injure the quality. The steel iron was 
subjected to many severe tests. It was bent and hammered sharply 
round, without cracking. It was forged and subjected to a similar 
trial, Ixith at a cherry-red hesit and at a clear ytdlow heat, without 
ciacMng; it also welded satisfactorily.” The Professor concludes 
his report by stating that Heaton’s process is liased upon correct 
chemical principles, and that the mode of attaining the result is 
both simple and rapid. 

Mr. Kobert Mallet and Mr. David Kirkaldy have Ixith made 
reports of the most favourable character upon this jiroccss and its 
results. 


11. PHYSIOS. 

Light. — All the researches on this subject which have been pub- 
lished for some time jiast, have been thrown in the slaxdo by some 
researches on a new series of chemical reactions prodneal by light, 
which have just been communicated to the lloyal Society by Dr. 
Tyndall. He has investigated llie action of a concentrated beam of 
light on vapours of volatile liquids, and has obtained some very 
striking phonomona of decomposition. A gLiss tnbe 2 * 8 feet long 
and of 2 • 5 inches internal diameter was supported horizontally. At 
one end of it was placed an electric lamj), tlie height and position of 
both lieing so arraiigod that the axis of the glass tube and of the 
parallel beam issuing from the lamp were coincident. The tube 
was closed by plates of glass ; it was conm'cted "with an air-pump 
and also with a series of drying and other tubes used for the jmriti- 
cation of the air. -The experimental tuljc being (jxhausted and the 
cock which cuts off the supjdy of pnrifi<Ml air being cautiously 
turned on, the air entered the tulie bubbling through a liquid whose 
vapour was to be cxaminefl. The power of the electric beam to 
reveal the existence of anything within the experimental tubt^, or 
the impurities of the tube ftselii is extraordinary. When the expe- 
riment is made in a darkened room, a tube which in ordinary daylight 
appears absolutely clean is often shown by the present motle of 
examination to be exceedingly filthy. The first experiment was 
tried with nitrite of amyl. The tube being exhausted, a mixture 
of air and vapour of nitrite wore allowed to enter it in the dark, the 
slightly convergent beam of the electric light was then sent through 
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the tt^be from end to end. For a moment the tube was oplicaXly 
empty, nothing whatever was seen within it ; but before a second 
had elapsed, a shower of liquid s{>herules was precipitated on the 
beam, thus ^nerating a cloud within the tubes. This doud became 
denser as we light continued to act, showing at some places a 
vivid irid^cence. The effect was the same when the air and vapour 
were allowed to enter the tul^) in diffused daylight. The cfoud, 
however, which shone with such extraordinary radiance in the 
electric beam, was invisible in the ordinary light of the laboratory. 

When dry oxygen was employed to carry in the vapour, the 
effect was the same as tliat obtains with air. When dry hydrogen 
was used as a vehicle the action was also the same. The effect, 
therefore, is not due to any interaction between the vapour of the 
nitrite and 'its vehicle. This was further demonstrated by the 
deportment of the vapour itself. When it was permitted to enter 
the experimental tube tmmixed with air or any other gas, the effect 
was substantially the same. Hence the seat of the observed action 
is the vapour itself. With reference to the air and the glass of the 
experimental tube, the beam employed in these experiments was 
perfectly cold. It had been sifted by passing it through a solution 
of alum, and through the thick double-convex lens of the Limp. 
When the unsifted beam of the lamp was employed the effect was 
still the same ; the obscure calorific rays did not appear to interfere 
with the result. Wlien, previous to entering the experimental 
tube, the beam was caused to pass through a red glass, the effect 
was greatly weakened, but not extinguished. This was also the 
case with various samples of yellow glass. A blue glass being 
introduced before the removal of the yellow or the red, on taking the 
latter away augmented precipitation occurred along the track of 
the blue beam. Hence, in this case, the more refrangible rays 
are the most chemically active. 

When the quantity of nitrite vapour is conraderoble and the 
light intense, the chemical action is exceedingly rapid, the particles 
precipitated being so large as to whiten the luminous beam. Not 
so, however, when a well-mixed and highly-attenuated vapour fills 
the experimental tube. The effect now to be described was obtained 
in the greatest perfection when the vapour of the nitrite was 
derived from a residue of the moisture of its liquid, which had been 
accidentally introduced into the passage through which the dry 
air flowed into the experimental tube. In this case the d^tric 
beam traversed the tube for several seconds before any action was 
visible ; decomposition then visibly commenced, and advanced dowly. 
Tho particles first precipitated were too small to be distinguished 
by a hand lens ; and, when the light was very strong, the cloud 
appeared of a milky blue. When; on the contrary, we intensity 
was moderate, the blue was pure and deep. In Brncke’s important 
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^IWw* tiw flnni^ ^ When iihe proportion of mastic to al^liol is 
OMWet, tfao resm is raedpitated so finely as to dude the highest 
BSMarosoopio power. JJy reflected light such a medium appears 
by tmusmiM light yellowi^ ; which latter coloift, by aug- 
menting the quantity of the precipitate, cmi be caused to pass into 
orange or red; but the development of colour in the attenuated 
mtrite-of-amyl vapour, though admitting of the same explanation, 
is doubtless more similar to what takes place in our atmosphere. 
The blue, moreover, is purer and more aky-liko than that obtained 
from BriieV.e’a turbid nitHliura. 


Space will not admit of our refenring to the experiments mqde 
on iodide of allyl, iodide of isopropyl, hydrobromic acid, or hydro- 
chloric acid ; but the results obtained nith hydriodic acid art of so 
startling and unprecedented a character tliat wo consider it im- 
portant to give tliein in Professor Tyndall’s own words, as follows : 
“ I have seen nothing so astonishing as the t*flect obtained on the 
28th of October with hydriodic acid. The cloud extended for 
about 18 inches along the tube, and gradually shifted its position 
from the end neiu’est the lamp to the most distant end. The 
portion quitted by the cloud proper was filled by an amorphous 
haze, the deeom];)Osition which was progressing lower down being 
here apparently complete, A spectral cone turned its a 2 )cx towards 
the distant end of the tulx!, and from its circular base filmy 
drapery seemed to fall. PLicod on the base of the cone was an 
exquisite vase, from the interior of which sprang another vase of 
aimilar shape ; over the edges of these vases fell the faintest clouds, 
resembling spectral sheets of liquid. From the centre of the upper 
vase a straight cord of cloud passed for some distance along the axis 
of the experimental tube, and at each side of this cord two involved 
and highly iridescent vortices were generated. The frontal portion 
of the cloud, which the cord penetrated, assumed in succession the 
forms of roses, tulips, and sunflowers. It also passed through 
the appearance of a series of beautifully sliaped bottles placed one 
within the other. Once it presented the shape of a fish, with eyes, 
gills, and feelers. The light was suspended for several minutes, and 
the tohe and its cloud permitted to remain undisturbed in darkness. 
On reigniting the lamp, the cloud was seen apparently motionless 
within the tube ; much of its colour had gone, hut its beauty of form 
was tmimpaired. Many of its parts were calculated to remind one 
of Gassiot’s discharges ; hut in complexity and, indeed, m beauty, 
the discharges would not hear comparison with these arrangements 
of cloud. A friend to whom I showed the cloud, likened it to one 
of those jelly-like marine organkms, whidi a film barely capable of 
reflecting the light renders visible. Indeed no other comparison is 
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80 suitable ; and not only did the perfect symmetry of the exterior 
suggest this idea, but the exqtusite casing and folding of film -within 
film suggested the internal economy of a highly complex organism. 
Ti^ iwoness of the animal form was displayed throughout, and no 
cod, disk, or speck existed on one side of the axis of the tube that 
had not its exact counterpart at an equal distance on the other. I 
looked in wonder at this extraordinary production for nearly two 
hours.” 

It will bo remembered that six or seven years ago Dr. Frank- 
land communicated to the Eoyal Society some researches on the 
effect of a diminution of pressurg[ on some of the phenomena of 
combustion, and deduced uicrefrom the law that the diminution in 
illmninating power is directly proportional to the diminution in 
atmospheric pressure. Further experiments on the nature of the 
luminous agent in a coal-gas fiame have led him to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the commonly received theory first propoimded by Sir 
Humpluy Davy, that the light of a gas flame and of luminous 
flames in general, is due to the presence of solid particles. It ha.'^ 
been found that there are many flames possessing a high degree of 
luminosity, which cannot possibly contain solid particles, such ns 
the flame of metalhc ai-senic burning in oxygen, which emits a 
remarkably intense white light ; bisulphide of carbon in oxygen ; 
and especially phosphorus in oxygen. 

For these reasons, and for others which the author had stated 
in a course of lectures on “ Coal-gas,” dehverod in March, 1867, ho 
considered that incandescent particles of carbon are not the source 
of light in gas and candle flames, but that the liuuinosity of these 
flames is due to radiations from dense but transparent hydrocarbon 
vapours. As a further generalization from the above-mentioned 
experiments, ho was led to the conclusion tlmt dense gases and 
vapours bcKSome luminous at much lower temperatiu’es than aeriform 
flmds of comparatively low specific gravity ; and that this result is 
to a great extent, if not altogether, independent of the nature of the 
gas or vapour, inasmuch as ho* found that gases of low density, 
which are not luminous at a given temperature when burnt under 
common atmospheric pressure, become so when they arc simul- 
taneously compressed. Thus mixtures of hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide with oxygen emit but little light when they are burnt or 
exploded in free air, but exhibit intense luminosity when exploded 
in closed glass vessels, so as to prevent their expansion at the 
moment of combustion. 

* In a communication to the Eoyal Society, Dr. Frankland has 
described the extension of these experiments to the combustion of 
jets of hydrogen and carbonic oxide in oxygen under a pressure 
gradually increasing to twenty atmospheres. These experiments 
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were made in a strong wroagbt>iron yessel fiiriushed wi^ ^ thick 
glass plate of sufficient size to permit of the optical examination of 
the flame. The appearance of a jet of hydrogen burning in oxygen 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure is well known. On in- 
creasing the pressure to two atmospheres, the previously feeble 
luminosity is very markedly augmented, whilst at ten afanospheres’ 
pressure, the light omitted by a jet about one inch long is amply 
sufficient to enable the observer to read a newspaper at a distance 
of two feet from the fljime, and this without any reflecting siirfaco 
behind the flame. ^Examined by the spectroscope, the spectrum of 
this flame is bright and perfectly continuous from red to violet. 

With a higher initial luaiinoirtty, the flame of carbonic oxide in 
oxygen becomes much more luminous at a pressure of ton atmo- 
S2)heres than a flame of hydrogen of the «ime size and biirning 
under the same pressure. The spectrum of carbonic oxide burning 
in oxygen under a pressure of fourteen atmos 2 ihei*es is very brilliant 
and perfectly continuous. 

If it be true that dense gases emit more light than rare ones 
when ignited, the jxissage of the electric sjMirk through different 
gases ought to produce an amount of light varying with the density 
of the gas; and Dr. Frankland has shown that electric S2iarks 
passed, as nearly as possible under similar conditions, through 
hydrogen, oxygon, chlorine, and sul2)hurou8 anhydride, emit light, 
the intensity of which is very slight in the case of hydrogen, con- 
siderable in that of oxygon, and very great in tlie case of chlorine 
and sulphurous anhydride. On psissing a stream of induction 
sparks through the gas standing over liquefied sulphurous anhy- 
dried in a strong tube at the ordinary temj)eraturo, when a juessnre 
of i^bout three atinos2)hores was exerted by the gas, a very brilliant 
light was obtained. A stream of induction S2)arks was - passed 
through air confined in a glass tube conncctc*d with a condensing 
syringe, and the jjressure of the air being then augmented to two 
or three atmospheres, a very marked increase in the luminosity of 
the S2)arks was observed, whilst on allowing the condensed air to 
nscape, the phenomena were reversed. 

Mr. Huggins, F.B.S., has submitted the light of Comet II., 1868 , 
to spectroscopic examination, and has found it, when oxamiu^ with 
a spectroscope famished with two prisms of 60 °, to be resolved into 
three broad bright bands. 

The bright^ band commences at about h, and extends nearly 
to F. Another band begins at a distance l^ond f, rather greater 
than half the interval tetween b and f. llio third tend occurs 


about midway between n and b. In the two more refrangible of 
these tends, tlie light was brightest at the less refrangible end, ‘and 
gradually diminished towards^ the other limit of the tends. The 
least renangible of the three bands did not exhibit a sinular grada- 
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tion of brightness. These bands conid not be resolved into lines, 
nor was any light seen beyond the bands tovrards the violet and 
the red. 

The author found this cometio spectrum to agree Exactly with a 
form of the spectrum of carbon whi^ he had observed and measured 
in 1864. when an induction spark, with Leyden jars intercalated, 
is taken in a current of olefiant gas, the highly heated vapour of 
carbon exhibits a spectrum which is somewhat modified from that 
which II ly be regarded as typical of carbon. The light is of the 
same n- angibilities, but the separate strong lines are not to be 
disting > .shed. The shading, composed of numerous fine lines, 
which accompanies the linos am^ars as an unresolved nebulous 
light. . . 

On comparing the spectrum of the comet directly in the spec- 
troscope with the spectrum of the induction spark taken in a current 
of olefiant gas, the three bands of the comet appeared to coincide 
with the corresponding bands of the spectrum of carbon. In 
addition to an apparent identity of position, the bands in the two 
spectra .were very similar in their general cbarachirs and in their 
relative brightness. 'J'he remarkably close resemblance of the spec- 
trum of the comet to that of the spectrum of carbon necessarily 
suggests the identity of the substances by which in both cases the 
light was emitted. 

Heat. — The intense heat of the voltaic arc has been applied 
by F. P. Lo Koux in a most ingenious manner to heighten the 
brillianw of the light, and at the same time to increase its steadi- 
ness. In applying electric light, the method generally proposed is 
to direct it into a more or less limited region of sjiace ; all which 
escapes into the opposite region would be lost if it were not col- 
lected by reflectors more or less appropriate to .the purpose. On 
the other hand, experience has provtd that the voltaic arc is prone 
to irregular displacements, consequent upon inequalities in the co- 
hesion of the charcoal, impurities contained in it, and above all, the 
slightest agitation of the air. The most luminous portions of the 
charcoal electrodes bthig the surfaces between which the arc arises, 
these surihees are inclined sometimes in one direction and sometimes 
in another, by reason of the displactment which the arc undergoes^, 
the result being a considerable variation in the effect of light pro- 
duced by the latter in any determinate ivgion. M. Le Eoux argued, 
in the course of his investigation, that if there could be placed on 
the opposite side to that towards which the light was to be directed, 
and in proximity to the arc, some body capable of reflecting back 
in a luminous Ibrm the enoimous number of radiations thrown 
upon it by the electrodes and the arc itself, these radiations woidd 
be more profitably utilized than by any other method, the arc being 
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at the same time protected by a soi’t of screen, annulling^ in an 
ahnost bcmispberic region nil tne above-mentioned disturbing causes. 

The’ substence chosen for such a purpose sliotild be at the same 
time a bad conductor of heat, and possess^ of great powers of radia- 
tion, conditions fulfilled to a groat extent by Ime, magnesia, and earthy 
oxides in general. The experiment was fin^ effect with cylinders 
of magnesia compressed according to the process of M. Caron, and 
mannfimtnred for purposes, of ox^ydiic illumination. By placing 
the base of one of these cylinders, whose diameter is about o milli- 
metres, at a short distance from the charcoal points of an electric 
lamp, in such a wa^ that the magnesia may be, as it were, licked up 
¥ the voltaic arc, it will assumeipn incanoescence equal to that of 
the most luminous portion of the charcoal. At the same time the 
light acquires remarkable constancy fiom the fixity of the arc, 
which may be drawn to greater length than in ordinary cases, 
because as the magnesia forms a screen and maintams the (devation 
of the temperatun', the chances of the arc being broken are greatly 
uimmislied. 

The magnesia may thus be kept in contact with the voltaic arc 
for more than an hour without sutficient consmuption to cause any 
apparent cliange in the conditions of the experiment ; its surface 
bt'comes hollow during the fii-st few moments, but if the bar of this 
substance is kept fixed, the power of the arc abating at a very slight 
distance, it will no longer be consumed. Another kind of alteration 
will, however, ensue. The magnesia -will imbibe the silicious vapours 
emitted by the voltaic arc, and combine with them in a sort of glass, 
which, when cold, is of a pale greenish hue, and extremely hard. 
This fact is disadvantageous, inasmuch as it greatly dimini^cs the 
irradiating power of the magnesia, and renders the production of a 
commercial pure carbon in an appropriate condition for the purpose 
of electric illumination still more desirable. The ai-rangement of a 
brilliant voltaic arc between two jiencils of charcoal, and in the 
presence of magnesia or any other tarthy oxide, would constitute 
one of the most beautiful sources of light possible to realize. 

M. Kindt has made known the nature of the phosphorescence 
developed by heat in the three minerals, chlorophanc, Estremadura 
phosphorite, and the green fluor spar. He has analyzed the light 
emitted : the first is a simple green ; the second is a yellow-tinted 
light, composed of green, yellow, and red ; and the third gives two 
bl^k rays, the one in the green, and the other near the orange. 

M. Becquerel has invented an electric jpyrometer for the mea- 
surement 01 high temperatures. Metallurgists will probably find 
this application very advantageous. To solve the problem of the 
commercial application of a thermo-electric current as a pyrometer, 
it was necessary to make a thermo-electric couple with two unolterablo 
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metak, resisting tlio highest temperatures, and then to esiablish a 
graduated table. As to the practical introduction of the p^rro- 
cloctric couple, it is easily made. A table of sines has been specially 
constructed for these observations. 

EnBOTBioiTv. — new arrangement for furnishing currents of 
electricity has been made known by M. Ney. It is composed as 
follows ; — 1. A vessel fUled with solution of chloride of ammonium, 
containing a plate of amalgamated zinc. 2. A porous cylinder 
filled wiw carbonate of copper, into which a plate of copper 
plunges. To maintain the lottery in action, it is only necessary 
to add solid chloride of ammonium from time to time. In military 
telegraphy, where the pile shouldidie capable of transport, the outer 
vessel might be filled with sand saturated with a solution of chloride 
of ammonium in the place of the solution. This arrangement 
recommends itself on the score of cheapness, for native carbonate 
of copper answers sufficiently well, and it likewise only requires 
attention while in actual use. Carbonate of copper is insoluble in 
a solution of chloride of ammonium, but upon closing the current, 
the chloride is decomposwl into hydrochloric acid and ammonia; 
the hydrochloric acid collects at the zinc pole, the ammonia at the 
copper. The carl)onate of copper becomes soluble, and its reduc- 
tion gives rise to a secondary current having the power of a Daniells 
(>l(iment. This form of battery is perfectly constant. 

At a meeting of the French Aaulemy some time ago, M. Sidot 
showed several samples of ii’on pyrites possessing magnetic polarity, 
obtained by passing a current of hydrosulphuric acid over the mag- 
netic oxide. At that time he stat^ that the direction of the polar 
axis appeared to be in relation to the position of matters at the 
moment of their formation with reference to the magnetic axis of 
the globe. M. Sidot has now tested his supposition further by 
examining the boliaviour of the magnetic oxide of iron, to ascertain 
whether it suffered the same physical modifications, when placed in 
the same conditions, as magnetic pyrites, and whether the polarity 
was produced by the earth by removing aU causes foreign to terres- 
trial action. When a tube of refractory clay is ])laced parallel to 
the magnetic noodle, in a furnace free from iron, and in the tube a 
platinum boat filled with colcothar, which is heated to bright 
redness in a current of air for an hour, the result, after cooling, is a 
strongly agglomerated grey oxide, possessed of magnetic polarity. 
Tlie extremity of the oxide turned towards the north is a south 
pole ; it energetically repulses the pole of a magnetic needle pointing 
to the north of the earth. A magnetic oxide is likewise obtained by 
calcining colcothar in a platinum crucible. The upper extremity 
of the mass prtisents a pole opposed to the south pole of the globe, 
and the lower oxtromity an opposite pole. To obtain masses pos- 
sessed of greater magnetic polarity a different disposition was made. 
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A piece of iron plate in the form of a tube, was suspended in a clay 
tnoe placed vertically in a furnace traveraetl by tT very rapid curr<‘ut 
of air, and heated to bright redness for the time necessary for the 
complete oxidation of the iron. Tubes of oxide were thus obtain(‘d 
possessed of magnetic polarity, and strongly repelling the poles ot 
the magnetic needle. The jiolarity is always dependent ujKm tbo 
position of the iron plate. The mngnt't jn-oduced in this way was 
replaced, in the furnace, nwersed, and heated in thesjiine conditions 
of temperature as before for one hour ; after cooling, the ])olcs 
were found to be reversed ; that pole which is formed at the upper 
extremity is always similar to tho north polo of the earth. 


12. ZOOLOGY— ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Noiiees of Worlcs recentty piMidied and Tranaadiona of 

Sodeiiea.) 

The alleged Failure of Natural Selection in the caae of Man. — A 
writer in a recent number of ‘Fraser’s Magazine* endeavours to 
point out that although there is a struggle for existence of a more 
or less intense kind, between diiferent racea and nations of men, 
yet that between man and man in a civilized condition there is no 
such struggle — the weak being protected, and the feeble inheriting 
wealth which they have not won. Thus, the fittest do not survive 
contonds this writer, and the law of selection is so &r interfered 
with as to fail, and indeed we may expect degeneracy rather than 
improvement in civilized men. The ‘ Spectator,’ in one of its clever 
articles — written, however, in this case with a hasty and mistaken 
idea of the question at issue — accepts the view propounded by tho 
writer in ‘Fraser’ in part, but, maMng use of the mysterious term 
“supernatural selection,” asserts that a new source of benefit is opened 
up to man by the cultivation of his moral nature, which counter- 
balances any attendant evils. The error in this view of the case 
arises from a neglect of the fact that civilized man is a so(‘ial animal, 
in a truly zoological sen.se. There is no struggle for existence be- 
tween the various bees of a hive, nor among polyjw of a polypidom : 
the struggle is between hive and hive, and polypidom and polypidom. 
So with me communities of civilized men- — the stniggle is betwe«?n 
’one society and another, whatever may be the bond uniting such 
society: and in the &r distant future we can see no end to the possi- 
ble comldnations or societies which may arise amongst men, and by 
tiieir emulation tend to his development. Moral qualities, amongst 
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the others thus developed in the individual necossaxily arise in 
societies of men, and arc naturally selected, being a source of strength 
to the community which has them most developed; and there is no 
(5XCUSO for speaking of a lailure of Darwin’s law or of “supernatural” 
selection. We must remember what Alfred Wallace has insisted 
upon most rightly — ^that in man, development does not affect so 
much the bodily as tlie mental cliaracteristics ; the brain in him has 
become mu(;h more sensitive to the operation of selection than the 
body, and hence is almost its solo subject. At the same time it is 
clear tliat the struggle between man and man is going on to a much 
larger extent than the writer in ‘Fraser’ allowed. The rich fool 
dissipates his fortune and liecomes jioor ; the large-brained artizan 
does frequently rise to wealth and position ; and it is a well-known 
law that the poor do not succeed in rearing so large a contribution 
to the new generation as do the richer. Hence we have a perpetual 
survival of the fittest. In the most barbarous conditions of man- 
kind, the struggle is almost entirely between individuals : in pro- 
portion as civilization has increased among men, it is eaj^ to trace 
the transference of a great paxt of the straggle fittle by uttle from 
individuals to tribes, nations, league, guilds, corporations, societies, 
and other such combinations, and accompanying this transference 
has been undeniably the development of the moral qualities and of 
social virtues. 


Morphology. 

The Early Stages of Devdopmeni in Vertdraies. — Dr. Wilhelm 
His, professor at Basel, and a worthy pupil of the great pioneers of 
embryology, Bathke and Von Bar, has recently published a valua- 
able work on the above subject, illustrated with twelve plates. The 
principal point upon which Dr. His insists is the })resence of two 
germinal elements — the principal or primary germ, and the sub- 
ordinate or secondary germ. From the first proceed the most 
essential tissues, viz. the nervous, muscular, and epithelial, whilst 
from the second arise the skeletal and nutrient structures, viz. con- 
nective tissues, cartilage, bone, and the vascular system. Dr. His 
traces out fuUy the development of each of these two portions, which 
ho distinguishes in the early embryo, and describes how they grow 
the one into the other, eventually producing a most complex inter- 
lacement of parte. He also points out that the development of the 
secondary germ' is veiy much affected by mechanical conditions, and 
endeavours to show how the form and relation of parte is thus 
brought about in the embryo. The perivascular lymph-spaces of 
the brain discovered by Dr. His are shown to arise from the intru- 
sion of blood-vessels formed by the secondary gam into spaces 
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excavated in the primary germ. A comparison of the two extremi- 
ties of the developing vertcbnih* is also made, mid some curious 
similarities in opposite parts alluded to. Professor His is so distin- 
guished an observer, that this volume cannot tail to command great 
attention both in this country and abrojid. 

Neiv Species of Tasmanian Wolf . — Of jdl mammals there is 
perhaps not one existing which is so truly interesting, so deeply 
signilicant of the history of the develoimient and geographicid 
distribution of luannnals, as the mai’sujhal dog. Sir. Gc'itird Krefll, 
of the Australian Alnsi'inii at Sydney, has lately obtained from his 
assistant, Mr. Masters, no less than twenty-six skulls of this rare 
animal, which is found oidy in Tasmania. Two of these skulls 
belong to a new species, distinguished by its shorter muzzle and 
other chai-acters, for which Mr. Krt'lft proposf'S the name Thylacinus 
hreviceps. The existtrice of a second Tiiylacine has been known to 
old residents in Tasmania for yoai’s past, Jis they were in the habit 
of distinguishing the two kinds by the muncs of greyhound- tmd 
bulldog-tiger. A fuller account of the collection of skulls is 
promised for a future number of the Annals of Natural History. 

Tramporting Fisli alive. — Mr. Moore, the curator of the 
Liverpool Free Museum, has succeeded in un^rting some living 
dab mm the Biver Pkte, the first live fish that he has received from 
aostb of the Equator. Some English fish sent out by the same 
ewptiiin arrived safely, and he left Liverpool on Uie 10th of October 
wm anothesr aeries of fish. They were smit out and imj^rted iifh 
OMBUxm fiah-gJoho, anspended like a cabin-lamp in gimbals. There 
stite DOW ezhilated in the Liverpool Museum, two Catfish, three 
apeeiea of Pomolia, two of Crprinus, four Axolotls, and a Proteus, that 
ware imported firoau New t'ork by the same method. Dr. Perceval 
Wright, on hia return journey firom tte Seychelles last autumn, 
in bringing a small Cyprinoid, HapfochUus, as fax north 
as Paris. He found that the motion in the r^ways was by far the 
luirdest tiling to contend with, and indeed his fish were absolutely 
joli^ to deatli, the churning of the water preventing respiration. 

Occurrence of the irtound-Fluhe in England. — A soft dingily- 
coloured little creature, not an inch long and ve^ much like a small 
slug, lias lately excited a little attention by its discovery in England. 
Sir John Lubbock found specimens of it m his garden in Kent, and 
mentioned the feet to the Linnean Society in l&ptember last, and 
Mr. Houghton lias seen it in Shropshire. Originally it wos dis- 
covered by Muller in Denmark, and named by him ; it has since 
been observed by Duges in France, and by Fritz Muller, and Moll 
in Germany. In 18G7, Hfr. Kay Lankcsk‘r drew attention to it in 
the * Popular Science Iloview,’ and expressed a belief that it would 
be found in England; shortly after this he received four living 
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specimens from Mr. Edward Parfitt, of Exeter. It appears that 
its occurrence in Englixnd had been recorded some years since by 
tlio Jiev. Leonard Jonyns. Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Houghton 
say tliat this ground-fluke is a true Vlanaria Those, however, 
who have studied the Turbellarian worms will know that the genus 
Planaria must have a very much more restricted character, and 
cannot be mafle conveniently to include this form, for which the 
g<!nus Geo^jlana is usually adopted. In South Anferica and Ceylon 
Uk.to are other forms of land-flukes of larger size and very brilliant 
colour. The Englisl^specios differs considerably from these, but its 
anatomical dt^tails are not known. It is almost impossible to dis- 
sect specimens, and they are not sufficiently transparent for the 
juicroscopc. Tht^ ground-flukes, however, undoubtedly belong to 
that section of the short aproctous Turbellaria, in which the in- 
testine is arborescent. 

American Polyzoa. — Mr. Alpheus Hyatt has published, in the 
Proceedings of the ‘ Essex Institute ’ of Salem, Mass., a very detailed 
and valuable accoimt of the fresh-water Polyzoa (Phylactolmmata) of 
that part of the North American continent. A Wge portion of the 
work is occupied with anatomical descriptions, which are illustrated 
. in plates executed on a black ground ; a style which appears to be 
a iavourite one in the States, but which we think is veiy inferior 
to a well-shaded drawing of the ordinary description. Here is a 
statement which wo assuredly cannot accept, It therefore becomes 
necessary to alter the commonly received nomenclature, and to 
denominate the attached end of a Polyzoon the anterior, the free 
end the posterior, the anal side the dorsal, and the opposite or so- 
called haemal side the ventral.” It is not at all “ necessary ” to 
use the objectionable terms “ anterior,” “ dorsal,” and their converse, 
and they certainly can have no strict meaning, but only a conven- 
tional one. The term “ Saccata ” is proposed for the Molluscs, and 
has been endorsed by 5[r. E. S. Morse in a paper on the classifi- 
cation of those animals. Saccata is not by any means an appro- 
priate term ; for the Infusoria, the Coelenterata, and many worms 
are quite as distinctly sac^k-likc as the molluscs, in &ct, all animals 
are ^ks. The following genera are described : Frederioella with 
three species, Plumatella with four s^ics, Pedinaidla with one 
species, Cristaidla with one species. Many details of interest and 
importance ore given in the anatomical descriptions of the genera ; 
ana the whole work is executed with very great care and meiJiodical 
treatment. 

The Olass-rc^e Sponge. — This interesting organism has, we 
think, at last come to the climax of its celebrity, and will soon sink 
into more or less of obscurity, for its secret has been discovered. 
Professor Lov^n was righ^ in supposing, from the study of a sponge 
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which he called Hycdonetna horecde — but which should not be put 
in the genus Hyalonema— that the long tuft of glassy fibres Con- 
stituting the so-called axis of Hyalonema is the pedicle by which 
it is fixed in the sea-bottom, and that the sponge grows on the top 
of this. Professor Perceval Wright, of Dublin, went last October to 
Lisbon for the purpose of dredging the Europcmn Glass-rope, dis- 
covered some two years since by Professor Barboza de Bocago, and 
he has succeeded in bringing it up from the deep sea-valley in 
which it grows in such a condition as to leave no doubt in his 
mind that it lives with the axis inserted in mjjd, as a sort of stalk. 
Dr. Carpenter and Professor Wyville Thompson too, on a recent 
dredging expedition off the west of Ireland, have brought up 
HyaJonema in the same way. Dr. Wright haS no doubt tliat 
Max Schultze is right alx)ut the iwirasitic nature of the coral, 
which sometimes encrusts the axis of Hylomena, which is a true 
sponge. Dr. Gray, however, retains his opinion that the axis is the 
work of the coral, and that the sponge on the end of it is parasitic. 
In a recent article on a form of sponge allial to Euplectella (the 
beautiful crab’s-nest sponge), which is really a close ally of Hyalo- 
ntima. Dr. Gray points out that the long spicules in that form 
may possibly have been inserted in the mud as a support — ^as in 
Hyalonema, yet he still regards the one ns sponge, tne other as 
coral. 


Physiology. 

Intellectual Work and the Teinj^eraiure of the Head. — Dr. J, 
S. Ijombard, by means of an exceedingly delicate thermo-electric 
apparatus, has made some highly interesting experiments on the 
influence of cerebral activity on the temperature of the head. He 
finds : 1st. That in the state of cerebral repose (during night) the 
temperature of the head varies very rapidly and frequently. 2nd. 
The changes are very small, scarcely reaching the hundredth of a 
degree centigrade. 3rd. In proportion as the activity of the brain 
increases, the temperature is found to rise. 4th. Any cause attract- 
ii^ the attention (a sound, the sight of an object or a person) 
produces an elevation of temperature. 5th. Very active intellectual 
work produces a much more marked elevation of temperature than 
in the preceding cases. It does not, however, exceed a twentieth 
of a degree centigrade. 6th. An motion, or reading aloud of any- 
thing of great interest, causes an elevation of temperature. It is 
not the movement of the heart or of the muscles which under 
these circumstances causes a rise in the temperature of the head. 
7th. During very arduous intellectual work, the temperature of the 
limbs fidls even as much as a quarter or h^ a degree centigrade ; in 
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parlj, no donbt ^ut only in part), owing to the inunobility of the 
Body. 8th. It is in the region of the occipital protuberance that 
the elevation of temperature had its chief seat in the preceding ex- 
periments. 

It will be interesting to consider the bearing of these phenomena 
on the Conservation of Force. It is apparently clear tlmt intellec- 
tual activity — thoiight — is force totally distinct from, although 
associated with, the mode of motion known as “ heat,” for both, it 
appears, increase in activity simultaneously. More than this it 
were not prudent to say at present, but it appears that here we 
have the first approach to a better understanding between the rela- 
tions of “ mind and matter,” a subject upon which so much has 
been said specullitively, and so little done experimentally. 

Effects of Bowing upon the Circulation. — Dr. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, has been C4ircfully examining the effects of rowing on 
the pulse, by means of the sphygmograph. Dr. Fraser had the 
opportunity of recording the “ sphygmograms ” of a crew of healthy 
men on several occasions, before leaving the boat-house and im- 
mediately after return. The tracings show cltiarly that an extremely 
large quantity of blood is being circulated with great rapidity — a 
condition of the circulation which would be considered essentim on 
other grounds for the continuance of prolonged and severe muscular 
exertion. It is obvious that in the great majority of functional and 
organic diseases of the vascular system such a condition could not 
possibly be maintained. The subjects of these diseases are therefore 
cCmplotely incapacitated from violent rowing exercise, and cannot 
1)0 in a position to be injured by it. It is possible that the presemee 
of incipient forms of disease of the vascular system may not -alto- 
gether pr#vont such exercise fi-om being undertaken; but Dr. 
Fraser believes that all such diseases may be detected by the use of 
the sphygmograph in time to prevent fm’ther mischief, the exami- 
nation being made immediately before the boat is entered, and a 
few minutes after a moderate pull has been indulged in. The 
effects produced by rowing on the circulation do not differ from 
those of many other forms of musciihir exercise. 

The Physiological Effect of Snake-hite. — Dr. Joseph Jones, of 
New York, has made some interesting observations on the effects of 
snake-bite. He used the American snake called the Copperhead, 
and subjected several dogs, at various times, to its bite. In some 
cases the dogs died; in others they recovered. In all cases Dr. 
Jones observed carefully the microscopical condition of the blood, 
and in cases of death made poii-mertem examinations. Dr. Jones 
observes, in one case, “The blood from the swollen infiltrated 
cellular structures of the head and nose where the snake inflicted 
the severest bite presentjcd a peculiar appearance: thousands of 
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small adcTilar crystals were mingled with the altered blood-corpu^es, 
and as the bloody seifum and effused blood dried, the blood-cor- 
puscles seemed to be triuisformed into crystalline masses, shooting 
out into crystals of hmnaJt 'm (haemato-crystallin ?) in all directions. 
The blood-vessels of the brain wore filled with gelatinous coagulable 
blood, which presented altered blood-corpuscles and ticicular crystals.” • 
Dr. Halford, about two years since, figured and described. in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,’ tho microscopic ap- 
pearance of the'blood of a dog killed by snake-bite. He particularly 
drew attention to the enormous increase in the number of white 
corpuscles in tho blood. Dr. Joseph Jones concludes that the 
special toxic effect of the poison of the snake is due to its destruc- 
tive effects on the red blood-corpuscle. Mr. Frank Buckland, in a 
recent note on this subject, in his highly interesting journal, ‘ Land 
and Water,’ says that the snake’s poison seems to “curdle” the 
blood. It may very well be questioned how fiir it is right to 
attribute this condition of tho blood to tho dired action of tho snake’s 
poison. Should wo attribute the huffy coat of the blood of a fever- 
patient to the dired action of tho fever-poison ? or the increase of 
white corpuscles after blood-letting to some specific poison in the 
lancet? 


New Books. 

The Record of Zoological Literature of 1867. — This, the fourth 
volume of tho ‘ Record,’ is issued in three parts, in accordance with 
a suggestion of Dr. Albert Griinthor, the editor, so that naturalists 
can purchase what is most interesting to them withoujj being en- 
cumbered by other mattfsr. The Vertebrates form one part ; the 
Insects, Myriopods, and Anuihnids anotlKjr ; and the third contains 
the Mollusca, Cmstacf'a, Rotifera, Annelida, Stjolecwhi, Echinoder- 
mata, Ccelenterata, and Protozoa. Dr. (Tunthor, Professor Newton, 
Mr. W. S. Dallas, Dr. von Martens, and Professor E. P. Wright 
are the Recorders, and have performed their task in the same satis- 
faetoiw manner as heretofore. A grant of 100^. was given by the 
British Association at Dundee and at Norwich to assist in the yearly 
publication of the ‘ Record,’ and it is hojied that all working naturalists 
and also the patrons of science will procure this work and make 
good use of it. It is well known that Mr. Van. Voorst the pubhsher 
is continuing this work, not for profit, which he will proltfibly never 
realize, though his successors may, but wo congratulate him more 
heartily upon the laurels which ho will reap as a lover and patron 
of Zoological Science, tlian we should do if wo thought he was about 
to benefit materially by his work. 
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Bridd Naturalist's Society . — This excellent and flourishing 
Society publishes its proceedings from time to time, and at the end 
of the year they form a neat little volume, which we now have 
before' us. Mr. Lant Carpenter lias for some time edited the reports 
of the Society, but we regret to see he has now been oblig^ to 
retire on account of the occupation of his time. In glancing 
through the pages of the re] orts, we came upon a paper 1^ Mr. 
Groom-Napier on the Dodo, in which it is stated tlmt there is 
an original picture of that obese bird in the Ashmolean Museum. 
This is we believe an error. In the University Museum there is 
the celebrated head, and recently a skeleton has been set up by the 
talented curator of the anatomical collection — Mr. Charles Bobertson 
— from bones lately obtained in the Mauritius. It is rather 
amusing to read of Mr. Groom-Napicr and some of his fellow- 
naturalists maintaining that the Dodo cannot be rightly associated 
with the pigeons. A careful study of its osteology wotdd or ought 
to bring them round to the opinion of the chief zoologists of the 
day. 

Tlie AtSaiomy and Physidogy of Vertdyraiea, Vol. III.* — Pro- 
fessor Owen has now completed his great work, but it reaches us 
too late to do it justice in the present number. 

The Boyal Medals of the Moyal Society. -One of these medals 
lias this year been awarded to Alfred K. Wallace, the distinguished 
traveller and philosophical zoologist, who is not unknown to the 
readers of this JTournal.t It was particuLirly in view of his researches 
on the distribution of animals which led him to fiame the theory 
of the origin of species by modification and descent, placed before 
the world simultaneously with Mr. Darwin’s, that Mr. Wallace has 
received this high but weU-earned recognition of his merits. The 
other Eoyal Medal was given to Dr. iSalmon, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


^ Longmans. 

t Scjo his papers on “ Tre-inarks in North Wales/’ •* Creation by Law/’ and 
* On tho Migi’ations of iho l^)ly)lesians/’ all published in vol. vi. of tho Jonmal. 
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fHE BOYAL MICBOSOOPICAL SOCIETY. 

l»fe X6ceiT«d two cirralare relative to a change which is 
uxmt to be nude in the mode of publishing the Transactions of 
the above Society. It appears that in fatnre they are no longer 
to be pnblishtxl under the auspices of the Society in the wdl-kno^ 
* Quar^ly J oumal of Microscopical Science/ edited by Dr. Lankester 
and liis son, but in a new monthly journal to l)e issued by Mr. Hard- 
wieho and edited by Dr. liuwson. Wo shall bo glad to see both 
these journals thrive. Of the continued success of the old journal 
we liavo no doubt, more esixx^ially as the wholesome competition 
about to be created will stimulate eilitors and publishers. Of the 
new one we can of course say nothing at present. Our object in 
referring to this circumstance is, however, not so much to direct the 
attention of microscopical observers to it, as to express the opinion 
that a Scxjiety which has been at the trouble and expense of obtaining 
a Royal Charter of incorporation, and wliich has changed Its members 
into *“ Fellows,” should piihlish iis own transactions independently 
of any periodical, however respectable and useful it may be. 
Whilst the Society was content to pursue its labours unostentatiously, 
and when all the members were charged the moderate annual 
subscription of a guinea, the publication of its transactions in some 
periodical was justiliablo, but after the change's which have l)ec‘n 
made ^whether they were proper or not is a matter of taste), we 
think it hardly consistent that the transac’tions should serve as a 
shuttlecock for rival pxihlishers. If our anticipations should not 
be fulfilled, and it should he found that the circle of microscopical 
readers is not sufficiently extended to su 2 )ix>rt a second journal, then 
the members will have to be referred back to the old journal, or to 
some new literary prdege. of the council, and any one desirous of 
binding the Proceedings continuously, and placing them for reference 
upon his shelves, must take with them whatever may appear in the 
journal in which they have been published. But there is even a 
more serious objection than tliis. Recent events elsewhere have 
shown that connections of this kind are not conducive to good feel- 
ing amongst the members of the council of a learned society, and 
we should indeed be sorry to see dissatisfaction arise in this one, 
Vrhich might necessitate a “ Committee of Inquiry,” accompanied 
as such proceedings usually are, by all the amenities of a scientific 
controversy. We have no desire to place any obstruction in the 
way of the council, but it is obviously our duty to mention these 
matters before the trouble has arisen. It appears to ns that they 
have made more than one mistake. The cha^r of incorporation 
and change of names has in no wise' elevated the Society, or its 
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members; bnt has entailed an es^enditnre wbich has not alone 
necce%itat^ an increased subscription to new members (a double 
tariff in £ict), but has so reduced the funds as to render it a matter 
of difficulty to pay the postage on the Transactions. The publication 
of those in the old journal a day longer than was necessary was 
another mistake ; the transference to a rival, a third. The Council 
should charge all members alike, publish their own Transactions, 
and limit their moral responsibility to the record of what posses at 
their meetings. If these hints pass unheeded now, the time will 
come when they will bo remembered. 


at 
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0 T H I N G affords greater 
relief to tho hard -worked 
scientific litterateur, who is 
compelled day by day and 
week by week to pore over 
the labours and investigations 
of experimentalists, or to sift 
tho theories of speculative 
philosophers, until his brain 
becomes confused with the 
long lists of new genera and 
species which are introduced 
into every province of nature’s 
realm, or with the hypotheses, 
more or less plausible, pro- 
pounded by each new thinker, 
than to cast aside such dry 
and often uninteresting tech- 
nicalities, and to follow, though 
it ho hut in imagination, one 
of those free lances of science, 
the Naturalist Traveller. It is pleasant, indeed, to wander with 
him through distant regions of the globe, little known to Europeans 


♦ 1. ‘Tlio Malay Archipelago : Tho Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of 
Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature/ By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, author of ‘ Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro," &o. 2 vols. 

8vo, with 51 Illustrations and 9 Maps. London : Macmillan & Co, 1869. 

2. ‘ Travels in tho East Indian Archi|Xilago/ By Albert S. Bickmore, M.A., 
Professor of Natural History in Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y, 1 vol. 8vo, 
with 36 Illustrations and 2 Maps. London ; John Murray. 1868. 
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^ hy nam^ to langh with him at the mute astonishment of his 
aaijge acq^tances as he foUows his scientific pnrsmts, or nt him 
M ne practises a little of that literary aix^ery in which all travellers 
are suppo^ to excel. 

The of such a man in many senses resembles our own, but 
he experiences greater oxtrem^ of physical enjoyment and priva- 
tion, of mental suffering and delight; and one of his cUcf advantages 
over us is the lasting pleasure which must remain when he returns 
to civilized life and subsides into the useful member of a fiimily, the 
occupant of a cherished home. Then the remembrance of his exciting 
dangers abroad must afford him as much satisfaction as that of his 
most enjoyable hours. As he walks through the market, and his 
glance fidls upon a tropical fruit, his mind must wander back to the 
virgin forest where he plucked it hesh and luscious horn the tree ; 
or as he inspects the treasures of some modest museum, and a rare 
creature, of which nothing but the skin is a reahty, meets hxs eye, 
he starts for an instant, as ho remembers with what surprise he first 
saw that form, here inanimate and perhaps disfigured by the dust of 
years, spring past hinn instinct with life as he wanders along the 
forest path, and disappear in the jungle before he had time even to 
raise his fowling-piece or rifle. Under the shade full of birds 
standing on the chimneypiece of some labourer's cottage, ho espies 
in every little bright-winged creature a reminiscence of some new 
locality which he visited in times gone by ; and whilst we diould 
associate such objects with the auction mart, and estimate how many 
shillings the collection may have cost, ho sees, perhaps, in one of the 
little feathered forms alone, the type of one which necessitated a 
whole day’s pxusuit and an unusual expenditure of his limited 
means. How thankfiil should we be to those enterprising and 
adventurous traders who bring into our parlours, boudoirs, and 
cottages the rarest and loveliest productions of tropical climes, and 
enable us to possess them for an outlay in some cases less than is 
reqiiisite to obtain them where they are produced by nature.* 

Nor must it bo supposed tliat the roving naturalist passes 
through one continued scries of privations all the year round, or 
lives in clover only when his gun supphes him with a superabund- 
ance of game ; where he wanders, civilized men are often few and 
fiur between, and wherever the traveller appears, he brings to the 
colonist, what is more precious than gold or jewels, the sound of a 
cultivated voice, the recollection of homo and Mends far away ; and 
no wonder that he is now and then a little petted and spoilt. 

Mr. Wallace thus describes his life in Celebes ; t — 


* Mr. Wallaco tells us ^ol. i,, p. 473) that “numbois of the handsome but very 
common cones, co^es, and olives” (shells) “sold in the streets of London for a 
penny each ” are natives of Amboyna, “ where they cannot bo bought so cheaply.” 
t Wallace vol. i., pp. 362-3. 
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“My hoBt Mr. M. enjoyed a thorougUy country lifo, depending 
almost* entirely on his gun and dogs to supply his table. Wild pigs 
of largo size were very plentiful, and he generally got one or two 
a-woek, besides deer occasionally, and abundance of jungle-fowl, hom- 
bills, and great fruit pigeons. His buffidoes supplied plenty of milk, 
from which he made his own but >r ; he grew his own rice and coffee, 
and had ducks, fowls, and theii eggs in profusion. His palm-trees 
supplied him all the year round with ‘ saguoir,’ which takes the place 
of beer; and tho sugar mode from them is an excellent sweetmeat. 
All the fine tropical vegetables and fruits were abundant in their 
season, and his cigars were made from tobacco of his own raising. Ho 
kindly sent mo a bamboo of buffalo-milk every moiming ; it was as 
thick as cream, and roquii’cd diluting with water to keep it fluid during 
tho day. It mixes very well with tea and coffee, although it has a 
slight peculiar flavour, which after a time is not disagreeable. I also 
got as much sweet ‘sagueir’ as I liked to drink, and Mr. M. always 
sent me a piece of each pig he killed, which with fowls, eggs, and the 
birds Avo shot ourselves, and buffalo beef about once a fortnight, ke 2 >t 
my larder siifficiontly well supplied.” 

So much for the creature comforts, and now as regards the 
intellectual enjoyment which they accompanied. Our readers will 
not be surprised to hear that imder the circumstances the author’s 
pursuits as a naturalist were equally pleasant. 

“I have rarely enjoyc<l myself more than during my residence 
hero. As I sat taking my coffee at six in tho morning, rare birds 
would often bo seen on somo tree close by, when I would hastily sally 
out in my slijApers, and perhaps secure a prize I had been seeking 
after for weeks. The great hombills of Celebes (Buceros cassidix) 
Avould often come with loud-flapping wings, and perch upon a lofty 
tree just in front of me; and the black baboon monkeys (^Cynojnihicm 
nigresems') often stared down in astonishment at such an intrusion into 
their domains ; while at night, herds of wild pigs roamed about tho 
house, devoming refuse, and obliging ns to put away every tiling eatable 
or breakable from om* little cooking-house. A few minutes’ search on 
tho fallen trees around my house at snnriso and sunset would often 
produce mo more beetles thon I Avould meet with in a day’s collecting, 
and odd moments could bo mode valuable Avhich when living in villages 
or at a distance from tho forest are inevitably wasted. Where tlie 
sugar-palms were dripping with sap, flies congregated in immense 
numbers, and it was by spending half-an-hour at these when I had 
the time to spare tliat 1 obtained the finest and most remarkable 
collection of this group of insects that I have ever made. 

“ Then what delightful horn's I passed wandering up and down the 
dry river-courses, full of water-holes and rocks and fallen trees, and 
overshadowed by magnificent vegetation t I soon got to know every 
hole and rock and stump, and come up to each with cautious step and 
bated breath to see what treasures it woidd produce.”* 


N 2 


* Wallace, vol. i., pp. SC-t-S. 
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But the path of the naturalist traveller is not always so smooth ; 
sometimes he is obliged to drag his weary body through marsh and 
morass, harassed by all kinds of tropical pests and encompassed by 
hidden dangers. 

“ When I reached Suban again,” says Mr Bickinore,* “ I felt a 
peculiar smarting and itching sousatiou at the ankles, and found my 
stockings red with blood. Turning them down I fouud both ankles 
perfectly fringed with blood-suckers, some of which had filled them- 
selves until they seemed ready to burst. One had even crawled down 
to my foot and made an incision which allowed the blood to pour out 
through my canvas shoe. All this day we have suffered from these 
disgusting pests, our horses became quite striped with their own blood, 
and a dog that followed us looked as if ho had run through a pool of 
clotted gore before we reached the highway again. Of all the pests I 
have experienced in the Tropics, or in any land, whether mosquitoes, 
blackfiics, ants, snakes, or viler vermin, these are most annoying and 
disgusting.” 

And Mr. Wallace tells us f how, when the rains began at Celebes, 

“ numbers of huge millipedes, as thick as one’s finger and eight or 
ten inches long, crawled about everywhere, in the paths, on trees, 
about the houses ; ” and how ho found, on rising one morning, that 
he had had one of them for a bedfellow ! 

In regard to trials and dangers, both travellers have their stories 
to narrate. Mr. Wallace tells nis in modest and xmafiected language 
and without any pretensions to heroism, whilst Mr. Bickmoro uses 
such incidents for book-making purposes ; and according to his own 
account, the Professor of Natural History at Madison University 
must have been as courageous as he was galhuit, for whilst the 
terrible monsters of the animal kingdom fell beneath the blows of 
his axe, and his coolness was the admira€on of the native men, we 
have the blushing confession that he was singled out by the dark 
beauties as the favoured object of their “ osculatory salutes.” But it 
is quite obvious to any one who has read the two works with care 
that the author who lays claim to the greatest coolness and courage, 
in reahty experienced less opportunities for the exercise of either 
fiiculfy : as to the osculatory business, we doubt not that the dark 
beauties did exhibit their good taste, and for the reason assigned by 
Mr. Bickmore, namely, as “they might never again have the 
privilege of kissing a gentleman with a white face.” j; The contrast 
between the style of the two writers is best seen in the description 
given by each of them, of an adventure he had with a python. Mr. 
Wallace discovered his snake in the roof within a yard of his head. 

“ He was compactly coiled up in a kind of knot ; and I could detect 
his head and bis bright eyes in the very centre of the folds. The 

* * Bickmore, pp. 492-3. t Wallace, vol. i., p. 376. 

X Bickmore, p. 193. 
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noiso of the evening before was now explained. A python had 
climbed up ono of the posts of the house, and had made his way 
under the thatch within a yard of my head, taking up a comfortable 
position in the roof — and 1 had slept soundly all night directly 
under him. 

“I called to my two boys who were skinning birds below, and 
said, ‘ Here’s a big snake in the ‘oof ; ’ but as soon as I had showm it 
to them they rushed out of the house and bogged me to come out 
directly. Finding they were too much afraid to do anything, we 
called some of the labourers in the plantation, and soon hod half-a- 
dozen men in consultation outside. Ono of those, a native of Bouru, 
where there are a great many snakes, said ho would get him out, and 
proceeded to work in a business-like manner. He made a strong 
noose of rattan, and with a long pole in the other hand poked at the 
snake, which then began slowly to uncoil itself. Ho then managed 
to slii> the noose over its head, and getting it well on to the body 
dragged the animal down. There was a great scuffle as the snake 
coiled round the chairs and posts to resist his enemy, but at length 
the man caught hold of its tail, rushed out of the house (running so 
quick that the creature seemed quite confounded), and tried to strike 
its head against a tree. He missed however, and let go, and the snake 
got close under a dead trunk. It was again poked out, and again the 
Bouru man caught hold of its tail, and running away quickly dashed 
its head with a swing against a tree, and it was then easily killed with 
a hatchet. It was about twelve feet long and very thick, capable of 
doing much mischief and of swallowing a dog or a child.” * 

Mr. Bickmore’s python story is reserved as the crowning 
sensation, the hontie-houche, of his work. This snake did not come 
upon him niiawaros ; he had it presented to him in a cage, from 
wliich it escaped, and on searching for it, he found it coiled up in 
the ship’s boat, on the deck of the vessel in which he was sailing. 
According to his account, all about him were cowards, he alone a 
hero; and the story of tlie death-struggle, though intended to be 
thrilling, is amusing in the extreme. It is illustrated by a plate, 
in which the hero is figured, apparently in his night costume (but 
that is explained), wielding an axe, and the fierce monster, with 
extended jaws, is about to dart upon him, whilst nine sailors and 
officers are looking on as unconcernedly as though they were wit- 
nessing a game of billiards. To add to the horror of the tale, 
“ the first mate armed himself with a revolver,” and every moment 
the hero expected to hear a report, and find himself shot by some 
of the braves behind him ! “ I felt the blood chiU in my veins as 

for an instant wo glanced at each other’s eyes, and both instinctively 
realized that one of us two must die on the spot.”t 

Strange biological phenomenon! Here we have the sudden 
chilling of the sanguineous fluid of a warm-blooded animal, bring- 

• Wallace, vol. i., p. 4GC. f Bickmore, p. 541. 
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ing him into sympathy with a cold-blooded reptile, and enabling the 
two for an instant to appreciate each other’s instiactive sensations. 

However, we must not harrow the feelings of our readers, and 
therefore conclude by stating that the hero was victorious, and not 
only survived to tell his own tale, but went on to China, “ and pass^ 
through more continued dangers and yet greater hardships than in 
the East Indian Archipelago.” We should be harsh critics if we 
concluded Mr. Bickmore’s work in his own words, for it might 
leave an impression on the reader’s mind that it has nothing to 
recommend it except his sensational adventures. For the sake 
of science, as well as his own, we would advise tho author, if he 
publishes another w’ork, to keep such nmtttT distinct from the more 
sober details of his experience. The fact is, that he spent a year 
very comfortably in the Dutch settlements of the Archipelago, 
possessing am2>le means for the attainment of his object, which was 
to make a collection of shells. He carried lettera of introduction 
from his Government to the leading authorities, and usually travelled 
with an armed escort. Ho appeara to have been no sportsman, 
although there are one or two ])assiiges in his work which would 
load his rcadei's to think the contrary, and almost alw'ays secured 
his game with a silver bullet. Tho headings of his pages are 
often sensational, as — “ Among the Cannibals “ Biding along tho 
Edge of a Precipice ;”t “ Among Tigers; “We come upon an 
Elephant ;”§ “ Tho Head-hunters of ^ram ; ”|| All these horrors 
(excepting the “ jjrecipice,” which resembles one of those winding 
roads round a marine clift’ which our readers have, no doubt, 
frcq^uently met with nearer home than Java, and the “ Head- 
hunters,” of whom “ the Besident kindly ” sent to invite a few 
to dance before him, as we see Kaffirs dailce at Wombwell’s mena- 
gerie) were only heard of by the author,ir and it would have been 
better to reserve them for a Christmas story for boys, as an emi- 
nent African traveller has recently done, and in which they would 
have shone to more advantage than in a scientific work, the value of 
which depends iijwn its trustworthiness. 

But whilst we feel bound, in the interests of science, to censure Mr. 
Bickmore’s sensational statements of tacts, and in that of literature, 
to draw attention to his Yankee phraseology, as when he speaks of 
what he saw “ back of the village,” and tolls us that children “ help 
support their parents or that ho stood “ half querying in con- 
sequence of which imperfections his book is not “quite all a 
European palate could desire,” we stiU tender to him omr thanks 

* IJickmorc, p. 125. t I*. 419. % V. 51.5. § P. 513. || P. 203. 

*(f A “liead-liunter,” along with one of tho beautiful palms, tho “ Penang, or 
Betel-nut Palm,” which illuHtrato Mr. Bickmoro’s work, have been introduced by 
our artist into his vignette. Mr. Wallace, wo may hero observe, slept in a Dyak- 
hiit in Borneo, “very connibrtably with half-a-dozen smoke-dritxl human skulls 
suspended over bis head.” 
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for liis TBlnable contribution to onr hitherto imperfect knowledge 
of the Malay Andiipelago, and to the pnbliabOT, for the ado^ble 
illnstrations, many of them from photographs, with whlbh the 
work is muiched. 

His account of so^o of the natural productions of the Archi- 
pehgo is interesting ; indeed, so &r as those are concerned whose 
mtrinsio value in civilized life is the greatest, such as sugar, with 
its manu&cturing processes,* nutmeg and mace,t camphor,^ his 
information is full and valuable. His description of ine various 
fruits and trees is also exceedingly interesting ; and the reader is 
enabled to appreciate the beauty of the latter through the well- 
executed plates already referred to. A comparison of his account 
of tlio oiirious fruit of the Durian (Durio Zihdhinm) § with that 
of Mr. Wallace || illustrates in an amusing manner the diversity 
of human tastes; and, as the fruit has scarcely ever been mentioned 
in England, it may be briefly noticed here. The “ Durian ” is a 
large spherical fr-iiit, covered with sharply-pointed tubercles and 
a hard shell. Within, it is divided into several parts, and (accord- 
ing to Bickmoro) it contains “a palo yellow substance of the 
consistency of thick cream, and having an odour of putrid animal 
matter, so sfrong that a single fruit is enough to infect the air of 
a whole house.” The taste is described as similar to “ fresh cream 
and filbei’ts,” but the odour was such as to repel the American 
traveller. Oiu’ own countryman describes the fruit in similar 
tci-ms, and says “it smells like rotten onions;” but then bursting 
into a song in praise of its taste, which, he says, “ resembles custard 
highly flavoured with almonds,” but “ intermingled with wafts of 
flavour that call to mind cream cheese, onion sauce, brown sherry, 
and other incongruities” (!) he teUs us that ho was a confirm^ 
Durian eater, and, although Europeans cannot bear the fruit, and 
Mr. Wallace possessed his taste only in common with the savages 
amongst whom he lived so long, he considers it would be “ worth 
a voyage to the East to experience the new sensation of eating it.” 
Verily there is no accounting for tastes, and we should not be 
surprised if our author, or some one endowed with similar pro- 
clivities, were to tell tis that he considers it worth while enduring 
all the hardships of a liussian winter to taste fresh caviare in 
Astrachan ! 

But Mr. Wallaco has also some peculiar metaphysical theories 
concerning this strange fruit, for it furnishes him with evidence 
against the argument from design. 

“ The Durian is, however, sometimes dangerous. When the fruit 
begins to ripen it falls daily and almost hourly, and accidents not 

* Bickmoro, pp. 68 to 70. f Pp. 222-8, J P. 433. 

II Wallace, vol. i.. p. 118. 


§ P. 91. 
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tmfreq^nently happen to persons walking or working under the trees. 
Whe^ a Durian strikes a man in its fcdl it produces a dreadful wound, 
the stofng spines tearing open the flesh, while the blow itself is very 
heavy; but from this very circumstance death rarely ensues, the 
copious effusion of blood preventing the inflammation which might 
otherwise take place. A Dyak chief informed me that he had been 
struck do^tm by a Durian falling on his head, which he thouglit would 
certainly have caused his death, yet he recovered in a very short 
time. 

“ Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, 
have thought that small fruits always grew on lofty trees, so that 
their fall should bo harmless to man, while the large ones trailed 
on the ground. Two of the largest and heaviest fruits known, how- 
ever, tlio Brazil-nut fruit (^Berthollctia) and Durian, grow on lofty 
forest trees, ft-om which they fall as soon as they aro ripe, and often 
wound or kill the native inhabitants. From this wo may learn two 
things : first, not to draw general conclusions from a very partial 
view of nature; and secondly, that trees and fruits, no less than 
the varied productions of the animal kingdom, do not npj)ear to 
be organized with exclusive reference to the use and convenience 
of man.” * 

With the first sentence in the anther’s closing remarks, namely, 
that wo sho\ild not draw general conclusions from a very partial 
view of nature, wo heartily concur ; and this is precisely the error 
into which ho and similar argumentators fall ; but we should like 
to know who has ever been so foolish as to state that “ trees and 
fruits, no less than the varied productions of the animal kingdom, 
are organized with exclusive reference to the use and convenience 
of man.” We certainly do not remember ever having seen such 
a doctrine propounded, either by poet or moralist ; but if we found 
such a position assumed, we should certainly not adduce the author’s 
illustration as evidence against its validity. As well might he say 
that because fowling-pieces sometimes kill sportsmen who are foolish 
enough to get into the way when they are going off", therefore 
fowling-pieces were not designed for the exclusive use of Man ! 

But, on the other hand, if wo wish for a mass of evidence in 
favour of design, before which Paley pales, avo need only read the 
author’s account of the Bamboo and its uses, which follows imme- 
diately u}x>n tliat of the Durian. He shows that it is indispensable 
to the native's. Looking at their mental condition, they could not 
have existed without it, or some similar boon of Providence. Page 
after page of the work is occupied with an account of its uses. 
Every fraction of it is utilized. It enters into the constitution of 
their dwellings, serves as the raw material from which they make 
hen-coops, cages, fish-traps, bridges,, aqueducts, water-buckets, 

* Wallace, vol. pp. 119-20. 
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cooking utensils, preserve jars, dagger-sheaths, pipes, cords, &c. ; 
and yet he says:* ‘‘It is probable that my limited means of ol^ 
servation did not make me acquainted with one half the ways in 
which it is serviceable to the Dyaks of Sarawak.” 

But upon what principle is this wonderful adaptation of means 
to ends explicable ? The author gives us no clue to the mystery, 
his philosophy being merely negative. Does pure Darwinism 
account for it ? Is it the survival of the fittest by means of natural 
selection ? That is to say, has nature selected the fittest plant for 
Man’s use, and allowed it to survive ? No, that is not Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. According to his view, which is no doubt correct as far 
as it goes, those forms of life survive which are the best able to 
res:£it adverse conditions of existence ; and therefore, although the 
I)resonco of the Bamboo in Borneo may help us to understand why 
Man has survived there, superseding perhaps some Simian form of 
life, yet it throws no light upon the adaptability of the vegetable 
to the wants of an animal (Man) not yet formed, whilst it was 
struggling with the suwounding conditions of existence. 

Shall we gain a clue to the mystery by calling in the aid of the 
Iluxleyan doctrine of “ Matter and Law ? ” Wiser brains than ours 
may bo able to apply tliat misty-physical philosophy, as recently 
enunciated by its author in a contemporary ; f but wo are constrained 
to admit that we do not yet clearly comprehend it, and are therefore 
unable to a2)ply it in the case under consideration. “ Matter,” no 
doubt, there is — that is quite clear ; and “ Law,” no one can ignore ; 
but our difficulty is to ascertain whether in the case under con- 
sideration it is matter that legislates, or the law that is material ; 
and we confess we have given it up in despair, for, after all, the 
whole phenomenon may bt< but “the unknown and hypothetical cause 
of states of our own consciousness ; ” and then of course it would be 
best to follow Professor Huxley’s “ wise advice,” and “ not trouble 
oumclvcs about matters of which, however important they may be, 
wo know nothing, and can know nothing.” 

Well, tlum, as Darwinism fails to explain the phenomenon, and 
Huxleyism declines to come to our aid, we must, at the risk of being 
ranked amongst the superstitious, appeal to a very old-fashioned 
doctrine to account for the wonderful adaptability of every part of 
this beautiful tropical plant to the necessities and luxuries of what 
would otherwise be heljdess human beings ; and perhaps we may be 
permitted to cling for a little while longer to the delusion that a 
beneficent Deity, to whom tliere is no past nor future, does exist, 

* Wallace, p. 12(5. 

t The ‘ FortiiiBlitly,’ edited by John Morloy, No. xxvi., Feb., 1861, in which 
the curious will find the latest exposition of tho Materialistic doctrine, by one of 
its ablest professors. 
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and that it is Ho who, in ages long past, provided thus bountifully 
for the wants of His children still uncreated ! We hope, notwith- 
standing the author’s remark which has led to these reflections, that 
we have his assent to our views and inference. 


E T not our readers, however, for an 
instant suppose that because we have 
grouped the two works before us under 
one heading, we therefore consider them 
to possess equal merit or scientific value. 
It happens that they have appeared 
about tue same time, and treat of the 
same region of which httle is know a in 
civilized Europe; but Mr. Eickmore, 
who is an American Professor of Na- 
tural History, spent only twelve montlis 
in the Malay Archipelago, confining his 
visits and observations to the Dutch possessions there, and occujncd 
himself chiefly in purchasing valuable shells from the natives; 
whilst our own countrymen, to whose work we now propose 
to direct special attention, resided in the Archipelago about eight 
years, during which period he visited and studied the physical 
geography and natural liistory of all the most important islands, 
including Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Celebes, the 
Moluccas, New Guinea, with the surrounding islands, and the Malay 
Peninsula. Indeed, Mr. Wallace’s book, which has long been 
expected by naturalists, is likely to be the standard work on thoso 
regions. The author, as most people are aware, is, so to speak, 
the originator of that view which Mr. Darwin (to whom his b^k is 
dedicat^) has developed into a well-defined theory — the theory of 
Natural Selection ; and although, in his published works, Mr. 
Darwin has traversed a wider range of Physical Science, and deals 
with more extended areas of the earth’s surface than the author, yet 
we believe that the present work will be found to exercise a more 
potent influence, in the promulgation of the advanced theory, than 
the well-known treatises which have been published from time to 
time by the able Avriter whose name it bears. 

For Mr. WaUace himself observed the phenomena which sug- 
gested to his mind the theory of natural selection; and although he 
seldom refers to that theory, and then only as though he were a 
modest disciple of hlr. Darwin, he brings those phenomena vividly 
before his readers; and the previous works of the last-named 
author having borne down prejudices and removed obstructions, the 
readers of the present treatise will be better prepared to accept the 
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conclusions to which its numerous and well-recorded £acts unques- 
tionably point. Tho author’s theory (one that has been floating in 
the public mind for some time) is that the continent of Asia at one 
period extended much farther eastward, and that of Australia &rther 
west, than at present, until they almost joined, and that the two 
continents were probably separated by the Lombok Strait, ;which 
divides an island of that name supposed to have formed part of 
Australia from Bali, another existing island which is believed to 
have constituted, along with Java and Sumatra, a portion of the old 
Asiatic continent. This hypothesis is kept before tho reader through- 
out the work, and is supported by all the data which can be furnished 
by physical geography, zoology, botany, and the heterogeneous 
nature of the inhabitants of the Archipelago. A shallow sea sur- 
rounds the Jndo-Malayan region, as the author calls it, embracing the 
Malay ixsninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and Bali : another shallow 
sea encloses tho I?apuan region, whilst a deep one embraces tho islands 
of Celebes, Lomlx)k, Sumlmwa, Flores, Timor, and the Moluccas — 
all of which together constitute tho Aws^ro-Malayan region. These 
conditions are well shown in the map wliich accompanies the work. 

Tlie famia of Australia seems to have crept as far as Lombok ; 
that of Asia to Bali; and in the passage from one island to tho 
other, or rather by tho contiast between the natural productions of 
the two islands, the author seems to have been led to adopt the 
theory which is so ably expounded in his work. When he first 
visited Lombok, tho most westerly of tho Austro-Malayan Islands, 
he says : — 

“ Birds were i>lcntiful and very interesting, and I now saw for tho 
first time many Anstraliau forms that arc quite absent from tho islands 
westward. Small white cockatoos were abimdant, and their loud 
screams, conspicuous white colour, and pretty yellow crests, rendered 
them a very important feature in tho landscape. This is the most 
wcstci’ly point on the globe where any of the family are to be found. 
Some small honeysuckers of the genus Ptilotis, and the strange mound- 
maker {MegaytHlius gouldti), are also hero first met with on tho travel- 
ler’s journey eastward.” 

Subsequently he shows in detail how tho Flora and Faima of 
the Timor group — namely, Lombok, Flores, and Timor — represent 
the transition from the Asiatic to the Australian types. Thus 
there arc — 

In T.ioinbok. In Flores. In Tiraor.* 

Javnn birds l-ili 2*6 11 

Australian birds 4 5 10 

these islands being all separated fl.*om each other by a deep sea; 
and as the same rule applies in a greater or leei^er degree to 
mammals, insects, and plants, the natural infcrenco is, tliat the 

• Wallnce, vol. i., p. 320. 
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islands must at some time Lave been connected together; and, 
although he does not behove that Timor was actually connected 
with 'Australia in recent geological epochs, he considers that they 
were in much closer proximity than at present. 

The human inhabitants of the PolyiK'sian Archipelago, the 
author thinks, did not penetrate so far east as Loml^k, and he 
draws the line between the Malayan and Polynesian races through 
the Sapy strait between the islands of SumbaAva and Flores, and 
northward through the Moluccas. This line of demarcation is 
shown upon another of the numerous maps which accompany the 
work. 

To treat the subject with anything like particularity in this 
place would, however, be impossible, and for a full exposition of 
the author’s views and theories wo must refer our readers to the 
work itself, where they Avill find page after page of evidenue to 
support them.* 

And now what sliall wo say of the book, as the production of a 
naturalist and traveller ? We think few will disagree with us when 
we pronounce it to be one of the most attractive and, at the same 
time, the most learned work on foreign travel, “ with studios of man 
and nature,” that has appeared in our language. It surpasses in 
scientific interest Mr. Darwin’s Naturalist’s Voyage in the ‘ Beagle ’ 
(and that is saying a great deal), because its autlior has been a 
more industrious observer and collector, and has been able to render 
it more attractive by the emj)loyment of modem methods of illus- 
tration ; for these latter carry us into the heart of the remote and 
Httle-known regions which he visited, and enable us to form a 
good idea of their varied inhabitants of all kinds.f His collection 
“ comprised marly 3000 birds’ skins of about 1000 species, and 
at least 20,000 beetles and butterflies of about 7000 species, besides 
some quadrupeds and land shells.” 

• The following is nn extract from the ‘Proceedings of the Iloyal Soci<;ty,’ 
No cvi., Nov., 18C>S : — “ A Royal Mc<hil has been awanlcd to Mr, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, in recognition of the value of his iiiany contributions to theoretical and 
practical zoology, anioiig which his discussion of the conditions which have 
determined tho distribution of animals in the Malay Arcliipelago (in a paper on 
the zoohtgical goograpljy of tlint region, publisla^d in tlie ‘Proceedings of the 
Linncnn »Sf)cicty' for iSoO; ocenpios a prominent, place. 

“Pile case may be briefly stated thus: — The strait separating the islands of 
Baly and Ijombf)k is only 15 miles wide; ncjvertholoss tho animal inhabitants of the 
islands arc widely ditlerent, tlni fauna of the western island being substantially 
Indian, that of tlio eastern ns distinctly Australian. 

“ Mr. Wallace has described, in a far more definite and comjilntc manner than 
any previous obs(;rver, tho ph 3 ’.sical and biological characters of the two r(»gions 
which come into con fact in the Malay Archipelago; he has given an excoedingly 
ingenious and probable solution of tlio ditficnlties of the problem, while his 
method of discussing it may sf3rvc as a model to future workers in the same field.” 

t 1*1 the secr)nd vignotte, oiir artist has copied a portion of one of Mr. Wallace’s 
plates, exhibiting tho mode in which the natives shoot the Great Bird of Paradise. 

X Wallace : Preface. 
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Nothing seems to have escaped his observation. The pecnliar 
ways of the Chinese trader of Singapore amused him exceedingly. 

“ The shopkeeper is very good-natm*ed ; he will show you every- 
thing he has, and does not seem to mind if you buy nothing. He 
bates a little, but not so much as the Klings, who almost always ask 
twice what they are willing to take. If you buy a few things of him, 
ho will speak to you afterward'’ every time you pass his shop, asking 
you to walk in and sit down, or take a cup of tea, and you wonder 
how he can get a living where so many sell the same trifling 
articles.” * 

We have met with something li k e this spirit in small continental 
towns. Then come the habits of the animal next below man in 
anatomical structure which he captured — the Orang-Utan. For 
that creature, by the way, he showed less sympathy than might 
have been expected in a JDarwinian, for ho appears to us to have 
shot it somewhat wantonly. The Dyak music made a great im- 
pression upon him, but we cannot say that we admire his taste 
in that respect. Tho association of art with savage life struck 
him as being sometimes very remarkable. At Dorey, in New 
Guinea, he found tho worst savages whom he anywhere met with, 
and after describing their habits, he says : “ If these people are 
not savages, where shall we find any ? Yet they have all a decided 
love for the fine arts, and spend their leisure time in executing 
works whoso good taste and elegance would be admired in our 
Schools of Design ! ”t Tliis is the first step towards human culture, 
and it carries our minds back involuntarily to those periods in 
human history when rude outhnes of animals, now extinct, were 
carved on knife and axe handles ; but there are in those wonderful 
eastern islands traces of a civilization far different from this. In 
Java there exist vast piles of ruined temples, covering miles of 
ground ; and in one spot “ traces of nearly. 400 temples have been 
found,” t whilst “ tho ruins of forts, palaces, baths, aqueducts, and 
temples can be everywhere traced.” 

The numerous and beautiful tropical plants, with their luscious 
fruits and varied uses, and all the denizens of the animal kingdom, 
come under the author’s notice, as we have already seen ; especially 
interesting is the account of the exquisite birds of Paradise, to obtain 
which he sacrificed health, stren^h, and almost life itself. Nor 
are the grander phenomena of nature, such as earthquakes and 
volcanoes, overlooked in the naturalist’s zeal. Of those he speaks 
without exaggeration, whilst he seeks at the same time to convey to 
the reader’s mind the stupendous changes which the occult forces of 
nature have brought about upon the earth’s surface ; and to them 
he largely attributes the physical configuration of tho land, and the 


• Wallace, vol, i., p. 33. 


t Vol. ii., p. 32S. 


Vol. i., p. 166. 
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E ast and present geographical relations of the various islands which 
e visited. Political and social economy, good and evil government 
are discussed ; and although the author is not likely to find many 
disciples in his advocacy of monojmly abroad and protection at home, 
yet the fiicts noted by him even on these subjects are well worthy 
of the consideration of practical minds. The great charm of the 
work is its obvious truthfulness and simplicity, and if the author 
sometimes misses opportunities (of which travellers usually avail 
themselves with such eagerness) of appealing to the sense of wonder 
in his readers, he inspures, on the other hand, the most implicit 
confidence in all he says, and often affords us some consolation for 
having to read about, rather than participate in his adventures. 

After describing some of the beautiful scenery of Mount Ophir, 
in the Malay Peninsula, ho concludes his account of it by saying : — 
“The top is a small rocky platform covered with Bhododendrons 
and other shrubs. 'Fhe afternoon was clear and the view fire in its 
way — ^ranges of hiU and valley everywhere covered with interminable 
forest, with glistening rivers winding among them. In a distant 
view a forest country is very monotonous, and no mountain I have 
ever ascended in the tropics presents a panorama equal to that 
from Snowdon, while the views in Switzerland are immeasurably 
superior.” * Some satis&ction, this, to the tourist at homo, whose 
means or opportunities will not allow him to visit the tropics. 

Again, let us recommend the romantic enthusiast who longs to 
visit the court of an Eastern Bajah, and catch a glimpse of the 
beauties who inhabit the Harem, to pause and ascertain the author’s 
experience in that way. He had an interview with a “ Rajah,” the 
Queen and her daughters, and concerning the latter he says : — 

“ And here I might (if I followed tho example of most travellers) 
launch out into a glowing description of tho charms of these damsels, 
the elegant costumes they wore, and the gold and silver ornaments 
■with which they were adorned. Tho jacket, or body of piirplo gauze, 
would figure well in such a doscrijition, allowing tho heaving bosom 
to be seen beneath it, while ‘ sparkling eyes,’ and ‘jetty tresses,’ and 
‘tiny foot,’ might be thrown in profusely. But, alas! regard for 
truth will not peimit mo to ox^mtiato too admiringly on such topics, 
determined as I am to give as far as I can a true jncture of tho pcoplo 
and places I visit. The princesses were, it is true, sufficiently good- 
looking, yet neither their persons nor their garments had tliat api>car- 
anco of ^shness and cleanliness without which no other charms can 
bo contemplated with pleasure. Everything had a dingy and faded 
appearance, very disagreeable and unroyal to a European eye.” f 

And, finally, it will be pleasing to our countrymen to hear that 
if the gigantic vegetation of the tropics has so long formed tho 
theme of the traveller’s admiration, wo have in our English scenery 

Wallace, vol., i. j>. 50. t I’p- 343-4. 
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a feature largely wanting in the tropical world, which more 
compensates for the absence of Palms, Tree Ferns, and gigantic 
Fig-trees, namely, the masses of flowers which adorn our landscapes. 
After describing such scenery as can only be met with where nature 
has been most lavish of her tropical gifts, Mr. Wallace says : * — 

“ The reader who is flimiliar with tropical nature only through the 
medium of books and botanical gardens, will picture to himself in 
such a spot many other natui-al beauties. He will think that 1 have 
unaccountably forgotten to mention the brilliant flowers, which, in 
gorgeous masses of crimson, gold, or azure, must spangle these ver- 
dant precipices, hang over the cascade, and adorn the margin of the 
mountain stream. But what is the reality ? In vain did I gaze over 
these vast walls of verdure, among the pendant creepers and bushy 
shrubs, all oi'ound the cascade, on the river’s bank, or in the deep 
caverns and gloomy fissmes, — ^not one single spot of bright colour 
could be seen, not one single tree or bush or creeper boro a flower 
sufficiently conspicuous to form an object in the lon^cape.” 

This peculiarity he explains by stating that it is the custom of 
travellers to have their attention drawn to the few rare and magni- 
ficent flowers which are here and there met with in hot climates, 
and are gathered together and fostered with so much care in our 
conservatories at homo ; but he adds, “ During twelve years spent 
amid the grandest tropical vegetation, I have seen nothing com- 
parable to the effect produced in our landscapes by gorse, broom, 
heather, wild hyacinths, hawthorn, purple orchises, and buttercups.” f 

And now, in conclusion, let us express the hope that in thus 
seeking to treat Mr. Wallace’s work with impartiality, and to show 
how unprejudiced he usually is in liis judgments, we may not havo 
detractm from his merits as a literary man, nor yet from his work 
as an interesting record of a traveller’s experiences. We might have 
selected far more “telling” passages for extracts than we liave done, 
and perhaps thus have enabled the publishers to sell a few more 
copies of the work at the outset. But that is quite unnecessary. 
It will bear its own recommendation in its pages, and we have felt 
it our duty to place upon it, as far as wo are able, the stamp of 
scientific authority, where there are so many scientific novels running 
their ephemeral com-se, so that every intelligent man who tliinks fit 
to give it a permanent place upon his shelves may feel assured tliat 
he is depositing there for the benefit of posterity a highly valuable 
contribution to the scientific literature of our age. 

t W.illocc, vol. i,, pp. 373. 
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11. THE PBOJECTED MERSEY TUNNEL AND 

RAILWAY. 

{Fr<m Liverj^ool to BirJcenhmd,) 

By Sir Ghables Fox. 

As a means of intercommunication between Liverpool and Birken- 
head, a tunnel beneath the Mersey has been under consideration by 
leading men on both sides of the river for upwards of thirty-eight 
years ; and when the inconvenience and loss both of time and money 
which the want of such a means of transit has ever occasioned are 
considered, it is, in these days of increased facilities, a matter of 
surprise t^t, while works of real difficulty have been carried to 
completion on every side, this obvious want should not have been 
satisfied. 

There is but one opinion as to the importance of intercom- 
munication between Liverieool and Birkenhead, and it being 
admitted that the great obstacle in the way of its realization is 
the doubt existing in the public mind as to the cost at which it can 
be attained, it has been felt that this doubt can never bo overcome 
unless the nature of the river-bed is conclusively proved. 

When this has been done, I am sure that tne construction of a 
tunnel through the red sandstone rock under the Mersey will be 
found an easy and inexpensive operation, as, judging from the 
many similar works which have been executed in this rock during 
the last forty years (those most analogous having been tunnels of 
various dimensions carried on at considerable depth below the level 
of the bottom of the river, with a view of obtaining a more copious 
supply of water for the town of Liverpool), it has been ascertained 
that in no material can such works be effected at so small a cost as 
through the very strata now well known to exist in this locality, 
the amorphous nature of the rock rendering it peculiarly advan- 
tageous for tunnelling operations. 

Tunnels have been made at a low price through chalk, as that 
material is readily excavated ; but from its general looseness and 
its consequent tendency to &11, it is deemed necessary, for tho 
purpose of enspring safety, .to put in brick or stone lining, and 
this, as compared with red sandstone, which generally requires 
no such lining, considerably augments the cost ; and it must not 
be forgotten that the sandstone, when excavated from a tunnel in 
or near a town, is saleable for use as building material; while 
chalk, taken from a tunnel, being of no value, is more generally 
run to spoil. 

It would appear that one of the most formidable hindrances in 
the way of getting capitalists to emliark their money in making 
tunnels under rivers, of which very many are urgently needed, 
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arises from tlio tlLsptwitiou wliich undoubtedly exists to form an 
unfair compfirison between such works and the Thames Tunnel, 
wbicli, as every one convci'sant with the circumstances coimected 
with it will know, cost a very large sum, although passing under 
a river of no considerable breadth. This, however, is no fair 
criterion upon which to judge of any other case. This tunnel 
was constructed some forty y ars shice, when the science of tunnel- 
making w'as but little understood, and when it liad to be applii'd 
upon a very limited scale, witliout the advantages arising from 
nuiny later improvemtmts, and without the extensivtj experience 
derived during the hist forty years from works of this natiirr*, 
required in the development of the railway system all over the 
world. 

This makes a comparison deceptive, to say nothing of tlie 
Thames Tunnel liaving to be constructeil under all the diiliculties 
of pissing, not through London clay, which it would have dojic had 
it been placed a fi^w feet deeper, but tlirough the treacherous and 
loose silt and gravel of the b«jd of the river Thames, wlnle the 
tunnel ivhich forms the siibject of this pajjer will jmss through 
solid rock. 

To attempt to draw a comj)arison between this project and the 
Tliames Tunnel is but to show an entire want of acquaintance with 
the relative circumstances of the two case'', for it must l)e borne in 
mind that the Act authorizii»g the cmistruction of the latter receivinl 
the Iloyal Assent on June 24th, 1824, more than forty-four years 
sinc(', and that the tunnel was not opened for passenger tratHc till 
JNIarch 2.')th, 1843, having oc-cupiod a period of eighteen years and 
three-quarters in arriving at comidetion. 

Were this work now taken in hand by an Engineer jxjssassing 
the expc'rience obbiincd in constructing tunnels since the jJerioil 
above refen ed to, taking mre to place his work deep enough to let 
it pierce only the London clay (to have done wliicli the present 
tunnel ought to be fifteen feet deeper than it is), no doubt tlie 
entire work could be completed for little more than a tithe of the 
ct)st (which was 454,700/.), and need not certainly occupy a longer 
period than two years, as is proved by the following facts ; — 

The excavation for the Thames l^nhel commenc^ in December, 
1825, and all went on satisfactorily until 12th May, 1827, when, 
the uiqjor jwrtion of the works protruding above the London clay 
into the gravel and silt of the 1^1 of the river, the first irruption 
of water took place, there being then a length of 545 feet of the 
tunnel constructed, which had been done in a period of seventeen 
months ; so tliat, had no casualty occurred, and assuming that the 
rate of progress was not, as it no doubt would have been, augmented 
by th(‘ natural inort'aso which always follows a bt^tter knowledge of 
any work, the whole 1200 feet would have lx?en completed within 

von. VI. o 
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three years and two months; and this, be it remembered, would 
have been the result if mtule wholly fi-om one end ; whereas, with 
the present increased facilities and knowledge of the operation, it 
would have been earned on from both sides simultaneously, when, 
even at the then slow rate of progress, the time would bo reduced 
to one year and seven months ; so that there can be no doubt that, 
with present appliances, the work of the tunnel could, with jJcrfc'ct 
ease, bo completed in one year and a quarter ; and taking for the 
shafts and other matters, say, lialf a year more, the whole could 
with convenience be aecomidished in one year and three-quarters. 

In order to clear up every doubt, I pro 2 X)se, at an estimated 
cost of 20,000?., to drive a heading under tlie Mersey from shore 
to shore, a distance of 1300 yards, and thus not only to prove tho 
practicable nature of the largtT and more complete umhu’taking, 
but also the future cost, whilst at the same time providing tho 
necessary drainage and ventilation for the permanent work.,. 

The first ojx'ration will be to sink a shaft on cither side of tho 
river, on land belonging to tho Mersey Docks Board, to a depth 
of al^ut 120 feet below the surface (see Plate, lower figure). Tho 
shaft on the Liverpool side Avill, for a depth of say 40 feet, pass 
through nuulo ground, and will then enter, and for the rtanainder 
of its length bo entirely through, the solid rock. That on tho 
Bii-kenhead side will be in solid rock throughout. These shafts 
will be about 10 feet in diumfiter, and will terminate in largo 
sumps for immping purposes. At each will bo crecttHl j)ermauent 
pumping engines and pumps of sufficient ]>owcr to deal with tho 
lai’gost quantity of water that is likcily to bo met with, and whicli 
pumps will not only be used during tho construction of the works, 
but be adapted for keeping the main tunnels p(^rmancntly free from 
water. Winding engines will also Ikj erected of sufficient power, 
not only to deal w’ith the material excavated from the heading, but 
also with that from tho tunnel itself. 

The shafts having Ix^m sunk to the full depth, and the machinery 
fixed, the lieading will be commenced from either end, and driven 
much in the same way as an ordinary mining water-level. It will 
have a very slight rise towards the middle of tho river, so as to 
drain lx)th ways into the shafts. Judging from exjierienco, I exj)(*ct 
that, at least, 4 yards lineal a day ^vi]l be driven at either end, giving 
a total of ICO working days, or thereal)outs, for the completion of 
tho heading after tho shafts are sunk. I have taken much jmins to 
collect evidence as to tlie nature of tho rock through whicli tlu' 
heading will pass, and have found everyone conversant with the 
subject unanimous upon tho point. Tho general result of my 
inquiries and observations eannot Ix) more forcibly explained than 
by tho following summary of evidence given before tho Beferocs of 
tho House of Commons in 1865. 
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The late Mr. Thomas Duilcau, then Engineer to the Liverpool 
Waterworks, stated that he knew well the nature of the rock, which 
is not very porous. Ho did not think the quantity of water pro- 
duced from the rock at Birkenhead and Liverpool would make the 
tunnel a difficult work of construction, and he did not believe there 
would be any difficulty in carrying it through so far as water is 
concerned. He considered < ^at the “ faults ” existing in the sand- 
stone rock, and shown on the geological map, were advantageous, 
as ho had cut through many of them (having excavated in the red 
sandstone at various points over sixty square miles) and had nearly 
always found them ^ed up with a species of concrete, which avhs 
perfectly water-tight. In a few instances, however, ho had found 
them filled with laminated rock, having a saccliarine apj)earance, and 
evidently having been subjected to a great heat, and yet wah'r-tight. 

Mr. James Aberncthy, C.E., stated tliat, having been Engineer 
to the Birkenhead Hocks, he had large experience of the siin^tone 
rock, and that the rock under the river is good liard red sandstone 
rock, of the same character as the rock excavated from the Birken- 
head Hocks, which is a close, compact, strong stoiu', suitable for 
building purposes. 

Mr. John Fowler, C.E., stak'd that in frajuing Ins estimates he 
liad well considered tlio question of possible faults in the rock, and, 
on tlie whole, inefcrred to have faults of tlio cliaracter known to 
exist in the red saiidstone at Liverpool and Birkenhead, as they, 
being impervious to water, back uj) and limit in area the water 
containeil in tlw? interstices of the rock. The fiiults are fiUetl cither 
witli clay or with some vitreous material. Mr. Fowler further 
stated that ho considered rod sandstone at all times the best 
material to construct tunnels through. 

Besides the above testimony, there is the further fact tliat Mr. 
John Hawkshaw, C.E., F.ll.S., proposes to construct a tunnel under 
the Mersey, near its mouth, where the river is very wide and the 
character of the rock less certain ; and it is therefore evident that 
Engino('rs of eminence arc agnuHi in considering the worlf of making 
a tunnel thoroughly jiracticablc, and tliat at a moderate cost. 

As much doubt has been expressed as to the possibility of 
driving the heading for any such sum as 20,000^., 1 would remark 
tliat the Trustees have before them a tender from a responsible 
contractor, who is prepared to undertake to complete the work 
considerably within that amount, finding all necessary plant and 
machineiy, and giving approved security to the extent of 5000/. 

Agajn, the chief item in the cost of this work is that of excava- 
tion, and the Engineers already mentioned, and who gave evidence 
before the liefcrees, were agrem in considering Os. a cubic yard an 
ample price for this work in the tunnel, including all possible con- 
tingijncies, being, in fact, throe times the cost of similar work under 

o 2 
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ordinary circnmstances. I have, however, taken 20s. per cubic 
yard for the excavation in the heading, which I believe to be fiir 
more than it can cost. 

That a tunnel, or as it is called, a subway, can in the estima- 
tion of those competent to form an opinion, bo carried under the 
river Thames at a very small cost, is, I think, proved by the fiu’t 
that Parliament, last session, passed an Act for the “Tower Sub- 
way,” pro 2 )as(‘tl by Hfr. P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., C.lil., son of the 
hiffhly-talentod I’rotessor of mechanics of that name, the (capital 
for which is but 12,000/., with pow('r to borrow 4000/. 

This work is now in course of construction, and is to consist of 
an excavation through the. London clay 440 yards in length, lined 
witli cast-iron cylindt'vs ^ " thick, with strengthened flanges, whoso 
external diaimett'r will h; 7* or 7 feet inside. 

At each end tlu're will Ik' a vertical shaft between .'iO and 00 
feet dt'ep, litti-d witli lifts for the juirpose of raising or lowei’ing 
jiassi.'Ugers from and to a saloon carriage, which will at very fre- 
quent intervals pas.s through the heading for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

From each end the subway will fall towards the c^'ntro of the 
river at an inclination of about 1 in 40 to a level undiT the rivi*)’, 
where tin' rails will bo at a depth of 01' 0" l;olow Trinity high- 
water mark. 

With regard to the above, it may no doubt be said that it is as 
yet only a matter of estimate ; and though given by an Engineer of 
standing and ajiproved by Parliamentary committees — one of whoso 
special duties it is to invostigatei the estimates for the j)urj)os(‘ of 
testifying to their sutHtdi-ncy, — yet the estimate miglit jirove lidla- 
cious. I now, therefore, proceed to give the cost of an important 
work at Chicago, completed some time since, and in many respects 
analogous to tlie one of which I am treating, but beset with some 
difficulty not to bo encountered in passing under the Mersey, arising 
in great measure from the more uncertain material through which 
the heading had to be driven ; tliat at Chicago being clay, and that 
at Livcipool red sandstone — the one being driven for two miles, or 
3520 yards, under Lake Michigan, the other only 1300 yards under 
the river Mersey. 

The Chicago tunnel was made by Mr. Chesbrough, C.E., 
Engineer to the municipality of Chicago, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a more ample supply of pure water for the inhabitants of 
that imjiortant city from a point beyond the reach of sewage con- 
tamination ; hence its great length. 

This work, embracing as it does two miles of heading carried 
through clay, lined with two rings of brickwork, including a sum 
of ^120,000 expended on the two shafts and the appliances c<ju- 
nected therewith, cost $380,000, or 70,000/. 
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The above amonnt spread over the 3520 lineal yards of heading 
gives 111. lls. as the cost of each lineal yard, and dcdupting 
therefrom 7?., the value of the additional excavation, centering, and 
hrick-linii^ (not found necessary in tunnels in the red sandstone), 
it will bring the price per lineal yard to 14Z. 11s., without taking 
into account the more than double value of labour at Chicago, 
which has unfortunately greatly augmented the outlay upon this 
work. 

Now 20,0007. expended upon 1.300 lineal yards of heading under 
the Mersey gives the price for each 157. 5s., so that, in drawing a 
comparison between the two works, a greater sum has Ixicn taken 
in the t*stimate for the one than has bef'ii actually expend(xl on the 
other, and this is jissuming the price of labour to lx: the same in 
botti Instances, which, however, is by jio meims the case, that at 
Chicago lx?ing very high. 

I may here allude to a very interesting and instructive work, 
also veiy analogous to that j)ropos(>d under the JMemey, which has 
l)een oxrried to a sjitisfactory conclusion at Attock, on the Ivhyra- 
bad Pass, in India. 

It consists of a hejuling GOO yards long, G feet square, driven 
under the river Indus through a rock, which forms its Ixjd, at a 
depth of somewhat t)ver 90 feet below the surface of the flood-water. 

It has been carried on by a few labourers, mider the charge of 
Mr. Itobinson, who have succeeded in tilling up the fissures they 
met with during the operation by simple “ feather ” wedging of 
wood, and have by this expedient been able to keep back all the 
water which other\vise would have flowed into the heading with a 
force due to the whole superincumbent column. 

The coat of this work has lx:en abemt 13,0007., and spreading 
the Avholo outlay over the GOO yards, brings out the cost to about 
217. 14 . 9 . per yard, which goes to prove that, had tho labour ex- 
pended upon it been paid for only at English prices, it would have 
be<*u executed at a considerably smaller cost than that arrived at by 
estimate for making the heading under the Mersey. 

I have lately constructed a water-level, nearly one-third of a 
mile long, through harder rock, yet far less compact and more 
broken up, having much larger fceders of water than any to bo 
expected in tho red sandstone. In driving this heading and the 
shafts connected therewith, single feeders were met with yielding 
1,000,000 gallons per diem, yet these were dealt with without 
serious difficulty or expense, the cost not having been one-half that 
estimated for tho Mersey work. 

In driving tho heading a boring-rod would, as is usual in water- 
bearing strata, bo kept ahciul of, and at the top of, tho work, and 
thus duo notice would at oue«‘ lx? given of any unusual feeder of 
water, should such t'xist. 
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All onlinary cracks in the sandstone are readily made watei- 
tjg^ht by the use of a “feather” wedge of timber tightly driven 
into them. If a large crack were mot with, containing water (a 
most unlikely thing, as has been already shown), a lining of iron 
■would be put into the heading and pushed forward, as tike excava- 
tion proceeded, until the fault was passed. 

The heading will be circular, and 6 feet in diameter.* It will, 
when completed, be available not only for draining the tunnels, but 
for telegraphic purposes, and probibly also for convoying water 
from the Welsh lakes to Liverpool, thus avoiding a lengthened 
detour and most expensive works. 

The heading having been successfully driven, I am confident 
that there will bo no difficulty in letting a contract for a double 
lino of railway under the river Mersey for 100,000/., which would, 
indeed, give a price of 77/. per lineal yard of tunnel — the work 
being through good hard sandstone and thoroughly drainal by 
means of the heading ; wheresis 60/. a lineal yard is a large price 
for tunnels, even through ehiy, where, of course, heavy lining, 
including an invert, is required. 

The river tunnel Ixdug completed, the remaining works neces- 
sary to bring the two towns of Ijiverpool and Birkenhead into com- 
plete communication with each other will be of a very ordinary kind, 
and free from any unusual contingency. 

Under the existing Parliamentary powers, the railway can bo 
completed in a direct line from Church Street, Liverpool, to Wood- 
side, Ihrkenhead, with an intermediate station at the bottom of 
James Street, and by its moans, and by trains running every few 
minutes, pas«enger8 will 1x3 conveyed between the termini in six 
minutes. The authorize<l line runs entirely either under the river 
or under streets, and not a single house will be taken for the 
railway itself, and only one or two for station purposes. The rail- 
way can bo readily constructed without inhirferenco with the traffic 
of the streets. The main line will bo double, with extensive sidings 
for gooils, in direct communication with the dock lines on either side 
of the river. 

Surveys have been completed of extensions, whereby the Mersey 
Railway can be made to form a dhect connecting link between the 
important railway systems on cither side of the river, and this 
at a moderate expense, and with the destruction of hardl'v any 
property. 

The effect produced by the opening of this railway will bo very 
great. The docks of Liverpool and Birkenhead, now under thd 
same management, form the noblest emporium of trade in the 
world, but their joint usefulness is much impaired by tlio want of 

♦ See Plate. It is unnecessary to give any detailed de8crii)tion of the Plate, 
as it explains itself. 
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satisfactory communication between the two sides of the river ; and 
the immense resources of Birkenhead, developed at a cost of nearly 
7,000,000/, sterling for docks alone, are lying comparatively idle, 
wliilst the quays and docks on the Liverpool side are flooded with a 
trade inerting daily, and already over-tasking their capabilities. 

More dock and quay accommodation must bo found. On the 
Liverpool side, to construct Ir ^h docks cither north or south, is to 
place them miles away from the centre of trade — at the north, in 
a very exposed situation, almost unapproachable in heavy weather, 
at the south, only available for vessels of comparatively small 
draught — what then so natural as to utilize the cxpcaidituro at 
Birkciuhead, now yielding but a nominal return, but which, with 
the JMersoy Bailway completed, would be pLu;cd in a very different 
position. The Birkenhead docks and warehouses would then, as 
regards both passengers and goods, be placed within a few minutes, 
in all weathers, of the heart of Liverpool. 

The immense Imflic to be expected mider such altered circum- 
stances, may bo inferred from the fact that, with the present imper- 
fect means of communication, often brought almost to a standstill by 
a fog, or a gale of wind, twenty millions, of passengers, at least, 
pass over the fei'ries annually. 

The Cheshire side of the Mersey abounds with pleasing sites for 
residentml purposes, and not only New Brighton, but many other 
places, would exjjerienco an immediate incrciise if railway communi- 
cation wore cstiiblishod. Thousjinds of 2 x*rsons who would prefer 
a residence on tlait side, are, at present, deterred by the difficulties 
of th(3 daily crossing to their jdac^es of business. 

The coiistru(;tiou of this niilway, and its extensions would, also, 
place Liverjjool in direct communication with North Wales and 
Holyhead. 

Liverf)Ool, 35irkenhead, and their surroundings now contain at 
least seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and the steady increase 
of population renders means of communication every day more 
urgent. 

If this railway be not soon comjileted, an immense expenditure 
must be incurred to improves the ajjproaches to the landing stages, 
which will, after all, not get rid of the most serious inconveniences 
coimected with the ferries, which are chiefly caused by fogs and 
storms. 

Those who have interested themselves in tho Mersey Kailway 
arc in earnest in the matter, and if they meet with but moderate 
assistance from those lowilly conc<‘rned, Liverpool and Birkenhead 
will soon bo coimected by a direct railway. 
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III. VESUVIUS. 

What Baden-Baden is among inland watering-places, Brighton and 
Soirlwrongli among marine resorts, Ej>8om among raco-coursc's, 
sucli is Vesurins among volcanoes. The Si)aniard ardently ex- 
claims, “ no lia vista Sevilla, no Jia vida maravilla ; ” * and 
truly this may bo said of Vesuvius. It is, ]Mr excellenae, the typo 
of volcanoes, both for its historical interest, and the natural beauty 
of its surroundings. 

That it should be so will seem quite natural when we reflect, 
that from its position, near the centre of the earliest and highest 
civilization of Europe, its spasmodic movements were anxiously 
watched, and more or less frequently recorded for nearly eighteen 
hundred years ; sixty-six eruptions having beem chronicled l)etwecn 
A.j). 79 and 18G8. 

With the exception of its sister volcano Etna, tliere is no other 
burning mountain whose history can compare for a moment in 
interest or extent with that of Vesuvius ; indeed only a very tew 
out of the 225 recognized active volcanoes were known five hundred 
years ago. 

Among the many scientific visitors who were attracted hist 
year to “ the City of the Siren ” by the activity of Vesuvius was the 
veteian Professor Phillips, who tor more than fifteen years has 
filled the Chair of Geology in the University of Oxford. 

Accompanied by an (‘arly geological friend and most excellent 
antiquary, Mr. John Edward Lee, of (’aerleoii. Professor Phillijis 
examined Vesuvius, and the result lies bfdbre ns in tlie shape of a 
small and neat octavo volum<i,t illustrated by twc» maps, nine 
jilates, and thirty- five diagram woiMlcuts, ex]»ressive, but rough, like 
the scoria', tuifs, and lavas tlnjy so well depict. 

*\nother tourist to Vesuvius, hlr. J. Logan Lobley, F.G.S., has 
also put on record an account of his own observations in an unpre- 
tending little volume J of fifty- five i)agcs, accompanied by a view, a 
map, and a section of the mountain. 

Isolated as we liappily arc in Britain from lands in which the 
subterranean energies of our earth still manifest themselves at the 
sur&ce in the form of volcanic outbursts, it must not be supposed 
that our countiymen, who have for so long a time been foremost 
in all the other branches of cosmioil science, should on tliis account 
have devoted but little attention to Plutonic investigations. 

‘‘Who lifts not Seville Las not wion a iiLarvel,” — aduffc. 
t ‘ Vesuvius/ by Jolin Pliillijis, M.A., JJ.CJ.L., LTj.D,, F.li.S., &e., &c. Oxfonl : 
Clarendon I’ress. Svo. I*ji. 

* X ‘Mount Vc'suviuri : a Desrriplivc, llistifi’icftl, and Geologiral Amaint ortlio 
Volcano, with a Notice of llio Knipiion/ &c. I5y J. Iir>gftii Ijobley, F.C.S. 

Svo. 1808. London; K. Stanford. 
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On the contrary, we recall the writings of Sir W. Hamilton,* * * § 
Professor Babbage, f Mr. G.* Poulctt ^rope,J Dr. Daubony,§ 
Principil Forbes, |j Sir Charles Lyoll,ir Charles Darwin,** and 
liiany others who have each contributed a share to. the world’s store 
of knowledge on volcanic phenomena, and largely to the history of 
Vesuvius itself. 

Any lx>ok therefore whi^h may now be written upon Vesuvius, 
must of necessity draw largely upon tliese already written histories, 
and its author must bo likewise indebted to Padre Della Torre, 
Guiscardi, Monticolli, Palmieri, and other foreigners who have given 
sjHJcial attention to tins volcanic mountain. 

Nor can any description of Vesuvius be complete which does 
not include the account given by Pliny the younger of the eruption 
of A.D. 70, in which the elder Pliny lost his life. ft This eruption 
justly deserves the attention it has received of all subsequent 
Jiistorians, not only from the loss of the celebrated naturalist Pliny, 
but also because of the sudden overwhelming of those large and 
populous cities, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiwi, which at that 
time stood in tlie Campania on the shores of the Bay of Naples, and 
the cxjdoration of whoso buried streets and palaces has added so 
largely to our knowledge of the arts and civilization of the ancient 
liomans. 

“ Through oiglitecn centuries,” writes Professor Phillips, “ tlio 
dwellers round the Bay of Naples have watc*hed with mingled pride, 
wonder, and alarm, the great solitary mountain whose sluulow in 
the morning stretched across the sea, and whoso evening splendour 
threw into far distance the snowy pesiks of the Ajienniiics. 

“ V’ell might they bo proud of so fair a priJspctd. All around 
the mountain, and even climbing to half its hciglit, stretch vine- 
yards and orang(i-grov('s, populous towns and prosiXTous villages, 
churches, j)alaces, and ports ; the; wcdl-paved road, and the Strada 
Fcrnita. Here the Norman built his fortress, the Boman reared 
his am])hitheatre ; and long before the birth of Bonie, the wan- 
dering Greek or Phamician trader laid the foundations of Cumae 
and Picsfrum, |)erhaps as long after an earlier race had built the 
giant walls of Arpinum and Alatrium, Ferentinum and Venafrum. 
Such has ever boon this fertile land since history began to shetl 

* Phltufrivi, Kol. 177(5. 

t ‘Gcog. rnn!./ vdI. ii. p. 72 ; aiul ‘.)th ‘ Hridgowtit<*r Troutiisc,’ p. 200. 

j Scropf, ‘Oil Vnlpniiui‘H/ Oilitioii, 18(52, 

§ D.iulMMiy, ‘On VolcainiCH,’ 2iul edit., 18-18; and (}t aht. Jodun. op Sciknch, 
vol. ifi., p. 100. 

11 in ilrcwstci’s ‘Kdiiibiirgh Jouni.^’ 1820, vol. iv., p. 12; and 

‘ MiHcrllanicH,’ vol. i., part 2. • 

^ liyclfn ‘ Prinpiplprf.’ lOtli rdii., vol. i., pp. 508-G54. 

Dnrwin, ‘On Voloanir l.slainl8,’ 

tt l*liahis (\irtliHs Sccuntias {(''atus') to iWndvJti 'JociitLs. B<»ok VJ., KjiitiUc xvi. 
and xx. 
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light on ancient Hesperia ; a country on which the sun shines in 
his strength, washed by a translucent sea, bordered by the most 
picturesque shores in &e world, and these croumed by villas and 
palaces, temples and tombs, of every age and many nations — 
worshippers of Neptune the eartli-shak<^, and believers in Jan- 
uarius, whose very image stays the heaving of the ground and 
arrests the current of lava. Well might they wonder and bo 
terrified ! More than fifty times since the Christian era has the 
mountain poured forth floods of lava and tossed up clouds of ashes ; 
while far more frequent tremblings of the earth have justified 
the fable of antiquity, tliat Titanic forces lay oppressed but strug- 
gling below the heavy load of the Phlegr.'ean hills.” 

“ Tlireatened people live long,” and the inhabitants of Cam'pdnia 
felix, who, amidst perpetual fertihty, have to put up with occafe onal 
terrors and sometimes to witness the dt'struction of their homos and 
churches by the devouring lava-streams, cannot bo induced to quit 
the dangerous but lovely si)ot. 

Thus we find the moilern and flourislung town of Resina 
standing on the ashes and lavas beneath which Horculanenm lies 
lairied : and Torre del Greco even nearer to the mountain than 
Resina, and three or four times, more or less, destroyed by lava- 
streams, its total destruction being all but accomplished (but for 
St. Januarius) by the eni 2 )tion of 1801. 

It has been already mentioned that sixty-six crujitions are on 
record since a.d. 79. Tlieso, as matter of coiu’se, have not only 
jiltered the appearence of the surrounding country, but have 
frequently clianged the form and height of the crater itself. 

Seen from the sea or from the Campagna, Vesuvius rises alone 
from a broad base, and its outlines sweep ujnvards in an easy curve, 
growing continually bolder towards tlio summit, and these, in 
ordinary periods of tranquillity, i)assing over an uneven but 
variable “dome” or “cone” 4000 feet high, to slopes on tho 
opjx)site face not tamely identical, but harmoniously diverse. 
The view from Naples eastwards is in happy contrast with tho 
opj) 08 ite one, the norfhetn ijutlino being broken by a deep hollow, 
wliich is itself overlooked by a sharp angular crest 37C0 feet alxjve 
the sea. • Thus the moimtain appears tlouble : the northern crest 
is now called the " Monte Somma,” tho hollow is the “ Atrio del 
Cavallo,” and the dome-shaped summit, now the highest part of 
all the area, is the modern “ Monte Vesuvio.” 

Viewed from the south-west in tho direction of Sorrento or 
Capri, Vesuvius is in front, and its long continuous slope comes 
down to Pompeii on tho south, and to tfip sea at Torre del Greco, 
and Resina on the west ; while on tho north it is encircled by the 
rugged crests of Somma. 

The histories of Somma and Vesuvius, as known to us, are 
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strikingly different. Somma, the broken external crest of the 
greater and earlier volcanic crater, has been unmoved in place, un- 
changed in form and height (save by atmospheric denudations) 
through eighteen centuries. 

Vesuvius, horn of Somma, and seated within the encircling 
grasp of its parent, is a variable heap, thrown up from time to time, 
and again, not seldom, by a greater effort of the same force, tossed 
awr y ’ato the air, and scattered in clouds of dust over far away 
countnc.s. 

Thus it has happened often, in the course of these variations of 
entrg’'' that Vesuvius has risen to a conical height exceeding that 
of uima by 500 or GOO feet, and again the top has been truncated 
to a level as low as Summa, or even as much below that moimtain 
as we now behold it above it.’' 

Within the last four hinidred years the cone of Vesuvius has 
])een five several times gutted by explosive eruptions of a paroxysmal 
character, viz. in 1794, 1822, 1831, 1839, and 1850 ; and its 
central cniters formed in this manner as often gradually refilled 
with matter, to bo again in due time blown into tlie air. 

B.o. 72 Vesuvius was unborn ; and the great crater of Somma, 
a mile in diameter, ils summit encompassed on all sides — save one 
which had a narrow breach — mth broken and slippery precipices 
covered witli wild vines, reared its traueated cone in silent grandeur 
unbroken by the lca'<t fretful loken of an eruption. 

To this wild spot retr<'ated SiKirtacus and Iris small army at the 
beginning of the iServile War, the floor of the crater being then a 
nearly, level surface, but dwply sunk below the encircling Avails. 

It was, no doubt, the great eruj)tion of A.i). ' 79 which blew 
aAA’ay nc’urly three) quarters of the crater- walls of Somma, beneath 
whoso jxtnderous ruins tlio towns of Herculaneum, Pomjreii, and 
Stabiaj lie bmied ; and to this day Ave trace in the platform of tho 
Pedimentina the outline of the base of the south-western portion of 
tho ancient Somma,, although, of course, much obscured by modem 
lava-floAVS. 

Meantime, what remains, of thojoliwwiAittf&l crater is itself be- 
coming choked up by tile accumulation of all the lava-streams and 
fragmentary matter that are expelled towards tho north('rn and 
outer side of tho cone, which is also growing in bulk all round. It 
would therefbro bo in exact accorchince Avith tho habit of this 
volcano (as of volcanic mountains in general), if at length tho 
valley of the “ Atrio,” which at present sepfu-ates the remains of tho 
ancient and far larger cone of Soninni from the modern cone of 
Vesuvius, should bo completely filled up, tho tAvo cones combined 
into one, of increased height and bulk, and ultimately, perhaps. 


* riiillipB, p. 174, 
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the entire conjoint mountain should he blown up by a more than 
ordinarily violent paroxysm, and the crater of Somma re-formed* 

Although many of the early writers have preserved for us much 
of interest which relates to Vesuvius, yet their ideas of telluric 
phenomena were always so involved with the supernatural, that we 
are seldom able to reach the germ of truth which produced the 
great mass of mythological romance.! 

Strabo, Vitruvius, Diodorus Siculus, and Tacitus, all speak of 
the indications of the igneous origin of this region of Southern 
Italy : Seneca also detected the true cliaracter of ^mma (b.o. 1 to 
A.i>. 64), and pointed out that its crater had throAvn out moi’o fhan 
its own mass of earthy matter, “ being, in fact, a channel for the 
fire, but not its food.” 

By a careful study of volcanic mountains, we arc enabled readily 
to jjcrceive that they possess a marked similarity, their character- 
istic form being a cone, truncated at the summit by a funnel- 
shaped cavity or crater. The cone is found to bo built up of ashes, 
scoriae, and othi'r loose materials ejected from the cititer, and 
deposited in layers, which are thickest near the rim, and conse-' 
quently attain a steeper angle as the cone increases in height. 
These loose materials are often bound together by outflow's of 
liquid mud, or lava, and the percolation of rain-water, acting on the 
light tufls and loose volcanic sand, converts them into a heavy and 
compact rock. 

These alternating layers of ashes, lava, scoria*, and mud, afibrd 
an interesting illustration of sv^ai-rial stratification resembling 
marine and fresh-water deposits, and, like them, often rich in 
organic rtunains.J 

But no marine or fresh-water deposits, however formed, could' 
have preserved for lu'urly tw’o thoustuid years the rich ireasiires of 
Homan painting and ceramic art, in all their freshness and beauty, 
which the buried cities of the Campania luive revealed to us. 

Liquid lava streams seldom issue from the cone of eniption, 
more frequently they make their escape from lateral vents at low 
levels. When lava ris<.*s and overflow's the crater, it usually breaks 
down a portion of tlio wall, and so makes its escape. 

Fragments of melted Liva < jeeted from the cone hjirden instantly 
on their surface, while the interior becomes vesicular from the ex- 
pansion of the gases and minute particles of water disseminated 

* Scrope, ‘On Volcanoes,’ p. 189. 

t Tho coiilf.st Ix twcoii Ksirtli and Rky \vhi<*]i tlio Orook fable of Typhicus 
brink's before us, is Jocijlly associated witli volcuiiic energy in the region round 
XiipJes, -dStna, and elsewhere. — I'iiillips, p. 2. 

I All eruption whicdi omirre<l in tho islnnd of Arran in tJio Cnrboniforons 
jicaiod, ha.s coverfMl and enclosotl n forest of erect trees in volcanic matter. 
I’rofe.ssor Phillips (p. 120) mentions seeing enrhonizod trees in lava near the 
Uenuitiige, Vesuvius. 
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through the mass. The same is the case with the suifSaces of lava 
streams. 

Ascending obliquely, from the direction of Bosco Tre Case and 
Pompeii (writes Professor Phillips, p. 191, March 1868), “we 
reach a broad hot region, in which are the principal himaroli ; from 
these quite lately — last night — ^lava was flowing freely, now barely 
moving under a solid crust of pipy or cellular rock, deep sunk 
below the rest of the surface, or merely glowing in deep cavities, 
and yielding reluctantly to the pressure of a pole, which instantly 
takes fire. Beneath our feet, however, for considerable spaces, the 
ground is really fluid, oidy crusted over by the partially coherent 
and v(iry pai-tially cooled scorisiccous blocks. Removing these, 
wb'^vj practicable, by the help of a pole, we see the sullen red lava 
below. The (piickne^s of the consolidation of the surface of lava 
is rcjinarkable ; wo stand on the solid crust, over what remains of 
yesterday’s current, in a doetp canal, which not long since ran full 
of nwdted rock; on this very hot surface it is requisite to keep 
in motion, if one has any regard for English shoes, but there is no 
other inconvenience. 

“ The air is hot, somewhat like that in the vicinity of iron- 
fumacf!s — which seems, whether it bo so or not, a little deficient in 
oxygen, but no snicdl of sulj)hur, in any combination, and no 
fumes of hydrochloric acid.” 

The products issuing from the cratfu* of Vesuvius arc extremely 
various, as also are the conditions under which they are ejected. 
They may bo roughly grouped under three heads, namely : 1st, 
Gaseous ; 2nd, Liquid ; 3rd, Solid. Under the first wo may in- 
clude carl)onic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, frec! hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, and nitrogen ; under the second, liquid lava and 
streams of boiling water often chargctl with fine mud ; the third 
includes ashes, pumice, lapillo, puzzolana, and volcanic l)ombs. 

The gases referred to have lK?en noticed in the exlialations from 
the fumarolo of the lava of Vesuvius, and escaping from the 
numerous crevices in tlio sides of the vent after the termination of 
an eruption. 

Lava-rocks, although dificring more or loss in mineml character, 
are all found, upon analysis, to l>c cx)mposGd of silicates of alumina, 
or magnesia, with some protoxide of iron, potash or soda, and 
lime. 

The texture of the great bulk of them is stony and granular, 
often highly crystalline ; the component crystals of felspar, augite, 
or hornblende, mica, olivine, and perhaps quartz, being, though 
interlaced and interpenetrating, occasionally as distinct and large as 
in granite.* 


• Hcropc, chop, vii., pp. 110 und 114. 
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Mr. Lobley famishes us in his Appendix * with a list of the 
minerals found about Vesuvius and ^mma on the authority of 
Professor Scacchi. Of these thirty-three occur in Somma, four 
in Vesuvius, four others are common to the lavas of both, and two 
were obtained from the ftimaroles. 

This great disparity in the relative numbers of mineral species 
met with in Somma and Vesuvius lias a most important bearing on 
their origin in volcanic rocks, and confirms tho opinion generally 
held by mineralogists, that a very Largo proixirtion of them owe 
their origin to a slow process of disinh'gration and re-combination 
of tho constituents of volcanic tufts, and lavas, ’in which rain-water 
acts a most important part as carrier. 

The above opinion chiefly refei’s to those compound minerals 
which form the great bulk of Professor Scacchi ’s list, and does not 
in the least invaUdato the observations of Bischoft', Darwin, Forlcs, 
IVIonticolli, and Covelli, as to the formation of crystals of olivine, 
quartz, albitos, loucite, &c., previous to the emission of lava, or 
whilst flowing at an exceedingly high temperature. 

The most glassy and semitransluceut varielicjs of lava are known 
by the name of ‘‘ obsidian.” It does not occur in this condition 
around Vesuvius, but is abundant in the Lipari Islands, Mount 
Ararat, &c. 

Large tracts in Mexico (called Malpais) are covcrctl with 
“ obsidian,” and of it (as from tho chalk-flint in Western EurojM') 
the worshippers of tho sun manufactured their kniv<'s, &c., whicli 
were still in use at the time of the Spanish conqu(*st. 

So long ago as 1825, Mr. ScrojK) arrived at the conclusion that 
tho mobility of tho solid component pjxrticles of liquid lava was not 
duo to the mass being in a stahj of molecular fusion, in which 
condition it never occurs — subaorially, — but to the presence of an 
interstitial fluid disseminated through tho» mass, and tliat this fluid 
was water in a highly comminuted condition. This conclusion ho 
seems to have arrived at from olwcrving that the incandcscieut lava 
at tho moment of its oxi>osuro and in the act of consolidation always 
gave ofiF abundance of steam. 

This hydro-igneous theory of lava has since been remarkably • 
confirmed by the microscopic investigations of Mr. Sorby.f 

The hard materials ejected from the crater are only diverse con- 
ditions of lava. Thus, when by the violent ebullition in tho crater 
a more liquid portion of lava is shot up into the air, it assumes a 
globular or pearshaped figure, and is known os a volcanic “ bomb.” 
Other fragments of lava projected at a slightly lower temperature 
possess ragged, tattered 8ha]>es, and are full of vesicles ; tho heavier 
are called “ scorim,” the lighter “ pumice.” 

♦ ‘ Volnmoos of Oontral Franco,’ pj). iiltttnd ^5. 
t ‘ Quart. Joum. Gcol. Soc.,’ vol. xiv., pp. 45H-500. 
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The smaller fragments shot up vertic^y into the air are re- 
duced by mutual fnction to a sort of gravel called “ lapUlo ; ” still 
further comminuted into sand ** puzzolana/’ and when reduced to 
fine dust, cetieri, or “ ashes.” 

The distance to which these finely-divided ashes have been 
carried is prodigious. During one of the early eruptions of Vesu- 
vius, A. 1 ). 472, its ashes W'cre carried as far as Constantinople, 
where the singular event was afterwards commemorated annually 
on the eighth of the Ides of November. 

Among the siiblimated mineral products of Vesuvius and its 
neiglihourhood we must not omit to mention Sulphur ; it enters 
most largely into the composition of volcanic mineral products, and 
also occurs in a pure state deposited in joints and fissures, especially 
rouua the remarkable crater calltid tlie Solfafcira, ne;ir Pozzuoli, 
one of tlic all-but-oxtinct volcanic vents of the “ Campi Phlegrmi,” 
west of Naples. 

A'^ast beds of this mineral (deposited from the vapours of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) occur both in Iceland and Sicily, and ai-e of 
groat commercial value. 

We come then to the active agent in all volcanic outbursts — 
Water. “ AVatcr,” aays Mr. Scrojjo, “ wo know is converted into 
vapour only at tcmpf'X’atures increased in proportion to the in- 
ert'ased pressure to which it may bo subjected; and when altogeth('r 
hindered from communication with the atmosphere, as in a Papin’s 
digester, or other closed vessel, may be msido red hot without ex- 
panding into vapour.* The moment, however, that an opening is 
made in the enclosing vessel, reducing the pressure to that of the 
atmosphere only, it fljishes instantly into steam with explosive 
viokmce. The same oflcct of course must take ixlaco in an im- 
perfect liquid or i^aste comjxosed of water and any solid matter in 
mechanical suspension or mixtm’o, such as flom', clay, sand, or any 
other granular substance.” 

* Tlio Annalcs dc TI., xxi. ainl xxii., record the experiments of Cagniard 

do Laloiir on the expaiusLon of liquids under pressure. 

Do Datour partially lilled &oino strong glass tubes with A\ater, with ah*ohol, 
witii (dhtT, &c., and furnishetl them with gauges, and he rmetically scaled tlu ni. 
lie thou cautiously raised the txanperature. The aleoliol (sp. gr. 0*844), Avhich 
(M'cupitul two-lifths tlio capacity of the tube, gratlually ex] winded to d»)uhle its 
volume, and then Middeuly di>nppear(Hl in vajKnir, at a temperature of 497"^ Fahr. : 
it then exerted a jiressurc of alxait JJ9 atmospheres. 

Water was fouiul to beeomo gaseous in a space equal to about four times its 
original bulk, at a tempcratun} of about 77^1'^ (that of melting zinc). So great was 
the solvent power of water on glass, at tliis high tempemture, that the addition of 
a litthi eai honate of s(xlii was necessary to diminish the action on the glass, whicJi 
frequently gave way until tliis exjicdient Was adojUed. As the vnjioiirs cooled, a 
j)oint was oh.scrv(‘«l at whieh a sort of cloud filled the tube, and in a few momimts 
after the liquid suddenly rcai>pcared. 

From these experiments it would ajppcar tliat there is a point in the tem- 
))crfiii]ro of every licpiid at wliich no amount of pressure is sufficient to retain it in 
the liquid form. 
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Having thus soon tho potency of water under pressure Jis the 
motive agent, and having the assurance of all observers, that water 
is always present, we may conclude beyond doubt “ that tho rise of 
lava in a volcanic vent is occasioned by tho expansion of volumes 
of high-pressure steam, generated in the interior of a mass of 
liquefied and heated mineral matter within or beneath the eruptive 
onfico.” 

During great eruptions much forked lightning has boon ob- 
serve<l, darting, forth in fr(>qucnt flashes from tho rising column 
of smoko and ashes. IVIr. Seropo thinks that the intense mutual 
friction in tho air of tho ejected solid matter is sulllicient to gene- 
rate it; Professor Pliillips, on the other hand, suggests tlnxt its 
ocourrenee is duo to tho rapid evaporization taking place and tlin 
vast quantity of steam liberated producing electric tension in a 
liigh degree.* 

Professor Phillips mentions the obsoi’vations of Professor Pilia, 
of Pisa, as to the occurrence of Jfames during volcanic eruptions. 
H(j evidently thinks them deserving of full ci'odit, although ho 
admits tliat in tho majority of cases tlu' light (nnanates from the 
surfiice of incandescent lava. \\'o doubt one part of Professor 
Pilla’s observation, that “Hydrogen was i)ercoived hy the smell I ”t 
Surely this should read “ SulpImreUed liydrogen.” 

Tlie theories as to the source of volcanic lioat arc many and 
various, but tho one wdiicli may be said to claim the largest share 
of support is that which attribuh^ the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes to the reactiozx of the interior of our pkinet iqx)!! its 
iqxpormost strata. 

A volcano therefore exists only when* there is a jiermanent 
connection lx‘tween the interior of the earth and the atmosphere. 

That such interior i)ossesses a very high degree of luiat is 
showTi, not only by the state of fusion in which lava issues from 
volcanic vents, but also because, in proportion to the depth, there 
is a gradual increment of tenqKjrature observable so far an the 
solid crust has yet been pierced by artificial means. 

Mr. Hopkins nearly thirty years ago, tmd subsequently Arch- 
deacon Pratt and Sir William Thomson, have condemned sis un- 
tenable, and conti-ary to the known laws of precession and nutation, 
the notion of a globe with a moderately thick crust and a fluid 
interior. 

In order to produce a complete accordance in tho motion of the 
entire mass, it is necessary, according to these authorities, to assign 
a solid crust of at least 800 to |000 English miles in thickness. 

Can any one believe tliat lava is preased up through channels of 
that length ? 


* P, J 14. 


t P. ini. 
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M. Delaunay has, however, clearly shown that "there is a 
fundamental error — not in the mathematical formula, but in the 
condition assumed, namely, that the interior is filled with a free- 
flowing liquid rock.” 

“ The interior fluid can only be of the nature of lava, and that, 
when examined at the surface, however fresh, is a very intractable 
mass, flowing indeed as does t^’ick honey, pitch, or slag ; incaimble 
of moving at the very utmost above a few miles an hour even on a 
slope of 30"^, and on ordinary slopes only one mile,Jialf-a-mile, or 
even thirty or forty feet in an hour. The problem solved by Mr. 
Hopkins, looked at in this light, does really not settle anything as 
to the thickness of the crust of the earth.” • 

“ The globe is continually, thougli very slowly, losing heat ; it 
grows cooler in a very small (legree, and suffers contraction in the 
same small degree.” ... “ From what vre certainly know of the 

constitution of the crust of the globe, it is of unequal strength to 
resist change of form in diflerent parts. The weakest part must 
yield, and if by local yielding the general pressure may be satisllcd 
(which is equivalent to supposing the general pressure determined 
to a small area), the displacement of a small tract may be extremely 
great, and the rocks there bo bent into arches or broken by faults. 
If we are right in our views of the histoiy of the globe, very many 
epochs would arise, when, first in one region, then in another, lines 
or areas of relative weakmiss would be depressed into concave seas, 
and receive a long scries of deposits ; and at other times the same 
areas or parts of them might be re-elevated, producing end-pressures 
^nd violent local flexures or fractures.” 

With these extracts from Chapter XII. of Professor Phillips’s 
book we must now conclude this brief sketch of Vesuvius, hoping 
some day to be able to look at the probable connection between 
lines of volcanoes and volcanic centres and old volcanic areas now 
extinct, in other parts of the world. 


IV. THE AKTIFICIAL PEODUCTION OF ICE 

AND COLD. 

By Db. B. H. Paul. 

The application of heat for cooking food has been considered one 
of the most obvious characteristics by which man is distinguished 
from the lower animals, and there is even stUl greater reason for 
regai’ding the application of tl^ physical agency for various 
economic and industrial purposes, as being one of the circum- 
stances most important in determining the difference between 

VOL. VT. P 
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civilized man and savages, and most conducive in various ways to 
the spread of civilization. 

In most of the industrial arts the application of heat is involved 
in some one or other of the operations to he performed. Through 
the medium of vjiporized water it is the principal moans of locomo- 
tion on land and by sea, as well as the chief source of motive- 
power ; while in the extraction and working of metals and in most 
productive arts, involving chemical alteration of raw materials, it is 
essential for bringing about the various changes to be effected. 
But though chemical alteration is in many cases the object to bo 
attained in manufacturing operations, and then the application of 
heat*is the means by which that change is facilitated, there ai’e 
some cases in which it is desirable to hinder or prevent the chemical 
changes to which certain materials are liable oven within the ordi- 
nary range of atmospheric temperatures. Thus, for instance, all 
articles of food, and especialljj those of animal origin, when kept for 
any length of time at the ordinary temperature, nndtirgo a chemical 
change which renders them unfit for use. They pass into a state 
of putrefaction or decay, and are gradually resolved, under the 
influence of atmospheric oxygen, into the simplest forms of com- 
bination their elements are capable of assuming. For this change 
a certain temperature is essential, and thougli it prol)ably cannot 
be prevented altogether, it is very considerably hindered by a reduc- 
tion of temperature. Thus, for instance, in Siberia, the carcasses 
of mammotlis have been found in a very perf(;ct state of preserva- 
tion, notwithstanding the vast lapse of time they have been buried 
in the frozen soil. In like manner meat, and game, or fish may b(% 
preserved for a long time quite fresh by keeping it at or below the 
temperature of freezing water. 

For tlxis and other purposes which require a low temperature, 
and where it is desirable to abstract heat instead of applying it to 
any substance, ice has been largely emj)loyed, and the importation 
of ice into this country from higher latitudes has become a veiy 
large trade since the year 1840. 

Ice acts as a cooling agent in virtue of the physical fact that, in 
common with all solid substances, it requires an expenditure of heat 
for its conversion into the liquid state. The heat thus applied does 
not produce any elevation of temperature, but as the ice melts it 
disappears, so far as the indications of the thermometer will show, 
and there remains a quantity of water of the same temperature as 
the ice itself. Thus when ice or, still better, snow is mixed with 
three-fourths its weight of boiling water, the water remaining after 
the ice lias melted, lias a temperature of 32° Fahr., the same as the 
ice itself ; the quantity of heat in the boiling water, correspcaiding 
to the interval of temperature between 32^ and 212'’ Fahr., having 
been rendered latent, or expended in effecting the liquefaction of the 
ice. It is in this way that ice cools water, air, or any other substance 
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it is brought in contact with, which has a temperature higher than 
32° Fahr. Hence it will lie seen that reMgeration, or the produc- 
tion of cold, is simjily a manipulation of heat. It is an operation 
in this respect perfectly analogous to the production of a high 
temperature, in so far as both processes consist in the transfer of 
heat from one substance to another, and are subject to the same 
general laws. They are however reverse processes. Thus in 
generating steam, heat produced by the combustion of fuel is 
communicated to water. In making ice, on the contrary, heat 
is abstracted from water, and in this process the water which is 
cooled corresponds to the fuel burnt in generating steam, or in 
converting any other substance into vapour. Just in the same 
way that the fuel in burning yields its heat to the substance 
vaporized, so docs the water, in making ice, yield its lieat to some 
other substance capable of receiving it. 

This is the nature of the work to be done in making ice, and it 
is now necessary to consider the amount of that work requisite for 
producing a given quantity of ice. 

Water at the temperature of 60° Falir. contains an amount of 
beat greater than tliat contained in an equal weight of ice at 
32° Fabr. to the extent of 170 ‘OS lieat units* for each pound, 
consequently to convert water at 60° Fahr. into ice, it is necessary 
to abstract that amount of heat from it. Thus to produce a ton 
of ice the quantity of heat to be abstracted from water at 60° Fabr. 
amounts to 

Iloat units. lb.s. 


382,250 = 2240 x 170*05. 

Tliis is a quantity of heat not more than alxiut one-eigbtietb 
part of tliat cajiable of being generated by the combustion of a ton 
of ordinary coal. 

The moans by which this amount of beat may be alistracted 
from water consist in producing some physical change involving an 
expenditure of heat, and doing this in such a way that the heat 
required for, and applied to that purpose, is alistracted from the 
water to be cooled and frozen. TTie conversion of any substance 
into vapour is a change of this kind, which involves an expenditure 
of heat similar to that taking place in the melting of ice. The 
amounts of heat thus absorbed by various substances in vaporizing 
are as follows : — • 


Water 

I liquid ammonia 
Alcohol .. 
Etlicr 


hrat por Ih. 
Jieat units. 

9061 .. 

.. 900*0 .. 

.. 3G4-3 .. 

.. 162*8 .. 


Autbority. 

Rcgnanlt. 

Fnvre uiul Silbcrmann. 
I Anil rows. 


* Tho unit of Iicat here n^ferred to is the qnnntity of heat required to raise the 
tenipi^raturo of ii pound of water from 40^^ to 41^'* "Falir., or one depree of teni- 
peraturo. 

P 2 
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The amount of heat thus disposed of and rendered latent in the 
formation of steam from water is considerably greater than that 
existing in the latent condition in liquid water, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, that expended in melting ice ; but the vaporization 
of water cannot be applied as a means of refrigeration to any great 
extent, because under the ordinary atmospheric pressure it docs not 
take place readily or with sufficient rapidity at temperatures much 
below the normal boiling point, or 212^ Fahr., and even when the 
pressure is removed by moans of an air-pump, the vaporization of 
water proceeds very slowly at low temperatures. There are, 
however, other substances which vaporize readily under these 
conditions: and, for this reason, they are specially suited for 
artificial refrigeration, although the amounts of heiit expended and 
rendered latent in their vaporization are less than in the case of 
water. Ether, alcohol, and liquid ammonia are substances of this 
kind ; and, according to the foregoing data, expressing tlie latent 
heat of their vapours, the quantities of each of these substances 
which would have to be vaporized, in order to produce a ton of ice 
from water at 60° Fahr., or to produce a refrigeration equivalent 
to the melting of a ton of ice, would be : — 


lbs. 

Ether 2,348-009 

Alcohol 1,049-272 

Liquid ammonia 424-728 


From this comparison it will bo seen that the expenditure of 
heat accompanying the vaporization of liquid ammonia is much 
greater than it is in the case of alcx)hol or ether, and thjt in this 
respect it is the most powerful as a refrigerating agent. But the 
amount of heat rendered latent in the vaporization of any substance 
is not the only, or even the chief point which determines its efficiency 
as a refrigerating agent. The degree of fiicility with which a 
substance vaporizes at low temperatures is of still greater import- 
ance, as will be evident from the following fcible, which gives the 
tension of the vapours at different temperatures below the boiling- 
points of the liquids under normal atmospheric pressure : — 




Ammonia. 

I Ktljor. 

j Alcohol. I 

Waf^r. 

Normal Boiling-point. 

28° 

95° 

! 172° i 

212°P. 

Tension of I 

vapour in 1 
inches of i 
Mercury at I 

III j 

' inclie** 

i 493-64 
i 254-61 I 
181-58 
124-52 ! 

55-03 i 
20-81 ! 
9-45 

iliCh(.‘:9. 

35-81 

17-06 

11-28 

7-22 

2-66 

inchea. 

1 5-26 

I 1-75 

! -96 

i -50 

1 -13 

• 

inrlios. 

2-16 

•68 

•36 

•18 
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Since the tension of a vapour at any temperatiu'e is the measure 
of the facility with which the liquid evaporates at that temperature, 
it will ho seen from the data in this table that, in this respect, there 
is a very considerable difference between the liquids there named. 
Hero, again, the character of liquid ammonia are such as to give 
it a marked precedence over all the other liquids, as a refrigerating 
agent, by reason of its relati*e capability of vaporizing at very 
low temperatures. This substance is in fiict gaseous under normal 
])ressure, within the ordinary range of atmospheric temperature, the 
Ixjiling of the liquid being many degrees below the zero of Fahren- 
heit’s scale ; and at ordinary temperatures it requires a pressure of 
from eight to ten atmospheres — 117 to 150 lbs. per square inch — 
to maintain it in the liquid state. 

Alcohol, although it has a greater capability than ether of ab- 
sorbing heat in vaporizing, is still inferior to ether as a refrigerating 
agent, on account of its l)oiug luuch less readily vaporized at low 
temperatures ; and even ether evaporates so slowly at temperatures 
muen below its normal boiling-point, that it can be used for refrige- 
rating only with the aid of an air-pump to maintain the requisite 
rate of vaporization. 

Liquid ammonia is therefore by far the most efficient material 
to use for this purpose, not only on account of its ready vaporiza- 
tion at low temperatures, but also because its power of absorbing 
heat in that change is but little interior to that of water. 

Another process, in which heat is expended and rendered latent, 
is the expansion of air. The amount of heat thus absorbed is at 
the rate of *069, or about -I'^tli of a heat unit tor each pound of 
air expanded to the extent of *002035, or about ^^.tn of its 
volume at 32'^ Falir. under normal pressure. If therefore air bo 
compressed, say to one-tenth of its bulk, and, after being cooled 
to a low temperature, it bo allowed to expand in such a way as to 
perform mechanical work, such as moving a piston, there 'is an 
expenditure of heat proportional to the resistance overcome and to 
the degree of expansion. Consequently the temperature of the gas 
is reduced during the act of expansion, and this effect may be taken 
advantage of for purposes of refrigeration. The chief disadvantage 
of this method consists in the great exjxjnditure of power reejuisite 
for compressing the air, which involves a large consumption of 
fuel. 

From what has been stated, it will lie apparent that at present 
the choice of a refrigerating agent for producing ice or great 
degrees of cold, lies between ammonia, ewer, and air, and that 
ammonia presents the greatest advantages for this purpose. 

The expansion of compressed air appears to have been the 
means first adopted for making ice, by Dr. Gorrie of America ; and 
in this country ether was the material employed in one of tho 
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earliest ice-iiDikiug uiaichiuGS inveuted by Harrison, in 1856.* This 
wais a very simple, but rather crude amiugement, represented by 
P’ig. 1, and consisting essentially of an air-pump, c, connected with 


Fig. 1. 



tin evaporating vessel or refrigerator. A, on one side, and with a con- 
denser, i>, on the opposite side, so that, by the action of the pump, 
ether was continuously vaporized in the refrigerator, while at tho 
Slime time, the vapour formed was withdrawn and forced into tho 
condenser, where it was liquefied, and then returned to the refrige- 
rator by a lateral pipe furnished with a valve. 

The fundamental principles on which this apparatus was con- 
structed were correct, but there appear to have been several serious 
errors mode in their application, and the plan did not come into 
use in this country. The ether machine was afterwards improved 
by Messrs. Siebo in 1862,t and they have since applied themselves 
HjM'cially to the manufacture of these ice-machines. Most of those 
which have been made Avere for India and other hot climates, where 
it has been found more advantageous to make ice by artificial refri- 
geration than to import it from America, owing to the large amount 
of waste by melting during the voyage through warm latitudes. 

In the year 1860 another apparatus was invented by M. Carre t 
of Paris, in which a very strong solution of ammonia was used as 
the refrigerating agent. The arrangements of this apparatus 'pro- 
vided lor tho condensation of the ammonia vaporized m the refrige- 
rator, in such a way that it was used over and over again, and the 
operation of the apparatus was continuous, as in tho case of the 

• Spccifioalion, No. 747. t Siiecilicfttion, No. 782. J HiKicilication, No. 2501. 
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ether machine. The wooclcut, Fig. 2, represents this appamtus. 
A strong, vertical boiler, a, is charged with a concentrated solution 

Fig. 2. 



of ammonia, to which heat is applied under a pressure of eight or 
nine atmospheres — 100 to 135 lbs. per square inch — and the 
mixture of gaseous ammonia and steam produced, passes off through 
an ascending coil of pipe, n, attached to the upper end of the boiler, 
into a tubulai- condenstT, d, surrounded by cold water, where the 
distillate is cooled and liquefied under the pressure above stated. 
The condensed liquid collects in a receiver, z, and thence passes by 
the pipe eee into the refrigerator s’ at a rate which is regulated 
by a special contrivance. 

The refrigerator v consists of a close vessel with tubes, f, 
closed at the bottom and open at the top, fitting tightly into the 
cover, so that the liquid ammonia surrounds them. Into these 
tulx^s cylindrical vessels are placcA, containing the water to be 
frozen. The upper end of the refrigemtor is connected by means 
of a pipe, a, with a vtissel, u, within which the gaseous ammonia 
discharged from the rijfrigerator comes in contact with a continuous 
supply of cold water and is thereby absorbed, while the solution of 
ammonia produced is removed from the bottom of the vessel h by 
the pump I. In this way the gaseous ammonia is removed from 
the refrigerator and the pressure kept so low tliat the liquid am- 
monia is vaporized continuously, thereby abstracting heat from the 
contents of the tubes f. 

The solution of ammonia produced in the absorber h is forced 
by the pump i through the pipo h h into the outer casing of a 
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tubular vessel, k, called the regenerator, through the tubes of which 
hot water exhausted of ammonia flows in the opposite direction 
from the boiler a. Hero an interchange of temperature takes 
place, the solution of ammonia becoming heated while the exhausted 
liquor is cooled. The solution of ammonia, thus heated, then passes 
on into the closed vessel above the boiler and containing the coil n, 
where it is still further heated, while the gaseous ammonia and steam 
within the coil b are partially cooled and condensed, and it then flows 
by the pipe h into the boiler a, to serve for a re 2 )etition of the process. 

The hot liquor exhausted of ammonia meanwhile flows from 
the boiler in a regulated current through the pipe J into the tubes 
of the regenerator k, thence through a cooling worm, m, surrounded 
by water, where its temperature is sufficiently reduceil, and then 
passes into the absorber h, furnishing the supply of water for 
dissolving the ammonia as already described. 

This machine has been largely used in the south of FiUiice for 
efiecting the crystalh'zation of salts by cooling, and several liavo 
been sent out to India for anaking ice. 

In 1862 Mr. Kirk,* of the Bathgate Chemical Works, invented 
a machine in which the alteinate compression and expansion of air 

was apphed as the means 
of refrigeration, on the 
same principle as Stirling’s 
air-engine for obtaining 
motive power. Tliis ma- 
chine, which is represented 
by Fig. 3, has n^n used 
in parafiiu oil works for 
elfecting the separation of 
sohd paraffin from the oil ; 
it has also been worked at 
Messrs. Flower’s brewery 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
one has been sent to China 
for making ice. The ar- 
rangement of the machine 
is very good ; but for 
making ice it is expensive, 
on account of the relatively 
large expenditure of power 
required. Messrs. Mort and 
Nicolle,t of Sydney, in Aus- 
tralia, have quite recently 
patented another apparatus, in which the expansion of cold com- 
pressed air is proposed to be apphed ; but the principle on which it 

* 8pcciiloatiuii, 121 s. f Spccificatioo, No. 3278. 
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is based appears to be erroneous, and it is not likely to be effective 
for refrigeration, besides which their apparatus is far too compli- 
cated in its arrangements. Several other patents have been taken 
out for ice-making machines, but those already mentioned are the 
principal ones which have been tried. 

An improved form of thf ammonia apparatus, which compiises 
some novel features of very great importance in regard to the use 
of that material for refrigeration, was patented by Mr. Reece * in 
1867. The arrangement of this apparatus is shown by Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4. 



The boiler a is charged with water or a very weak solution of 
ammonia, and the steam, discharged under a pressure of 100 lbs. 
per s<|uare inch, passes by the pipe a o to the bottom of a Coffey’s 
analyzer, n, consisting of a tall columnar vessel with a series of 
plates arranged one above the otlier inside. Into the top of this 
vessel a concentrated solution of ammonia is pumped contmuously, 
and in from plate to plate it meets the ascending current 

of high-pressure steam, the effect of their contact being to convert 
the ntYimnT^ia. into gas, while the stearii is condensed and flows back 

* !:!<pccificatioii, No. 1621. 
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to tbo boiler a. The gaseous ammonia passes out of the 
analyzer by the pipe g into a tubular rectifier, d d, where the 
remaining steam is condensed and separated, while the ammonia 
passes on through a condenser, f f, where it is liquefied, and then 
flows through the pipe e to the refrigerator, h, the supply being 
regulated by a cock, n. 

Meanwhile a regulated current of spent liquor passes from the 
boiler into a long tube, c, called the heater, fitted with an internal 
set of tubes, through which the concentrated solution of ammonia is 
forced by the pump j, into the top of the analyzer. By this means 
the solution of ammonia is heated, and at the same time the hot 
liquor from the hoiler.is sufficiently cooled to be supplied to the 
absorber i, into wdiich it is forced by the pressure of the boiler, 
through the pipe x x, fitted with a cock, w, to regulate the supply. 
In the absorber i this water becomes saturated with gaseous 
ammonia dischaigcd from the refrigerator h, and the resulting 
strong solution of ammonia is then pumped out into the analyzer. 

The important feature of this arrangement consists in the 
application of the analyzing column b, and the rectifier n d, by 
which it is intended that the dehydration rf)f the ammonia should 
be carried so far that the condensed liquid passing into the refrige- 
rator may l>e practically free from water, while in Carre’s apparatus 
the liquid supplied to the refrigerator contains 25 per cent, of 
water, and only 75 per cent, of actual ammonia. 

The effect of this difference upon the working of the apparatus 
would be very great. Thus, for instance, the distillate passing from tho 
boiler of Carre’s apparatus, is separated into 95 per cent, of a liquor 
containing 25 parts of ammonia — which after being cooled is used 
for sullying to the absorber --and 5 per cent, of a distillate con- 
sisting of ^ ammonia and ^ water; which passes through the con- 
denser without any further separation of the water. Therefore only 
J of the liquid supplied to the refrigerator is ammonia ; and since 
water, at the temperature of from — 22^ to — 40” Fahr., which 
is produced in the refrigerator, is capable of dissolving and retain- 
ing in solution its own weight of giiscons ammonia, only two- 
thirds of tho ammonia in the liquid supjdicd to the refrigerator 
will be available for refrigeration, tho remaining third being 
retained by the water in that liquid, so that there will be a residuum 
of solution of ammonia, which must be run off from time to 
time from the refrigerator. Therefore sineg tho effective refrigera- 
tion in an apparatus capable of making 5 cwt. of ice on hour from 
water at 60 ’ Fahr., mizst be equivalent to the vaporization of 106 lbs. 
of ammonia within that time, it would be requisite to produce in 
the condenser a distillate at the rate of 212 lbs. per hour, for of this 
quantity 53 lbs. will bo water, and that water will retain 53 lbs. of 
ammonia in solution, leaving only 106 lbs. availablo for refrigera- 
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tion. Then, since the cooled exhaust-liquor, as introduced into tho 
absorber, already contains 25 per cent, of ammonia, it will dissolve 
only , of its weight more of ammonia ; and consequently to main- 
hiin the required rate of vaporization it will bo necessary to supply 
at the rate of 200 gallons exhaust-liquor per hour to the absorber,* 
and to pump nearly one ton of ammonia solution per hour into 
the boiler, against a pressure of ten atmospheres, which will require 
an expenditure of power to Jie extent of -^-horse power per hour. 

Ill tho apparatus devised by Mr. Eeece, on the contrsiry, it is 
proposed that the aiunionia solution should be separated by the 
operation of the analyzer into 75 per cent, of liquor, containing five 
parts of ammonia, which is to return to the boilers, and into 25 per 
cent, of gaseous ammonia, which after lieing completely dehydrated 
ill tlie rectifier, is to be delivered to the refrigerator almost en- 
tirely free from water. In this case, therefore, fiths of tho ammonia 
distilled would bo available for refrigeration, while in Carre’s ap- 
paratus not more than ^'ilh of it is available. Then, since the 
(.‘xhaust-liquor in lieece’s apparatus would contain only 5 per cent, 
of ammonia, instc'ad of 25 2)(-‘r cent., as in Carry’s apparatus, it 
would bo capable of dissolving a further 20 jicr cent. Consequently 
for the same amount of work only J th as much would be required 
as in Carre’s ap]iaratus, and there would bo only -Vth as much 
solution of ammonia to be jmmped bsick into tho analyzer. 

These are advantages of a very striking and important nature, 
and, if realized practically, they would offer for the first time an 
opportunity of utilizing to the fullest extent the great capabihties 
of ammonia as a refrigerjiting agent, in such a way as to surpass 
all others in efficiency. 

Littlii has hitherto been done in the apj)lication of artificial 
refrigeration to tho making of ice in this country; buf in hot 
climates, remote from natural sources of ice, it has be<*n found 
to work very advantageously. Apart, however, from the actual 
])roduetion of ice, which from our proximity to Norway can be 
cheaply obtained themeo in great abundance, there are many other 
pmqjoses for which artificial refrigeration can be of great service. 
In preparing salt meat, for iiistsince, a certain degree of cold is 
required to enable the meat to lake the salt, and in this case the 
use of an apparatus capable of jiroducing cold at pleasure would do 
away with the expense attending the transport and storing of largo 
quantities of ico. Again, tho influence of cold in preserving meat, 
fish, and other provisions, is sufficiently well established to justify 
the belief that artificial refrigeration might be applied with great 
advantage, not only in the transport of such materials from the 
country to the metropolitan markets, so as to ensure their arrival 


Sec RejMirl by llej^uauU, Bulard, and Pouillci, ‘ Comptes llcudiu/ 1802 . 
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in better condition, but also as a means of compensating that 
nncerti^ and variable relation between supply and demand which 
sometimes renders articles of foo<l excessively dear, and at others 
reduces their value to almost nothing. Large quantities of pro- 
visions are constantly being destroyed as untit for food, on account 
of damage during transport, or from being kept too long, and this 
nugbt in all probability be prevented if suitable means were ap- 
plied to keep them cool, while being brought to market, and to 
store surplus supplies at a sufficiently low temperature for their 
preservation. Enormous quantities of fish are at times destroyed 
or carted on the land for niiinure, because, in the absence of any 
means of preserving an unusually largo supply, it is not worth the 
cost of transport to mjirket. In like manner the importation of 
what may be called tire wiiste meat of the Australian colonies. 
South America, and of other countries, appears to depend mainly 
on a practical solution of the problem, wnether a sufficiently iow 
temperature for preserving the meat fresh can be maintained during 
the passage to England, at such a cost as would afford a profit on 
the trade. 

Another of the purposes to which artificial refrigeration may bo 
applied with advantage, is the brewing of beer, especially as the 
necessity for cooling power is of uncertain occurrence, and varies 
very much according to the season, so that there is too great a risk 
in keeping a store of ice for the purpose, to admit of its being so 
much practised as might bo desirable. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that so little has been done hitherto by brewers in applying 
artificial refrigeration, for with the exception of Messrs. Flower, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who were the first to put up a machine for this 
purpo|e, and of Messrs. Trueman, Hanbury and Buxton, who have 
lately put up one of Siebe’s ether machines at their brewery, 
there is, perhaps, no other brewery where artificial refrigeration is 
practised. 

The practical benefit of such a means of producing cold at will, 
without incurring the expense arising from the waste of ice kept 
in store, has been well illustrated by the results obtained by Mr. 
King , the engineer to Messrs. Trueman’s brewery, during the 
autumn of last year. The apparatus worked there is capable of 
producing five tons of ice within the twenty-four hours, with a 
consumption of coal at the rate of ten tons per week, or about 
7s. per ton of ice produced ; and the additional cost corresponding 
to expenses for labour, waste of material, and interest on first 
outlay, would probably fall far short of the average price of ice 
during warm seasons, when it is most ia demand, and sometimes 
rises as high as 21. per ton. But this is not the whole of the ad- 
vantage capable of being realized in such a case by applying arti- 
ficial reffigeration. In many cases it is by no means necessary for 
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oltjeel in view to prodnoe ice, and, in fsMst, there may be a very 
advantage yarned by not doing so. Thus, for instance, Mr. 
Amg-has, by an ingenious contrivance, arranged the working of his 
apparatus in such a manner that the refrigeration is applied directly 
to the material to be cooled, without making ice or n»ng any 
refrigerating medium ; and by this means he has succeeded, with the 
apparatus just referred to as capable of producing five tons of ice 
in twenty-four hours, in obtaining, during the same time and with 
the same consumption of fuel, an effect equivalent to the production 
of no less than fourteen ions of ice. This reduces the cost of the 
work done very considerably IxjIow the estimate already given, and 
the fact serves well to show ■what great benefit may be derived 
from the judicious application of refrigerating apparatus. 

Among other purposes to which it has been proposed to apply 
artificial refrigeration, is the cooling of the air in dwellings, and in 
passenger ships passing through tropical regions ;* and there are, no 
doubt, many other cases in which it might be usefully employed. 


V. ON SOME EEOENT SPECTEOSCOPIC EESEAECHES. 

By William Huggins, F.E.S., Hon. Sec. E.A.S. 

It is the intention of the writer to give in this article an account 
of some of the more recent additions to our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies which have followed from the application to them 
of that elegant and most searching method of analysis for which 
science is laid under lasting obligation to Eirchhoff. 

The circumstance that in astronomy so large an amotfht of 
new and important knowledge has been gained, will not appear 
sui^rising when we consider how peculiarly spectrum analysis, 
which enables the observer to be independent of his distance from 
the source of light, and also of the len^h of time that the light has 
been on its way to him, is adapted for an examination of the light 
of the heavenly bodies, which are, for the most part, independent 
sources of light of a high temperature. Indeed the light of the 
sun, of the stars, of the nebulae, and of comets, was written over 
with unread hieroglyphic characters, which, when the key was 
furnished by the German physicist, revealed to us information, 
such as it had appeared to man almost vain to hope ever to 
obtain. 

Spectrum analysis, which consists in the skilled int^retation 
of the minute peculiarities by which spectra are distinguisned, and 

• Mr. Shand, ‘ Society of Arts Journal,’ xvii., 97. 
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the mode of its application to terrestrial objects and to tho heavenly 
bodies, are now too generally known to need description here. "It 
may be well, however, to state the principal fonns under which all 
spectra may be classed, and tho interpretation which, in tho present 
state of our knowledge, we are justified in giving to these different 
spectra, when the light has been emitted by bodies rendered 
luminous by a high degree of heat. It is necessary to make tins 
distinction, as it is not purposed to describe the spectra of fluores- 
cent and phosphorescent substances.* 

Tho spectra of all highly heated bodies may bo referred to 
three typical forms. 

First Form . — When the continuity of the coloured band into 
which the light is dispersed by the prism remains unbroken either 
by bright or by dark lines, blow, jxs a geneml rule, such a spec- 
trum may be intei-preted as telling us that the body which emitted 
the light is in the solid or liquid state. Further than this, a con- 
tinuous spectrmn gives to us no information of tho nature of tho 
source of the light, for aU solid and liquid bodies arc characterized 
by a continuous spectrum, whatever their chemical nature may be. 

Such is the interpretation which, as a general rule, and unless 
there should exist circumstances rendering a solid or liquid (;on- 
dition of the source of light highly improbable, ought to bo given 
to a continuous spectrum. In certain cases gases may give a 
spectrum which is continuous. Br, Balfour Stewart has pointed 
out that as gases and vapours possess a power of general or indis- 
criminate absorption, in addition to tho elective absorption peculiar 
to each gas, it would follow that a gas when luminous would also 
emit light of all refrangibilities, producing a continuous spectrum, 
in addition to the spectrum of bright linos which is peculiar to the 
gas, and further, that the intensity of this continuous spectrum 
would bo in proportion to the opacity of tho gas. 

Besides this consideration, the researches of Plficker and Frank- 
land have shown tliat, under certain conditions of temperature and 
density, the bright lines of some gases expand, and so a spectrum 
may bo produced which would not be distinguishable from that of 
tho light of a solid or liquid body. 

Seco^id Form. — Spectra belonging to this class consist of bright 
lines. These lines tell us that the source of the light is luminous 
gas. Further, since, so fex as observation extends, each gas and 
vapour is distinguished by a set of lines peculiar to iteelf, it 
becomes possible to discover if any of tho substances known to 
us are present in the source of light. This method of analysis is 
not invalidated by the circumstance that the appearance of the lines 
may be greatly modified, or even altogether changed, under dif- 

• For an account of tho sjxKitm of fluorescent and phoaphoroscont 1)ndioa, tlio 
reader is referred to ‘ I^a Tjumiero/ by E. Becqncrel, vol. i. l^aris, 1867. 
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ferent conditions of temperature and density, as is well known in the 
case of nitrogen, the vapour of sulphur, and some other substances, 
for throughout all these changes each gas behaves in a way peculiar 
to itself. 

As far as our knowledge goes, there appears to be but one 
exception to the statement that a spectrum of bright lines indicates 
luminous gas. Bunsen found that when solid erbia is heated to 
incandescence, the continuous ipectrum contains bright bands. 

Third Form . — This typo embraces all spectra in which the 
continuity of the colours of the 8j)ectrum are interrupted by dark 
lines or bands. These gaps in the spcctrmn, which indicate that 
light of certain refrangibilities is wanting, do not t<>ach us anything 
of the source of light itself, but show the existence, without the 
source of light, of vapours at a lower tempeniture, which, by a 
selective power of absorption peculiar to them, have quenched the 
light of certain periods of vibration only, and have not been able to 
make up for the light tliey liave taken, by light of their own. As 
the kinds of light absorbed by each va 2 )onr correspond precisely 
with the set of bright lines which tliat vapour emits when in a 
luminous sbito, a comparison of the bright lines of substances that 
arc known with the dark lines seen in a spectrum will show whether 
the vapours through wliich the light has i)assed are those of any of 
the bodies with which we arc acquainted. The bright spcctriun, 
in which the dark lines occur, must be questioned for information 
of the source of the light itself, according to the principles stated 
under the first form of sjiectra. 

The foregoing statements form the canons of interpretation by 
which wo are to be guided in our explanation of the sjjectra of the 
hciavenly bodies. 

The most important reennt intbimation obtained respecting the 
jioc^d stars results from the application of spectrum analysis in a 
new direction. 

Under certain conditions, which will be stated, the spectrum of . 
a luminous body is adapted to tell us whether that body is moving 
towards or from the earth. 

It may be well, however, to point out in how remarkable a 
manner this new application of prismatic analysis supplies a want 
which astronomers had come to regard as one that could not be met 
by any method of observation within our reach. The stars, though 
apparently so immovable that they can serve as the figures on the 
dial-plate of the heavens to which all sensibly moving objects may 
be referred — the fiaaed stars, as it is still convenient to c^ them, 
are not absolutely motionless, like fiery studs riveted in the canopy 
of heaven. These brilliant points are found to shift their places to 
a minute extent relatively to each other. Small displacements are 
found which must be interpreted to represent a proper motion 
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peculiar to each. Now, by ordinary methods of observation, that 
part only of a star’s motion which is transverse to the line of sight 
can bo detected, for the motion a star might have in the visual 
direction, either directly towards the earth or from it, would not 
cause any apparent change of position of the star, and would there- 
fore remain undetected. 

The method of photometry was clearly too coarse and too un- 
certain. Too coarse, for the eye, ‘ even when aided by suitable 
instruments, could not liope to distinguish the minute increase or 
decrease of brightness which would correspond ^to any velocity we 
could with probability assign to the stars, even if the observations 
were repeated at inten'als of a thousand years. Too uncertain, 
for if the variations in the transparency of our atmosphere could be 
certainly eliminated, the large number of stars, of which the light 
is known to be variable, would forbid us to regai-d any alterations 
of brightness tliat might be observed, as trustworthy indications of 
the approach or recession of the star. 

Now this radial motion of a star, which eluded our methods of 
observation, does record itself most fortunately in small alterations, 
which can bo distinguished in the spectrum of its light. If the 
star be approaching the earth, a line, either light or dark, in its 
spectrum will be found to have moved from its proper place towards 
the blue end of the spectrum ; if the star be receding from the earth, 
the hne will liave moved in the opposite direction, towards the rod. 
The amount of shift of position produced by a star’s motion will 
express exactly the proportion which its motion bears to the velocity 
of light. As the rate of propagation of light is known, the velocity 
of the star may bo found. 

The refrangibihty, or the colour of a ray of light, or what is 
the same thing, the place in the spectrum which the light would 
take after it had passed through a prism, is determined by the 
number of pulsations or waves which meet the eye, or fall upon 
the prism, in a second of time. The special characW which dis- 
tinguishes red light from violet light consists in that the waves 
of red light are nearly as long again as those of extreme violet 
light. Now the velocity of propagation through the ether is 
precisely the same for all tlie colours of the spectrum. Bed, yellow, 
green, blue light, emitted by a distant star, would reach the earth 
at the same instant, and it is for this reason that a new star, at the 
first moment that its light fiiUs upon a human eye, appears of its 
true colour. Light travels with a velocity of about lo5,000 miles 
in a second of time, a series of waves therefore extending through 
185,000 miles enters the eyes each second. Now as it is upon the 
length of the waves, or upon the number contained in the series 
that enters the eye in a second, that a judgment is formed of the 
colour of the light, or the place of the light*in the spcctnun after 
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passing through a prism is determined, it follows that any circum- 
stances which would alter the length of the wares rdaiively to the 
(hserver, or in other words cause a large number of waves to enter 
the eye in a second of time, would cause a change in the colour or 
refrangibility of the light so fiir as the observer was concerned. 
An alteration in the velocity of the propagation of light would 
effect a change of wave-length,, not, of course, intrinsically, but as 
measured by the eye which i entered, or the prism through which 
it passed. Less than twice the actual velocity of light would cause 
red light to be changed into violet, and all the other colours, the 
yellow, green, and blue, to be raised into force of that quality which 
exists in the long invisible spectrum beyond the violet. 

Now it is obvious that the velocity of light is virtually altered 
to an observer moving in the direction in which the light is 
travelling. If the observer advances to meet the light, the velocity 
with which it enters his eye is increased, a longer series of waves 
falls upon the retina in a second of time, each wave appears 
shorter, and he therefore ascribes to the light a different colour, a 
higher refrangibility, than* he would do if he were not advancing 
to meet the light. There is no change in the light itself, the 
alteration consists in a new relation of the observer to it. 

To a swimmer striking out from the shore, each wave appears 
shorter, and ho passes a greater number in a given iuterval in 
proj)ortion to the speed of his progress through the water. If the 
distance between the men in a single file of soldiers be taken to 
represent the length of the waves of light, the distance will be 
diminished to a man meeting the soldiers, for he will pass a greater 
number of them in a given time than if he had been standing 
stiU. 

Further, since the cliange of refrangibility depends alone ujx)n 
the continually sliortoiial distance between the observer and the 
source of the light, it is obviously of no moment whether the 
motion of approach belongs to the observer or to tho source of the 
light. It requires no consideration to see that an opposite change 
in the refrangibility of the light will be produced by a motion of 
recession between the oljserver and the source of the light. 

The idea that an effect upon the refrangibility of light wotild 
be produced by a motion of tho observer or of the source of the 
light towards or from each other, is due to Doppler, who stated at 
the same time (in 1841) that an analogous change should take place 
in sound. ‘In 1845 Doppler’s theory was put to the test by Ballot, 
who published a series of acoustic experiments which confirm the 
correctness of the theory in the case of sound. 

The comparatively slow velocity of sound through the air 
makes it an easy matter to give to the sounding body or to 
the listener a relative motion sufficiently great to produce a very 

VOIi. VI. Q 
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sensible alteration in the pitch of the sound. In the case of light, 
however, which travels with a velocity of about 185,000 miles per 
second, it would be necessary to give to the luminous body and the . 
observer a relative motion of 20 to 30 miles per second, ev^ for 
such a minute change as could be just detected by a powerful 
spectroscope.* 

The change in sound can be observed under many circumstances. 
The pitch of a railway- whistle when a train in rapid motion has 
passed the station of the listener is no longer the same as it was 
when the train was approaching. The sound of the whistle re- 
flected hrom a wall is different from the sound which comes directly 
to the observer’s «ar. If two tuning-forks soimdiug in imison 1)6 
held in the hands, and if at the same moment one hand be thrust 
suddenly forward and the other hand I)e drawn quickly backward, 
immediately to a listener standing in front of the exj)erimentalist 
the rmison will Ije interrupted by beats which tell of a differ- nee of 
pitch produced on his ear by the opposite motions of the forks. 
I)opplor in 1841 proposed by a similar consideration to account for 
the remarkable difference of colour observed in some double stars. 
But here he went \vrong, for ho overlooked the important circum- 
stance, that if a star could be conceived to be moving with a velocity 
sufficient to alter its colour sensibly to the eye, still no change of 
colour would he perceived, for the reason that beyond the visible 
spectrum, at both extremities, there exists a store of invisible waves 
which would be at the same time exalted or degraded into visibility, 
to take the place of the waves which had been raised or lowered in 
refrangibility by the star’s motion. No change of colour, therefore, 
could take place until the whole of these invisible waves of for(M) 
had been used up ; which would not be the case until the relative 
motion of the source of light and the observer was several times 
greater thtin that of light. 

These considerations bring into prominence the conditions that 
must be fulfilled before the alteration of the refrangibility of light 
by the relative radial motion of the source of light and the observer 
can be employed to detect the motions in the line of sight of tlie 
heavenly bodies. It is essential, first, that we can ascertain the 
original colour or refrangibility of some part of the light at the 
mom^t when it left the star ; and, secondly, that wo can recognize 

Tho writer thought it might be possible, to obtain an experimental illustra- 
tion of the principle discussed in this article by observing an induction spark 
taken between electrodes of sodium placed at a little distance apari;. It seemed 
possible that by the force of the spark the sodium', in a state of vapour, might bo 
carried from one electrode towards the other with a velocity sufficient to alter tho 
refrangibility of tho lines of sodium when tho spark was viewed in the direction in 
which it was proceeding. Several experiments, with a largo induction coil, were 
made with the necessary care, but it was found that the vapour of the sodium 
remained vciy close about the electrodes, and no change of position of the lines 
in the spectrum could bo detected. 
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this particular part of the light again in tho spectrum of the star’s 
light. 

Spectrum analysis enables us to obtain the information and to 
nudee the recognition which are necessary. When, by moans of a 
group* of dark or bright lines, we learn the presence of a terrestrial 
substance in the star, we possess the means of knowing with the 
greatest exactness the original refrangibility of those lines ; and 
rarther, these dark or bright lines are objects which can be easily 
recognized, and can bo compared directly with the lines produced 
by the same substance on the earth. By this method an observer 
can detect any minute shift from their original position which the 
lines may have suffered from the motions of the star and tho earth. 

For such an investigation it was necessary to choose a brilliant 
star, in the spectrum of which there were strong and very distinct 
lines, and which, by their coincidence as a group with the bright 
line of some terrestrial substance, showed that they were produced 
by the vapour of that substance in the star. Of all the stars which 
the writer had compared with terrestrial elements, when working 
with his distinguished friend. Dr. W. Allen Miller, Treas. B.S., 
Sirius appeared to fulfil most nearly these conditions. 

The spectrum of Sirius (see woodcut) contains four very strong 
lines; two of these were found to be coincident, as seen in a 
spectroscope of two prisms, with bright lines of hydrogen ; a third 
line is probably also to be regarded as a line of hydrogen. In 
addition to these strong lines, the spectrum is furrowed from end 
to end by nmnerous fine lines. Among these were found lines 
indicating the presence of sodium, magnesium, and iron. Nearly 
all stars of which the light is white or nearly so give a similar 
spectrum. 


Spectrum of Sirius. 



Of all these lines, however, there is only one (^e strong line 
due to hydrogen and coincident with Fraunhofer’s F) which could 
be seen with the necessary distinctness when the powerful battery 
of prisms required for this delicate investigation was employed. 

It may be well here to give an answer to an objection which 
may suggest itself to some readers. If the line in the star is not 
absolutely coincident with the line of hydrogen, would not the 

Q 2 
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simple interpretation that the substance in the star is not hydrogen 
he preferable to the somewhat out-of-the-way hypothesis that the 
line has suffered a small displacement by the motion of the stor? 
Certainly it would, if we had one line only for comparison, ^ince, 
however, there are two strong lines in different parts of the spec- 
trum, coincident, within the power of an ordinary spectroscope, with 
those of hydrogen, and a third line almost certainly coincident tmder 
similar circumstances, the probability is so great that hydrogen exists 
in the star, that we are, probably, justified in assuming that such 
is the case, and therefore in ascribing any very minute want of 
coincidence which a more powerful spectroscope may reveal, to a 
change which the light has undergone since it left the star. 

The question then presented itself^ how large a spreading out 
of the spectrum would be necessary in order to detect such a 
velocity of motion as might be expected from the observed proper 
motions of the few stais of which the parallax is known. The 
spectroscope which the writer had hitherto employed consisted of 
two prisms, and was competent to show a shift of position in a 
line equal to the distance which separates the lines I) of sodium, 



which would be equivalent to a velocity of about 190 miles per 
s^ond. The velocities in a direction at right angles to the line of 
sight of the few stars, of which the distance is known, lie between 
twenty miles and sixty miles per second. An apparatus, therefore, 
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equal to about seven prisms was needed to detect the amount of 
motion which was to be expected. 

The circumstance that the writer possessed two fine compound 
prisms by Hofmann, of Paris, and some other considerations, led to 
the construction of an apparatus of the form represented in the 
woodcut on the opposite page, a is an adjustable slit, h an 
achromatic collimating lens, of 4*5 inches focal length; e repre- 
sents the small telescope wii-i which the spectrum is viewed. The 
train of prisms consists of two compound prisms, giving direct 
vision, d and e, and three simple prisms, f, g, h. The compound 
prism marked e is permanently connect^ with the telescope c, 
with which it moves. The compound prism is so fixed that 
it can be removed at pleasure when the dispersive power of the 
instrument is reduced from about six and a half prisms of 60° 
to about four and a half prisms of 60°. It was with this 
instrument that the observations were made; but an apparatus 
in many respects superior has since been constructed ibr the 
writer. 

A diflSculty of some importance, and which had been expected, 
had now to be overcome. It was necessary to contrive a method 
by which the light from a substance to be compared with a star 
could bo made to pass through the prisms in such a manner that 
the spectrum of comparison should be with certainty in absolute 
coincidence with the spectrum of the star. When the light to be 
compared is refie^ted into the instrument in the usual manner, by 
moans of a small prism plsiced before the slit, a very small alteration 
of the position of the source of the light will cause the two spectra 
to shift upon each other to an amount much larger than the small 
differences of position which were to be sought for. In the former 
researches of the writer this source of possible error was constantly 
kept in view, and guarded against by a frequent comparison of the 
hues of sodium reflected into the instrument with those from a flame 
containing sodium placed before the object-glass. When the lines 
of sodium, as seen in both spectra, wore truly coincident, the appa- 
ratus was considered to bo in perfect adjustment. This method, 
however, was not found to be trustworthy for the more delicate 
investigation now in hand, since there existed the risk of a slight 
accidental displacement of the spark, or of the mirror by which it 
was refletsted into the instrument, which would produce an error 
much more serious with the larger dispersive power ntfw in use. 

After the trial of some other methods, an arrangement was 
adopted which was found to be perfectly trustworthy. Two pieces 
of thin glass, silvered by floating them in a silvering solution, were 
fixed at an angle of 45° in front of the slit, a small space of about 
inch being left between them for the passage of tlie pencils of 
light from the object-glass. The invaiiaoility of position of the 
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terrestial light relatively to the miiTor was ensured h^ making it 
pass through a small hole in a plate of ebonite. This plan pos- 
sessed two other important advantages. The two identical spectra 
of comparison were seen, one above the spectrum of the star, the 
other below it ; and further, as the rays from the terrestrial light 
were divergent, they encroached a little upon the pencils from the 
object-glass at the slit, and caused the lines in the two spectra, of 
comparison to overlap for a little distance the spectrum of the star. 
This state of things greatly assisted the eye in forming a judgment 
as to the absolute coincidence or not of a line in a star with that of 
a substance compared with it. 

The comparisons, even when effected in this way, were not 
trusted to alone, but were checked by' independent observations 
made when the light of comparison was placed before the object- 
glass of the telescope. 

To return to the observations of Sirius. The only line in the 
star that could bo successfully observed is the strong line at the 
position of Fraunhofer’s F, which is duo to hydrogen. Now this 
tine of hydrogen is subject to great modifications under different 
conditions of density. Hydrogen at the atmospheric pressure 
gives a broad band of difihsod light ; it was, therefore, necessary 
to employ the hydrogen at a small tension. The light of rarefied 
hydrogen is resolved by the spectroscope into three bright lines. It 
is with the line at the blue extremity of the green that the com- 
parisons were made. 

In Fig. 4 of the Plate these lines are represented. 

As the result of numerous observations on many nights, it was 
found that the narrow line of rarefied hydrogen did not coincide 
precisely with the dark lino of Sirius, but appeared to be a little 
more refrangible. 

After the excessive care that had been taken to eliminate every 
conceivable source of error, it is believed that the want of coinci- 
dence of the line in the star with that of hydrogen, may be accepted 
as a shift produced by the star’s motion. The amount of the 
displacement represents a velocity of separation between the star 
and the earth of about 41 miles per second. 

The writer then obtained evidence from experiment that the 
want of coincidence of the narrow bright line of rarefied hydrogen 
with the centre of the band in Sirius was not due to an unsymme- 
trical expansion of the line as the tension of the gas is increased. 
For this purpose a modified form of Sprengel’s aspirator was con- 
structed, and also a condensing apparatus, with which the sj^tra 
of hydrogen and some other gases were examined under different 
pressures. It is obvious that the hydrogen in Sirius is at a pres- 
sure considerably less than that of our atmosphere at the surface of 
the earth, but is more dense than the hydrogen in the solar afrno- 
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Bj)hero by which F is produced. This conclusiou is in accordance 
with the presumably enormous mass of Sirius, as suggested by its 
great intrinsic splendour, which, according to some calculations, is 
393 times that of our sun. Some more recent comparisons of its 
light by Alvan Clark, however, would give a somewhat smaller pro- 
portion. 

The platform from which the astronomer observes is itself in 
rapid motion. The earth a moving through space, in its orbit 
round the sun, at about 19 miles per second. The part of the 
earth’s motion, which will be in the direction of any star, either 
towards it or from it, will be different for different seasons of the 
year, and according to the star’s position relatively to the plane in 
which the earth moves. 

At the time the observations on Sirius were made, the earth was 
moving firom the star with rather more than half its orbital velocity ; 
this would leave about 30 miles due to the star iteelf. 

Another correction has to be applied. It appears probable that 
the whole solar system is in motion towards the constellation 
Hercules, with a velocity of about 4 or 6 miles per second. As 
Sirius is situated in a part of the heavens opposite to Hercules, its 
motion must be further reduced to about 26 miles per second, the 
remaining (about) 15 miles of separation between the earth and 
Sirius being due to the two cairacs just assigned. 

The true motion of Sirius will consist of this radial motion from 
the earth, compounded with the transverse motion which is diown 
by a small displacement of the star relatively to the neighbouring 
stars, and is known as its “ proper motion : ” this apparent motion 
represents a velocity of the star from 24 to 40 miles per second, 
according to the value which is assigned to the parallax of the star, 
that is, according to the distance at which we suppose it to be from 
the earth. 

There are in the proper motion of Sirius certain periodic 
inequalities which led to the prediction, that there existed a body 
very near to Sirius, a prophecy which received a remarkable fulfil- 
ment by the discovery of a companion star to Sirius by Alvan Clark. 

We now pass to some observations on that strange and mysterious 
order of heavenly bodies, the Ndivlse. The writer’s former observa- 
tions showed that the prevalent opinion, that all these objects were 
swarms of bright stars too remote to be separately distinguishable, 
could no longer be maintained. A large part of these objects 
give a remarkable spectrum (Fig. 2, Plate), which app^urs to be 
peculiar to the nebulm. It consists essentially of three bright lines, 
though in some objects a continuous spectrum and a fourth line are 
also present. The writer showed that within the limits of tibe 
apparatus he then employed, the brightest of the lines was coincident 
with the brightest of the lines of nitrogen, and the third line with 
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one of the lines of hydrogen. These objects were thus shown to be 
masses of luminous gas, of which the principal constituents were 
hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Now it appeared possible that the application to these objects 
of the more powerful spectroscope, and more exact methods already 
described, by which the apparent coincidence of the nebular lines 
with those o£ nitrogen and hydrogen would be subjected to the test 
of a spreading out of the spectrum, three or four times as great as 
that previously employed, might furnish new information on two 
important points. 

If the coincidence of the lines was found to be no longer main- 
tained, then if it should be seen that both lines were, to ^ about the 
same amount, a httlc more or a little less refrangible than the 
corresponding terrestrial lines, there would be reason to conclude 
that the want of coincidence was due to a motion of the nebula 
towards or from the earth. If a want of coincidence were obsi-rved 
in one line only, or in both lines, but in difierent directions, then 
there might be reason to infer that one or lx)th lines were not 
really due to the substances nitrogen and hydrogen. 

A careful re-examination of the nebula in Orion on several nights 
showed that the coincidence of one lino with nitrogen and one lino 
with hydrogen was perfectly maintained, a result which appears to 
show that the lines are really emitted by hydrogen and nitrogen ; 
and further, that this nebula is not receding from us with a velocity 
so great as 12 miles per seeon^ for such a velocity added to the 
earth’s motion at tho time would have produced a sensible sliift of 
the lines. If, however, the nebula were moving in the opposite 
direction, it might have had a velocity of approach as great as 
20 miles per second, for half of this amomit would have been 
annulled by the earth’s motion from the nebula. 

Tho method of placing the spark before the object-glass brought 
into notice a feet of sufficient interest to be recorded. Tlie great 
loss of brightness which followed from the distance at which the 
induction spark passing in nitrogen was observed, showed itself 
alike in the case of hydrogen and nitrogen by the total extinction 
of all the lines of the spectrum, with the exception of tho one line 
in each spectrum which is found in the nebulae. Tho obvious 
inquiry suggests itself whether the other lines of hydrogen and 
nitrogen were also originally present in the light of tho nebulai, 
and ^ve been quenched on their way to us. As the nebulae are 
objects of sensible size, we cannot attribute the extinction of tho 
lines to the effect of distance alone. If one had reason to believe 
that the feinter lines of nitrogen and hydrogen have been extinguished 
on their way to us, we should have experimental evidence of the 
absorptive power on light, which, from theoretical grounds, was 
ascribed to cosmical space by Cheseaux and the older Struve. 
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A fourth line haa been detected in spectrum of the nebula 
of Orion, by Lieut. Herschel, in India, which appears to agree in 
position with a fourth line seen by the writer in the nebula 18 H. 
IV., and which is probably coincident with a line of hydrogen. 
The fourth line in the nebula of Orion has been also seen by Lord 
Bosso and by Professor Winlock, of the Harvard Observatory. 
These observers also suspect t’ 3 existence of some otlier extremely 
hiint lines. 

The writer expects after a short time to continue his researches 
on the motions of the stars, and on the spectra of the nebulae, with 
more powerful instruments than those ho has hitherto employed. 

In the years 1806 and 1867 the writer observed the spectra 
of two small comets. The spectra of both these objects were 
compoimd, showing that part of the light was reflected and part 
prohctbly emitted by the cometary matter. Last year two comets 
of superior brightness appeared, which permitted a more complete 
analysis of their light to be made. , 

The first of these was the return of the well-known comet of 
Brorsen, which was examined from May 2 to May 13. The second 
comet, a still brighter one, was discovered independently by Win- 
nocke and by one of the assistants at the observatory of Maraeilles. 
This comet was observed in June. 

The spectra of these comets, which consist nuiinly of three 
bands of light, are represented in Fig. 2 of the Plate. These sets 
of bands, though they occur in similar parts of the spectrum, are 
far from being identical. It may be that from the faintness of 
Brorsen’s comet the Imnds could not be traced so far; but even 
if it were so, this circumstance would not explain the considerable 
diftereuco of position which exists between tne bright weU-markal 
beginning of the middle band. The positions of the bands in the 
spectrum are shown by the solar spectrum which is placed at the 
head of the dhigram. 

The morning after the observations of comet II., the writer was 
surprised to find that its spectrum appeared to agree exactly with 
one of a series of the spectra of carbon, as obtained from the 
decomposition of various carbon compounds which the writer had 
prepared a few years before. Two of these spectra are given in 
Pig. 2. It will b(5 seen that though the light emitted by the 
carbon in both cases consists of the same refrangibilities, in the 
upi)er spectrum of the diagram the bands in the spectrum are 
resolved into mirrow bright lines, while in the second spectrum, 
imder similar conditions of the slit and of temperature, the bauds 
remain undivided. These spectra are given not as exclusively pecu- 
liar to the particular combinations of carbon from which they were 
obtained, but as types of the spectra of a wide range of carbon 
compounds. The upper spectrum of bright fines was obtained 
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by passing a powerful induction-spark between the points of plati- 
num wires, sealed in glass tubes, through olive oil. A similar 
spectrum id given by the spark in cyanogen. The other spectrum 
of unbroken shaded light was obtained by the spark in olefiant gas. 

It is with this mc^ification of the spectrum of carbon that the 
spectrum of the comet appeared to agree precisely, not only in the 
position of the bands, but also in the special characters of the light 
of each band. The circumstance that in the comet's spectrum 
the bonds become shorter as well as fainter towards the more 




ro&angible limit of each band was duo to the arrangement of light 
in the comet itself. The appearance of the comet in the telescope 
is represented in Fig. 1 ; the slit was placed across the head of 
the comet. The greater brightness of the central spot permitted 
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the middle part of each band, which was due to the light of thia 
part of tho comet, to be traced to a greater distance than the 
marginal parts which w^e produced by the fainter portions of the 
comet. 

The same evening the writer put this apparent identity of J;he 
comet’s spectrum with that of carbon to the test of a direct com- 
parison of the two spectra. For this purpose a jar of olefiant gas 
was prepared, and the compa>!son was made in tho manner shown 
in tho woodcut. 

The glass gas-holder a, containing olefiant gas, was connected 
by a flexible tube with a glass tube, 6, into which platinum wires 
woro soldered. This tube was so fixed that the spa^ between the 
wires was suitably reflected by the small mirror e into the spectro- 
scope attached to tho telescope, so that the spectrum of carbon 
appeared directly below the spectrum of the comet. 

Very careful comparisons on that evming and similar direct 
comparisons on a subsequent night showed that in every particular 
tho spectrum of the comet was similar to that of the spectrum of 
carbon as obtained by the decomposition of olefiant gas. The lines 
of hydrogen which are prominent in the spectrum of the gas were 
not present in the comet’s spectrum. 

Considering that the apparent identity of the spectra rests upon 
the positions of three bands and also upon the special characters of 
the distribution of the light in them, the conclusion may, perhaps, 
be considered well founded, that the source of a part of the cometary 
light is really due to carbon. 

The difficulty of accepting what appears to be the obvious 
teaching of these observations arises from the very high tempera- 
ture necessary to raise carbon to a state of vapour ; for it appears to 
be alone when carbon is in the condition of luminous vapour that 
the characlieristic spectrum of the bright bands appears. A degree of 
heat sufficient perhaps even for this purpose has been experienced by 
a veiy few comets. A temperature less excessive might be indeed 
sufficient, if we were firee to suppose that comets consist of some 
compound of carbon which is decomposed by the sun’s heat. 

It is right to state that phosphorescent and fluorescent bodies 
give spectra containing bright bands. The former phenomenon 
appears to be restricted to sohd and highly-rcflcctive homes, and the 
phosphorescence emitted by them is not seen so long as they are 
exposed to light. The phenomenon of fluorescence, when a nearly 
transparent liquid becomes an object of some brightness by absorb- 
ing me nearly invisible rays of the spectrum, and then dispersing 
them in a degraded and more luminous form, is less inconsisteint 
with the small reflective power of cometary matter. 

The violent commotions and internal changes of comets when 
near the sun seem, however, to connect the light they emit mther 
with a condition of great heat. 
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Some further considerations and speculations relating to cometary 
matter, and the phenomena wliich comets exhibit, will be foimd in 
a paper presented by the writer to the Boyal Society.* 

The invisibility on ordinary occasions of the bright prominences 
which appear round the sun at the time of a total solar eclipse is 
not due to the great splendour of the solar disc, for the sun could be 
easily eclipsed artificially by suitable diaphragms, but to the imper- 
fect transparency of our atmosphere, which, on this account, near 
the sun is much brighter than the prominences which lie beyond it. 
When, however, the great natural diaphragm, the moon, cuts off 
the sun’s rays before they reach the earth’s atmosphere, the screen 
of illuminated air no longer exists, and the fainter phenomena 
beyond are seen. 

In order to render the prominences visible without an eclipse, it 
is necessary to reduce by some means the light from the air in a 
much greater prt>portiom than the light of the prominences. It is 
possible to do so, because while the solar light of the atmosphere 
consists of all colours of the spectrum, the light of the prominences 
is made up of three rcfirangibiliti^ only. Any method, therefore, 
wliich would spread out the colours, or would produce absorption 
on certain parts of the spectrum, would diminish the brightness of 
the air relatively to that of the prominences, and might render 
them visible. 

Though to Mr. Lockyer is due the first published statement of 
the possibility of rendering tho prominences visible by the spectro- 
scope, the same idea liad also occurred, quite independently, to the 
writer, and to Mr. Stone, F.II.S. The writer tried the method on 
several occasions without success, in consequence of not knowing in 
what part of the spectrum the lines of tho prominences would be 
found. When their places had been determined approximately by 
tho observations in India of the solar eclipse, with the same instru- 
ment, he found the bright lines at tho first moment of looking for 
them. Nearly three years ago it occurred to the writer that the 
form and appearance of the objects might be seen by means of 
coloured glasses and other absorptive media, by which the parts of 
the spectrum in which the bright lines occur could be isolated, and 
the light of all other refrangibilities extinguished by abserption. 

By this method, combined wnth a modified form of spectroscope, 
he lias found that it is possible to see tho outlines of these objects. 

In this connection it may 1x5 well to refer to an observation 
made on the spectrum of a solar sj)ot. Tho sun’s surface, when 
seen under favourable conditions, consists of aggregations of bright 
bodies, between which are minute spaces, more or less dark, wliich 
are known as tho “ pores.” Such is the normal state of things, but 


* * Pliil. Trans.,' 18«8. pp. 560-64. 
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temporary phenomena are of frequent occurrence, in which some of 
these minute pores are enormously increased in size, and become 
“ spots.” The inner portion of these spots is not uniformly dark, 
but contains usually a still darker spot. The writer in one instance 
found that the hght of the inner part of a spot was about tlirce 
times that of the light of the atmosphere near the sun’s limb. 
When the light of the umbra is examined in the spectroscope the 
lines of Fraunhofer are foun increased in width in a small degree, 
as is shown in the Plate, Fig. 8. Mr. Lockyer made independ- 
ently a similar observation. In April, 1868, the writer found in 
the spectrum of a spot that the lines 0 and F were not widened. 
This observation is of some interest, now that we know that two of 
the three bright lines of the prominonees are coincident with the 
dark lines C and F. 

The writer prefers not to build any speculations on these facts 
at present, since, in his opinion, the precise state of things which 
constitutes a sun-spot is not certainly known. The fragmentary 
character of the latter portion of the article has been owing to the 
writer’s desire, not to omit some recent observations in this won- 
derful method of analysis, which promises to aid us in the solution 
of numerous cosmical problems hitherto deemed inscrutable, and 
greatly to extend our knowledge of the universe. 


VI. THE FUTUEE WATEE-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

By C. W. Heaton, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital. 

The long-expected Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Water-supply 
will, it is to be hoped, be presented to Parliament in the course of 
the present session. Its publication will probably put us in pos- 
session of the most important document ever issued on this most 
important subject ; for it is imderstood to contain many new and 
some rather startling results, in addition to the complete epitome of 
previously acquired knowledge, which was to be expected from the 
mgh reputation of its authors. In the meantime the public slumbers, 
as it generally does in England in the intervals of the periodical fits 
of energy in which so much of the real work of reform is done. To 
one whose study has brought him face to face with any of the great 
problems of sanitary reform, it is, indeed, a never-ceasing wonder 
that slumber, in the presence of such fearful ‘Questions, ^omd at any 
time be possible ; and ho is apt to feel thankfm to any monitor — even 
to the death-dealing cholera — that succeeds in awakening men to 
life and work. It is marvellous, certainly, that so enUghtened, 
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wealtihy, and practical a nation as wo boast onrsely^ to can lire 
on in peace in the midst of such foul imparity as riots on every side 
of us ; that we can oven sleep in our beds and forget that tens of 
thousands of our feUow-couutrymcn are annually falling victims to 
this curse of man’s stupidity and sloth, to this vampire of filth which 
haunts our towns and villages. And our wonder is increased when 
we remember the ineffably disgusting nature of the filth with which 
we are poisoned ; that we are in very truth, in many cases, drinking 
and breathing human fiscal matter ; and that the only consolation 
we are offered in these cases for the nasty fact, is the comforting 
assurance that it is very much diluted ! ” 

In considering the question of water-supply, it is important to 
notice at the outset, that it is inseparably associated witli another 
question, which, for this and other reasons, is equally pressing, 
mhncly, the question of the disposal of sewage. The Beports of the 
Bugby Sewage Commission, and especially the elaborate and exhaus- 
tive Third Boport, published in 1865, seem to leave no doubt upon 
this point ; and it is satisfactory to find that the Pollution of Bivers 
Commission has adopted its suggestions, and has recommended the 
enforcement of sewage irrigation as the only way of preserving 
the purity of the streams. Many practical difficulties will no doubt 
have to lie overcome, and some few doubts will still have to be cleared 
up, before this simple and rational method of iitilizing sewage can 
be generally adopts ; but enough has already been done to prove 
that success, in the great majority of cases at any rate, will be a 
matter of certainty. The Bivers Commissioners appear to have 
satisfied themselves upon one important point, and assert, in their 
Beport on the Biver Thames (1866), “ that no ground exists for 
serious apprehension of miasma from fields irrigated with sewage.” * 
If this process were generally and thorotfghly applied, if the 
sewage were really passed through, and not merely over, the land, 
and the filtration, when necessary, repeated a second time, there 
would of course be a vast improvement in the quality of the river 
water. Land irrigation is by fiir the best mode of purifying sewage 
which is known, and is immeasurably superior to any method of 
precipitation. Precipitation, indeed, although it may, and often 
does, diminish the amount of organic mutter present in solution in 
sewage, is rather a process of clarification than of absolute purifica- 
tion ; wh^eas the action of grass-land is a chemical action, and, when 
properly applied, there can Ite no doubt that it affects a considerable 
alteration in the quality as well as quantity of the dissolved organic 
matter.f It will be seen that the urgent necessity for the adoption 
of this system raises a new question in regard to water-supply. It 

♦ P. 12. • • 

t Way, Evidonco beforo Select Committee on Lea River Conservancy Bill, 
May, 1868. 
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may be asked whether, sapposing the water of a river can be kept 
free from the contamination of all sewage except that which has 
been filtered through meadow land, it will be safe to use it for 
drinking purposes ? An absolute answ^ cannot as yet be given to 
this question ; but considering the large amount of organic matter 
which often remains in solution in such filtered sewage,* and the 
extreme risk of the filtration b ng in some cases imperfectly effected, 
it is highly improbable that water so contaminate could ever be 
* used with safety. For the sake of the rivers, and for the sake of the 
land, the sewage must be purified ; but it i^ould not be forgotten 
that, after aU its purification, it will still be sewage— the diluted 
and somewhat modified excreta of human beings — and as such will be 
disgusting, and possibly dangerous, as an article of food. Whether 
purified or not, the sewage, it is evident, must in most instances be 
discharged into the nearest river ; and wo are therefore led by this 
view of the case to the general inference tbnt rivers, below the 
highest points at which they receive sewage, are unfit sources of 
water-supply. 

But the subject of the sewage-contamination of water cannot be 
dismissed quite so easily as this. Very contrary opinions are held 
in regard to it ; for although no one doubts that water largely con- 
taminated with recent sewage is likely, or, rather, almost certain to 
lead to epidemic disease, mtiny persons believe that, provided the 
admixture be small and that it has flowed for some miles down the 
stream, the well-known self-purifying })ower of the water, due to 
its dissolved oxygen, will have destroyed aU organic bodies in it, 
and have render^ the sewage perfectly innocuous. This is the 
view held, very naturally, by the Loudon water companies, and 
strenuously supported by I>r. Letheby, their consistent and zealous 
advocate. The question has been chiefly argued in relation to the 
cholera, and it will therefore be convenient to keep to that issue, 
although it must not be forgotten that sewage-polluted water is 
quite as deeply implicated as a cause of other forms of ^idemic 
^ease. Let any one who doubts this read the ‘ Eeport on Typhoid 
Fever at Tottenham,’ by Dr. Seaton, and at Buglawton, by Dr. 
Buchanan. Both are printed in the Appendix to the Ninth Beport 
of Mr. Simon, the medical oflSlcer of the Brivy Council, 1867. 

This last-named Beport, together with the excellent ' Beport on 
the Cholera Epidemic of 1866,’ by Dr. Farr,t which forms the 
supplement to we Twenty-ninth Annual Beport of the Begistrar- 
General, afford ample materials for a consideration of this question, 
a consideration which is forced upon us by its close and intimate con- 
nection with our immediate subject. It is unnecessary to multiply 
pr<]»& that water contaminated with choleraic discharges is a frequent 

* ‘ Third Report of the Sewago Oommission, 1865,’ p 46. 

t Published 1868. 
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cause of tibie disease. Some of the most striking were adduced bj 
Dr. Frankland, in the admirable paper which he contribnted to this 
Journal in July, 1867. To the cases there quoted may be added 
the fnghthil sporadic outbreak at Theydon ^is, in Essex, in the 
autumn of 1865, where nine persons out of a family of twelve, 
iTifilnt ling servants and a visitor, died of the disease in a few days, 
and where it was distinctly proved that the first patient, and some 
of the others in turn, had from a defect in the sewage arrangements 
caused a contamination of the well-water. 

The history of the epidemic in Newcastle in 1853, quoted by 
Dr. Farr, is not less instructive. But it must be understood that 
these numerous instances would be overstrained if we argued from 
them that choleraic water was the solo cause of choloi*a. Other 
causes, no doubt, are efficient in many cases for the propagation of 
the disease. Contact with cholera patients ; tlie washing of their 
clothes ; dust impregnated with choleraic dischai’ges ;* and the noxious 
emanations of sower gases, have all been traced as causes in cases 
where water could not have been concerned. Dr. Maephersonf 
quotes the case of the Baltic fleet, in which distilled water only 
was used, and in w^hich a violent eindcmic took place ,* and in his 
lucid Eeport on Cholera in Southampton, in 1866, J Dr. Parkes excul- 
pates the water-supply altogether, and succeeds in fixing the stigma 
upon the exhalations from a large volume of sewage winch was 
being pumped through an open conduit at the time. This case is 
the more important, because the number of deaths reached a total 
of over 20 to 10,000 of the population, and because a similar 
cause is alleged by Mr. Orton as conducing to the epidemic in East 
London. 

In all these dissimilar cases, however, there is one common 
circumstance to be noted, and to that the communication of the 
disease is almost invariably to be ascribed. The dejections of 
the sick, whether carried by air, water, or direct contact, have 
undoubtedly the power of infection ; and the elaborate researches 
of the last few years have illustrated the cause of this power in 
a most remarkable manner. The zymotic theory of cholera — ^that 
theory which traces the origin of the disease to the presence and 
development in the intestinal canal of some peculiar form of 
organized matter — has for the last twenty years had many 
adherents, and the evidence of observation and experiment in 
support of it has increased materially of late, and has acquired a 
very high value. The subject is not one for a chemist to dwell 
upon, but it is impossible to avoid a slight reference to it here, os 
it lies at the root of the question of the safety of river water. Those 

* Dr. Mudge, ‘Med. Times and Gaz.,* May 18, 1867. ^ 

t * Med. Times and Gaz.,* July 13, 1867. 

X ‘ Ninth Report to Privy CJouncil/ p. 244. 
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who require more detailed and trustworthy information may find 
abundance in Dr. Farr’s Cholera Report, and also in Appendix 
No. 11 to Mr. Simon’s Ninth Annual Report ; both of which Imve 
been already quoted. The final conclusion of the best observers 
on the subject seems to be, that the active agent in cholera is to 
be found in certain “ choleragenic molecules ” (they receive difierent 
names by different writers), or germs of very low forms of life. 
These molecules are exceedingly minute — not more than { nr Sog th 
of an inch in diameter — and seem to bo indistinguishable in appear- 
ance, though so very different in power, from tlie molecules of other 
zymotic diseases.* Tliey are discliarged in myriads in the flux of a 
cholera patient ; and hence it probably is that this flux is the main 
agtait in the conveyance of the disease. Dr. Fju*r proposes to call 
them “cholrads,” and the choleraic matter contfiining them “chol- 
riue." There is great convenience in the use of those terms, and for 
the future I sliall adopt them. By careful ex2)eriments Avith this 
cholera matter Ilallier succcteded in cultivating it in various arti- 
ficial soils, and producing definite forms of fungoid growth. Dr. 
Thiersch, in 1854, and more conclusively. Dr. Burden Sanderson, 
in 18(i(J, nmde exjjcrimcnts on the action upon mice of papers 
sto('j)ed in cholera flux. Both foimd that a disease closely resem- 
bUng cholem could be produced in this way ; and these and other 
similar experiments seem to leave no doubt that this is the normal 
mode in which the infection is conveyed. "What it is chiefly 
important to notice hero is, that the specific poison of cholera 
is in all probability not a definite comj)ound, like arsenic or strych- 
nine, but a series of extremely minute solid particles, each of wliich, 
if placed in suitable conditions, may by fissiparity develop into an 
infinite number. The number which may 1)0 communicated to a 
river by the discharges of a single cholera patient can, of course, 
only be guessed at. One thousand millions of the cholrads would 
not occu2)y a larger space tlian a pin’s head; and Dr. Farr gives a 
curious calculation, founded, for illustration, on the assumption 
that their numl)er in the cholera flux is equal that of the 
globules in the same volume of blood. According to this calcu- 
lation, a single patient would introduce into the river no fewer 
tlmn 41,769,000,000,000 of the cholrads. Now, the volume of 
the TJjames at high water, fiv)m Bow Creek to Toddington, may be 
taken approximately as 14,000,000,000 gallons, and each gallon 
might, therefore, become contaminated with 2983 cholrads ! t The 

* locale. To whoso marvellously on refill observations much of our knowledge 
on this subject is duo. 

t An error occurs in Dr. Farr’s calculation, arising from tho circumstance 
that Vierordt’s estimate of tho number of the blood -corpuscles is copied from the 
Gth edition of ‘ Carpenter’s Physiology,’ where it is incorrectly given as 5,069,000 
jier cubic ccntiinHre, instead of per cubic millimetre. I have introduced the right 
ligiires in tlio text. 
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general properties of cliolrine, as far as they have been ascertained, 
are well summed up by Dr. Farr. Its development is arrested by 
acids; and this, no doubt, accounts for the efficacy of sulphuric 
acid in premonitory diarrhoea, and affords a probable explanation of 
the apparently partial and occasional action of the poison. No 
doubt, certain favoiirable conditions of the body arc necessary for 
the development of the germs, and these conditions may chance to 
be absent in any given number of cases. Dr. Frankland has found, 
as Chaveau found with vaccine granules, that cliolrine cannot bo 
separated from water by filtration — a fact which, from the exceeding 
minuteness of the cholrads, is not to be wondered at. Careful 
filtration, no doubt, removes very much of the noxious matter, the 
chofrads being probably enhingled by the solid matters separated ; 
but their complete separation would appear to be impossible. This 
most alarming fiict is, however, to some extent, neutralized by the 
probability that a certain quantity of the poison is required to 
render its operation at all a matter of likelihood ; * and by the 
further certainty that the germs cannot live for any great length 
of time in the water, unless recent foecal matters are present ; in 
which case, it is of course possible, that they may develop and 
reproduce themselves in the water, though no distinct evidence 
on this point has been obtained. Finally, a certain external tem- 
perature is necessary for the action of the poison ; and when present 
in small quantity, it is absolutely impossible to detect it by chemical 
methods. 

The whole history is unpleasant in the extreme ; and the drinkei*s 
of sewage-contaminated water will be apt during warm weather to 
think more of the horrible possibility connected with their sparkling 
beverage, than even of any of the probabilities which its vendors 
may be able to allege in its defence. To take the case of the present 
water-supply of London. There can be no doubt that the sewage 
of thousands upon thousands of persons is thrown into it before it is 
collected by the companies. When cholera is prevalent, cholrine must 
be thrown in with this sewage, which at all times must contain the 
germs of some zymotic disease. Now it may bo, and probably is in 
many cases, that the whole of the soluble organic matter is oxidized 
before it is consumed as drink ; but who would like to trust to this 
probability ? And even if the whole of the unorganized matter of 
the water were oxidized, there exists no security t^t the organized 
germs, the really mischievous part, would also be oxidized and ren- 
dered inert. Dr. Frankland points out,t that such germs would 
probably resist oxidation for a longer time than mere organic matter 
m solution. To quote his forcible illustration, an egg t^own whole 

♦ Fair, ep. ciL, xr. 

t Frankland and Armstrong * On the Analysis of Potable Waters,’ Jonrnal of 
the Chemical Society, March, 1868 . 
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into tho Thames at Oxford would probably retain its vitality at 
Teddington ; but tho same egg, if it had been broken and its con- 
tents beaten up in water, might have suffered complete oxidation in 
the same time. 

Although, therefoie, we may for the present be forced to remain 
contented with doing our utmost to secure tho minimum of sewage- 
contamination in our water-supply, it is highly probable that in the 
future these makeshift precditions will not satisfy us. It behoves 
ns of course to be extremely careful in deciding on radical changes 
in our water-supply ; for although the case so far looks very black 
against sewage-contaminated water, the possibility must not be lost 
sight of, that it may ultimately break down altogether, and the 
Ijondon comjtanios succeed in proving tliat no possible harm can 
arise under any circumstances from the use of their water. 

The history of London water-supply and its connection with 
the cholera is a very important element in the inquiry to which we 
arc thus impelled. Some points in it have been made the subjects 
of very fervent, if not acrimonious discussion, and to these points 
it is now necessary to allude as briefly as possible. Tlie three last 
epidemics of cholera in London have found three different conditions 
of water-supply ; and Dr. Fnrr has proved in the clearest manner 
that the progressive amelioration which has been effected in the 
quality of the water, has been accompanied by a corresponding 
diminution of tlie mortality of the disease. It is unnecessary to 
quote evidence on this point, because Dr. Frankland has given 
enough to convince any sane person, in his before-named article in 
this Journal. The fact is not indeed, as far as I am aware, doubted 
by any one. ‘ The Metropolis Water Act of 1852,’ which pro- 
hibited the London companies, after the 31st August, 1865, from 
drawing their supply Ijelow the tidal points of the Tliames and its 
tributaries, and compelled thorn to filter it, was undoubtedly the 
cfiuse of tho very slight virulence which marked tho epidemic of 
1866 in all tho districts of London, with the important exception 
of those which were supplied from one reservoir belonging to the 
Fast London Water Company at Old Ford, Bow. We all know the 
terrible catastro])he that befel tliat fated region; we all read at 
the time, with lively sympathy and horror, the vivid narratives 
which week by week were compiled by Dr. Farr and the other 
investigatoi's of the tragedy. The story need not here be told in 
detail. The acuteness of Dr. Farr soon suggested a probable cause 
for the localization of the outbreak ; and Mr. Netten Badcliffe, 
who was specially commissioned by the Privy Council to inquire 
into the circumsWee, and whose elaborate Eeport is printed as an 
Appendix in the Ninth Beport of the Medical OfScer, foimd himself 
compelled to adopt his hypothesis. It cannot now be doubted that 
the water of the ordinary reservoir at Old Ford was, on a particular 
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ocpision, shortly beforn the outbreak in Ejist London, contaminated 
with some unfiltcrod and probably foul water from one of two open 
reservoirs on the other side of the river Lea. Shortly before the pro- 
bable date of this contamination (for the exact date cannot bo fixed), 
the first two deaths from cholei-a in this district had occurred in 
Priory Street, J3romley, about COO yards lower down the river. The 
open reservoirs were clo.se to the river, which in this place is tidal, and 
tne banks which divided them from it were almost coiiiainly porous. 
It is theretbiie alleged that some portion of the poisonous discharges 
of the two Priory Street victims, which were undoubtedly thrown 
by the sewer into the Lea, found its way into the open reservoirs, 
and being from one of tht'se admitted into the covered reservoir, 
carried its deadly infection throughout the whole district. Such is 
the result arriv(!d at by Mr. Itadcliffe from a variety of considera- 
tions, the chief of Avhich may Ix) taken to bo the necessity of some 
definite cjiuse having been at work to produce so peculiar and well- 
defined an efU‘ct. lie establishes with gresit force the general 
localization of the epidemic in the sul)-districts supplied with the 
water, and discusses seriatim all the causes which could be con- 
ceived to have occasioned this localization. Altitude, soil, density 
of population, filth, sewerage, and locality, are all consuh^red in 
turn, and are all dismissed, either as not having been unfavourable, 
or as not having presented any marked diflerences from the condi- 
tion of other places. By the application of this method of exchasion, 
he is led to the adoption of the water-theory which I have stated, 
and which has received the adhesion of Mr. Simon, as well as of Dr. 
Farr, who, in fact, originated it. He writes with singular modera- 
tion and impartiality, and has saved his opponents much trouble by 
the care with which he has pointed out the Aveak points of the 
theory. 

It was, of course, not to be cxijcctcd that views so damaging 
to vesfixl inforcsts should 2 )ass unchallenged ; and a keen conti’O- 
versy lias, in fact, lieen waged in regard to them, although the bulk 
of the medical profession has, I believe, accepted the conclusions of 
the Government ofiicials. The most able collection of arguments 
tliat I have seen on the other side of the question is from the pen 
of Mr, Orton, the medical officer of health for the Limehonsc dis- 
ti-icl,* who has suggested some points which, as oven Mr. Radcliffe 
admits, present grave diflicultics. lie argues that East London 
was in a very much worse condition than the rest of London in 
respect Ixith of filth and of sewerage ; and the picture which he 
draws of the sanitary condition of the neighbourhood is very strik- 
ing, and is described with unusual power. The account of the 
Limekiln Dock Sower, with its filthy windings, its syphons, or 

‘Kt'itopt to the Itofo'il of Works fDi* the Tiiiiichonso Disfriot for t)io voarendincr 
Jiitily-tlrtv, 
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semicircular channels, intended for carrying sewage under canals, 
but serving, in addition, to collect and store up the more solid filth ; 
its ventilating shafts and gully-gratings, and its final discharge 
into Limekiln Dock, is highly suggestive; and in reading the 
description, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that so noxious a 
set of conditions must have contributed in some measure, at any 
rate, to the virulence of the explosion. 

Tlie high and middle levels of the northern drainage system 
unite at Old Ford, and the united torrent is cairied on to Barking 
Creek. The u nfinished low-level sewer, “ choking with filth, from 
whatever source it came, probably from Pojdar, took its course in 
this direction, right through the centre of the Limehouse district, 
on either side recking with pestilence, into llateliffe Highway.” 
My own local knowledge is not sufficient to enable mo to decide 
u|Km the extent to which these various abominations may account 
for the sharp boundaries of the area of explosion ; but Mr. Eadcliffe, 
while admitting their i)robable influemee, docs not regard them as 
sufficient to account for the special phenomena observed. He 
remarks that East London was not 2 )cculisxr in rf'spcct of unfinished 
sewerage works, for that all places on the lino of the low-level 
sewer must have been in the same condition, and that the middle 
and high level sewers flowed through many places besides East 
London. But, on the other hand, it must bo romeml)ored that the 
mere circumshinee of these places being situated higher ti 2) the lino 
of th(j sower, would, as Mr. Orton remarks, render them less likely 
to sufier injury from the sewage, the sewage Ixang less in quantity, 
and probably less foul. Bo tliis »is it may, it csinnot bo doubted 
that the influence of filth on the course of the epidemic is deserving 
of careful m( 2 uuy, and tliis is freely admitted by Mr. EadclilTe 
himsfdf 

Another formidable objection to the water-theory of the explo- 
sion is founded by Mr. Orton on the fact that cerfaiin places, and 
notably Stamford Hill and North Woolwich, Avhich were continu- 
ously supplied from the Old Ford resciToir, did not suffer from 
cholera. The circumstance is highly remarkable ; and Mr. Radcliffe 
is only able to explain it by showing the 2 >ossibility that tlie infected 
■w'atcr was rc'ally not distributed to the phices in question until the 
day after the contamination, when the 2 wison may be supposed to 
have become too dilute to be operative. Dr. Farr, however,* while 
noticing the fact that water was distributed to North Woolwich on 
the constant system, a circumstance tlmt, by ensuring the main 
being full at the time of the contamination, would probably 2 )rcvent 
the district from receiving the firat portions of the conteminated 
water, suggests that in these remote districts the cholrine might 


* ‘ Cholcnx Kepori,’ xxn ii. 
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well be supposed to have become precipitated, iu virtue of its greater 
density, before the water was delivered. Mr. EadclifFo * makes the 
important admission that he holds the immunity of these places to 
be latal to the idea that the water of the Old Ford reservoir was, 
during the epidemic, constantly and directly impregnated with 
choleraic poison by infiltration from the river L(*a. If this he true, 
the case against the East London Company must rest entirely on 
the use, on one occasion, of water from the open reservoir ; and the 
whole explosion must then be traced to the two deaths in Priory 
Street. 1 own I think this admission goes too far ; for, looking to 
the whole circumstances of the epidemic, coupled with the history 
of other epidemics, I am constrained to admit the strong proba- 
bility that the water-supply was implicated ; and yet, on the other 
hand, I am unable to refer the whole explosion to the limited cause 
assigned by Mr. liadcliffe. My reasons for this rejection of J\lr. 
Kadcliffe’s theory may be stated briefly. 

The two deaths in Priory Street took place on the 27th of 
Jimo, 1866. It appears probable that the contamination of the 
Old Ford reservoir occuiTcd early in July, and the distribution of 
unfiltered water must therefore have followed the deaths in a few 
days’ time. In the week ending July 14th the outbreak may be 
said to have commenced in East London ; but tin; real force of it 
was not manifested until the following week, when the deaths sud- 
denly rose to a most alarming extent. The following figures, taken 
from Table 21 in the Appendix to Dr. Farr’s ‘ Cholera liejjort,’ will 
serve to illustrate the progress of the epidemic. They refer solely 
to the East districts of London and the district of West Ham. 

Wc.-ck piiiling TVatbs from Cbolero, 
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An examination of these figures naturally suggests thq inquiry. 
How many of these deaths can ho supposed to have been the effect 
of cholrine discharged into the sewer on Juno 27th ? Now, the 
experiments of Thiersch and Dr. Saunderson, already quoted, prove 
that cholrine, at any rate when dried on paper, is almost inert, 
when fresh, attains its maximum of activity on the third day, and is 
again inert by the sixth. 

Probabilities are, therefore, against the idea that the discharges 
of the two Priory Street patients, could have acted as poison, unless 


• ‘ Rpport,’ p. 325. 
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they were actually drunk within six days afterwards, that is, before 
July 4th. Moreover, the period of incubation of the poison in the 
body is believed to be short. Dr. Farr says on this subject, “ There 
is reason to believe that the period of incubation is as brief as the 
term of attack in fatal cases of cholera ; the cholrine often acts as 
suddenly as any of the poisons.”* And again, in another place, 
“ It may now be laid down as an established law, that water into 
which cholera dejections fiiid their way produces cases of cholera 
all over the district in which it is distributed for a certain period 
of time ; and that if the distribution is in any way cut short, tho 
deaths from cholera begin to decline within about three days of 
the date at which the distribution is stopped.” t 

Mr. Kadcliffe, indeed, instances tho outbreak at Theydon Bois, in 
•order to show that the period of incubation may l)C somewhat longer 
than is here suggested, for in that instance several persons were 
attacked on the sixth day after the disuse of tho water. If, however, 
we assume tho utmost in every respect, and allow six days for the 
period during which the cholrine retained its activity in the water, 
seven days lor the period of incubation, and three lor the duration of 
tho attack,]: we are still comj>olled to admit tliat the Priory Street 
cases could only have led to those deatlis which took place within 
sixteen days after tlus 27th of June, that is, at the outside, before 
tho 14th of July. Tho above-quoted table shows us that only forty- 
four deaths oceuri’ed in this period, and it is difficult to imagine how 
the special contamination of the Old Ford reservoir can be made 
accountable for more than this number. If tho view of the case be 
correct, the cause, or rather perhaps tho cjiuses, of this terrible 
mortality which followed are still to seek. Very probably the bad 
sanitaiy condition of the district aggravated the epidemic, and the 
mere establishment of the disease in a place is almost sure to lead to 
its increase by personal contact, the influence of impregnated soil, 
sower gases, &c. But none of these, or even aU of these combined, 
appear to mo to account lor the singularly well-marked and all-but 
universal prevalence of tho disease in the districts supplied with tho 
Old Ford water; and, in spite of some difficulties and apparent 
contradictions which beset the question, I find myself constantly 
led Imck to the belief that the Old Ford water must have contained 
cholrine. We can never know the exact truth of the matter, and 
must be contented to accept probabilities as our guide ; and it 
appears to me much more probable that the Old Ford water should, 
cither by infiltration from the Lea, or in some other manner, have 
become impregnated with cholera poison, than that the remarkable 

* ‘ Cholera Tloiwrt,’ xxxiii. ^ f Ibid., xxxix. 

t About fonr-lil'ths of the deaths from cholera in Holland in 1860, excluding 
cases in which no return was mode on tho subject, took place within three days of 
tho first attack, vide ‘ Cholera Report,’ Table 12. 
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localization of the epidemic should have been entirely fortuitous. 
Dr. Lethcby* has indeed suggested that the urea affected coincides 
pretty nearly with that su 2 )j)lied with gas by the (Commercial Gas 
(Jompaiiy, and that the gjis might as well bo accused as the water. 
But this ingenious sjjocial pleading will not bear a moment’s exami- 
nation ; for not only is the coincidence between gas and water suj)ply 
less perfect than is pretended, but bad water is well known as a very 
frequent cause of cholera ; and it is absurd to suppose for a moment 
that gas has anything to do with it. 

Most of the other evidence that is brought against the water 
theory of the epidemic of 1866, is founded' on the immunity of 
individuals of c(;rtjiin houses or streets, and of some public building, 
where many persons were assembled dirring the e 2 )idemic, and 
which wore supplied with water from Old Ford. The case of the * 
Limehouse schools is j)erhaj)S the most striking instance of this 
kind. In this establishment nearly 400 pauper childi’en lived in 
perfect health throughout the epidemic. Not a single case of 
eholei'a or even of epidemic diarrhoea occurred, although the 
children used the Old Ford water continuously. The sanitary 
arrangements are, indeed, described as (excellent ; every jirecaution 
that could be devised to prevent an outbreak of the disease was 
employed ; and, instead of standing upon porous gravel, as the 
surrounding buildings do, the schools stand upon a thick bed of 
fine brick-earth, into which the soakage of sewage is impossible ; 
but still the case is certainly curious, though it cannot be regarded 
as proving anything. The death-rate from cholera in Limehouse 
during the epidemic was 107 '6 in 10,000; so that, if the average 
had been strictly preserved, four or five deaths would have occurred 
in the building. But uniformity cannot possibly Ix) looked for in 
the distribution of an epidemic ; and just as the mortality in some 
streets and houses wus much above the average, so it must ncces- 
sarily^have been lower in othei’s. No one thinks of supj)osing that 
water was the sole cause of the mortahty ; and it is not by any 
means wonderful that the well-fed and well-cared for inmates of a 
healthy buikliug should have escaped the infection. The error 
lies with those who persist in assuming that the cholera poison is 
of the natm*e of arsenic or strychnine, and that it is therelbre sure 
to produce the disease in every individual who takes it ; the truth 
being, as we have before seen, that any given number of individuals 
may take cholrine into their stomachs without injury, and that 
they may even drink chelrinc-contsimimited water without getting 
any ot the cholrine. A similar argument was brought forward by 
Dr. Letheby in respect to the London Hospitid. In his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Fast 

* ‘Eyideiioo Vwforo Select Comniittc^ of Il<iusc of Commons on Ea^t London 
Water Bills,’ p. 421). 
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London Water Bills,* he stated that in the London Hospital, 
which is exclusively supplied with water from Old Ford, there was 
not, during the whole of the epidemic, one case of cholera among 
the ordinaiy inmates or attendants of the hospital. This statement, 
which is said to have been repejited before the Koyal Commission 
on Water-su})ply, would, if correct, luive supplied us with a still 
more curious instance than that of the Limehouso schools; but, 
unfortunately, it appears tnat Hr. Letheby’s knowledge of his 
own hospital was inaccurate, for in the official hospital returns 
Mr. Bathurst Hove gives a detailed account of seven cases of cholera 
which occurred among the hospihil attendants, and one among the 
ordinary j)atienta. Six of these casfis terminated fatally, including 
the patient, a cliild ; so that, out of the 130 athmdants f‘mj)loyed in 
■the hospitsil, five died — a proportion of 385 in 10,000 ! 

It is now necessary to consider the amount and nature of the 
eA’idence which science is able to offer on the quality of wattT 
intended for drinking purj)oses. With resp(;ct to the mineral con- 
stituents of a sanq)lc of water, chemical analysis, of course, enables 
us to S 2 icak with great certainty and accuracy ; and geology can, in 
most cases, account satishictorily for the results of the analysis. It 
seldom hajipens, however, that a water which is used for drinking 
purj)oses contains any ingredient which, cither from its nature or 
exorbitant amount, is likely to 1)0 deleterious to health. When 
calcium or magm'sium salts are present in largo quantity, they 
rendf'r the water inconveniently hard, and are therefore objec- 
tionable, as leading to an enormous wa.st(j of soap; but tliis is a 
subject which has been so fully discussal by Hr. Frankkmd in this 
Journal that it may now be jjassed over. Some of the mineral con- 
stituents which are found in ordinary waters, though entirely 
harmless in themselves, are yet of great signilicance, as throwing 
light on the jrrevious history of the water. Thus ammonia and 
nitrous and nitric acids must be determined with the utmost care in 
the examination of a water, lK)cause, with the exception of a small 
and never-exceeded quantity Avhich is derived from rjxin, they arise 
in the great majority of cases from the alteration of animal exuAuae 
in the water. So, again, with common salt and other chlorides. 
Though sometimes present naturally in waters uncontaminated with 
organic matter, any large quantity of them may generjiUy be regarded 
as a sign that sewage contamination is present. For an analogous 
reason the gases dissolved in water yield valuable indications ; oxygen 
being usually deficient and carbonic acud in excess when organic 
mathir has undergone recent oxidation in tho Avater. All these 
constituents can bo estimated with the most astonisliing accuracy 
even when present in extremely minute quantity, and it is from a 


* ‘ Minutes of Evidence/ p. 45. 
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collation of these results that the previous history of the water is 
written. From the amount of nitrogen present, as ammonia and 
nitmtes and nitrites, minus tlie quantity which may have been 
derived from aerial sources, Frankland calculates the “previous 
sewage-contamination ” of the water on the assumption, founded on 
many analyses, that one part of nitrogen is contained in 10,000 
parts of average London sewage. Of course, it must not be for- 
gotten that this estimate includes previous drainage as well as 
previous sewago-<iontamination ; for land drainage, especially in 
times of floo<l, carries to the rivers much of the soluble portions of 
the excreta of animals in a more or less complete state of decompo- 
sition ; and it is obviously impossible to distinguish in a water the 
nitrogen which comes from sewage from the nitrogen which comes 
from drainage. But in s])ito of this drawback, the estimate ofr 
previous sewage-contamination in the London Companies’ waters 
agrees so well with calculations founded on the numlx'r of j)crsons 
whoso sewage pollutes the streams, that it may, I believe, be 
accepted as a marvellously close approximation to the truth. 

It is very much to be wished that we were able, by equally 
direct and accurate processes, to determine the quantity and nature of 
the “ organic matter ” which exists in solution in all polluted waters, 
except those in which natural oxidation has proceeded to its furthest 
limit. But, unfortunately, the very nature of the subject precludes 
us, and will perhaps for ever preclude us, from knowing much about 
the nature of this organic matter. For what is organic matter ? 
It includes, according to the views of modem chemistry, all except 
the very simplest of carlxjn-containing compounds. The phrase is 
indeed only exceeded in vagueness by the idea for which it stands, 
and has Ix'en long discarded from the realm of pure science, in 
company with the “ extractives ” and “ earthy matters ” which 
formerly marked unknown regions on the map of science. To find 
organic matter in water is nothing. Sugar is organic matter, so is 
strychnine, and so is a worm, or the contents of an egg. In the 
complex wanderings which water often pursues in its journey from 
the clouds back to the sea, it is obviously liable to bc(!omo con- 
taminated with “ organic matter ” from thts most various sources. 
It may pass through peat ; through living j)lants or dead vegetation ; 
through a paper-mill, a dye-house, or a soap-boiler’s, or through all 
three ; it may receive the washings of a pig-sty, the drainage of a 
town, or the garb:fgc from a butcher’s shop ; and its composition 
will differ in eveiy one of these cases. Moreover, if we knew 
exactly what contaminations the water had received, and their 
chemical nature, we should still be unable to say in what condition 
they existed in the water as we found it. For nearly all kinds of 
organic matter commence a complex series of changes from the 
moment they enter the water — a series which is only completed by 
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entire oxidation. These changes, no doubt, vary greatly with the 
nature of the organic matter, the amount of free oxygen which it 
meets with, the conditions of rest or agitation, the temperature, and 
so on. They belong to tlwit most complex department of chemistry 
which deals with the processes of putrefaction, fermentation, and 
decay, and as such they are connected in some direct, but ill- 
understood manner, with the vital changes fa low foims of organic 
life in the water. It is not wonderful tliat in such a chaos we 
should have to pick our way carefully, and should be compelled 
to decide rather by inference than direct proof, on the nature and 
significance of the organic contaminations in our river and well 
waters. The methods upon which reliance is placed vary from 
time to time as sounder views and wider knowledge are acquired, 
nml <hoy are still very inqjerfect, but enough has been done to 
justily great hopes in the future. It is unnecf'ssary in this place 
to enter into th(5 details of tlie recent improvfments in analytical 
method, but some of their leading features mxist not pass minoticed. 

The old inciiifiration jxroies-i, in which organic matter is esti- 
mated by igniting the dri(!tl residue and noting the loss of weight, 
appears now to be prf'tty gcmerally discredited. Its indications 
cannot, of coui’se, furnish the least clue to the nature of the volatile 
matter, and do not even correctly record its amount ; for even when 
all precautions are taken, some of the mineral substances, such 
as ammonia and nitrates, are sure to l)e volatilized, wholly or in 
part; and Franklaud and Armstrong have, on the other liand, 
shown tlisit urea, a very significant and important imjxurity, is not 
entirely volatilized during the process. To show the utter untrust- 
wortliiness of the method, it will 1x3 sufficient to mention that a 
water residue sometimes weighs more after ignition and treatment 
with carbonic acid tlian it did before. In such a case the analysis 
would, of course, indicate rather less than no organic matter ! 

The peimanganate of potash process, suggested in the year 
1850 by Forchhammer, has in the last few years been very largely 
employed, and has received many modifications of form. Tlie per- 
manganate, when applied in solution to the acidified water, loses a 
definite portion of its oxygen to tlio organic matter present ; and 
the amount of oxygen so employed can be ascertained by the amount 
of the beautiful violet solution of the salt which is decolourized. 
Most chemists are content to record the amount of oxygen so indi- 
cated, or, at any rate, the amount of peimanganate employed ; but 
Dr. Lctheby calculates the organic matter from the oxygen by 
multiplying its weight by eight. This would give a pc'ifcctly 
correct result, if all organic matter were equivalent to oxalic acid 
in its action on the permanganate. But this is so far from being 
the case, that it appears, from the careful experiments of Frankland 
and Armstrong, that of nine different kinds of organic matter 
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experimented upon, oxalic acid was the only one which was j^r- 
fectly oxidized even in six hours. All the others escaped oxidation 
to a greater or less extent ; and such imjwrtant corajwunds as urea, 
creatin, and cane sugar, were scarcely oxidized at all. Moreover, 
although one part of oxygen will oxidize eight parts of oxalic 
acid, it could only oxidize perfectly 0’47 part of urea, 0*45 of 
creatin, or 0*89 of sugar; so that even if tlie oxidation eifectod 
by the permanganate wore perfect, the calculation would be wrong. 
The consideration of the irregularity in the action of the perman- 
ganate test has induced Dr. Frankland and some other eminent 
chemists to abandon its use altogether ; and in the present state of 
oiu: knowledge this is perhaps the safest course to pursue ; but I am 
by no means convinced that it may not, even yet, be made a most 
valuable auxiliary test in water analysis when proi^idy used. In an 
interesting and suggestive iiamphlet ‘ On the Exiimination of Water 
for Organic Matter,’ by Dr. Angus Smith,* to whom we owe the 
earhest and some of the most successful attempts to discriminate 
between different kinds of organic matter in water, will bo found 
many important details on the motle of using the test, and inter- 
preting its results. I regret that space precludes me from quoting 
some of his results. I have derived much instruction from the 
perusal of the paper, and cjin only hoi^c that the author will follow 
up his experiments, which appear to have been unavoidably post- 
poned. 

A new and very ingenious method of water analysis was pre- 
sented to the Chemical Society of London on June 20, 1807, by 
Messrs. Wanklyn, Cha 2 >man, and Smith, and is more fully described 
in a little work published by the two first-named ohemists in ISOH.f 
The chief process is conducted in the following manner : — The 
quantity of ammonia in the water to l)o examined is first determined 
in the usual way by means of the Nessler test. Anotlier portion is 
then mixed with carlx)nate of soda, and a fraction of it, usually 
about one-third, is distilled off, measured, and the ammonia it 
contains estimated as before. To the residiie in the retort is now 
added an alkaline solution of pc»rrnanganate of potash, and the 
liquid again distilled until a very small bulk remains. A third 
determination of ammonia is made in this distillate, and from these 
results three different portions of nitrogen are determintad in the 
original water. The first portion exists in the water, as ammonia ; 
the second is believed by the authors to exist as urea ; and the third 
as albuminoid sul>stances. If tliese distinctions were exact ; if the 
whole of the nitrogen of urea could bo recovered as timmonia in 
the first distillation, and the whole of the nitrogen of the albumi- 
noid compounds in the second, this method would bo, as far as it 

* London: Toy lor and Francis, 1808 . 

t ‘ Wator Analysis: A Praftical TroaliM on tlie Lxiiuiiimtion ol* Puluhlc 
Wafer.’ Loudon : Triibncr and O*. 
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went, perfect ; but, unfortunately, this is not the case. Pure urea 
does not yield tbe whole of its nitrogen under the circumstances 
of the experiment, and neither docs pure albumen, unless with 
extreme difficulty. The authors believe that the ammonia obtained 
bears a definite and constant relation to the amount of those cjom- 
pounds present, and think themselves justified in calculating the 
amounts of urea and albuminoid compounds from the figures they 
obtain ; but such a methot. is obviously inferior to one which 
should give more positive results. The process is veiy easy of 
apj)licatiou, and, as an empirical method of judging of the goodness 
or badness of a water it is certainly valuable. It gives concordant 
results ; and though it is somewhat difficult to give a distinct inter- 
pretation of those results, without venturing on hypothetical ground, 
it may, I think, safely be used, when the more exact method of 
Franlcland and Armstrong cannot be apphed, as a means of judging 
whether a given sample of water is, or is not, fit for drinking purposes. 
Water which yields very minute traces of the so-called ureal and 
albuminoid ammonia, and is free from nitrates, can never, I believe, 
be injurious. 

Q'he process of Fraiikland and Armstrong, alluded to above, is 
described in their previously quoted j>apcr, and is unquestionably 
the most important contribution to the study of potable water 
which has ever apj)eared. In this wonderfully exact and ingenious 
method, the dried residiie of the water, which has been previously 
deprived of carbonic, nitric, and nitrous acids, by boiliiig with sul- 
phurous acid, is ignited with chromate of lead in a combustion-tube 
sealed at one end, and connected at the oth('r with a Sprengel-pump, 
by which a perfect vacuum is effected at the commencement of the 
experiment. Duriiig the ignition of the residue, the organic carbon 
is converted into carbonic anhydride, and the nitrogen is evolved 
either free or as nitric oxid((. AVhen the combustion is comidete, the 
pump is again worked, and the gasc’s formed during the experiment 
swept down by the falling mt'rcury, and collected in an ordinary 
mercurial trough. Tliey are then romove'd to another piece of 
apparattis, and measured and analyzed by known methods. Such, 
divested of details, is an outline of this remarkable process. It will 
be seen that no attempt is made by it to ascertain the absolute 
amount of organic matter present ; but it furnishes us with precise 
information in regard to tw^o of the most important elements of 
tliat organic matter, namely, the carbon and nitrogen. From the 
nitrogen found in the experiment imist be deducted that present in 
the original water in the form of ammonia. A st'parate experiment 
must be made for this purpose, and a second for the determination 
of the nitrogen present, as nitrates, and nitritc-s, which yield their 
nitrogen in the form of nitric oxide when agitiited with mercury 
and sulphuric acid. As the nitrogen, present as nitrates, nitrites, 
and ammonia, are used as a measure of previous sewage-cmitamina- 
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tion, so the orgwic nitrogen may be made an index to the present 
sewage-contamination, on the same assumption as before, namely, 
that one part of nitrogen corresponds to 10,000 of sewage. 

With regard to the presence of organized germs, such as cholrads 
in the water, their chemical composition would probably approxi- 
mate to that of albumen; but their minute size, as it has hitherto 
rendered it impossible to detect them in water by the microscope, so 
it serves to place them beyond the reach of chemical methods. Even 
if we could distinctly prove the presence of albuminoid compounds 
in a sample ot water, it would, on chemical evidence, Ix) impossible 
to Siiy whether or not it was organized. It might consist of white of 
egg, or it might consist of cholrads, for anything that an analysis 
could show. The only safeguard which can be adopted against 
the presence of noxious germs in our drinlcing-wsiter is, us I have 
already said, the complete exclusion of all sewage from sources of 
the supply. 

Although the microscope has hitherto failed to detect in water 
the germs of zymotic disease, it must not be supposed that its 
mdications are of no value in the diagno !is. When Dr. Hassall 
was preparing his heport to the Committee, which, in 1854, was 
commissioned by the IVIedical Council of tlie General Board of 
Health to make scientilic inquiries in relation to the cholem 
epidemic of that year, he observed and deseribt'd a great many low 
forms of life in the waters consiuued in Loiulon. Some of the 
animal foims are terrible-looking monsters, and the coloured draw- 
ings in which they arc portrayed are by no means ideasant to 
cx)ntemj)late.* But Dr. Hassall states explicitly that none of those 
tiny monster’s can Ixj identified in any way with the cholera, for all of 
them are found frequently when cholera is absent. In like manner 
he found vibrions in mjn'iads in “ every drop of every sample ” of 
the rice-water discharges of cholera patients which he oxaniinod ; 
but knowing the ease with which vibrions are devclojrod under a 
variety of circumstances, lie did not v^mture to connect them in a 
causal relation with the disease. But wo must remember that 
animalculm are formed of albuminoid compounds, and that if their 
germs develop in the water, it is a certain jiroof that the nourish- 
ment necessary for their subsistence is present. In pure water it is 
impossible for organic life to be develoj)ed ; and the presence of such 
life may therefore bo taken as a certain proof of nitrogenous and 
therefore probably of sewage contamination. In fact, I cannot help 
agreeing with Dr. Angus Smith, in the belief that the microscope is 
too much neglected in examinations of water. 

The length to which this article has already extended has left 
me but little space for a consideration of the various projects for the 
amelioration of the water-supply of London which are now before 

* See, for exnrnple, Plates 5, JO, and 12, in Appendix to Report. 
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the public. 1 regret this the less, because it would be premature to 
express a decided opinion on their respective merits until the 
appearance of the Beport of the Boyal Commission on Water-supply. 
It would indeed be folly to attempt the work of criticism in antici- 
pation of the full particulars which that document will no doubt 
supply on each of the separate projects ; but a slight sketch of their 
leading characteristics may, 2 )eim 2 )s, bo found useful. The schemes 
may be divided generally into those which pro 2 )ose to confine the 
source of supply to the Thames basin, and those which propose to 
take the sup2)ly from a distance. There is, indeed, one scheme — 
that of Mr. A. S. Ormsby* — which belongs to neither of these 
classes. lie projioscs to collect rain-water by means of vast roofs 
of glass and iron, so arranged that the water may immediately flow 
ofi' info receiving, and lumce into settling, filtering, storage, and 
distributing reservoirs. These might be constructed eith(;r in the im- 
mediate neiglibourhood of London or on Salisbury Plain, where, by 
roofing in a 82 )ace of 2012 atjres, a su2)2dy might be obtained that 
would, the author estimates, supjdy one gallon of pure water 
per head 2>f^'r diem to the inhabitants of Loudon. The ground 
below the roofs might bo em 2 )loyod by market, fruit, and flower 
gardeners. The supply would, of course, bo only sn 2 )pleraentary to 
the ordinary supply ; and we should, therefore, be 2 Jrovided with 
water of two qualities — one for drinking, and one for all other pur- 
poses. Such a double su2>ply would, I imagine, be a grave objection 
to the scheme ; and 1 do not think it very likely to find favour in 
London, though it might probably, as the author suggests, be used 
advantageously in some of our foreign stations where water is scarce 
or of bail quality. 

A 2 )art from 3lr. Ormsby’s, the projects stand as follows : — 

Thames Basin Stipphj. — Mr. Bailtiy Denton, f Mr. Telford Mac- 
neiU.t 

North Wales. — Mr. Bateman.§ 

South Wales. — Mr. Fulton. || 

Cumberland and Westmoreland. — Messrs. Hemans and 
Hassard.lT 

Staffordshire and Derbyshire Hills. — IVIr. Remington.** 

It is obvious at the first glance that those schemes which pro- 
pose to utilize tlic Thames basin have a great initial advantage. 
The strongest reasons ought to be shown to indtice us to quit our 
natural watershed for a distant one, for the objections to such a 

* * A New Idea for the Water-supply of Towus.* Metchirn & Son, Parliament 
Street. 18t>7. 

t * The Water Question : A Letter to the Earl of Derby.’ T^ondon ; Stanford, 1866. 

% * Water-supply of London by means of Natural Filtration of the Water of the 
River Thames.’ London : Stanford, 1866. 

§ ‘ Sources of the River Severn.* London : Vacher, 1865. 

II Mr. Fulton has favoured me with a description of his scheme in manuscript. 

^ • On the Future Water-supply of London.’ Jjondon ; Stanford, 1866. 

#♦ < Engiiieeniigf.' 
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change are manifold. In the first place there is the very important 
question of expense ; and it needs no great consideration to perceive 
the probability that the farther we go from home the more wc shall 
have to pay for the johmey. Then, again, we have to look at the 
extent of the source of supjjly ; ftir in a work of such magnitude it 
would bo absurd to adopt a scheme which did not provide for a 
very great exlension with the inci’ease of popuhition. The supply 
to be obtained from the Thames basin is ju’actically unlimited, the 
enormous surface more than atoning for the rainfall lacing loss 
than in mountainous districts. During the long drought of last 
summer the supjdy of water to the metropolis never tell short for a 
single day ; and the London com])anies have reason with them when 
they point to the terrible scarcity that was experienced in many 
jiarts of the island, and, amongst others, in Manchester, during the 
prevalence of the dry weather. All tlie gathering grounds pro- 
posed for J.ondon are petty in comparison with the enor.aous 
basin of the Thames ; and to l)e secure from the possibility of a short 
supply, reservoirs of vast size for the storage of storm-water would 
have to be provided. And, finally, it has been urged witli great 
force that we are not justifi(?d, except in case of acriial necessity, 
in withdrawing from the Midland Counties the su 2 >ply which soomw 
or later may become of extreme importance to tliem. 

Armed with arguments such as these come the proposals of 
Mr. Bailey Denton and Mr. Telford Macneill. 1 cannot, of course, 
follow the engineering details of those or any other of the schemes, 
and, indeed, feel considerable diffidence in describing tliem at all. 
Tn Mr. Denton’s interesting letter it is suggested tlmt, whereas it 
is impossible to prevent the fouling of rivt'rs by sewage, a lino 
ought to be fixed on each river above which its freedom from 
sewage-contamination shall be jealously preserved. To ensure a 
sufficient su])ply for London in the face of these prec^iutions, 
storage reservoirs for the collection of the surplus water of floods 
must 1)6 provided, and an increase effectod in the volume of the 
rivers by means of an efficient system of drainage. Such a system 
would, no doubt, supply us with setmyc-free water ; but it must 
be remembered that a great portion of the water would still bo 
drainage water, arising in great part from cultivated land. It 
is perhaps rather less unpleasant to drink the exuvife of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, than that of human beings ; but it must bo dis- 
tinctly under.stood that tliat is the only improvement suggested. 

IVlr. Telford IMacncill proposes to draw the Thames water from 
the river at Teddington, and carry it back by an open cfuial to the 
Bagshot sands, where it would bo subjected to a process of natural 
filtration, and would then be conducted by a covered conduit to 
a service reservoir at Norwood. lie calculates that, with the addition 
of a certain quantity to be collected from the Guildford district, a 
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supply of 400 million gallons per day of pure water could be pro- 
vide in this manner, and that the supply so obtained would haye 
the great advantage of being always cool. I cannot pretend to 
give an opinion on the merits of this scheifie, which rest almost 
entirely on engineering questions. As to the question, whether 
such a gigantic filtration would be certain to remove all noxious 
matters from the water, that . a point which could not be decided 
off-hand. 

Out of the four schemes which propose to draw the London 
water-supply from distant collecting-grounds, two (those of Mr. 
Bateman, and Messrs. Hemans and Hassard) have already been 
noticed in those pages. Mr. Bateman, it will be remembered, pro- 
poses to go to the sources of tlie Severn, and store up the water of 
the North Wales mountains in enormous reservoirs; while Messrs, 
ncmaus and Plassiird would impound and increase, by intercepting 
conduits, the waters of lakes Haweswatcr, Ullswater, and Thirl- 
mere. Mr. Ilemington’s scheme I am but imperfectly acquainted 
witli, but Mr. Fulton’s deserves a word of notice. He has selected, 
in the biisiii of the river Wye, in South Wales, a larger collecting- 
ground than either of the above-mentioned ones. Ho divides the 
gathering ground into four districts, having a total area of 440 square 
miles ; the whole capable, he estimates, of supplying London with 
393 million gallons per diem ; but he proposes, in the first instance, 
to utilize only one of these districts, and to content himself with a 
daily supply of 130 million gallons. To guard against deficiency 
of supply, he proposes to construct impounding reservoirs in each 
district, capable of containing 150 days’ supply. The water is to 
be conducted by a conduit, wlich shall pass near Bromsgrove, War- 
wick, Banbury, and Watford, to Totteridge, near Barnet, where 
service reservoirs will Ix) constructed. The conduit will be 180 
miles in length. The cost for a supply of 130 million gallons 
a-day, tho conduit being largo enough for 230, is estima^ at 
7,000,000?. Tho great merit of tho scheme appears to me to 
lie in tho thin jxjpulation of tho Wye basin and the absence of large 
towns on the line of tho proposed conduit, which might claim a 
prior right to tlio gathering groimds. 

With this meagre sketch of the present claimants for the honour 
of supplying London I must conclude. To the report of the Koyal 
Commission wo must now look for further light on tho subject, with 
tho hope that their labours will result in securing to London that 

K eless treasure — an unimpeachable and abiindant water-supply. 

t is the object to be striven for ; and the richest city in the 
world will surely allow no paltry motives of economy to prevent the 
attainment of that which is so essential to the health and well-being 
of her children. 
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CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE, 

|ntIttVm 0 t|[c |lrofttVings cf ^rarntb 5onttics at ^orac anb ^broab ; 
imb Ijlotitts of ^f«nt Scientific ^itcratare. 

1. AGBICULTITRE. 

The past quarter lias been full of agricultural interest. Thanks to 
the Chambers of Agriculture throughout the country, and their 
central representative in London, farmers are gradually acquiring 
that share in the conduct of public affairs which properly belongs 
to their wealth, their numbers, and their importance. As every 
addition to power and sclt-respect quickly shows itself in m xterial 
results, it is proper that a social development of this kind bo 
noticed here. And though for the present the movement bears 
rather a political than a practical aspect, yet we sliall, no doubt, 
soon find technical and professional advancement marching in equal 
step with political and social progress. 

Turning now to the details of agricultural experience, we have 
to report that the severe drought of 1868 , whicn resulted in the 
utter failure of the turnip crop, tho complete stoppage tor several 
months of all grass growth, and the jnovision of but a scanty crop 
of hay for winter use, has been followed by so mild and wet a 
winter that autumn-sown green crops (stubble turnips, rye, rape, 
mustard, and Italian rye-grass) have done much to meet the diflS- 
culties which tho stock-owner had anticipated. And the smaller 
consumption of succulent food, and tho larger use of straw cut into 
chaff, and mixed with meal or cako for cattle and sheep (whether 
in a fatting or ordinary “store,” or a breeding condition), have at 
once kept the live-stock of the country in a more than usually 
healthy condition, and pioved a useful lesson of economy for 
future seasons. An inquiry into the agricultural lessons of so un- 
usual a season has shown that land-drainage is serviceable even in a 
drought — both directly by deepening and enlarging tho storehouse 
of vegetable resource on which plants can draw, and indirectly by 
enabling a deeper, earlier, and more thorough tillage, which hinders 
the cracking of the snr&ce, and thus the searching influence of dry 
weather. 

It has also shown the advantage in farm practice of retain- 
ing for use seed-beds of plants, such as cabbages, capable of trans- 
planting as soon as rain comes, and thus of fiimishing the earliest 
possible provision against a scarcity consequent on tho failure of 
ordinary crops. It has shown, too, the great injury done to farmers. 
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and to agriculture generally, by a rigid system of rules laid down 
in agreements between landlord and tenant. Those who felt at 
liberty, whether as to the subsequent croppiqg of the land in con- 
sequence of a failure of the young clover plant, or as to immediate 
cropping to make up for a deficient mangold and turnip crop, to 
act as they thought best under the unusual circumstances, have 
been much better off than t’ ose who could do nothing out of the 
rule of rotation laid down to them without special licence from the 
owner or the agent. 

The dry weather was a great aid to those who are interested in 
the promotion of sewage farming. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Liverpool Sewage Utiliza- 
tion Company, Mr. R. Neilson, the chairman, gave some information 
as to the satisfectory progress of the company’s works. The original 
intention of laying the main line to the Crosby Sands was prevented 
by obstacles over which the company had no control. They had 
consequently arranged with Mr. Blundell, of Ince, for a lease of 
40 acres of excellent land, on which to develop the system, and 
advantageously supply the sewage to a number of the tenants of 
that gentleman and of Lord Sefton, who were anxious to take it. 
Seven and a-half miles had already been laid. The erection of the 
buildings of tlie pumping station was completed, the boilers were 
in their places, and the principal portion of the engines were already 
finished. The connecting sower had also been completed from the 
well to the point of junction with the main sower which received 
the sewage from all the upper parts of Liverpool and Everton, 
as far as Edge Hill, being that portion of the town where water- 
closets had been most generally adopted, and which would give 
a comparatively inexhaustible supply. 

On Lodge Farm, situated near the market gardens around 
Barking, which were dried up and comparatively unproductive, 
enormous growths of cabbages, mangold-wurzel, and other succu- 
lent crops were obtained by three or four soakings with sewage in 
the course of the year ; and tmusual success also attended the use of 
sewage even for com crops. A return of potatoes, grown with 
sewage, was obtained, equal to 50Z. an acre : cabbages, sold for 20/. 
an acre, and stubble turnips, sold for 11/. an acre, were grown 
during the autumn months. Five and a-half quaifors of wheat, 
taken after the wheat crop of 1867, on poor gravelly soil, were 
obtained by the use of two dressings of sewage ; and heavy crops 
of rye and winter oats were also grown. Around Salisbury, and m 
other water-meadow districts, the value of summer irrigation was 
seen, and farmers who owned any water-meadow had an immense 
advantage over their bumod-up neighbours. 

As another feature of the season, we have to mention the suc- 
cessful commencement of the sugar-b^t cultivation in this country. 

s 2 
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ABsikyses kiave proved that oar sugar-beets of 1868 have contained 
9 per cent, of sugar, which is rather more than those of Dutch 
growth ; and roote grown with sewage at Lodge Farm yielded over 
13 per cent, to Dr. Voelcker. Mr. Duncan’s factory at Lavenham 
has begun work. Eight hundred tons have been grown for him by 
the Suffolk farmers ; and contracts have been completed to supply six 
thousand tons next year ; and there is every prospect of the industry 
being established at other points. At a recent meeting of the 
West SuflEblk Chamber of Agriculture, Mr. Duncan said that the 
prospect of a satisfiictory establishment of the beet-sugar manufac- 
ture in En glan d now is greater thsin it has ever l)een, for in 
Cuba — which alone has hitliei*to supplied us with as much sugar as 
aU the beet- sugar of the Continent — the alMindoument of slavery is 
imminent; and this wUl, no doubt, so diminish supplies as very 
materially to raise the price. Moreover, the industry is not by any 
means an exhaustion of the soil. Sugar-beet does not exhaust the 
land, even so much as mangold-wur^sel growing. A small root, 
with a small percentage of ash is desired : and as it is the ash alone 
which the plant takes from the soil, that will for the most 2 )art 
be returned to it in the comjiressed cake of pulp which is sent back 
from the factory to the farm. 

Turning now to another subject, wo find from Dr. Voelcker ’s 
report to the English Agricultural Society, that four hundred 
and thirty-two analyses of manures, and cattle food, made in 1868, 
indicate the general excellence of the superphosplmtes supplied 
to Enghsh fiirmcrs last year. Compound artificial numures, on tho 
other hand, winch are generally manafactured on a basis of s])oilod 
guano, were inferior and detir. Sulphate of ammonia has increased 
in use for other purposes than those of English agriculture, and has 
thus risen enormously in value. The coprolite bkls of Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire are gradually becoming exhausted. Large quantities 
of Sombrero rock, and of the recently discovered phosphorite of the 
valley of the Lalm, in Nassau, have been imported. 

The immense demand for artificial foods has given a greater 
impetus to the adulteration of oilcakes. Among other newly intro- 
duced cattle foods is “ Nutritious cocoa extract.” “ Theobroma,” 
the generic name of the plant, signifying “ food for gods,” has long 
since proved an agreeable food for man, and it is quite possible that 
some of the coarser refuse part of tho seeds from which the cocoa of 
the breakfast table is obtained may yield a wholesome food for beasts. 

Among the more important points in Dr. Yoelcker’s report is 
the scarcity of sulphate of ammonia. M. Yille, of Paris, has lately 
made known the fiict that salts of ammonia are found in large 
quantities in some of tho Tuscan lagoons. This fact had, indeed, 
been already fully investigated and published by M. Becchi, a distin- 
guished Italian chemist and mineralogist, who in 1853 described a 
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mineral known as Larderclliti,” named after the proprietor of the 
estate, and containing a considerable percentage of ammonia. A 
large block of this mineral, which is a borate of ammonia, was 
shown in the International Exhibition of 1862. Since then M. 
Becchi has continued his researches, and obtained by the recrystalli- 
zation of the residual salts left when some water from a lagoon 
at Travale was evaporated, a .:iimple of ammoniacal mineral, contain- 
ing no less than 80 per cent, of the pure salt. The announcement 
of such a fiict as this is a very imporbint point in the rcscent history 
of agricultme ; and, though an Italian discovery, it will very soon 
tell upon English fertility. 

Coming home again, wo have to report the activity of our local 
farmers’ clubs, on whose operations, as well ns on imported fertilizers, 
English fertility very materially hinges. The subjects of deep culti- 
vation, steam culture, live-stock management, dairy farming, the in- 
crease of home-meat production, the condition of the labourer, the 
serviceablcncss of benefit societies on his behalf, the best way of 
dealing with pauperism, the relations of railways and agriculture, 
have b^n thus discussed. And it is not only the strictly Agri- 
cultural Society which thus benefits the farmer. The Society of 
Arts has interested itself in, among other agricultural topics, the 
provision of contrivances for the safe transit of milk and meat by 
railway. And, in competition for its prizes, some thirty or forty 
devices have been (ixhibited, more or less simple and efficient, out of 
which, probably, some improvement may arise in the present very 
imperfect arrangements by which so large a proportion of the food 
of the metropolis now reaches the consumer. 

From the annual returns of the Board of Trade, giving the 
agricultural statistics of the years 1867 and IS 68, it appears that 
a considerable increase took place last year in the area under wheat, 
and a diminution under all other grain crops. There was an in- 
crease in the area of the potato crop, and a diminution under all 
other green crops. An incrcsiso in the number of cattle and sheep 
was returned, and a diminution in the number of pigs. 


2. ARCHAEOLOGY (Pre-Hisoxjrio), 

And Notices of Recent Arclieeological Works. 

Mu. G. V. Dr Noyeb. late of the Geological Survey of Ireland 
(whose death wo regret to record), communicated a paper last year to 
the Geological Society,* “ On Flint Flakes from Garrickfergus and 
Lame.” These worked flints (a series of which is placed in the 

Which nppci^s tirst in the list of postiioued papers published in the Februnry 
number of the Society's Journal, p. 48. 
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MuBeum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street) were picked tip by 
the author from the gravelly drift and subsoil clay of the north of 
Ireland, in Antrim and Down. Mr. Du Noyer describes the method 
of forming the flakes, and points out that they appear to belong to 
two different periods, viz: — 1. In the drift-sand and gravel which 
skirt the shores of Belfast and Lame Loughs, in the Co. Antrim, 
and the coast from Holywood to Donaghadee in the Co. Down, 
about 20 feet above high-water mark. These are rude in form and 
are always oxidized on the surface, and are often much abraded. 
2. In the subsoil clay at all elevations up to 600 feet or so, on the 
northern slopes of Cave Hill at Belfast, the Common of Carrick- 
fergus and the high-ground around Larne Lough, and the Island 
Magee, they often occur in groups so that hundreds can be col- 
lected over a surface of fifty square yards, and their appearance 
is fresher tlian the littoral specimens. In Island Magee they 
would appear to liave manufactured some, judging by the hoards 
found. Mr. Du Noyer considered that the great abundance of 
flint-implements in this region was due to the aborigines seeking 
the natural outcrop of the chalk to obtain the raw material ; he 
further suggests that the leaf-shaped flint-flakes of this second 
epoch (found in the bed of the river Bunn) were known and used 
by the earliest of the historic races in Ireland, and by them worked 
into those delicately-chipped and symmetrically-formed winged ar- 
row-heads, spear and javelin heads which arc found so often, 
associated with rude pottery, beads of amber, glass, and shells, 
in the sepulchral tumuli and megalithic chambers of Ireland. 

In Mr. Bauerman’s piper on Arabia Petram,* ho gives an ac- 
count of the ancient Turquoise-workings in the Wady Maghara, 
which, although much encumbered by cliff-falls at the outside, are 
for the moat j^art accessible for a considerable distance from the 
surface, and in many instances the old feces of work can be seen. 
These are covered with small and irregular tool-marks, of such a 
character as to leave no doubt that they have been made with flint- 
flakes, great numbers of which are found strewing the valleys and 
hill-sides, as well as within the workings themselves. Most of these 
flakes are of a triangular or trapezifonn section, brought up to a 
point, which is generally well-worn and rounded, and the shape of 
which, when blunted, corresponds perfectly with the grooves on the 
fe.ee of the rock. In one of the smaller caves, carefully examined 
by Mr. J. K. Lord, the floor was covered to a considerable depth 
with a coating of impalpable dust, which, when disturbed, rose in 
suffocating clouds. On sifting this, numerous fragments of stone 
hammers and pieces of wood, some partially carbonized, but which 
had evidently been feshioned into tools, were found. 


♦ Also in the February number of the • Quart. Journ. Gcol. Soc.’ 
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The latter form segments of cylindrical blocks, with roughly 
conical points (that have evidently been shaped with a blunt, or 
imperfectly cutting tool), with a thickened head, notched round 
underneath as if to receive a withe or cord. The head bears 
evident marks of having been subjected to repeated blows. Al- 
though only a single segment in any degree of perfection was 
found, there can bo little do“ bt that these were used as mountings 
for the flint chisels employed by the ancient miners. Without 
something of the kind it would be diflicult to work with the flakes, 
owing to their tendency to break across when not struck fliirly on 
the top* 

The hammers found in the workings wore mostly of a very rude 
kind; in many cases rough natural fragments of dolerite, taken 
from the flow capping the adjacent hills, have been used, only a 
pair of holes on opposite sides, produced by the action of sand 
pressed upon the surface by the thumb and forefinger, being ap- 
parent. Some, however, show a httle more work, having a groove, 
to receive a withe handle, cut round them, like the so-called Aztec 
hammers found in the aboriginal workings in the Lake Superior 
Copper Mines. Most of them aro broken at the ends, and can 
only be regarded as spoiled or waste tools. The same holds good 
with regard to the wooden fragments and flint-flakes. Tablets cut 
on the face of the rock show these workings to have extended 
from the 3rd to the 13th Manethonian dynasties, corresponding to 
an interval of about IGOO years. 

Captain F. von KoschkuU, writing on the Caucasus,t mentions 
that, being engaged in a survey of the Salt-district in 1865, ho liad his 
attention attracted by some old mines which were regarded by the 
inhabitants as natural caves. (The principal l)eds of rock-salt, we 
shoTild state, are in the valley of the Araxis, both east and west of 
Momit Ararat, and geologically are of Lower Tertiary age.) Cap- 
tain Koschkull soon satisfied himself of their being the work of 
man, and resolved to explore them. At first his guides would tain 
have dissuaded him from carrying the plan into execution, as their 
imagination had peojjlcd all tliese subterranean jjassages with evil 
spirits, of which they stood in bodily fear. Disregarding their 
superstitions, the Captain penetrated one of the ancient adits, and 
partially explored what proved to be a very extensive and lairly- 
well-wrought mine, evidently of great antiquity. At the remote 
end of one of the galleries he foimd heaps of mined salt, and hun- 
dreds of tools of various forms and sizes, either perfect, or more or 
less worn and broken. These implements consisted for the most 

* A gentleman present when this paper was read (we think Dr. Marie), 
suggested that it was more probably a tent-peg, such as the Arabs use for driving 
into tho ground to secure the border of the tent. 

t Silliman’s American ‘ Journal of Science and Art,* vol. xlvi., p. 336, 
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part of picks or pick and hammer combined, and varying from 5 to 
15 inches in length, wrought with great labour and considerable 
sMll out of a tough homblendic rock. None of these tools were 
pierced for the insertion of handles, but all were encircled by 
grooves for the reception of wilhes or thongs; in this, as in 
the character of the material of which they were formed, resem- 
bling many of the stone implements of Europe, and being apj)a- 
rently the product of the same age, or more accurately speaking, 
of the same stage of intellectual development. The same author 
mentions that in the mountains of Karthli-Imcritia are excavated 
(“troglodyte”) houses, and an entire city has been discovered, 
wrought out of the rocky walls which border the narrow valley 
of the rivei Ljokhwa, an affluent of the Kur. He was also present 
and assisted (in 1804) at the opening of two royal tombs which had 
been found in one of two tumuli, called the twin tumuli, siiiialed 
upon the peninsula of Taman. They proved to be of Greek origin, 
and contained two sarcophagi of cypress wood, ctirved and gilded. 
The contents of the sepulchral vault were very rich and varied, 
and belonged to a period of high art and civilization. 

^ ^ Early in September last, in making excavations for a sewer at 
Trowse, near Norwich, a number of oak piles were discovered by 
the workmen, driven into a bed of compact river-gravel, 7 feet 
beneath the surface, and covex’ed by 3 feet of peat, containing fr(‘sh- 
water shells and abundance of bones ; but no flint or other imple- 
ments were met with. The evidence is too scanty to form any 
positive conclusion upon ; but in this broad but shallow valley, Ixefore 
the peat accumulated, it is ^ggesfod the piles stood in the water, 
and formed the base of a pile-work liabitation, from which the large 
quantity of bones were thrown into the water. The animals iden- 
tified were sheep, horse, deer ; so plentiful were the bones that the 
navvies sold them by bushels to the dealers. Owing to the nature 
of the contract, the trench was again refilled within forty-eight 
hours from the discovery being made, and so all further search was 
stopped. If the site of a habitation, it must have betm at a com- 
paratively late period. 

In the ‘Journal of the Proceedings of the Essex Institute,’* 
Salem, Massachusetts, Mr. F. W. Putnam gave an account of the 
exploration of several Indian shcll-lxanks at Goose Ishiud, in Casco 
Bay, and at Ipswich. Many relics were found of great interest to 
the archffiologist. 

He also exhibited a series of Indian stone implements, found in 
Essex county, consisting of axes, tomaliawks, gouges, arrow-h(;ads, 
and many others to wliich no accurate name could be given. Some 
he considered were “ sinkers,” from their being found on the shore 


* Vol. V., No. viii. Doc., 1868. 
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at Swampscott, and other places, and they seemed from their form 
well adiipted for sinking a fish-net. 

There were several stones of a flattened oval form, and others 
nearly round, all having a groove cut round them : also some flat, 
smooth stones, with two holes bored through them, perhaps used in 
the process of rope-making to twist strips of skin or bark together. 
Besides these were some stoi 3S of very perfect finish and of various 
shapes, but all provided with a hole through the thickest part ; in 
blowing into which (as one does into a key) a loud call or whistle 
could be sounded. Mr. G. Cooke gives a description of an Indian 
burying-place in Essex county, containing six skeletons, lying from 
18 inches to 2 leet beneath the surface, and placed in a row north 
and south, 5 foot apart, save two, which were within 18 inches 
of one another. Beneath each skeleton were placed throe flat pieces 
of red sandstone — a rock not found in this region — one piece 
beneath the head, another near the middle of the body, and the 
third under the feet. All the skeletons were in the same position ; 
namely, lying on tlieir loft side, with their faces turned to the west, 
the hands under the head, and the knees drawn up against the chest 

M. Roulin laid before the Academy of Sciences * a report on a 
series of stone implements from Java, collected and forwarded, by 
M. Van de Poel, of Clieribou, as a present to the l^’rench G-ovem- 
meiit. The collection comprises thirty-nine articles of polislajd 
stone, which were successively dug up from great depths in the 
soil. They belong to a period antecedent to all the records and 
traditions of the country. It is difficult to obtain any from the 
natives, owing to th(i adoration they profits for them. The speci- 
mejis differ in general aspect from any already in the possession of 
the Academy ; they are remarlaible for the beauty of the materials 
out of which they have been shaped, and for the symmetry of 
their form. They vary in size from 385 millimetres in length to 
only 26 millimetres ; these being the two extreme measurements. 
Owing to the want of any information relating to the mode of oexjur- 
rence of the specimens, the report is confined to their direct exa- 
mination, and the comparison of them with analogous modem 
objects. Nearly all of them belong to implements of labour ; there 
are, besides, three bracelets and a thin plate of oval shape, probably 
“ destine d une incrustation” which from their style of workman- 
ship are evidently to bo associated with the other specimens. There 
is a very striking absence of all kind of arms. It is impossible to 
suppose that the ancient Javans were entu'ely wanting in weapons 
of warfare or of the chase ; but porhai)8 these were made of wood, 
like those now used over a largo portion of Polynesia. Under 
ordinary circumstances it does not require many years to efiace the 


* ‘ Comptna Bundua do I'Acad. des Scicncos.' Paris, 28 Dec.. 1868. 
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traces of such arms. Still, some vestiges would have escaped 
destruction, and they will, when discovers, become the objects of 
much interest. Fifteen only of the thirty-five implements are 
entire, but some of the others, though not perfect, are of great 
importance. One of these latter, made of a greyish flint, formed 
part of a strong blade 25 millimetres in thickness, smooth beneath, 
slightly convex above, of a uniform width and thickness (82 and 
25 millimetres respectively). Its length, which at first must have 
been — so far as we can judge by its other dimensions — ^from 12 to 
15 centimetres, is no more than 8 ; in this state it was still large 
enough to be made useful, and by the following expedient : — It was 
necessary to make a new edge, and it was first cut square. This 
was performed by two saw-cuts made on the opposite faces, and 
continued so as to nearly meet, the separation having, however, been 
finished by fracture. The stone appears to have been attacked first 
on the convex side, which is more deeply cut, and, strange tt- say, 
the depth of the notch is hkewise convex. This cutting or sawing 
may have been performed in a manner similar to that practised by 
the inhabitants of St. Domingo, and their neighbours on the 
adjoining continent, as recorded by Oviedo, who visited the country 
in 1513. With sand and a thread of cahuia or heneqv^n (two 
species of agave) they can cut iron. They make use of the thread 
as wo should of a saw, drawing it alternately from right to left, 
during which they move about and rub quickly against the iron very 
fine sand, which they have previously spread along the passage. 
Some of the other specimens have been cut in a similar manner. In 
the majority of the Javan specimens the edges are square, and tho 
thickness nearly uniform— features that arc characteristic of the 
Scandinavian celts. Tho implements seem all adapted for cutting 
wood. Some of the heavier specimens must have needed both tho 
arms of a strong man to wield them, and they probably were used 
for chopping down trees, whilst the snudler tools, wliich could be 
used with one arm, were intended for more delicate work. All have 
been shaped on a similar plan. They offer in general a single cutting- 
edge formed at the expense of the lower face, which is even, or slightly 
concave, like our modern adzes. They have been formed from flint, 
chalcedony, jasper, porphyry, aphanite, sandstone, &c. The report 
is illustfat^ with a plate, representing an adzo fi:om the Isle 
D’Oualan (Carolinas), and an ancient implement found in Egypt, 
which are very similar to the forms from Java, described by M. 
Boulin. 

Mr. Woodward read a paper before the" Geologists’ Association 
on “ Man and the Mammoth ; being an Account of the Animals 
found associated with early Man in Pre-historic Times.”* The 

* The lecture has since boon publisiiecl in cxienso in the ‘ Geological Magazine/ 
February, 1869, p. 58. 
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author gave an account of cavern-explorations and their results; 
the progress of discovery in the Quaternary deposits ; the proposed 
order of chronological sequence of the vanous remains found 
in river-gravels, peat-mosses, kitchen-middens, caves, crannoges, 
pfahlhawtm, &c. ; of the animals found, vrhether migrated, extinct, 
now living, or having been killed off by the hand of man. 

He pointed out that widely different states of civilization (as at 
the present day) might then have existed in dose proximity to each 
other, and suggested that the old cave-dwellers of Perigord repre- 
sented the population of the less civilized portion of the globe, as 
the aborigines of Afiica, America, and Australia do now in our 
own day. 


Ethnologicaij Society. 

The Ethnological Society have resolved to institute a^rmanent 
committee (upon a scheme proposed by Col. Lane Fox, Uon. Sec.), 
for tho purpose of examining into the validity of all evidence sub- 
mitted to tho Society, or otherwise obtainable, in relation to the 
science of man. To assess tho relative value of such evidence, 
whether direct or second-hand, and to record the names of tho 
authors or communicators according to a scale to be hereafter 
determined upon. To decide on a fixed tenniuology, and to classify 
all facts admitted in evidence. Tho classification to include the 
following primary divisions : — 1, Kaces ; 2, Languages ; 3, Eeli- 
gions; 4, Folk Lore and Superstitions; 5, Laws, Customs, and 
Institutions ; 0, Works of Art and Industry. 

Another part of the scheme is the distribution of skeleton maps 
of various sizes for the purpose of marking tho geographical distri- 
bution of the several classes. Distributions arranged by individual 
members will be discussed by the Committee, who will from time 
to time report to the Society the progress they make. Eegisters 
will be kept which shall be available to any member of the Society 
desiring to consult them. Such a scheme, if carried out successfully, 
is likely to result in a rich harvest of materials on which, at a future 
day, sound generalizations may be based. 


ANTHBOPOLOaiOAIi SoOIBTY OP LoNDON. 

A paper was read on the 2nd of February, by the Rev. J. G. 
Atkinson, on the “ Cleveland Gravehills.” The moorland districts 
of the valley of the Esk, lying to the west of Whitby, at between 
eight and sixteen miles distance, arc thickly studded with burial 
moirnds or barrows, or in the old Danish vernacular, “howes.” 
Many have been destroyed; but of the larger ones which 
remain, a largo proportion have been examined by the author. 
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obtained forty-five urns and evidence of more than one hundred 
interments after cremation, but not any trace of metal. In some 
of the larger mounds, evidence appeared of three successive inter- 
ments : first, in the centre ; the second, inserted at a distance from 
the centre, and rudely and vioLmtly misplaced to make room for a 
third, due to an intrusive, perliaps a conquering tribe. The author 
was of opinion that the whole of the remains belonged to an ex- 
tremely remote period. 

Mr, Edward Peacock, F.S.A., described the opening of a barrow 
at Chatham, Lincolnshire. The approximate dimensions of the 
mound were 114 feet by 75 foot, with a central depth of 9 feet 
6 inches. Three interments were discovered : one in the centre ; 
another at 42 feet south (of a youthful subject), and another at 
40 feet north of the centre ; all accompanied by urns of a Celtic 
typo. The work of excavating was particularly interesting, as 
showing the manner in which these mounds were constructed, the 
materials lieiug carried in baskets or pannieis; each basketful of 
sand could be distinctly traced. 


3. ASTRONOMY. 

(^Includmff the Proceedings of the Itoyal Astronomical Sociefi^) 

At the Coneral Meeting of the Astronomical Society on Feb- 
ruary 12th, it was announced tliat the gold medal for the year 
had been awarded to Mr. Stone, of the OnMinwich Observatoiy, 
for liis labours towards the determination of the sun’s distance. 
We liave alretidy had occasion to refer at intervals to the various 
papers which 31 r. Stone has written upon this subject ; and a 
referenc/C to the accompanying review of the proce.edings of the 
Astronomical Society will show that he is still engaged on the 
same interesting work. What ho lias done may be divided into 
two sections : first, independent solutions of the problem of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance ; and secondly, the careful re-exaraination 
of the observations and calculations of others. lie has detected 
numerical errors in the processes of Loverrier and other mathe- 
maticians, besid(!S errors of interpretation in the work of those who 
investigated the transit observations made in 1769; and he has 
given a largo share of attention to the consideration of the proper 
means of weighing discordant obstjrvations, — a question of great 
difficulty, which largely enters into the problem of determining the 
sun’s distance. The result of his labours has been to show that 
the sun’s equatorial horizontal parallax is probably about 8" * 91 ; 
his distance, therefore, about 91,700,000 miles. 
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Major Tennant’s account of his work during the great eclipse 
of August last, had not led us to form very hopeful expectations 
respecting the photographs taken by his party. Fortunately it 
has turned out that these photograph were much better than 
Major Tennant had supposed. Mr. l)e la Bue suggested that it 
would be advantageous to take enlarged pictures of the photo- 
graphs on glass, and to etch them according to the plan which he 
had used for the eclipse of 1860. In reiercnce to this suggestion. 
Major Tennant wrote to Mr. De la Bue, that “ the large pictures 
were thin and poor, and there was no use in treating them by 
etching ; for the real thing would be better shown by a distribution 
of transparencies, so as to make them generally accessible.” Accord- 
ingly Major Tennant sent eight sets of transi>arent copies on glass 
of ids echpse pictures to the Astronomer-Royal for distribution. One 
of these sets has reached Mr. De la Rue’s hands. He says of them 
— and no one is better able to judge — “ they are extremely 
interesting, and must be considt'K.'d as (minently successful re- 
sults.” They contain much more detail than can be seen in the 
papir collies. 

The two most important featurcis exhibited in Major Tennant’s 
photographs are : first, the spiral conformation of the Great Horn, 
marked A in the drawings (the only prominence which was visible 
ihrouglumt the totality) ; and secondly, the well-defined elevations 
indicated by a soft light, altogether different from that of the red 
prominences. “ These entities,” says Mr. De la Rue, in reference to 
the fainter light, “ bound(jd by outlines which blend almost imper- 
ceptibly into the general light of the corona, are deserving of 
especial study, which will be best accomplished by mecins of pho- 
tography, as it truly records their faint contours, which arc likely 
to be overlooked in cyo observations, Ixjcause they are lost in the 
.softened light whicli surrounds the moon, and also bectiuso the eye 
is naturally attracted most by the prominences which have a dis- 
tinct outhne.” 

It appears that the alterations which have taken place in the 
nebula round y Argus arc not nearly so important as Mr. Abbott’s 
papeis had seemed to indicate. In a letter sent to Sir John 
llerschel on this subject. Lieutenant Herschel (his sou) rcmaiks 
that the nebula is not only a veiy difficult object to draw properly, 
but that its appearance varies under every change of illuminating 
and magnifying power or of atmospheric conditions. He has 
carefully marked down the place of every conspicuous star in the 
nebula, and Sir John Herschel finds no difficulty in identifying all 
of these stars (except one small one^ with tliose he had himself 
mapped down when at the Cape. Again, it is clear from Lieutenant 
Heischcls drawings that the closed lemniscate vacancy seen by Sir 
John Herschel thirty years ago, has not been replaced by a vacancy 
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extending along two perfectly open channels to the boundary of 
the nebula. On the contrary, a closed figiue is shown in the 
drawings just sent, which, though not agreeing exactly with the 
older drawings, yet presents no difference which may not feii’ly be 
ascribed to the effect of using so much smaller a telescope in the 
recent obserrations. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the visibility of the nebula has largely increased in recent times. 
Lieutenant Herschol says that the eye catches the nebula as readily 
as the Pleiades. When Sir John Herschel was at the Gipe the 
nebula was not visible to tho naked eye. We can hardly suppose 
that so remarkiible a change as this con be wholly due to the dimi- 
nution of 17 Argus from the first to the sixth magnitude. This 
variation might certainly enable tho eye to recognize a nebulosity 
before invisible, but it could not bring out the nebula as a distinctly 
marked object. 

Mr. fluggins has succeeded in seeing the red prominences 
round tho sun by the aid of coloured glasses having the p vnav of 
absorbing nearly all rays, excej)t those belonging to tho red part 
of the spectrum in which tho C lino of tho prominences is foimd. 


Notices op the Astkonomical Society, 

Mr. Tebbutt supplies a paper on tho Solar Eclipse of August 
18th last, as observed at Windsor, Now South Wales. At that 
place only about one-third of the sun’s diameter was eclipsed. 

Mr. Huggins refers to observations which he had made during 
the past two years for tho purpose of obtaining a view of the red 
prominences seen during a solar eclipse. The report of his observa- 
tory refers to the fact that the spectra of the prominences should 
be visible if those bodies arc gaseous. He goes on to describe the 
contrivances by which he attempted to isolate portions of the 
spectrum. It appeared to him highly probable that if the parts 
of the spectrum which remained after certain portions had been 
absorbed were identical with those in which the bright lines of 
tho flames occur, these objects would become visible. But as he 
had no knowledge of tho position of the bright lines in the spec- 
trum, “it would have been only by accident,” he remarks, if ho md 
succeeded. We have seen elsewhere that he has now succeeded in 
making the prominences visible by this method. 

The same idea appears to have occurred to Lieutenant Herschel, 
who communicated his views on the subject in a letter to his father. 
Sir John Herschel. The letter remarks that this suggestion shows 
how immediately and readily a clearly-defined new feet suggests to 
an active and combining intellect the possibihty of immediate prac- 
tical application. ** If I mistake not,” he adds, tho double discovery 
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made by Mr. LocWcr and M. Janssen, of a mode of rendering the 
prominences sensible (not visible) turns on the same feature.” 

Mr. S. Newcomb discusses Mr. Stone’s rediscussion of the 
transit of Venus in 1769. He endeavours to show that Chappe 
cannot be assumed to have observed an apparent internal contact of 
Venus instead of the real one, or " the formation of the black drop ” 
as it is termed. Certainly, Cliappe’s words are not clear. After 
describing the undulating appearance of both the sun and Venus, 
he goes on to say, — “A ce romier contact Venus s’cst allongde 

E lus considerablement que le matin, en s’approchant tout-a-coup du 
ord du soleil.” One might interpret this to signify that the 
elongation of the disc (the pear-shaped figure it assumes) was more 
remarkable at the egress than at the ingress; or that the sudden 
leap, so to speak, by which the edge of the planet’s disc is carried 
forward to that of the sun’s, covered a greater range than the 
corresponding phenomenon (reversed) at ingress. Mr. Stone takes 
the passage to signify that tho elongation was of a more complete 
kind, so that a broader (not a longer) connecting-band was seen ; 
in other words, Mr. Stone holds that Chappe missed tho formation 
of the narrow ligament owing to atmospheric undulations, and first 
saw some pliase much nearer to the apparent internal contact. 
Weighed % results, Mr. Stone’s view has clearly the advantage 
over Mr. Newcomb’s. As Mr. Stone remarks, “ If tho observer’s 
words are doubtful, and we find that by assuming he observed an 
apparent contact all the observations are rendered accordant, whilst 
by assuming that he has observed a real contact all the observations 
are rendered discordant, it is not only permissible but necessary 
that we should assume that apparent contacts were observed. 

Mr. Stone draws from the results of the observations made at 
Greenwich upon tho transit of Mercury in November last, that 
the tlirec following points should be carefully attended to in future 
observations of the more important transits of Venus : — 

1. That telescopes of nearly tho same aperture should be em- 
ployed. 

2. That very nearly the same magnifying powers should be 
employed by all tho observers. 

3. That attention should be directed to observations of real 
internal contacts as the chief points. 

The words “ real internal contacts,” it is to be observed, refer 
to the formation of the black drop, which is undoubtedly simulta- 
neous with the true internal con^t of the planet’s limb with 
the sun’s. 

Mr. Stone has extended to 1867 the calculations he had made 
respecting the constant of nutation, as determined from the ob- 
servations of the pole-star with the transit-circle of the Greenwich 
Observatory from 1851 to 1865. Taking these observations, thus 
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extended, in combination with those made upon Gephei 51 and $ 
Ursce Mmoris from 1851 to 1865, he obtams for the final value 
of the constant of nutation 

9«*134 — 0-55 p + 2*02 5p + 0 29 Sm ~ O G Sc. 

where p, Sp, Sm, and So are the possible errors in the assumed 
estimates of the proper motion of the pole-star in E. A, and N. 
P. D, and of S Ursm Minoris, and of 51 Cephei in N. P. D, re- 
spectively. On account of the bearing of the constant of nutation 
upon onr estimate of the moon’s mass and of the sun’s distance, 
these investigations are of extreme importance. 

The Astronomer-Koyal has supplied another of his valuable 
papers on the preparatory arrangements which will be necessary 
for the efficient observation of the transits of Venus in the years 
1874 and 1882. It is ahuost impossible fairly to represent the 
nature of the present paper in the brief space available in these 
pages. Indoe<l the eight octavo plates which aceomp'*,ny the 
paper, and the two which illustrate Mr. De la Kuo’s paper on the 
same subject, are very necessary to the proper interpretation of 
Mr. Airy’s remarks. But while reforring the reader who would 
thoroughly master the views presented in these admirable essays 
to the papers themselves, we may point to the following important 
conclusions derivable from Mr. Airy’s calculations : — 

1. For observing the ingress of Venus as accelerated by parallax 
(in 1874), Owhyhee and the neighbouring islands, the Marquesas 
Islands, the Aleutian Islands, and the mouth of the A moor are 
more or less favourably situated. 

2. For observing the ingress retarded by parallax, Kerguelen 
Island and Crozet’s Island are well situated though geographically 
untiivourable. Next in order come Kodriguez, Mauritius, and 
Bourbon Islands, Madras, and Bombay. 

3. For observing the egress accelerated by parallax, a part of the 
Southern Continent if available would be the best place. Passing this 
region over, we come next to the Auckland Islands, Canterbury, 
Wellington, and Auckland, Norfolk Island, Melbourne, and Sidney, 

4. For observing the egress retarded by parallax, Omsk, Orak, 
Astrachan, Erzeroum, Aleppo, Smyrna, and Alexandria are well 
situated, 

AH these cases refer to the transit of 1874. As regards the 
transit of 1882, it is noteworthy that there is a possibility of ap- 
plying the same method as was employed in 1769, — that is, deter- 
mining the sun’s distance from the diflbrent duration of the transit 
as observed from different points of the earth’s surface. This 
method, Mr. Airy remarks, fails altogether in 1874, and there is 
not much prospect of its being successfully applied in 1882. Both 
these transits teke place in December, when the southern or sea- 
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hemisphere of the earth is turned towards the sun. The transits 
of 1761 and 1769 took place in June, when the northern hemi- 
sphere was bowed towards the sun. Hence, principally, arises this 
important difference between the approaching pair of transits and 
the pair observed last century. 

Failing observations on the duration of the transit in 1882, 
the accelerated and retarded ingress, and the accelerated and re- 
tarded egress, may bo respectively observed from the four following 
sets of stations : — 

1. Kerguelen, Crozet’s, Bourbon, Mauritius, and Eodriguez 
Islands. 

2. Every city near the seaboard of the United States, and every 
important city of Canada, also Bermuda, Jamaica, and the "West 
Indian Islands. 

3. The stations mentioned under 2, and the coast of South 
America from the Isthmus of Darien to Bio Janeiro. 

4. Parts’"of the Antarctic Continent, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
parts of New Zealand. 

If the durations of transits are to Ix) observed, then certainly 
portions of the Antarctic Continent will have to be selected. Cap- 
tain Eicliards, Captain Toynbee, Bear- Admiral Omniiinney, and 
Staff-Commander J. E. Davis, supply some remarks on the gijogra- 
phieal difficulties to be encountered in finding stations in high 
southern latitudes, but the examination of their paj)ers would lead 
us away from astronomical considerations. 

Mr. De la Bue gives an interesting paper on the possibility of 
taking photographs of Venus in transit. If this were done at 
several well-sepirated stations, it seems clear that a most important 
auxiliary means of estimating the sun’s distance would be atforded. 
Mr. Do la Bue j)oints out that the close corresj)ondence between 
the results obtained by micrometrical measurements applied to his 
echpse-photographs in 1860, and the elements calculated by Mr. 
Farley, of the ‘ Nautical Almanac ’ oflice, show that a very close 
approximation to tlie truth is to bo looked for in the case of the 
transit of Vcuxis. For the difficulty of measuring the solar and 
lunar discs pre^iented in an eclipse-photograph is A’cry much greater 
tlmn that attending the corresiK)uding measurements in the ■■sase of 
a transit-photograph. And moreover, the observer of a transit 
would not be hurried like the observer of an eclipse, since the 
former phenomenon is several hours in progress, while the latter 
lasts but a few minutes. 

Mr. De la Bue deals with the optical and physical corrections 
which would have to be made, showing how the distortion dm? to 
the optical peculiarities of the telescope could be determined before- 
hand, and suggesting that the experiments which appear to show 
that the collodion in drying shrinks only in the direction of its 

von. VI. T 
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thickness might bo repeated if any doiihts still romuiii as to their 
coiTectness. 

Ho remarks in conelnsion, “ No diffionltios exist in jdioto- 
graphing a transit of Veiins ; the operations are quite the same 
us ^osc practised daily at the Kew Observatory ; no strain on tla; 
nerves would occur as in the anxiety consequent on the desire of 
rendering available every moment of the short duration of a solar 
eclipse. All tlio 02)eratious could be conducted with that calm so 
essential for such a problem as the determination of tho solar 
parallax, and I feel confident in recommending that timely steps 
should bo taken to secure photographic records of tho transits of 
Venus in 1874 and 1882.” 

A paper by Mr. A. Marth draws attention to tho observations 
which sliould be made upon Mars during tho present opposition. 
His calculations respecting the presentation of the planet correspond 
closely with those on which we founded the views of Mars which 
appeared in our last Chronicle. Mr. Marth invites observers to 
send in any drawings they may make or liave made of Mar^ in 
order that they may be arranged in tlje order of their areograplxical 
longitudes and latitudes. Ho proposes so to combine them as to 
form a new map of Mars. Wo nave very little hope that any 
ordinary drawings will tlirow much new light on the conformation 
of the Martial continents and seas. Those of Mr. Dawes are so far 
in advance of anything that has yet been attempted (so iar at least 
as fullness of detail is concerned) that little seems to be promised 
by the examination of inferior drawings. Wliat seems more hopeful 
is the fact that new and larger telescopes are now lx*ing directed to 
the examination of Mars by weU-practised observers. Amongst 
others we may mention Mr. Browning, who is now observing the 
planet on every favoxmable night with his fine 12-inch reflector. 

Professor Kirkwood remarks respecting the meteor-shower of 
November last, that its duration wa.s much greater than that of 
former showers. “As seen in Em’ope in 1866, and in America in 
1867, the disiilay was limited to three or four hours. Last 
November, however, it commenced on tho night of the 12th, 
and had not ceased at daylight on the morning of the 14th. 
This would indicate considerable irregularity in the thickness 
of the stream.” Eegarding the meteor-zone as in a sense the 
tail of Tempol’s comet (Comet I., 1866), wo can understand tho 
p^uliarity hero referred to, as corresponding to the expansion of the 
visible tails of comets, with inci'cased distance from the nucleus. 
Doubtless in a few years this expansion will have attained such an 
extent, and the meteors will be so far apart, that there will l)c 
properly speaking no shower, though meteors will continue to 1)0 
comparatively plentiful on the nights of the 12th, 13th, and 14tli 
November. 
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Mr. llii't cliscn-i-ioa fii coiisMcmhlo Icngtli ilio subjcict of the 
Lnwir Grntrr Ijiiiiw. I’rom tlio drawings made at diiierout times 
by JMessrs. Iliiggins, Nol)lo, and Tacchini, ho lias estimated the 
dimensions of the <‘one, cratf'r, and orifice of this interesting object, 
lie z'omarlcs that ihcao estimates must bo received as approximations 
only, serving rather as a guide to observers than as being expres- 
sions of tho exact state of Liimd at the present epoch. Those who 
see in tho varying ap])earanco of Linne a proof of the activity of 
lunar volcanoes in the jircsent day, should study the researches of 
IMr, iJirt on tho pi’chablo configuration of the crah-r. 

]\Ii’. Kincaid suggests an ingonions mode of (ionstrncting an 
aulomati(i transit instrument. The appsiratus consists of a plane 
mirror and a burning-glass, to bo adjustfid in such a manner that, 
at the instant tho sun reaches tho meridian, the rays igiuto a thread 
which burns without smoke or residue ; this releases a detent, and 
a motion is thereby given to the hands of the clock, bringing it to 
the correct local mean time. There is a supplementary arrange- 
ment by which if the thread should not ignite, in consequence of a 
passing cloud, at the instant of the transit of the first limb, the 
sul)scquent ignition of tho thread will not aflcct tho clock. 

Mr. Lockyer, in a note on Mr. Huggins’s paper “ On a possible 
M(dhod of viewing Red Flames without an Eclipse,” writes to show 
that he was not aided by the ecl^se obs(}rvations in seeking for tho 
promincnco-s]>cctrura. Unless Mr. Lockyer claims credit for tho 
discovery of tho gaseity of tho prominences, apart from the credit 
duo to him for his share in the discovery that tlu'ir sp.'ctrum can bo 
seen without an eclijiso, we cannot see how Mr. Huggins’s mistake 
(iissuming it to bo such) at all affects the projx r apportionment of 
recognition in tho matter of recent solar discoveries. The eclipse 
observers clearly deserve all the credit due to the first-mentioned 
discovery, which had lx3en fully discuss(!d in England for two 
months before Mr. Lockyer examined tho prominence-spectra. It 
is inqzossiblc to undiscover tho discovored. On thcj other hand, no 
one has disputed the claim of .ranasen and Lockj'or to the discovery 
that tho prominence-spectra can be seen without an eclij^so. 

Professor Braylcy Hui)plies an interesting ])aj)er on the relation 
of the luminous prominences to the fixculaj of the sun. He shows 
that there is strong reason lor supposing the laculan and pro- 
minences to be identical, or at least that the latter are tho superior 
terminations of the former. 

Some very singular facts connected with tho mean distances of 
tho asteroids and tho commensurability of their periods with that 
of Jupiter are pointed out by Professor Kirkwood. He shows that 
wherever there is a wider gjtp than usual between the asteroids 
(considered in the order of their distances from the sun), that gap 
invariably corresponds with such values of the mean distance as 
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would give a period liaving some simple assocuition of coinmeii- 
surability with the period of Jupiter- It is well known that 
any such association would result in disturbance, and Professor 
Kirkwood argues that the particles which, on the ix(,‘hular hyjxo- 
thesis, would Iiavo occupi ed these vacant zones, must have betm so 
disturbed by Jupiter, as to adopt eccentric orbits, and so come into 
collision with exterior or interior particles. Even if this did not 
happen, the disturbance of their orbits would load to a change of 
period and so of mean distance. Either result serves to account 
lor the gaps in the astcroidal zone. He considers that very 
strong evidence is afforded by these coincidences (whi(;h c(*rtuinly 
cannot be looked upon as accidental) in favour of the nebular 
hypothesis. He goes on to examine the Saturnian rings, which ho 
remarks have been quoted in Proctor’s Saturn as fui-nishing strong 
evidence of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace. He shows tliat the 
great division between the rings corresponds exactly with that 
portion of the width of the system where the particles would move 
in periods commensurate with those of the four inner satellites. 
The coincidence is certainly most remarkable. The whole paper is 
well worthy of careful study, being founded on well-established 
mathematical principles, and serving to bring together and account 
for a number of remarkable relations in the solar system. 

Mr. Stone supplies a paper upon Aboul Hhassan’s catalogue of 
240 stars, which he shows to have been derived from Ptolemy’s 
catalogue, and not (as Delambro had supposed) from Arzachel’s. 
It is known that Ptolemy derived his catalogue from that of 
Hipparchus by applying an erroneous correction for precession. 
Mr. Stone shows how this fact may have led to the Arabian notion 
that the precessional motion is oscillatory. “ If this view bo 
correct,” he says, “Ptolemy’s want of candour respecting the 
nature of his catalogue is thus found to be throwing astronomy into 
complexities more than 1100 years after his death.” 


4. 'BOTANY, VEGETABLE MOKPHOLOGlf AND 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND ECONOMIC BOTANY. 

Sterility of Hermaphrodite Flotoers. — Mr. Thomas Mecham has 
observed that the flowers of Epigoea repens are practically dioecious 
— since the hermaphrodite flowers are sterile. He is led to specu- 
late upon this observation, as to whether the dioecious character 
may not be a result of subsequent Changes in the development of 
a once monoecious form, and suggests that all plants would be pri- 
marily monoecious but that there is a kind of exhaustion of the 
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form — an okl age of tlio race, as of tlie individual — wlion accord- 
ingly hermaphrodite fertilization becomes inefficient, and it becomes 
necessary that the sexual elements of distinct races should bo com- 
bined to ensure th(i continuation of the species. 

The Botany of the Malvern Hills. — Such spots as the TVIalvem 
Hills arc pcculiai-ly interesting to the botanist as well as to the 
geologist, find it is because they have special geological features 
that they present special botanical developm'^n^^s. The supposed 
igneous or metamorphic axis of the Malvern anticlinal carries with 
it a certain peculiarity of vegetation which is not met with in the 
immediately surrounding country, and, in addition to this, the 
height of the Hills has rendered them the refuge tor Alpine forms 
when the Straits of Malvern flowed over the ^vern valley. Mr. 
Edwin Lees, the Vice-President of the Malvern Field Club, has 
brought out tlie third edition of his little book on the flora of this 
district, which must be of great service to those who wish to 
explore the range and make the acquaintance of its botanical 
rarities. A sketch of the geology and physical geography of the 
range is also given, which appears to be considered — and very 
rightly — a necessary accompaniment of a local flora in these days. 
It is not only, however, by giving the two sets of facts,- the bo- 
tanical and geological, that the students of local floras should set 
forth the important connection of the two studies, but hy tracing 
out in detail and coinj)letoly the history of a flora as influenced by 
geological changes and the nature of the soil. To do this well 
requires groat study and much extended observation. Mr. Lees 
unfortunately uses the Linnman system, which really diminishes 
the value of his book. A special feature of interest in the volume 
is the recognition of the cryptogamic species, which often are passed 
over in silence in handbooks and pocket floras. Mr. Lees is a well- 
known student of these forms, and his account of them may be 
considered the most valuable part of his ‘ Botany of the Malvern 
Hills.’ 

The Malvales. — Dr. Maxwell Masters having carefully examined 
the relations of the families INlalvacefo, Stercuhacem, and Tiliaceae of 
Bentham’s and Hooker’s Cohors VI., has arrived at the con- 
cl’ision that though it may bo desirable for convenience sake to 
separate the two former from each other, yet they are so closely 
relat(*d morphologically, that it is not possible to understand the 
peculiar structural relations of the one without comparing them 
with the corresponding parts of the others. Dr. Masters considers 
the stamens as organs of the highest importance in classifleation. 
“ Not only,” ho says, “ does the connection of the stamens furnish 
one of the best characters of the entire group, but even in the 
discrimination of the smaller sub-divisions (genera) the appearances 
presented by the column are of the greatest value.” 
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Oblique Leaves . — Tii a late volume of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Dr. Wilder slwws that in the Ehn the lai’ger 
jx)rtion is in the upper or most elevated side ; the leaves not lyin^ 
with their edges horizontally. In the Hornbeam the outer or lower 
portion is the largest. Do Candolle and Herbert Spencer have 
both tried to account for obliquity in leaves, but Dr. Wilder con- 
siders their reasoning to bo insufficient. Dr. W. bfjlieves it to be 
caused by no external agency, but by an inherent constitutional 
force. The Gc'rimm botanists, esjxjcially Schimper and Braim, liave 
long since investigated the development of leaves in coimection with 
the general subject of phyllotaxis. Tluiy found that eatffi loaf was 
primarily a swelling or wave of growth freeing itself from the axis 
of the embryo ; and that differences in size between the sides of a 
leaf Avere caiised by the greater force of the wave in its ui)ward oi‘ 
doAviiward movement. Such jx'culiarities as have been pointed out 
Ixstwecn the leaves of the Elm and the Ho]) Hornbeam exist therefore 
in the earliest formatiem of the leaf, while yet connected with the 
axis by a broad base, aiul before any constriction for tlie petiole has 
tak('n jdace. Professor Agassiz considers the Avord " antistroplie ” 
as bt'th'r cxpr(‘ssing the inv('rse relation of corresponding parts on 
the opposite sides of a lino than “ symmetry.” Dr. Wilder has 
sliown that the corresponding leaves on each side of a shoot are 
symmetricad. 

I'he liuhi, of Phjmonfh. — The IteA^ A. Bloxham names a ncAv 
llubus after Mr. Briggs, avIio has recently given a vc'ry interesting 
account of the stations of the Itiibi in his OAvn neighbourhood. Tlie 
marvellously protean genus Rtilms is one of the most interesting 
studies at the preseni time for English botanists. By cai’eful 
examination wo may hope to sec definite relations of cause and 
effect |)ointed out between the various species and their stations. 

The Culture of Oqnum. — ]VEr. HelHer, of Smyrna, describes 
some of the tlifficultics and risks attending the cultivation of the 
poppy in Asia Minor. Tin? agricultural implements used are most 
primitive, and no irrigation is applied. Tlu; poppy must be grown 
in a moi.$t but not a too wet soil, and hence is very much sub- 
ject to injury from Animations of season. Accordingly it is sown 
at three dilfercnt pciriods of the season, so that if one crop should 
fail, another may have a chance of success. This method also 
enables the labourers to gather first one field and then another, 
W’hich is desirable from the scarcity of liands and the necessity of 
gathering just at the light time in the plant’s development. Wlien 
the se(jd capsule is consid(!red to have arrived at maturity, the 
gatherers go into the fields and in a veiy skilful manner make 
horizontal and vortical incisions in the outer portion of the capsule, 
being very careful not to penetrate to the seeds. On the morning 
following this ojicration, the cuts arc found to be covered with 
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milky juice which has oozed from them, and which the gatherer 
scrapes off with his knife and wipes on a leaf. When he has accu- 
mulated a suflicient quantity on a leaf to make a hall, it is rolled 
up and left to diy in the sun. The period between the making of 
tlie incisions and gathering the juice is a very critical one, for 
should a shower of rain come on, as it often docs at this season, the 
juice is entirely lost. The opium-growers are generally small 
landowners, who superintend the cultivation themselves with their 
families. The cakes are L;..ught by travelling merchants, who 
convey them in sealed bags to Smyrna, and some few to Constan- 
tinople, where the bags are opened after being sold to the city 
merchants. Then they sure carefully examined for adulteration and 
as to quality, lluxse qualities being distinguished. It requires the 
greatest skill and long experience to become a good judge of opium 
cakes — odour, weight, texture, &c., being all important. 

Akazga . — Akazga is a poison known from the reports of 
travellers, used as an ordeal on the west coast of Africa, and found 
by two French chemists to exert i)hysiological effects similar to 
those of nnx-vomica. A supposed sorcerer is made to drink an 
infusion of Akazga bark and then to walk over small Akazga sticks. 
If guilty, he stumbk's and tries to pass the slicks as though they 
were great logs, eventually falling in convulsions and being clubbed 
by the surrounding savages. If innocent, the kidneys are said to 
act freely, and the poison is supposed to be thus eliiuinated. Dr. 
Fi-aser, of Edinburgh, has received specimens of Akazga in bundles 
of long, slender, and crooked stems, and examined its botanical 
relations and chemical properties. Consulthig with Professor Oliver, 
of Kew, Professor Balfour, of Edinburgh, and Professor Dickson, of 
Glasgow, he comes to the conclusioji that the Akazga plant is new 
to the flora of West Africa, and he 8np])oses it may bo a new 
species of Stryclmos. lie has succeeded in separating from it a 
crystalline alkaloid, closely l esembling Strychnia, but dillcring ffoin 
it in being prccipitatal by allsalino bicarbonates. Dr. Fraser made 
a careful comparison of the microscopic structure of the stems of 
Akazga and Strychnos nnx-vomica, and was thus able to separate 
them still more closely. Amongst the parcels of Akazga which he 
examined, were certain twigs which had a different stem-structure, 
and failed to yield the chemical products of the other specimens. Is 
it not possible that those who escajK) in the ordeal may have been 
fortunate enough to get an inftision prepared from this “ folse 
Akazga ” by mistake ? Dr. Fraser terms the new alkaloid Akazgia. 

The Uses of Pine Leaves . — In a paper lately read before the 
Society of Arts, Mr. P. L. Simmonds states that a new and cmious 
application of a waste product is the utilization of the adcular 
leaflt'ts of pine trees. Near Breslau, in Silesia, arc two establish- 
mojits, one a factory where the pine leaves are converted into what 
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is called “ forest wool,” or wadding ; tho otlicr, an cstablislimont for 
invalids, where the waters used in the uianulacturo of this pine won I 
are employed as cnrative agents. The manufsicturo has exiendud, 
lor thoi'o are now factorus at Hnnda, in the Thuringer-Wald ; at 
Yonkoping, in Sweden ; Wagenerger, in Holland ; in parts of Frauee, 
and otlier places. Two cases of these products were shown at tlio 
last Paris and Havre exhibitions, which contained various illustra- 
tions, in the shape of w'ool lor stuffing mattresses and other articles 
of furniture, instead of horse-hair ; vegetable waddhig, and hygienic 
flannel for medical appheation ; essential oil for rheumatism and skin 
diseases ; cloth made from the fibre ; articles of dress, such as inner 
vests, drawers, hose, shirts, coverlets, chest preservers, &c., and other 
useful applications. In the preparation of the textile material an 
ethereal oil is produced, which is employed as a curative agent for 
burning, and as a useful solvent. H’he liquid remaining from tho 
decoction of the leaves is used formedie-al batlis. The membranous 
substance and rtd’uso arc conqjressal into blocks and used as fuel ; 
from the resinous matter they conbiin, sufficient gas is produced for 
illluminatiug the factory in which the manufacture is canied on. 

The Structure of the Diatomuctous Frustule. — Dr. John ]J)euis 
JMiU'douald, F.JbS., of the Ifoyal Navy, lias publislied a very ela- 
borate! paper on the composition of tho Diatom’s shell, and the part 
it plays in the process of division. He finds tho views expressed in 
the writings of Dr. Wallieh (paiticiilarly in his paper on Tricera- 
tiiim, and on the diatom- valve, in tho ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Mieroscoiiical Science ’) na tst in accordance with his own independent 
researches. Dr. AVallich ap^iears to have been the first to set forth 
clearly that the midillt! pic *(•(!, or “ zone,” running round bc-twoen 
the two large valves of the diatom, consists, while tho frustule is 
intact, of two distinct idafes, the one I’ccoived wnthiu tho other; and 
that the growth of such plates can only take place at tho free 
margins, or those which are not connected with the valves. Dr. 
I^Ih' donald shows that by the pi'ocess of division (valve being formed 
within valve), tho resulting diatom w'ill ultimately become reduced 
to a very small size; and ho observes that tho species would be 
indolinitely diininislu'd were it not for tho process of conjugation, 
in which Mr. Thwaites showed that tho produced sporangial 
frustule was very much larger than tho jiarent colls. This dimi- 
nution of size is very well illustrate»l in a diagi-am representing the 
])rogeny of tho tw’o valves of a divided Biddidphia, and by it the 
ultimate relations of the dividuig frustules are exhibited. 

licprodvudive Organs of Lichens. — MM. A. Famitzin and 
J. Boranetsky have been recently investigating this uxattcr, and 
are led to conclude that — 

1. Not only alga! and fungi, but lichens also, are provided with 
zoosi>ores. 
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2. Zoospores liave been discovered in three very different genera 
of lichens, viz. J^hysda, Cladonia, and Evernia; and as tliese 
genera were seleclecl undosiguedly, it is probable that zoospores 
exist in all other lichens furnished with chlorophyll. 

3. The identity of free gonidia with unicellular algae (Cystococcus 
of Niigeli) may bo considered as demonstrated ; consequently this is 
not a distinct genus, but only a phase of development of a Hchen. 

4. The culture of the freed gonidia of Physcia, Oladonia, and 

Evernia led us to expect that other lichens would afford forms 
corresponding with rudimentary algae. Our researches prove this 
to be well founded. Vertical sections of the thalli of Pdtigera and 
Collema, cultivated on moist earth, showed the filaments in dis- 
integration, the augmentation in size of the gonidia, and tlieir 
transformation into glomerules composed of spherical cellules. The 
gonimic cellules of Pdtigera and Vollenm continued to live when 
sej)arated from the thaUus; those of Peltigera were identical with 
an alga called as; those of Collema produced organisms 

similar to Nodoc. Consequently these three genera of algfe, hitherto 
regiU'ded as distinct, are in reality only the gonidia of lichens in a 
slate of development when separated from the thalli which produced 
them. 

New LirJtens . — The Ucv. J. Crombie describes in the ‘ Journal of 
Botany ’ a number of new lichens from the well-searched neighbour- 
lioods of the Now fforest and Scotch moors. AV'^hat he has been able 
to do is an encouragement to others to pursue the very tascinating 
sluily of these little phinls ; hiking the student over mountain rocks, 
among old ruined towers, or under vast and aged tree stems — with 
a geological hammer and a strong knife in his hand, and no need of 
gre-at tin-boxes and blotting-piper. 

IJeaths . — Carl von Martius, the great botanist and traveller, 
died at Munich, in Bocemlx^r last, aged 74. Adalbert Schnitzicin, 
Profess(n’ of Bolany at ICrlangen, died in October, from the result 
of an acciilent whilst botanizing in the Tyrol. 

The lute Professor Harvey . — Those who would like to read 
the history of a good, ivell-loved, and great botanist should see the 
reccntry-published memoir of the late Professor of Botany in 
Trijiity College, Dublin. 

The Chair of Botany at Trinity College, BMin . — We are 
glad to find that the fears of Dr. Wright’s friends as to the 
election to the late vacancy in Dublin liave not been fulfilled. 
Trinity College has not followed the nomination of the Science and 
Art Department, and Professor Wyvi lie Thomson, though appointed 
lecturer in the Government College of Science, has not obtained 
the University chair, to which Dr. Edward Perceval Wright has 
bec'U elected. 
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5.'CHEM]STEY. 

Without exception, the most important contribution to chemical 
science which lias boon published for somo time is the paper 
recently read by Professor Graham, the Master of the IMint, on 
Hydrogonium. The author discovered some time ago that the 
metal palladium was capable of absorbing, or occlvding, as he 
twins it, 800 or 900 times its volume of hydrogen ; and the idea 
has forced itself upon his mind, that palladium with its occluded 
hydrogen was simply an alloy of a volatile metal hydrogen, in which 
tlio volatility of the one element is restrained by its union with the 
other, and which owes its metallic aspect cipially to Ixith con- 
stituents. How far such a view is borne out by the properties of 
the compound substance in q^uestion, will ajipear by the following 
examination of the pi’operties of what, assuming its metallic eha- 
lacter, may bo namal hy.lrogenium: — 

The density of palladium when charged witli 800 or 900 times 
its volume of hydrogen gas is percejitibly lowered, being reduced 
from 12*3 to 11'79; and, ultimately, as the mean of several con- 
cordant experiments, the density of hydi’ogonium was fomid to bo 
1‘951, or nearly 2, 

The tenacity of the hydrogen-charged wire was found to be 
81*29, that of the original palladium wive being 100. It is scon, 
therefore, that the tenacity of the palladium is reduced by the 
addition of hydrogen, but not to any great extent. It is a question 
whether the degree of tenacity that still remains is reconcilable 
with any view other than that the second element present possesses 
of itself a degi*ee of tenacity such as is only found in metals. 

The electric conductivity uas tested by submitting a palladium 
wire before and after charging with hydrogen to trial, in comparison 
with a wire of german silver of equal diameter and length, at 10*5'’. 
The conducting power of the several wires was found as follows, 
being referred to pure copper as 100 : — • 


Pallailium S*10 

Palliiciidxn -f- liydrogoii 


A reduced conducting power is generally observed in alloys, 
and the charged jialladium wire Mis 25 per cent. But the con- 
ducting power remains still considerable, and the result may be 
construed to favoixr the metallic character of the second constituent 
of the wire. As regards magnetism it was found that the addition 
of hydrogen to palladium added manifestly to the small natural 
magnetism of palladium. It follows, therefore, that hydrogonium 
is magnetic, a property which is confined to metals and their 
compounds. This magnetism is not perceptible in hydrogen gas. 
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which was placed both by Faraday and by M. E. Becquerel at the 
bottom oi' the list of diamagnetic substances. This gas is allowed 
to bo upon tho turning point between the paramagnetic and- dia- 
magnetic classes. But magnetism is so liable to extinction under 
the influence of heat, that the magnetism of a metal may very 
j)ossibly disappear entirely when it is fused or vaporized, as appears 
with hydrogen in tho form of gas. As palladimn stands high in 
tho series of the paramagnetic metals, hydrogenium must be allowed 
to rise out of that class, and to take place in the strictly magnetic 
group, witli iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, and manganese. 

Tho chemical properties of hydrogenium distinguish it from 
ordinary hydrogen. 'I'he palladium alloy precipitates mercury and 
calomel from a solution of the chloride of mercury without any 
disengagement of hydrogen ; that is, hydrogenium decomposes 
clnoT^L; of mercury, while hydrf)gen does not. Hydrogen (asso- 
ciated with palladium) unites with chlorine and iodine in the dark, 
j cduccs a pcrstilt of iron to the state of j)rotosalt, converts red 
j)nissiiite of j)otash into yellow prussiate, and has considerable 
deoxidizing powers. It ajipeai-s to be the atdive form of hydrogen, 
as ozone is of oxygen. A wire charged with hydrogen, if rubbed 
with the powder of magnesia (to make the flame liaminous), burns 
like a waxed thread wlu'n ignited in the flame of a lamp. 

Tho g(!n('ral conclusions which apj)car to flow from this inquiry 
are — that in palladium fully charged with hydrogen, there exists 
a compound of palladium and hydrogen in a proj)ortion which 
may approach to equal equivalents ; that both subsbinccs are solid, 
iiK'tallic, and of a white aspect; that the alloy contains about 
20 volumes of palladium imited with 1 volume of hydrogenium; 
and that tho density of the latter is about 2, a little higher than 
magnesium, to which hydrogenium may bo supposed to boar some 
analogy ; that hyilrogeniura has a certain amount of tenacity, and 
poasessc's tho electricial conductivity of a metal; and Anally, that 
i>ydrogcuium takes its place among magnetic metals. The latter 
fact may have its bearing upon the apjjearance of hydrogenium in 
meteoric iron, in association with certain other magnetic elements. 

A paper on meteoric iron has been communicated by M. Shi- 
nislauB IMeuuier to tho ‘ Chemical News.’ The nunu'rous reseai’ches 
hitherto made with regard to tho composition of meteoric irons 
have demonstrated in these extra-terrestrial bodies the existence* of 
the following compounds : — 

1. Tho general mass which is formed by the union of several 
alloys in which iron and nickel arc jjredominant, and which wo 
will designate under the name of nickehferous iron. Among tlie 
substances comprised in this mass, the Itamacite, the loenite, and 
the Flessite will bo specially mentioned. 

2. Tho cjirburotted iron, comprising tlie CavipJjellite and tho 
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ChalypitSy recognizable by the carboniferous deposit which they 
give under the action of acids. 

3. The sulphuretted iron, or TroUUe, which appears in nodules 
and in veins. 

4. The phosphide of iron and nickel or Schre^ersUe. 5. Qra- 
fhiie. 6. The external crust. 7. The stony particles or crystals. 
8. The gases retained by occlusion. 9. Several compounds which 
are only met with exceptionally, as ChromUe, &c. Space will not 
allow us to give in detail the very ingenious methods adopted by 
the author for separating these difterent substances. It must bo 
sufficient to say that he has succeeded in isolating each of these 
components in a state of purity and ascertaining their composition, 
with the exception of the giises, owing to liis hsiving employed for 
their separation a method which Professor Graham lias since shown 
to be inapplicable. 

Professor Stas, to whose researches chemists are so mnch in- 
debted, lias published a modification of Gay Lussac’s method of 
estimating silver in the wet way. In the ordinary prtK*«>ss a 
standard solution of salt is employtxl, but, as the precipitatwl 
chloride of silver is soluble in a solution of salt, it is impossible to 
carry out this principle to the minute accuracy w’hich is sometimes 
required. M. 8tas lias now discovered that by substituting a 
bromide for a chloride in precipitating silver, this error may bo 
absolutely removed. 

An Italian chemist, Massino Levy, has devised a method of jirc- 
paring nitrogen gas, which may be us(;ful in some cases. It consists 
in heating bicliromate of ammonia in a retort; the salt is trans- 
formed into green sesquioxido of chromium, and disengages vapour 
of water and nitrogen gas. In the ordinary iirocess of bleaching 
wood-pulp it is very difficult to avoid a yellow or reddish tint, and if 
iron is present the paste generally blackens in a very short time. 

M. Orioli has discov(;rod a process of bleaching in which these 
objectionable results are obviated. To 100 kilogrammes of wood- 
pulp, 800 grammes of oxalic acid arc added ; this serves the double 
purpose of bleaching the colouring matter alrcwly oxidized, and of 
neutralizing alktiline principles. Two kilogrammes of sulplmto 
of alumina, free from iron, are now added. This does not blea(5h of 
itself, but it forms with the colouring matter of the wood a nearly 
colourless lake, which enables the brilliancy of the product to 
heightened. 

At one of the recent meetings of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Mr. Sidebotham drew attention to the large 
number of galls, wliich appeared to be much commoner now than 
they were a few years ago. They were produced by the gall fly, 
Synijps lAgnicola ; and, from experiments which he had tried, it 
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appeared that the English ^Us were about two*thirds the value of 
the foreign ones, or, according to the present market value, they 
were worth about 66s. a cwt. The gali^ even when in great num- 
bers, do not appear to injure the trees. The proper time to collect 
them would m the middle of Septeml^r, when the flies have all 
eaten their way out and laid their eggs for another year’s supply. 
In the plantations where these galls abound, a man might collect 
easily half a cwt. in a day. 

A not uncommon adulteration of glycerin is to mix sugar and 
dei.trin with it. These substances have not hitherto been easy to 
dhcover when mixed with the glycerin ; the following process is, 
he w (.T, said to answer perfectly : — To 5 drops of the glycerin to 
1x3 tested, add 100 to 120 drops of water, 3 to 4 centigrammes 
of ammonium molybdate, 1 drop of pure nitric acid (25 per cent.), 
and bod for about a minute and a half. If any sugar or dextrin is 
present, the mixture assumes a deep-blue colour. 

The abominable odour of bisulphide of carbon is a great bar to 
its employment in the arts. Tins, according to M. Millon, can 
soon be got rid of. The sulphide of carbon is first washed several 
times with distilled water, as in the jiurification of ether, and then 
transferred to a retort of large capacity containing quick-lime. 
After twenty-four liours contact the sulphide is distilled off from 
the lime, and received in a flask partially filled with copper turnings, 
previously roasted to remove all traces of fatty mattc>r, and after- 
wards reduced by hydrogen. The lime remaining in the retort is 
strongly coloured. All the disagreeable odour of ordinary bisulphide 
of carlxjn is removed by this trentment, and when the nose is placed 
close to the mouth of the rcccsiver, an ethereal odour is only 
perceived. With bisulphide of carbon thus purified, MM. Millon 
and Commaille have septirated the perfume of milk to the extent of 
recognizing certain plants eaten by the cow — the Smijrnium 
oluscUrwn among others. 

Professor A. Silvestri, of the University of Catana, has recently 
discovered a great quantity of citric acid in the fruit of the 
OyyliomanAra hetacea, a plant belonging to the family of SolanaceeB 
which is found here and there in the gardens of Sicily. It is 
indigenous to Mexico, and lias spread itself into Peru and other 
parts of South America, where it is called Tomafe de la paz. It is 
a woody plant, and attains to the height of 4 miitres. On analysis 
the fruit gives from 1 to 1'5 per cent, of pure citric acid. This 
acid, which probably exists also in our edible tomato, has already 
Ixicn discovered by Bertagnini in the potato, and will doubtless 
be found in all plants belonging to this tribe. 

A plan of testing the strength of acetic acid, likely to be of 
great use to photographers and others, has been published in 
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the ‘ Photographic Journal.’ It was observed, w(^ beliovo, indepen- 
dently by M. Bertbelot and Mr. E. Chamlx'i s Nicholson, tliat an 
acid which, although of a high degree of purity, is not glacial, 
becomes inflamma ble when the temperature is raised to the boiling- 
point. If we take, for instance, about a drachm of the acid of 95 
per cent., and heat it in a test-tube to the boiling-point, it will be 
found that the vapour takes fire on applying a lighted match, and 
burns steadily as long as the ebullition is maintained ; if, however, 
10 per cent, of water be mixed with tlio sample, there will bo 
great difiiculty in causing inflammation, and the vapour, when 
ignited, will only burn with a lambent flame of pale- blue separated 
cones, whilst below tins strength the acid vapour is altogether un- 
inflaimnablc. By this test then (aAmiding a too j^rolonged ebulli- 
tion, whieh increases the strength of a weak jicid), w<5 have a ready 
means of estimating the quality of liquid sami)lc‘S of a high degree' 
of concentration, without resorting to the more tt'tlious method of 
acidimetry. It has only to be stated, in conclusion, that the boil- 
ing-point of the ordinary qualities of acetic acid, although higher, 
is so little removed from that of water, that the indications of tins 
thcrjnometer are not much more to be rolicil u])on than those* of the 
hydrometer. In many respects carbolic acid imitah's the deq)oit- 
ment of acetic acid in the characters above describc'el ; it likewise) 
becomes ghicial upon separation of the last traces of welter. 

M. Chabrier heis stuelied at nitrification works, in peirticuleir 
circumstances, the different degrees of oxidation of the nitrogoi, 
and especially nitrous acid. He has devoted attiaition to the tisti- 
mation of this acid in saline mixtures, where nitrites a)i<l nitrates 
occur together with reducing agents, and has submitted to the 
Academy the result of the first 2 >art of his researches. The facts 
contained in this memoir are deduced from the following conclu- 
sions: — 1st, in liquids containing at the same time nitrites, nitmte.s, 
and organic matter, the nitrous acid of the nitrites may l)e detev- 
mined by the decolourizing action which hyposulphite of sixla 
exerts on the iodide of potassium in presence of starch, and dilute 
sulphuric acid ; 2nd, in the al)sencc of nitrates and orgjinic matter, 
the determination could Ix) more easily made by the decolourizing 
of indigo solution, ojxjrating with the aid of heat, but out of contact 
with the air. 

A combination of iodic acid with oxide of ethyl has l)ecn 
prej)ared by M. K. Lisensko. He finds that a mixture of equal 
volumes of ethyl iodide, and dry ether, readily acts uixm argentic 
iodate. If the temperature is not allowed to rise above 10 ^ C., 
the liquid remains colourless, and the new ether undecomposetl. 
Tlie solution distils between 37° and 40°. The distillate at first 
floats upon the water with which it had boim mixed, but on 
passing a current of air through the liquid, in order to drive ofl‘ 
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ethyl other, it sinks to the bottom of the vessel. All attempts at 
further purification, failed ; the liquid boils at 75'’ under decomposi- 
tion. Organic chlorides are converted into iodides by the action of 
concentrate iodhydrio acid. M. A. Lieben finds that this method 
of conversion seems to be a general one, and subject to limitation 
only in so &r as some iodides at the moment of their formation are 
converted into hydride. Ethyl chloride, at ISO*^ G., is almost com- 
pletely converted into iodide, 'without evolution of gas or formation 
of any bye-product. The same is the case with butyl and amyl 
chloride. 

Ijipowitz lias recommended the use of hypochlorite of lime 
(bleaching powder) as a means of detecting the adulteration of olive 
oil, and also of sweet almond oil, with the oil of poppy-seal. When 
eight parts of either olive oil or oil of sweet almonds is rubbed 
up and shaken with one part of bleaching powder, and left at rest, 
it will be seen that even after some four or five hours a layer 
of clean and limpid oil separates and floats at the top and sur&co of 
the mixture, which layer is, if the oils operated upon are pure, at 
least half the bulk of the original mixture ; if, however, poppy-seed 
oil is mixed with either of the two oils just mentioned, and the same 
('xperiinent then repeated, the mixture takes the appearance of a 
liuimcz)t, from which no oil separates. Sweet oil of almonds adul- 
h'Kited with one-eighth part of poppy-seed oil behaves as if it wero 
almost pure poppy-seed oil. Buchner and Brando have found 
Lipowitz’s statement correct as regards sweet oil of almonds, hut not 
as regards oil of olives ; but they add that the olive oil they 
operated upon was already old. The action of Lipowitz’s reagent 
is explained by the fact of the rapid oxidation of all so-called di'ying 
oils, which on drying yield solid products before entirely changing, 
by continuously absorbing oxygen into water and carbonic acid. 
Linseed oil, hemp-seed oil, poppy-seed oil, oil from walnuts, croton 
oil, castor oil, are all drying oils. The drying of drying oils is, in 
fact, a process of slow oxidation of these oils. 

Professor Parkes, F.R.S., of Netley, calls attention to the fact 
that it lias always been seen that the action or non-action of water 
on lead could not bo entirely accounted for by the usual statements 
on the subject ; and lately Dr. Frankland has made a curious 
observation, which may throw light on the subject. He found that 
water which actal on lead lost this power after passing through a 
filter of animal charcoal. He discovered this to be o'wing to 
a minute quantity of phosjiliate of lime passing into the water from 
the charcoal. On comparing two natural waters, that of the river 
Kent, which acts violently on lead, and that of the river Vymwy, 
which, though very soft, has no action on lead, he foimd that the 
latter water contained an appreciable amount of phosphate of lime. 
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while none could be detected in the Kent water. Tliia o^rvation 
may probably explain much of the discrepancy of evidence in 
respect of the action of soft water on lead. 

Professor Tomlinson has advanced a very good explanation of a 
circumstance which has often been a stumbling-block for students — 
"Why does hydrochloric acid fume when let out into the air, while 
ammonia, which has a much stronger attraction for water, does not ? 
After making several observations of specific gravity, boiling-points, 
&c.. Professor Tomlinson comes to the conclusion that, although 
ammoniacal gas and hydrochloric acid ^ are greedily absorbed by 
water, there must be some important differences in the constitution 
of the respective solutions. The alkaline solution is much lighter 
than its own bulk of water, whilst the acid solution 's much 
heavier; also the presence of ammoniaciil gas in water lowei-s its 
boiling-point, while the preseixce of hydrochloric acid in water has 
a contrary effect. Iloncc the mode of combination between ammonia 
and water must be different from tliat between hydrochloric acid 
and water. The one must bo a case of simple adhesion, the other 
of true chemical combination as well as adhesion. Ammonia Jot out 
into moist air sim])ly adheres to the moisture, and inmjases its 
volume. Vaijour of alcohol, ether, &e., does the same. Now any 
amount of aqueous vapour that the air can maintain in an invisible, 
elastic state, at a given temperature, it can maintain with increastid 
effect in the case of ammonia vapour, alcohol vapour, &c. Hence 
the combination of these vapours with the moisture of the air is 
necessarily an invisible compoimd. Hydrochloric acid gas, on the 
other hand, let out into the air, cotubines chemically with the 
moisture, producing condensation or diminution of bulk. Hence 
the compoimd is visible, just as the condensation of pure steam in 
air produces visible vapours. Fuming nitric acid and Nordlxausen 
sulphuric acid are also cases in point. Concentrated nitric acid, 
exposed to the air, alxsorbs moisture until it attains the density 
of 1 ’424, when it distils unaltered at a boiling-point of 250\ 

Dr. Carter Moffat has succeeded in fixing on paper the beau- 
tiful figures which are produced when oils, &c., are allowed to fill 
drop by drop on a surface of pure water, and which Professor 
Tomlinson has shown to be characteristic of each oil. The method 
is very simple ; and is, briefly, to obhiin a pattern on water, note the 
time, lay on the paper, glazed side downwards, for an instant, take 
out, draw through a plate of ink, remove, and wash with water. The 
process is capable of great extension, and will bo valuable to paper- 
stainers and others. Several books of oleographs, as these figures 
are called, have been presented by Dr. Mofiat to different indi- 
viduals interested in them, and have elicited cordial approbation. 

According to M. Oser, every time that solutions of sugar fer- 
ment under the influence of yeast, besides alcohol, a now allmloid is 
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produced. The chlorhydrate of this base crystallizes in hygroscopic 
tables, which become brown on exposure to the air. It appears 
that ^ fermented liquors contain the new alkaloid, or at least one 
of its compounds. The presence of such a substance in wine and in 
beer, till now entirely ui^own, will doubtless explain certain effects 
of fermented liquors on the animal economy — enects which cannot 
be attributable to alcohol alone. 


Pboceedings of the Chemical Society. 

The first meeting of the season took place on Thursday, Nov. 5, 
1868, Dr. W. A. Miller, V.P.R.S., <fec., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The first paper read was by Mr. W. H. Perkin, “ On the 
Hydride of Butyro-Salicyl and Butyric-Coumaric Acid.” The 
author’s previous communications had shown that hydride of aceto- 
salicyl is an intermediate stage in the formation of coumarin from 
acetic anbydride and hydride of sodium-salicyl. By the substitution 
of other anliydridea for the acetic, ho had obtained homologues of 
coumarin, and ho now describes the hydride of butyro-salicyl, which 
forms the intermediate stage in the synthesis of butyric coumarin, 
as hydride of aceto-salicyl does in that of ordinary coumarin. It 
is an oil boiling at 260^—270'’ G. Hydrate of potassium decomposes 
it into liydride of potassium-sahcyl and butyrate of potassium, and 
it yields with acetic anhydride a compound perfectly parallel with 
those produced by the action of the anhydride on the hydrides of 
ethyl-salicyl, aceto-salicyl, &c. "NVhen boiled with butyric anhydride 
and butyrate of sodium it yields butyric coumarin. By the action 
of hydrate of potassium, butyric coumarin yields butyric-coumaric 
acid, a true homologuc of ordinary coumaric acid, and, hke it, capable 
of yielding only monometallic derivatives. 

The next was one “ On the Application of Chlorine Gas to the 
Toughening and llefining of Gold,” by F. B. Miller, F.C.S., Assayer 
in the Sydney branch of the Eoyal Mint. The methods now in use 
for effecting the above purposes are all more or less unsatisfiictory, 
and the author has therefore devised a process which appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the case in a single operation. A French 
clay crucible is saturated with borax. The gold is then melted in this 
crucible with a little borax, and a stream of chlorine gas is allowed 
to pass through it by means of a tobacco-pipe stem. In a few 
hours the whole of the silver is converted into chloride, which floats 
on the gold. The borax prevents the absorption of the chloride by 
the crucible, and also its volatilization, except in very minute quan- 
tities. As soon as the gold has become solid, the still liquid chforide 
of silver is poured off, and the gold is now found to have a fineness 
of say 993 parts in 1000. The apparent loira of gold is very little 
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greater than is found in ordinary gold melting — ^being 2 * 9 pmrts in 
10,000 — whereas in the ordinary process it is 2. The Ghainnan, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, remarked upon the 
great importance of the new proc^. Much of the gold imported 
mtp this country contained 60 or 70 ounces of silver in 1000, 
which could not at the present time be profitably extracted. The 
new method would probably be soon adopted by English assayers. 

This was followed by a “Note on the Specific Gravity and 
Boiling-point of Cliromyl Dichloride,” by T, E. Thorpe, Dalton 
Scholar in the Laboratory of Owen’s College, Manchester. The 
author prepared the liquid by distilling an intimate mixture of ten 
parts sodium chloride and twelve parts potassium dichromate with 
thirty parts strong sulphuric acid. He removed the free chlorine 
by repeated distillation in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. The 
specific gravity of the liquid so obtained was, at a temperature of 
25° C., 1 • 92. The boiling-point, at a pressure of 733 millimetres, 
found to be 116^ -8. The dichloride cannot, however, be 
distilled without some slight decomposition. 

The same author, Mr. T. E. Thorpe, then gave a paper “ On 
the Analysis of the Ashes of a Diseased Orange Tree (Cifrns 
aurantium).” The orange plantations along the south-eastern 
coast of Spain and in the adjacent Balearic Isles have recently 
been visits witli a severe epidemic, the mpid progress of which 
was naturally viewed with no little anxiety by the people, since 
the culture and exportation of oranges constitute one of their 
principal industries. The origin of the disease is involved in cx>m- 
plete obscurity, and as yet it has bafiled all attempts at remedial 
measures. The first symptoms are observed in the leaves, which 
turn yellow and diop off ; a most disgusting odoTir exhales from the 
roots, and in a few days the tree succumbs. The violence of the 
disease is now, happily, much abated, and it appears to be dying out. 
We have no space for the details of the analyses. Tables are 
given which show the percentage composition of the ash of the 
roots, stem, branches, and fruit, and the results are compared with 
the analyses of the ash of healthy plants made by lio\vney and How, 
and by Dr. Bichardson. The most remarkable dificrences observed 
in the compari^n are given in the following table, showing the 
percentiles of lime and phosphoric acid : — 

Tilme. Phosphoric Acid. 

Root of diseased plant 61-82 . . 1-57 

Stem of ditto 70-67 ,, 2-66 

Root of healthy plant 40-89 . . 13*47 

Stem of ditto 55*13 .. 17-00 

The phosphoric acid is thus shown to be in deficiency in the 
diseased plant, and the lime in excess. Similar differences cannot, 
however, he traced in the ash of the fruit. 
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At the meeting on November 19, 1868, Dr. Warren De la Bne, 
F.B.S., the Preeddent, in introducing the business of the meeting, 
observed that their object on the present occasion vna to discuss cer- 
tain proposed alterations in the bye-laws, b^ which a greater number 
of Fellows would be admitted to a share in the government of the 
Society. The Council had long felt anxious to effect this object ; 
and finding that the Charter did not permit them to increase the 
number of the Council, they now proposed to raise the number of 
Vice-Presidents, who liad not filled the chair, from four to six. 
This alteration would, it was felt, infuse some new blood into the 
governing body. 

Formal alterations iu the bye-laws, to provide for the proposed 
change, wore then carried unanimously. 

'■'li. W. H, Perkin then made a communication “ On the Action 
of Chloride of Lime on An i lin e.” — In this paper the author points 
out the difference between Bunge’s blue and aniline purjile, and 
shows that the blue can be changed into the purple when decom- 
posed by heat. 

Professor Church gave an analysis of a meteorite from South 
Africa. 

The meteor in question was seen by a native to fall at Daniel’s 
Kuil, a place about two days’ journey N.N.E. of Griqua Town. 
The native said it was warm, and smelt of sulphur, when he picked 
it up. He offered it to the Bov. James Good, a missionary in 
Griqua Town, who declined it, and recommended him to take it 
1)ack to the place where he found it ! Instead of doing so, he ^ve 
it to Giptain Nicolas Waterboer, and from his hands it passed into 
those of Mr. J. B. Gregory, of Bussell Street, Covent Garden, then 
at the Cape, and is now in the British Museum. 

It was small iu size, of an irregular oblong form, weighing 
2 lbs. 5 oz. It was covered with a dark-grey crust, speckled here 
and there with reddish-brown spots, those spots arising from a 
partial oxidation of the ferruginous materials of the^tone. Its 
density was rather low, namely, 3 ‘657 and 3 '678, as found in two 
determinations. The following was given as the analysis of the 
meteorite : — 

Nickel-iron (containing 5 ■ 18 per cent, nickel), 29*72; Troilite, 
6*02; Schreibersite, 1*59; Silica and Silicates, chie% olivine 
and labradorite, 61*53. Carbon, oxygen, other constituents, and 
loss, 1 * 14. 

A paper on the ** Action of Salt on Chessylite ” then followed 
by the some author. 

At the meeting of the Chemical Sodefy, on December 3rd, the 
President announced that the Council had that evening adopted a 
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resolution which would, it was believed, tend to promote scientific 
investigation. At the present time gentlemen were frequently 
deterred finm the prosecution of intci’esting investigations by the 
great expense which they entailed upm the cx'porimenter. To miti- 
gate this difficulty it was now rosolvotl that a certain sum of money 
not exceeding 50/. should bo sot aside annually as a grant fund in 
aid of original research. Any claims for grants from this fund 
which were sent in would Ije investigated by a committee consisting 
of four members of council. The Committee recommended that, 
except in special cases, each single grant should not exceed 10/. 
In accordance with this resolution, gentlemen who wished to pro- 
secute researches were now invited to apply in writing to the 
Secretary for grants. It was of course to bo understood that 
results obtained with the assistance of such grants must bo com- 
municated in the first instance to the Chemical Sochity. 

Two papers followed of great theoretical interest, bat too 
abstruse to bear condensation here. They wore “Kesearches on 
the Action of Sodium on the Ethers of the Fatty Acids,” by Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn, and on some compounds of “Phosphorus with 
Nitrogen,” by Dr. J. H. Grladstono. 

On December 17th the only paper was by Dr. J. Emerson 
Eeynolds, “ On the Isolation of the IMissing Suli>hur Urea.” Tho 
new substance crystallizes in long fine necdkjs or in short thick 
prisms, in either case belonging to the trimetric system. It is 
not deliquescent in moderately diy air, is very soluble in water 
and alcohol, and sparingly so in ether. The solution froths slightly 
on agitation, lias a neutral reaction, and a somewhat bitter taste. 
Heated with water in a sealed tulxj for some hours to 140° C., it is 
reconverted into sulpho-cyanate of ammonium, as may bo shown 
by the iron test. The urea does not give a colour-reaction with 
the test. Hydrochloric and sulphuric acids effect a similar change. 
The substance fuses at 156° C. Heated to a higher temperature 
in a closed tube it evolves sulphide of ammonium, carbonic disul- 
phide and Ammonia ; the mixture blackens, a yellow oil distils 
over, and a white mass remains which strongly resembles Liebig’s 
hydromellone. A beautifully-crystallized nitrate of the new urea was 
prepared by treating the strong aqueous solution with nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1 * 25. No hydrochlorate nor oxalate could be obtained. 

At the meeting on January 21st, the first paper read was, 

“ On the Chemical Composition of Canaiiba Wax, by Nevil Story 
Maskelyne, M.A. This wax is the product of a ^m — ^the Coper- 
nida cerifera — known to the Brazilians as the Canauba tree. 
The glaucous coating which protects the younger leaves contains 
the wax in the proportion of about 50 grains to the leaf. It is 
collected and mmted into a mass, and in this state constitutes a 
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pale yellow or ^eenish body, somewhat harder and less resinous 
than the wax yielded by the noble palm of the Cordilleras. Its 
specific gravity is O' 99907, and its melting-point 84° 0. The 
author found that the wax contained no less than one-third of its 
mass of free wax alcohol — a fiict of no little interest in vegetable 
physiology. 

A paper then followed n a subject of great importance to 
metallurgists, namely, “Tho Connection between the Mechanical 
Qualities of Malleable Iron and Steel, and the Amount of Phos- 
phorus they Contain,” by Dr. B. H. Paul. It is generally con- 
sidered that very small quantities of phosphorus in malleable iron 
and steel are most prejudicial to the quality of the metal. Quite 
recently an eminent metallurgist had stated as a fiu:t that much 
loss than * 3 per cent, of phosphorus produces a decided and injurious 
efieot on steel. The author had, however, been unable to discover 
any evidence sufiicient to justify such a conclusion, and still less 
any reasonable explanation of it. Ho had recently had an oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of Hois conclusion, by determining the 
phosphorus in some samples of the iron and steel made by the new 
nitrate of soda process, from British pig-iron known to contain 
phosphorus. Seven bars of iron and two of steel, made by the 
Heaton process wore examined; their tensile strength and exten- 
sion load been determined by Mr. Kirkaldy. The iron bars had a 
tensile strength of from 46,547 to 52,842 lbs. per square inch of 
area, and an extension, when subjected to this strain, of from 21 
to 28 '6 per cent, of their length. Tho two cast-steel bars had 
tensile strengths of 80,916 and 106,602 lbs., and extended to 3*3 
13 • 7 per cent, of their lengths. In the iron bars the author found 
• 144 to ' 38 per cent of phosphorus (average ' 237 per cent.), and 
in the two steel bars ’ 24 and • 241 per cent. The author therefore 
thinks himself justified in asserting that tho commonly received 
opinion on this subject docs not always represent the truth. An 
animated discussion followed the reading of this piper. 

On February 4tli tho members assembled to hoar a lecture by 
Dr. Wallace, on the “ Chemistry of Sugar Kefining.” This was 
too long to allow of our condensing it into an intelligible abstract. 
The author commenced by drawing attention to the statistics of 
the sugar trade in this country, from which it appears that the 
total value of the imports of sugar during 1868 amounted to 
21,000,000?. Tho various stages of selection of the raw sugar, 
solution, decolourizing the syrup, filtration through charcoal, re- 
vivifying the charcoal, and evaporation of the liquor were then 
fully described. The lecture, which was fully illustrated with 
tables and diagrams, was followed by an interesting discussion. 
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6. ENGINEBRINa— CIVIL AND MECHANICAL. 

A GBADUAL change seems to be creeping over the minds of railway 
engineers, the result of which may not improbably be that some 
long-acknowledged principles will soon become obsolete. There 
can be no doubt that the best lino of railway, and that which is 
most cheaply and economically worked, *is the one with easiest 
gradients and longest curves, a perfectly level and straight line 
being of course the acme j)f perfection. It is, however, possible 
that such advantages as to working expenses may be too dearly 
purchased at the expense of capital, in consequence of the more 
numerous cuttings, viaducts, and tunnels that would be required, 
and the gi’eater breadth of land that, in tlie case of cuttings and 
viaducts, would have to be purchased; attention is consequently 
now being directed to the possibility of constructing suifata lines, 
the cost of which would be very small compared with tliat of our 
present systems of railways. The Mont Cenis Railway lias clearly 
solved the problem as to the possibility of working up inclines of 
1 in 12 and round curves of only two chains radius ; and this, it 
may here bo stated, is quite practicable without the aid of the 
central rail, the use of which is beginning to be seiiously doubted. 
Trains have mdeed been worked on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
up inclines of 1 in 10, where coupled engines drew alter them a 
load equal to their own weight ; on the Jeffersonville, Madison, and 
Indianapolis Railway there is an incline of 1 in of 1^ milo 
in length; whilst in South Wales some of the mineral lines near 
Aberdare are regularly worked with locomotives on inclines of 1 
in 18. ^ The steeper the incline, the less is the adhesion of tho 
locomotive wheels to the rails, and consequently it is capable 
of dra^ving only a lighter load : under similar circumstances also 
the resistance of a train is considerably increased; thus, on a 
gradient of about 1 in 150 its resistance is doubled as compared 
with working on a level, and trebled on a gradient of 1 in 70 
or 75. With these data it is etisy to calculate upon the probable 
economy of constructing steep gradient lines, having reference to 
their less original cost, although probably their working expenses 
would be increased. On the Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood 
Railway, on its extension to Hampstead, the line will have an 
incline of 1 in 27 for f mile ; the Mauritius Railway in its ascent 
from Port Louis rises 1817 feet to tho summit, a distance of 16 
miles, in which^ an aggregate length of 13,526 foot consists of 
gradients of 1 in 27, and with engines weighing 48 tons, pas- 
senger trains of about 50 tons are carried up to the summit 
at the rate of 12 miles per hour, including stoppages. Mr. 
Brumlecs’ proposed Metropolitan and Brighton line would present 
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no heayy works for construction, the gradients nowhere exceeding 
1 in 60, and there being no curve of less than 30 chains radius. 
Whilst the possibility of working steep gradient lines is thus clearly 
proved, there can ito no doubt with reference to their greater 
economy in construction ; with our present advancement of know- 
ledge, however, a gradient of 1 in 40 is probably the steepest that 
should be allowed when practicable, and coupled* engines only should 
be employed, of as great weight as can be obtained, and having 
a good long wheel base. 

Under the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed last 
session, all trains running distances of twenty miles and more, 
without stopping, must, after the present month (April), be sup- 
plied with some sufiTicient means of intercommunication between 
pnsscngers and guards. With a view to test the different means 
fur accomplishing this object, some experimental trips were under- 
taken on the lino between York and »carborotigh at the latter end 
of November last, and on the London, Chatham, and Dover Bail- 
way, between London and Sevenoaks, during the following week. 
Three systems have been proposed for the purpose, viz. — 1. The 
rope pulls, which is the oldest of them all. 2. The electrical sig- 
nalling system, of which there are many varieties, and some of 
them have already been in use for a length of time on the various 
linos of railways. And 3. The pneumatic system, which, whilst 
it is the newest, is also in many respects the most efficient. Space 
will not admit of our giving a detailed description of the several 
systems that were submitted to trial. The principle of the rope 
luid electric bell systems will probably be well known to most of our 
readers, and wo shall not therefore make further reference to them 
here. The pneumatic system, being novel, may, however, fiiirly 
claim a brief notice. The signalling apparatus consists of a heavy 
gong upon the engine or tender, and a smaller one in the guard’s 
van. Both these gongs are struck by hammers, which receive 
direct motion from the train, when a signal is given. When no 
signal is passed from passengers or others, these hammers are kept 
away from the gongs, and they are put into gear in the following 
manner. A tube runs along the whole train, beginning at a pump 
in the tender, passing from carriage to carriage, and ending in a 
plug at the back of the train. This pipe, which is \^rked 
the machine, keeps pmnping the air out of the pump, and sustains 
in it a partial vacuum. Underneath those vehicles, which are 
supplied with gongs, there are shallow cylinders in connection with 
the vacuum-tnhe, from which the air being exhausted, their pistons 
are drawn backwards, and pull thereby the striking portions of the 
bolls out of gear. Over each compartment a T-piece is inserted in 
the tube, and a plug is fitted into its lower stem so as to keep the 
tube air-tight. The passengers give signals by pulling out these 
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plugs, and this, breaking the vacuum, causes the bells to fall intoi 
gear. 

That the pneumatic principle possesses many advantages over 
the other two, both os to certainty of action and from its non- 
liability to be tampered with, is beyond a doubt : but the Com- 
mittee of Railway Managers have nevertheless recommended the 
rope system, probably on account of its cheapness, and their recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the Board of Trade. 

The anticipated difficulties attendant upon the location of the 
great floating-dock recently constructed in this country for Ber- 
muda, in consequence of the insufficient depth of water at the 
selected site, has led to a proposal by Messrs. Gwynne <fe Company 
for the use of a hydraulic dredger for the purpose of increasing tho 
depth of water where the dock is to be finally moored. The prin- 
ciple upon which this dredger is constructed is based upon the 
fact that sand or other loose earthy material can bo freely passed 
through a centrifugal pump, when mixed with water, in the same 
manner as the water itself is passed through it. If tho sand to be 
dredged can be well stirred up and tho piunp be placed under 
water and close to tho sand itself, the rapid removal of tho latter 
is certain ; and Messrs. Gwynne’s idea is therefore to get their 
pump to work down at tho very bottom, to stir uj) the sand 
mechanically, and to conduct all that is so stirred up directly into 
the pump itself. It would then be driven up a wrought-iron pipe, 
to the bottom of which the pump is fixed, and delivered in a stream 
into a barge. 

Few people could form any idea, at the first introduction of 
Gifiard’s Injector, which has now so generally taken the place of 
donkey-pumps for feeding boilers, what an important part the 
principle involved in its construction was likely to play in the 
economy of steam-engines generally ; and even now one would be 
scarcely justified in assuming that the extent to which it is 
applicable has been fully realized. Testimony has been amply 
and repeatedly borne to the correctness of the principles of its 
construction, but tho extent of its economical results is, perhaps, 
not so widely known as might be. Professor Henry Morton, in 
the course of a paper recently communicated to tho Journal of tho 
Franklim Institute, stated, “ That the entire force which passes 
from the boiler in the issuing steam is returiiod to it, with the 
exception of that expended in lifting and in jecting the feed-water, 
and so much as is lost by radiation of heat from the various parts 
and connections.” M. Ch. Combes, Inspector-General and Director 
of tho FcoZe des Mines, says that the Injector is “ without doubt 
the best of all those hitherto used for feeding boilers, and the best 
that can be employed, as it is also the most ingenious and simplo,” 
and he further adds, “ it is theoretically perfect.” 
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The applicability of the Injec jr to other than mere feed-water 
supply has not long been permitted to remain a matter of doubt ; and 
besides other purposes to which it is now applied may be mentioned 
Messrs. Yarrow and Hedley’s plan, by which it has been adapted 
for clearing out the bilge-water from vessels, for which duty it has 
been fitted into some steam h inches lately built by that firm. It 
has also been applied ^ a steam syphon-pump, for supplying 
locomotives with water in places where a pump for that purpose 
is not available. In this case the steam is taken from the boiler of 
the locomotive to be supplied with water, which, passing through 
an injector, forces the water up through the stand-pipe. 

The most valuable application of the principle as yet attained is, 
however, to be found in Morton’s Ejector (k)ndenser, which inven- 
tion has recently been brought before the Scottish Institution of 
Engineers, by Professor W. J. Macquorn liankine. This ingenious 
machine will be understood better by reference to the accompanying 
engraving, in which a represents the water-inlet ; 4^, the exhaust 
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passages ; c, the regulating siiindle ; d, the self-adjusting steam- 
valve ; e, the steam inlet ; and /, the discharge-pipe. It con- 
sists of three concentric tubes terminating in conoidal nozzles, 
and opening into the hot well or waste-water receptacle by a 
common and gradually-widening mouth-piece. The central tube 
is in communication with the water-tank from which the current 
of injection-water is obtained, while each of the other tubes con- 
veys the exhaust steam from one of the cylinders. As the result 
of experiments made with one of these condensers, fitted to a 

{ )air of steam-engines of 2‘1-horso power collectively. Professor 
hinkine estimated the saving of power through the dispensing 
with an air-pump equivalent to the doing away with a resistance 
of 0 • G lb. per square inch area of steam-pistons ; and he found it 
to be on an average of several experiments just 1-horse power, 
being about 4 per cent, of the mean indicated horse-power of the 
engines. _ 

PnOCEllDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The number of Societies meeting in difierent parts of England 
and Scotland for the discussion of matters relating to engineering, 
renders it impossible to do more than briefly allude to some of the 
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more impor|mit papers read before -them dtiring the period em- 
braoed in this renew. 

In^Utvtion of CivU Engineers. — paper by Mr. John Frederick 
Bonme, “On the Boman Bock Lighthouse, Simon’s Bay, Gape 
of Good Hope,” is instructive, as pointing out the causes which led 
to the fiiilure of the original shructure. The building consists of a 
circular tower of cast-iron plates, but it had to be surrounded by 
a granite casing to a certain height, owing to many of the plates 
having cracked after its completion. The subject of “ Lighlmouse 
Apparatus and Lanterns ” was dealt with in two pap< rs by Mr. 
D. M. Henderson and Mr. J. T. Chance, M.A., in wh ch all the 
best practice of manufacture at the present day was full ' detailed. 
Of course the manufacture, grinding, and polishing of the glass 
tor the apparatus formed the most important feature in these 
papers; but the various kinds of lamps were also explained, and, 
in conclusion, the means adopted for lighting the entrance to 
Odessa harbour were described. The importance of some improved 
means for coal-getting has led to the production of two papers by 
Jlr. S. P. Bidder, juu., and Afr. 0. J. Chubb, the object of both 
being a conskhu'ation of the means available for getting coal more 
economically and with gi'eater sjitety to the miners. A paper “ On 
the Mauritius Railway,” by Mr. James B. IMosse, afforded some 
very valuable information with respect to the working of steep 
inclines, which suljject has been more fully entered into at page 282 
of these Chronicles. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers . — At a General Meeting 
of this Institution at Birmingliam on the 5th November last, three 
papers were read on the following subjects ; namely : “ On the 
further Utilisation of the Waste Gas from Blast Furnaces,” by 
Mr. Charles CtKihrane, of Dudley ; “ On an improved Friction 
Coupling and Break, and its application to Hoists, Windlasses, and 
Shafting, &c.,” by Mr. T. A. Weston, of Birmingliam ; and “ On 
the Moulding of Toothed Wheels, and an improved Wheel Mould- 
ing Machine,” by Mr. G. L. Scott, of Manchester. The author of 
the first-named paper stated that, with the increased capacity of 
the present large blast furnaces in the Cleveland district, the waste 
gas given off from the furnace is so far impoverished, both in 
quantity and qrudity, that, in order to obtain a uniform supply of 
gas for heating purposes at the steam-boilers and hot-blast stoves, 
it is of importance to utilize the whole of the gas given off from 
the furnace, by preventing the loss of gas hitherto occurring at 
the times of lowering the closing cone or bell for charging the 
materials at the tem of the furnace ; and this, Mr. Cochrane would 
accomplish by doubly closing the fui’nace top, the ordinary closing 
bell and hopper being completely closed in hy the addition of an 
outer cover, containing flap doors, through which the c harging 
materials are filled into the hopper. 
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Sod^y of Engineers. — The most important papers brought 
before this society during the present session have been one on 
** Modem Gasworks at Home and Abroad/’ by Mr. Henry Gore ; and 
another “ On the Application of Steam to the Cultivation of the ^il/’ 
by Mr. Baldwin Latham. Both of these papers contain matters 
of vast importance at the present time, o^cially the latter one; 
but the subjects dealt with are of such a character that it would be 
impossible to do them justice in the few lines which could be given 
to them here. 

Institution of Engineers in Scotland . — Professor Sir William 
Thomson has recently introduced before this Institution a new 
Centrifugal Governor, the principle of which is to employ the 
increase of centrifugal force produced by increase of speed, by 
making it the normal pressure for a frictional arrangement directly 
and sinmly resisting the rotary motion. A simple modification of 
Sir W. Thomson’s governor allows a plan invented by Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin to be applied, by which it would be converted 
into a powerful steam-governor. 

LiTEUATUnE. 

There arc so few -works which entirely devote themselves to the 
subject of Irrigation, that every fresh one must bo considered as an 
important juldition to our Engineering litfu’ature. Few, if any, of 
note exist beyond what have resulted from the pens of officers of 
the Indian Governm(‘nt, and now we have to notice another work 
emanating from a similar source, entitled ‘ Irrigation in Southern 
Europe,’" by Liouteuant C, C. Scott ]\Ioncrieffj ll.E. This volume 
was compiled by Lk'utenant Scott Moncrit'fF after a visit to the 
principal Irrigation works in Southerji France, Spain, and Italy, 
and it will be found to contain much valuable information regarding 
them which is not to be met with elsewhere. ’J he account of the 
works in Italy is not so complete as of those in France and Spain, 
as the author has wisely abstained from going too minirtely over 
the groiind so admirably desciilx'd by the late Captain Baird Smith 
in his work on ‘ Italian Irrigation.’ In the book now before us, 
many of the most importaxnt headworks, sluices, &c., arc illustrated 
by woodcuts, and the subject of the administration of -waters in 
the different countries is fairly described. In an appendix there is 
given a translation of the ccilebratcd Spanish Law of Waters, of 
3rd August, 1866, under which concessions are granted for the 
construction of works of irrigation in Spain. A chapter on the 
Meadow Irrigation of the Mosel Valley is especially interesting, 
as it gives an account of a system of irrigation not previously 
described, so far as we are aware, in any w'ork on a similar subject. 

‘ The il^ilways of India,’ t by Captain Edward Davidson, 

* E. & E. N. Bpon : London, 1868. t 
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II.S., is another work which cannot feil to be acceptable at the 
present time, containing as it does an account of their rise, progress, 
and construction. It has been compiled from the records of the 
India Ofiice, and is stamped with additional authority from the fiw;t 
of its author having formerly been Deputy Ck>nsulting Engineer 
for Railways to the Government of Bengal. 


7. GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

(Including the Proceedings of the Geological Society, and Notices 
of Recent Geologiccd 1 Vorlis.) 

The Palmontographical Society have just issued their twenty-second 
anmml volume, and, as usual, it is a bulky one ; but, though large, 
it is good. It consists of a scries of six parts, all contimiations of 
Monographs now in progress. 

fA.) In the first Dr. P. Martin Duncan introduces us to the 
corals :from the White Chalk, the Upper Green-sand, and the Ited 
Chalk of Himstanton. 

Twenty-eight species arc illustrated in the nine plates which 
acconrpany this part, and many more are enumerated which Edwards 
and ilaimc figured and described in the Palu'ontograpliical volume 
(VIII.) for 1853. Such forms as Trochosmilia, presenting mime- 
rous minor differences of doubtful specific value, have been entered 
as varieties under a common species. This trinojnial nomenclature 
proves exceedingly convenient where the amount of character to be 
expressed is trivial. 

(B.) Mr. Henry Woodward contributes a second part to his 
Monograph of the fossil Merostomata, belonging to the genus 
Pterygotus. The specimens figured are all from the Upper Silu- 
rian of Lanarkshire, where they are collected by a Mr. Slimon, who 
ingeniously turns aside the stream of Logan Water in the summer 
season, and then excavates the beds which lie beneath. The fossils 
are preserved (often in a wonderfully perfect state, considering their 
extreme tenuity) upon the surface of olive-green and grey slates, 
frequently with all their appendages attached 

Mr. Woodward has pursued the same course as Dr. Duncan, 
and we find in tlus part figures and descriptions of four varieties of 
Pterygotus hilohus. Six plates are occupied with their illustration. 
These queer creatures, with their chelate antennae, large heart- 
shaped lip-plates, great staring compound eyes, and long fish-like 
bodies, remind one strongly of larvae of some aquatic insect. The 
largest of all the Pterygoii is six feet in length ! 

(0.) Again we welcome Mr. Davidson, with his splendid suite of 
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Silurian "Lamp-shells,” or Brachiopoda; ho is truly the gold- 
medallist of invertebrate paleontology. His Monographs are 
altogether his. He draws the wood-cuts, he draws those l^autiful 
lithographs ; everything is done withhis own hand. Here are fifteen 
quarto plates, each of which, to look at it, must havo been a good 
ten days’ work to draw, even after his great experience of the 
group. How he must love his tpsk to stick by it so manfully 
year after year! There are more than eighty-eight species and 
varieties, many of which have a dozen figures in illustration of one 
species, 

(D.) The worthy Professor Phillips adds Part IV. to the British 
Belcmnitcs, which so many years ago he took under his care. The 
seven plates (which include three double-sized ones) were executed 
in Paris, from drawings sent out by Mr, Phillips. They exhibit 
wfill the beauty and clearness of French lithography. A great 
deiil, however, depends on tlie printer. The Professor gives the 
positions and horizons of twenty species of Belemnites in the strata 
of the Yorkshire coast, from the Leda-beds to the Lower Lias sliale, 
prepared from his own careful ol)servation, as taught him by his 
uncle, William Smith, the father of English Geology, tho man who 
was the first to show that strata could bo identified by their fossils. 

(E.) Professor Owen has added a third part to his Monograph 
on the Fossil Keptilia of the Kimmoridge Olay, belonging to the 
genus Pliosauriis, In Plates I., II., and III. he gives views of 
the under or palatal surface of the skull of Pliosatvrus grandia, 
and of the upper surfiice of the lower jaw of the same animal, 
portion of pi’cmaxillary (natiual size), jaw, and parts of crania of 
Pliosaurvs trochanterius, from the Kimraeridge Olay, Dorsetshire ; 
collected and presented to tho British Museum by J. C. Mansel, 
Esq. The head of P. gratidis must have been nearly six feet in 
length, and reminds one (especially the lower jaw) of the cachalot 
or sperm-whale. Lastly, the Professor figures a very perfect paddle 
of Pliosaurus porilandictis, from the Portland Oolite of the Isle 
of Portland ; aJ^ in the British Musemn. 

(F.) Messrs. Boyd Dawkins and W. A. Sanford add Part III. 
to their British Pleistocene Felidm, including Felis spelsea, Goldf., 
and Fdis lynx, Linn. Two single and two double plates are 
occupied with figures of the limb-bones and pelvic-bones of F. 
apdma, and one plate with the skull and lower jaw of the Lynx. 
Of this new cave mammal the authors observe, there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that the animal was specifically identical vnth 
the Fdis (Jyn^) horeedis of Norway, or with the variety F. (lynx) 
eervarai of Siberia.^ The discovery of the Lynx, a carnivore 
hitherto unknown in Britain, was made by Dr. Bansom in a 
fissure that penetrates the Permian Limestone in Pleasley Yale, 
Derbyshire, termed " The Yew-tree Cave.” 
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The City of Manchester is determined to be to the fore. It is 
proposed to extend Owen’s College into a Univei'sity, under the 
title of “ Manchester and Owen’s College.” A large sum (80,000^'.) 
is already secured, and the buildings are planned. "What will 
Government do ? They have, by the mouth of one of their chief 
members, intimate<l tliat they could do nothing. We arc desirous to 
record tliat Mr. AV. Iloyd Dawkuis, M.A., F.li.S., of the Geological 
Sm*vey, whose researches in Fossil Mammalia of the Quaternary 
Period arc so well known, has been ajijKiiiited to the chair of 
Natural History at Slanchester. Mr. Dawkins, it will be remem- 
bered, was the first Burdott-Coutts’ Scholar at Oxfind. 

The Museum of the City of Manchester niuloubtedly possesses 
the finest collection of fossil liotanical specimens tver brought 
together in illustration of the Flora of the Coal Period, by Edw.ird 
AA'^. Binney, E8<p, F.li.S., F.G.S., Avho has devoted so many years 
of his life to this branch of g<‘ological inquiry. 

The Geological Society of Gla.sgow have ju.st recently issued 
Fasciculus I. of their quarto Tran.sactions, Paheoiitological Si'ries. 
It consists of a Alouograj)h by Mr. Thomas Ihividson, F.li.S., 
“On the Upi>er Silurian l>ra<;hioi)oda of the Peiitlaiid Hills, and 
of Lesmahagow, in Laiiarkshire ; ” and eontain.s discriptions of 
twenty-six species lielonging to thirteen genera of Ujijier Silurian 
Brachiopoda from the Pentland Hills, and a single sjk-cU‘S of Lin- 
yula {L. minima), and an uncertain species of Jihijnvliondhi, 
from Lesmahagow. They are illustrattd by the aiithor, with his 
accustomed skill, in three very lx.*autiful plates. This p»ublication, 
which is started for the exjjress 2)ur]x>.-io of illu.struting Scottish 
fossils, deserves to lx* .supported by all -who take an interest in 
North British Palaeontology. 

Mr. A, Keith John.son, F.B.G.S. of Edinburgh, has jmblished 
a small quarto Physical Atlas (price for the use of schools. 

From the glance w(t took <if it, wc were favourably imj)ressed 
with its uetit, clear, and attractive ap 2 )earance. The maps arc 
coloured to show regions of wiiuls, curnuits, snow’-lines, geological 
formations, geographical distribution of plants and animals ; in fact, 
on a smaller scale, all that the larger folio Atlas teaches. One inaj) 
is devoted to illustrations (drawn by A. Geikic, Esq., F.lt.S., &c.) 
of geological features of land ; sections of various formations illus- 
trating faults, anticlinal and synclinal curves, glaciers, volcanoes, and 
all the other jrhenomena which are treated of in this branch of 
natural science. 

Mr. Berope, in a communication to the ‘ Geological Magazine/ 
vol. V., p. 537, “ On the supposed Internal Fluidity of the Earth,” 
obse^es, “ I am Ratified to find tliat the views 1 entertained and 
published, more than forty years ago, as to the nature and modus 
operandi of the subterranean agents of change in the earth’s crust 
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are now becoming recognized as true by many — perhaps the majo- 
rity of geologists — more especially as respects the large pm-t played 
in these movements by the water contained in the interior heated 
matter, which eventually, on its superficial cooling, forms the sub- 
stance of all hypogene rocks. For entertaining tliis view, I was at 
tliat early period subjected to much ridicule, and my arguments 
generally disregarded.” 

No Ijetter proof can be g. »rcn of the value now set on the work 
so long ago performed by this eminent geologist than the fact here 
referred to, and the writings of Lyell, Philhps, Forbes, and others, 
testify how much they have themselves learned from this great 
master. 

Professor Owen has an article* on the gigantic Beaver of 
the Cromer Forest-bed (Trogontherium Cuvieri), in which he 
describes the femur, tibia, cuLjaneum, and dentition, maintaining 
its position and distinctive characters, as pointed out by him in 
1845. 

]VIr. Woodward calls attmtion to the curvature of the tusks in 
the Mammoth from Ilford, and compares it with the specimens in the 
British Museum from Siberia and elsewhere, and shows ckiarly that 
all the tusks of M. ijrimigeniua have, in aged individuals, a ten- 
dency to curve inwards at their extremities. 

Mr. Carruthers descriltes some new Coniferous fruits t from the 
Secondary rooks, also a new genus of Cycjid from Scarborough, J 

Messrs. ]Me<‘k and Worthen have published in their ‘Palaeon- 
tology of Illinois ’ a most interesting series of Articulatcj Fossils 
from the Coal-measures of Grundy County, Illinois. Commencing 
with two ncAV s])ecies of VhyUoitoda, C&ratux'aris siuuatus, and 
Leaia iricurinata, they proceed to dcst‘ribe a new and very re- 
markable form of Eiirgjjtenis (E. Mazonensia), very distinct from 
those dtiscribed by Hall, from the Shite of New York: a new 
Lituulus (Eiqn'oops Dan/e), ncai'ly related to Preshvichia anthrax: 
two new Isopods, Acanlhotehon Elimjjsoni and A. Eveni. A third 
form, Pahcocaris typua, compared by Messi-s. Meek and Worthen 
with Ganipsonyx Jimbriaim, from the Trias, is by them referred 
to the Decapoda-Macrura ; but its afiinitics appear to us far closer 
with the Myaidoi among the Etoniapoda. 

Tliey have found good evidence of Anthrapalaimon (g, short- 
toiled lobster), a species of which they name A. gracilis. Still 
more interesting is it to learn that many remains of Insecta, 
Arachnida, and JMyriapoda, of the same age, Irave been met 
with. They are — 1. Enphdberia armigera, a large species of 
centipede, U 2 >wards of 4 inches in length, and preserved in a very 

* ‘Geol. Mag./ vol. vi., p. 49. 

t Ibid., 1860, January, p. 1, Plates I. an.l II. 

X Ibid., 1869, March, p. 97, Plate IV. 
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perfect state. Another genus of Myriapods {Xylobius SiyiUariie) 
has been described by Dr. Dawson, from the Cotil-sbalcs of tlio South 
Joggins, Nova Scotia,* and since by Mr. Woodward, from the Coal- 
fields of Huddersfield and Ghisgow.f 

A still larger form, named Euphdberia major, resembling tho 
fossil from Ooalbrook-dale, describe by Mr. Salter as Eurypterus 
(Arthrofpleura) ferox,t has been discovered in the Iron-stone Coal- 
measure nodules of Grundy County, Illinois. 

A very well-preserved Scorpion — named by them Eoocorpius 
earhonarius — is figured and described, which in structure closely 
resembles the Scorpio Europseus, now living, save that the dorsal 

E lates of the thoracic segments appear to be narrower than in the 
ving form. How vast is the measure of the life-time of this 
species of air-breather of tho Coal-period, whose descendants, appa- 
rently unchauged in form or organs, are living now in America, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and even Australia, and tho fossil remains 
of which have now been discovered in tho Coal-measures of Bohemia 
and North America. A second form of Scorpion, but very unlike 
any recent genus — named Mazonia Woodiana — is also recorded. 
Wnethcr it had a long and slender alHlomen, like the ordinary 
Scorpio, or — like Chelifer and Tlu-hjplioyius — tlie abdominal seg- 
ments are coalesced, cannot readily be detenninetl until more 
perfect remains liave been discovered. 

A supplement by Mr. Samuel H. Scudder give.s figures and 
descriptions of eight genera and ton sjiccies of fossil insects from 
the coal of Illinois. As most of the.se new genera are established 
on very fragmentaiy evidence, they shonld be dealt with leniently ; 
but beyond the fact, which they well establish, that Insect-life was 
rife in the Coal-period, they do not prove the presence of special 
families of Insects quite to tho sfitisfaciion of the Entomologist. 
We do not intend, however, by this to disparage the value of 
Mr. Scudder’s labours, as we are well aware of tho difficulties he 
has to contend with in his researches. 

^e Australian papers liave shown, from time to time, that the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria was in a very unsettled state of 
mind upon most questions of internal policy which it was called 
upon to discuss, and the Ministerial party seemed usually to be in a 
minority, whichever side happened to be in office. Tho stoppage of 
supplies was a favourite method of carrying on political war, the 
paid officials thereby suffering temporary inconvenience for the watn 
of their leaders. 

But that this learned body should, in its wisdom, decide that 
the Geological Survey of the Colony of Victoria — conducted thus 

• See ' Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. xvi., p. 268. 
t See ‘ Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow,’ vol. ii., p. 284, PI. III. 

} ‘ Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc.,’ vd. xix., p. 84, Fig. 8. 
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far so ably by ]\rr. Alfred R. C. Selwyn and his staff — should for 
the proscut come to an end, and that these gentlemen should be 
paid off and scut homo to England, seems incredible, did we not 
learn it from the best authority. Henceforth Mining and Mineral 
Surve^ng will alone be considered; but the completion of those 
beautiful maps — some of which were exhibited by Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins at Norwich, in illustration of his paper “ On. the Tertiary 
Deposits of Victoria ”* — will, we fear, now Se a &r distant event. 
Strange that the presence of the noble metal, Gold, should render 
men so shortsighted — nay, blind — to the best interests of the 
Colony, as to decide that its geological resources shall remain im- 

3 eel and unexplored. Has there arisen a rival geological 
^ ^ ct who objects to Mr. Selwyn’s observations on the age of 

true Auriferous Quartz-reefs because ho had a non-auriferous 
quartz-reef for sale ? t 

Fossil Botany. — Mr. R. H. Scott, M.A., F.G.S. (who obtained 
from the Council of the British Association a grant of 100/. in aid 
of the exploration of the Greenland Plant-bed), has just forwarded 
to the British Museum a aerie's of the leaf-impressions from 
Atanekerdluk, W. Greenland, colh.'cted by E. Vmymper, Esq., 
and descrilKid by Dr. Oswald Heer, in his ‘ Flora fossilts Arctiea.% 
Another s('ri('s of leaf-inqueasions from the Pipe-tilay Bed 
(Lower Ihigshot), Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, collected by W. Stephen 
jritchell, M.A., E.G.S., also under a grant from the British Asso- 
ciation, luive likewise been plactsd in the British Museum. 

The collection of leaves most nearly resembling the Greenland 
series are from the Miocene Texiiary Fire-clay deposit, overlying the 
edebrated burning coal-seam on the Mackenzie River, near to the 
Great Bear Lake, d<^scribeil by the late Sir John Richardson, the 
leader of the Boat-expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Obit nary Notices. — All geologists will sympathize with the 
“ Old Silurian Chief ” in the loss of Lady Murchison, though she 
lais gone from us in the fulness of years and honours. 

Her sci<‘nti/i(! attainments and abilities as a naturalist were well 
known, and it has always been Sir Roderick’s pleasure to attribute 
to Lady Murchison’s influence his first pursuit of geology as a 
study, and his subsequent success to her unfailing sympathy and 
su])port. 

Tlie Irish branch of the Geological Survey of Great Britain has 
a’eceived a sevi're check, in the loss by death of Mr. George V. Du 
Noyer, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., «fec., District Surveyor of H. M. 
Geological Survey in Ireland. His work, commijucing os it did 

* ‘ AssnciaiiGii T^eportH.* Norwich, 18GS. Section C. 

t Sco ‘ 18G(>, vol. iif., p. 457 mid p. 561. 

X Dio Fossilo Flora diT rolarlilndor von Dr. O. Hoor. Zurich, 1868, 4to, 
pp. 11»2 (50 plates). 
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nnder tho late General Portlock, extends over nearly thirty y^rs. 
His pen and pencil have aided in the task of completing forty-eight 
sheets of the Map of Ireland. He was an admirable draughtsimn, 
and his sketches are well known among geologists and archwologists. 
He was carried off suddenly by fever, on January 3rd, at Antrim, 
greatly to tho regret of hw numerous friends. He leaves a widow 
and three children unprovidetl for. 

Among the great men who have dropped from the geological 
ranks during the last year must be mentionetl Hr. Home’s, of tho 
K.K. Mineralicn-Oabinet, Vienna. His work on ‘The Molluscan 
Fauna of the Vienna Tertiary Basin’ is unrivalled, and the death of 
its author just as it was arriving at its completion will be defijily 
regretted. 

Principal Forbes, of St. Amlrew’s, was a man who justly held a 
high po sition among men of sci«nu*t‘. He was a F.B.S. of London 
and Edinburgh : and bis books and pajx'rs on ‘ Heat,’ ‘ The Theory 
of Glaciers ‘ Travels in the Alps of Savoy ;’ ‘ Norway and its 
Glaciers,’ have exerci.'^ed no little inffnenee on Physical Gef»logA'. 

The Bev. S. W. King, 3I.A., F.S.A., F.G.Sl, of Saxlingham, 
near Norwich, whose lalK)urs in the Crag and Norfolk ]''or<'st-l>«‘d 
have resulted in a fine collection of Mammalian remains, now placed 
in the Jermyn Street Mus“um. 

Nor should we pa.ss over poor old John Rutbvon, the author of 
a geological map of the Lake Country, and the faithful compinion 
and humble friend of Professor Sedgwick in his many geological 
rambles in tho Skiddaw Slat<i District. 

Geology is largely indebted to such native talent in almost 
every part of our island for some of the Ixjst chapters of its liistory. 


Pbocjjedixgs of the GEonoorcAr. Societv. 

Since our last Chronicle was written, j\rr. Henry M. Jenkins, F.G.S., 
Assistant Secretary to this Society during the past six years, and 
Sub-editor of this Journal, having Ixjen elected to the ])oet of tk*cre- 
tary and Editor to the lioyal Agricultural Society of England, has 
retired ; and Mr. W. S. Dallas (for ten years Ciuator to tho Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society’s Museum, York), has been appointed in his 
stead. The February number of the Proceedings, however, is 
edited by JMr. H. M, Jenkins. It contains nine papers published 
in full, and six in abstract, Ijesides several translations of foreign 
paijer-s. 

Among these papers are several which have Ixjcn postponed : — 
(1.) Mr. G. W. Onnerod has a short notice of the probable occur- 
rence of the “Water-stone Beds” of the Keuper (containing psendo- 
morphous crystals of (Chloride of Sodium) in the counties of 
Somersc't and Devon, 
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(2.) Messrs. J. W. Salter and Henry Hicks contribute descrip- 
tions of five new species- of Trilobites, from the “ Menevian Group,” 
St. David’s, belonging to the genera Conoaoryphe and Paradoxiaes, 
illustrated by two 8vo plates. 

(3.) Mr. Alfred ay lor, F.G.S., describes the Quaternary 
Gravels of the Aire Valley at Bingley, of the 'faff Vale, of the 
Valley of the Blionda, the Cave-section (called Bacon Hole) 
Gower, and the sections at Crayford, Erith, and Salisbury, and 
he compares the angles of deposition of Gravel-lxids concealing the 
escarpment of the Clialk in these last three localities with the escarp- 
ment at Brighton and Sangatte. . 

The bulk and height of tlic Quaternary d(* 2 X)sits had strength- 
ened the conviction wliich he exiirt'ssed in liis paper on the Amiens 
Giavel,* (1) That there was a long period, rea<-hing nearly to the 
Historical cjkw'Ii, in which the rainfall w'as excessive, and which he 
termed the ” Pluvial PericKl.” 

(2) That the ice-action (of which there is evidence) was subor- 
dinate to the aqueous action. 

(3) That the fossiliferous (Quaternary deposits have been best 
preserved where they have been formed in cavities lying In'tween 
the edge of the bank of a river, estuary, or sea, and an escarpment 
ninning parallel with it at no gresit distance. 

(4) That the immediate source of the gravels was the high 
lands adjoining the rivei’s, whence they had l^een washed down by 
rain, with the assistance of lateral streams, into the lower ground, 
where they had come in contact with larger quantities of running 
water, liad been mix<*d with rolled materials, an<l spread in thick 
beds over the bottoms and slojx's of valleys or the sides of escarp- 
ments. 

(5) The escarpment is usually concealed under a coating of 
gravel or loess. 

IVIr. Tylor argues that with a rainfall such as we now have it 
would bo impossibi(5 that such widoly-t'xtcndejl gravel-beds could be 
spread over an (sxtensivo area, and reach to a height more than 
150 feet above the level of the Thames. It is equally impossible, 
ho thinks, for the present volume of the Thames to have jjroduced 
fluviatile Ix'ds at all equivalent in size to those of the ancient 
Thames. 

That the condition of the Ixjds, which rise above the 50-fect 
level, points rather to pluvial than to fluvial action. 

Mr. Tylor informs us there arc no tmees of marine remains in 
the Thamea-valley gravels. Assuming that they are of marine 
origin, gravel-banks are not the safe depositories of organic remains. 
A walk along the Ghesil Bank, or the Shingle-beach at Weybourn 


* Spo ‘Qiinrl. Joarn, Goal. Sop.,' vol. x\iv., 1SC>8, p. 10.S. 
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on the Norfolk coast, would teach this in an hour. As well might 
we expect to find grains of wheat preserved hetween millstones. 

The gravel that fills a valley is not necessarily the result of the 
excavation of the valley. It may have l)een cut out, then suh- 
merged beneath tlu* sea — filled to the top with drift — oiico more 
re-elevated, and again scooped out, leaving remains of the old drift 
on its flanks. 

To enable the Tliames to reach the graved-heds now more than 
150 feet above its waters, we must have a sulxsidenco of laud to that 
extent, which would not only enable the Thanitss, but the sea itself, 
to have a hand in rolling them over and remaking tlmm. 

We cannot deal here with the gr(‘at mass of materials hroiight 
together in IVIr. Tylor’s paper, and as wo rise from its pcunsal the 
feeling is strongly imjm^ssed upon us that he is not the “ master- 
mind to whom is resi'rved the privilege, to whom is given the 
powt'r, to construct from those liugmejitary truths a systematic 
whole.” * 

(4.) The other postponed paper, ‘‘On Flint Flakes from Car- 
rickfergus and Larne,” by G. V. i)u Xoyer, Es<p, will ho found 
noticed in the * Llironicle of Archaeology.’ 

The contents of the journal proper, that is to say, the papers 
belonging to the past quarter are : — 

(1.) An announcement by Sir Roderick JLurchison that the 
Russian geologists had ascertained that a large tract in Siberia, 
between the rivers Lena and .Tenissei, is compos<*d of Upiier Silurian 
rocks and Carboniferous rocks, containing cojil-seams ; with rocks of 
Oolitic and Liassic age, corre.s}x>ndii)g with those already examined 
in Russia. It thus appears that the vast, slightly undulating, and, 
to a great extent, horizontal and unbroken fornmtions, cjich of wliich 
occupies so wide an area in Etiropean Russia, are re 2 x?atetl on the 
eastern side of the UnJ ilountains. In this mngc of mountains 
only are to be found igneous and erupted rocks. 

(2.) Professor Siindberger givc-s a section of a Wfll at Kissingen 
through the Zechstein formation, the Buut»*r and Siiliferous l)ods. 

(3.) An abstract only of Mr. Tylor’s pajx-r on the ‘Formation 
of Deltas, and on the Evidence and Cause of Great Changes in the 
Sca-level during the Glacial period.’ 

This is again a very complex paper, and is presented to the 
mind like a vast picture, painted by a patient artist who, however, 
lacked the necessary genius to group his figures and produce the 
effect he doubtless had in his mind at starting. 

A paper treating of the formation «)f delhis ; the parabolic 
curve of the Ijeds of rivers ; raised sea-breaches ; the ice-cap at the 
poles, and reduction of the volume of the sea during the Glacial 

* See Article VII., “ Tho Scientific Year,’' ‘Quart.. Jnurii. of Science, ’ 
January, 18G0, p, 74. 
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period; coral-reefs in the Pacific; the origin and age of the 
English Gliannel — is not to be taken in hand lightly ; the paper is 
a failure, for the reason stated in the other case, the subject 
has mastered the author. 

(4.) Mr. G. M. Browne records an earthquake-wave which ap- 
peared at Admiralty Bay, Island of Bequia, on 17th March, and 
advanced 3 feet in h(!ight, a listanco from 70 to 350 feet beyond 
high-water mark. A second smaller wave followed. 

(5.) Cajitain P. W. Hutton sends a note on an extinct Volcano 
(Nga Tutuia) in New Zealand, previously described' by Mr. Heaphy.* 
Giptain Hutton thinks tlie fluid matter that escaped as lava was 
not connected with any deesp-seated matter in the interior, but may 
have come from rocks 1000 feet below the surface. We arc glad 
to see Mr. Havid Forlx's was jm'sent to condemn the rasliuess of 
such a statement made at laizard; — the idea of fluid rocks only 
1000 feet below the surface is dreadful. 

(6.) Mr. Wood Mason calls attention to the discovery of teeth 
of Da^cosaur^ls in the Kimmcridge Clay of Shotover Hill. Daho~ 
saurus hiwl, however, previously* been found at Potton, near Cam- 
bri<lge, and dcscrih(}d by IMr. John F. Walkei*, B.A., F.G.S., in the 
‘ Annals and i\lag. Nat. Hist.,’ 18(56. 

(7.) Dr. Duncan’s i)a 2 )er on the Test of Am^hidefm was 
withdrawn. 

(8.) ilr. Bauerman’s “Geological Eeconnaissanco in Arabia 
Petraea ” i.s, we trust, the first only of a series of good papers on this 
interesting country. Hills of gravel-topp'd alluvium, gmvel-plains, 
gently swelling or terraced plains of sand, a kind of oolite made up 
apparently of rolled fragments of shells, dii)])ing sea-wards ; blue 
shaly claj’S with gypsum ; granular massive gypsum, or alabaster ; 
clifls of calcareous grit-stone finely stratified ; white chalky lime- 
stone ; a bluish grey or white crystalline (Teidiarj-) limestone, and 
a soft limestone (these last bearing Nummulih s), a series (000 feet 
thick) of Lower Cretaccoiis rocks, and of dark-red soft sandstone, 
with marly partings (like the Lower New Red Sandstone about 
Chester), tluise are the princii)al formations met W’ith. 

Old mines were observed in stn’eral places in a bed of iron and 
manganese, and remiiins of copi)cr-works of conskk'r.ible extent. 
Turquoise-mining has been carried on by the late Major Macdonald, 
and subsequently by a Frenchman with more or less success. The 
implements of still earlier miners, discovered by Mr. Banennan, 
are recorded in the Chronicle of Prehistoric Archmology. 

(9.) Dr. Le Neve Fo.ster and Mr. Bauerman have a joint note on 
the occurrence of Celestine in the Nummulitic Limestone of Egypt. 

The Celestine occurs not only in dotachtnl crystals, but also, 


*’■ * Qimrt. Joiirn. Cicol. Hoc./ 
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filling tho interior of fossil shells, especially the chambers of 
Nautili. 

(10.) Dr. Duncan adds a note on the Echinodermata, Bivalve 
Mollnsca, &c., from the Cretaceous rocks of Sinai. The list shows 
that thirteen out of twenty-four species are common to tho North 
African and Sinaitic Cretaceous rocks, and that eight others are 
well-known European forms. 

(11.) M. Cliarles Martins describes the evidence on which ho 
concludes that a Glacier during the Quarternaiy Period occupied 
the Valley of Palheros, in the Lozere. 

At tho Annual General Meeting of the Society, tho President 
(Professor T. H. Iluxley, LL.D.. F.ll.S.), i)resentod tho Wollaston 
Gold Medal to Henry Clifton Sorby, Esep, If.ll.S., as a mark of the 
Society’s appreciation of his researches into the structure of rocks, 
minerals, and meteorites, and the investigation of tho phenomena 
of Slatv Cleava,":e. lie alst» handed llui balance of the procee<ls of 
the Wolla'^ton Donation Fund to William Carrnthers, Esrp, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. of tlic British 3Iuseum, in aid of his researches in Fossil 
Botany, in whicli branch of study he has already add(*d so much to 
our knowledge. 


8. METEOPtOLOGY. 

The Pilot Cliarts for the Atlantic, alluded to in our last numlxT, are 
the first instalment of a systematic series of re 2 )re 8 entntion 8 of the 
physical plienomena of the ocean which are proniiseil by tho llydro- 
grajihic Otliee of the Admiralty. In the adv(.>rtisement j)refixed to 
the work, Capt.iin Bichanls exjjlains that, fnun their very nalurc, 
these cliarts cannot be <>tlered with tho siimo coufid<-nce or authority 
as the charts on which d(*pend the sjifi*ty of navigation. They are 
in fact only intended to furnish hints to the si'amau in shaping his 
courst‘. All available sources of information, Imtli British and 
foreign, liave Ix-on consulted in their jirejiunition, so that tho charts 
may be fairly considered as a record of the present ('xfent of our 
knowledge of ocean meteorology, in the jiarticulars of which they 
treat. 

They consist of four win<l-cl«irts, corresjxmding to the dif- 
ferent seasons, a current cliart and an ice chart of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

On tho wund-charts the percentages of |^irevailing winds are 
representetl by means of stars, for spaces varying in size from ten- 
degree squares in the heart of the S.E. trade-wind to two-degreo 
squares ofl Cape Horn. The nmnbcir of gales from each point per 
month is also given, and on tlie coasts some useful ])ractical remarks 
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as to the weather which may he expected there. Other notices 
concerning meteorological phenomena generally are to be found in 
the form of notes, while the limits of certain districts, such as those 
of the trade-winis, the equatorial rainfall, &c., are laid down by 
curves. These wiiid-charte are most useful of their kind, and far 
more intelligible than those which have formerly appear^ in this 
country and the United Sb tes; but in certain parts of the ocean 
more specific information as to both date and place is undoubtedly 
required. Tliough for the S.E. trade the means of ten-degree 
squares for three months may suffice amply, we require for other 
parts at the least monthly means for much smaller areas, such as 
those given on Adra. Ohubanne’s charts for the coast of Brazil, 
published by the J3epartemeut do la Marine in Paris in 1801. 

Tlie current chart gives a graphical rcprestaitation of the general 
course of the chief currents throiighout the year, with notes showing 
how their set on each coast is aflefited either by the winds or by 
other disturbing causes. The course of the 2 >i’iiicipal isothermal 
lines of surfiice temperature is also given, as ■well as entries of the 
most remarkable deep-sea soundings. 

In tlie atlas is includtid the ice chart of the Southern Hemisi)hcro, 
which aj»pear('d about three years ago. The urgent necessity for 
such a chart became very obvious when the introduction of great 
circle sailing brought promiiuiutly before th(‘ notice of navigators 
the dangei’s to Ijo experienced from ice in high southern latitudes. 

The whole atlas is a most useful work, and shows on its face 
the care and labour which have been spent on its compilation; 
wo shall be glad to see the similar series for the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 

AVith reference to the subject of sea-temj)erature, and more 
especially of that prevailing at great dejiths, the report recently 
submitted to the Royal Society by Dr. Carpenter and Dr. AVyville 
Tliomson is of great interest and irajwrtance. These gentlemen 
wishmg to test, by direct experiment, the truth of the assertions 
made by the lute Edward Forbes, as to the dejath in the sea at 
which organic life ceased to exist, and on which statements con- 
siderable doubt had been thrown by the soundings made by 
M'Clintock, in the * Bulldog,’ and by others, obtained the use of 
H.M.S. ‘ Lightning,’ and i)roox 3 eiled last autumn on a cruise off the 
west coast of Scotland. The results as to the precise biological 
question above referred to, which were obtained by the expedition, 
do not belong to the present subject, but the observations on tem- 
peratures at great depths merit particular notice. 

It is well known tliat an idea has been nearly universally 
accepted, that the sea-bottom at great depths was covered by a 
stratum of water possessing a temperature of 39'^* 5. In low lati- 
tudes this stratum was said to bo covered by water warmer than its 
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own; in high, by water colder. This view carried with it the 
support of so eminent a man as Sir J. Herschel, in his various 
writings on Meteorology and Physical Geography. This tempera- 
ture of 39^ • 5 is, however, tliat of the maximum density of fresh 
water; whereas the behaviour of saline solutions is very diflerout 
from thiit of fresh water nmler similar circumstances. The dir<?ct 
cxtierijuents of Despretz on sea wjih'r, brought from the South 
Pacific by Freycinet, esbiblished beyoiid a doubt the following 
facts : — 

The density of the water at 68° F. was 1'0273 under ordinary 
circumstances, i. e. if slightly agitated, it froze at 27° ' 4 ; bnt if it 
were cooled very carefully, a maximum density was reached at 25° ' 4. 

Subsequent to Desprt'tz’s experiments, which w(U’c published in 
the ‘Comptes Ihuidus’ for 1837, Sir J. Jtoss, in his Antarctic Expcvli- 
tion, tested the tempiTaturo at various depths, but failed to jiscertain 
the existence of any water at a lower temperature than 39 How- 
ever, long anterior to this date. General Sabine had obtained evuhmco 
in the Arctic regions of the existence of water at a tem])er.ituro 
much below 32 ’, at dt'pths of 700 fathoms or so. Kecent observa- 
tions by Gajitain Shortland in the Indian Ocean have led to similar 
results. 

The instruments, however, which have hitherto been used w'ero 
eminently untrustworthy, the indices, especially of the maximum 
thermometer, being extrt'mely liable to di.splaci'iuent by a jar, so 
that frequently a temperature was recorded as maximum w'hich was 
not as high as the smface temperature. Such a fact as this throws 
discredit on the observations of minimum tciinjxTaturo made by the 
same instrument. In addition, these thermometers are liable to bo 
deranged if they are even laid in a horizontal position ; so what are 
wo to expect when the sounding line brings them up, as it sometimofl 
does, in a reversed position ! However, during the past year, the 
Hydrographic Ofiice has paid particular attention to the improve- 
ment of the.so thermometers, and the ‘Lightning’ was accordingly 
furnished with the new pxttem instruments, several of whu;h wtsre 
brought home in good order, so that the results furnished by them 
merit especial credit. 

The chief fact as to temperature ascertained by the expedition 
is the existence, over a certain area between the Faroe and Orkney 
Islands, of water possessing a temperature of about 32° at a depth 
of 500 fathoms, while in other soundings taken in the adjacent 
districts, the temperature at equal or even greater depths waa 
persistently registere*! above 45’. On one ot'casion, within tho 
cold area, bottom was found at 140 fathoms, and the minimum 
temperature rccorde<l was 41° ’7, showing tho decrease in tempe- 
rature to bo progressive with tho depth. Each of tho areas was 
characterized by the presence of special organisms, leading to tho 
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conclusion that the distribution of animal life is more closely related 
to the temperature than to the depth of the sea. However, the 
results of the sixteen soundings mMe by this expedition must be 
considered as merely tentative; and we can only hope that the 
present Board of Admiralty will give as cordial countenance to 
the inquiry as their predecessors did, now that it has been shown, 
as Dr. Carpenter observes, “that within a short distance of the 
northern coast of Scotland an opportunity is presented for deter- 
mining with groat precision the physical conditions of two opposing 
currents with a dinerenco of temperature of at least 15°.” This 
determination is not, by any means, as simple a imittor as it may 
seem. Deep-sea sounding is no child’s play,’ and w’hen we have 
to ascertain thereby not only the depth of the sea, but the ex- 
ish'oec, the course, tlie limits, and the physical conditions of 
submarine currents, the problem becomes one of extreme difliculty ; 
and wo shall look with great interest to the attempts made to effect 
its solution. 

While wo are on the subject of ocean currents, a book recently 
published by Mr. Jordan,* calls for special notice. In this work 
the author proceeds, as he says himself; — “Firstly, by theo- 
retical deduction, to demonstrate hy 2 )othetically the action of vis 
inerti/e. 

“ Secondly, by practical investigation, to ascertain whether or 
not there exist in the ocean such movements as may, in the first 
part, bo demonstrated to be the natural result of the action of 
vis inertise'' 

In the first book the theoretical effect of the principle, as 
brought into action by tlie rotation of the earth on its axis, and 
by its annual orbital motion, is examined. In this portion, though 
we rmiy allow the truth of a good deal that Mr. Jordan says, wo 
must say that more actual proofs are required before we can admit 
the existence of pcTpcndicular and inclined circulations in the ocean, 
such as he supposes to exist. W^e are hardly prepared to attribute 
the circumstance that the tendency of an equatorial current of air 
is to lower, while that of a polar is to raise, barometrical readings, 
to the fact that while the former is, in virtue of its nature, an 
ascending current, the latter is a descending one. 

The question of ascending and descending currents requires 
investigation, but we are decidedly disposed to believe that not 
unfrequently tlie south-west wind descends to the earth, e. g. at 
the edge of the trade winds, while the north-east wind at times 
rises from it. 

Some of the diagrams of ocean circulation given by the author 

* • A Treatise on tlie Action of Vis lucrtios in the Ocean, with Remarks on the 
Abstmel Nature of the Forws of Vis Inertia) and Gravitation, and a new Theory of 
tho Tides.’ By W. Leighton Jordan, P.R.G.S. Lomlon : Longmans. 
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are extremely pretty as representations of ostniluting enj'vcs, but 
wo want more positive tacts in support of them before they eun 
be accepted as final exjdnnations. 

In Book II. we have the investigation of ocean currents, which 
are all attribxited to the action of vis inertia'., but here the anihor’s 
hobby runs away with him a little, for at page 105 he sjtys : — 

“*W'hy, if the trade-winds rt'sult trom the heating action of the 
sun, they sliould continue to blow at night just us in the daytime, 
is, it aj>pcars to me, not easy to understand.” 

The action of a heated surface in causing an ascending current 
of air does not cease at nightfall over large areas like Centml Asia, 
as it does in the case of small islands, where the diurnal alternation 
of land and sea breezes holds good. An extensive circulation of 
air, once set going, is not easily diverted into other channels. 
However, the monsoons and coast winds in general offer a serious 
objection to Mr. Jordan’s views, and are in favour of the interpre- 
tation generally received. 

Book III. treats of vis inertiie and gravitjition ; and here at the 
outset we are met by a new principle — evanescence. “In this 
term comprehending the unknown laws which control matter 
throughout its existence, and by it inferring that matter has not 
always existed, and that in course of time it will cease to exist ; 
presuming, of course, that it is only reasonable to suppose that 
something immaterial existed from which it laid its origin, and 
that when it has run its course and ceased to exist something im- 
material evolved from it will exist after it.” 

Not having seen the author’s other work, ‘ The Elements,’ we 
are at present unable to imderstand how he proposes to create 
matter. 

The chapter on tides is happier, and the explanation of the 
retardation of sj^ring and neap tides respectively lor a day or two 
after the moon’s changes have taken place is clear and intelligible. 

There is one very serious objection to the book as a whole — the 
style is confused to the last tlegree, and it is often necessary to read 
a page two or three timc*s to make sure that you have caught the 
author’s meaning. AVhen ho is stating two alternatives, each is 
given at full length, so that the occasional use of the words, “ and 
vice versa” would have nduced the size of the book by at least 
twenty pages, and made it much more intelligible. 

In tne last Chronicle we referre«l briefly to the synoptic charts 
of the Indian Ocean, submitted to the British Association by Mr. 
Meldrum, Secretary of the Metf'orological Society of the Mauritius. 
These charts present some features of great interest when compared 
with those issued by Le Verrier for the North Atlantic. Mr. 
Meldrum’s long experience of tlie weather of those seas renders 
whatever he may say about it well worthy of attention. However, 
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in these charts he allows the facts to speak for themselves, not 
drawing isobaric linos unless their course is fully justified by obser- 
vations. In every case he enters these latter, pure and simple, 
omitting the Ijarornotrical readings, unless he is thoroughly satisfied 
as to their correctness : accordingly the charts are chiefly represen- 
tations of wind and weather. The region with which he has to 
d(!al is in some rcsjKJcts easier to manage than that of the North 
Atlantic, Iwcause the areas of the monsoons and other prevailing 
winds are clearly and sharply defined. In some of them Mr. 
Mcldrum has beem able to trace cyclones from their origin at the 
southern edge of the N.W. monsoon, rotating m'th the hands of 
a watch; while in high southern latitudes he finds the wind at 
times moving in the opposite direction round a relative barometrical 
maximum, forming what Galton calls “Anticyclones.” Both these 
motions are of course opposite to what obteins in the Northern 
Hemisphere. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Meldmm will 
carry out his intention of iasuing these charts for a considerable 
period of time, so that weather may be traced consecutively from 
day to day. \Ve should say that the titm on the charts is noon for 
the meridian of 60° E., being the central meridian of the charts. 

The most important paper which has appeared of late in the 
journals of our home Societies has been one of which the subject 
is somewhat cognate to what Las just been described — w’e mean Mr. 
Buchan’s investigation of some American storms, jmblished in the 
Octoljer number of the ‘Journal of the Scottish McLorological 
Society.’ In this paper, w'hich is illustrated by three cliarts for 
March 16, 18, and 19, 1861, wo are presented, not only with the 
atmosj>herieal conditions of half the Northern Hemisphere, north of 
the 2 )arallel of 30 ’ N., but also with the tracks of certain storms, 
some of which ho luis tracal across tho Atlantic Ocean. The charts 
liave precisely tho faults which liavo been avoided in those just 
noticed, v/z. that tho isoljaric linos sii*e drawn with a free hand and 
on insuflicient data, so that the attention is distracted from the 
observations themselves to the interpretation given of them by the 
author of the paper. If tho line of inquiry thus undertaken by Mr. 
Buchan bo followed out by him, and the fact that storms do occasion- 
ally cross the Atlantic be placed beyond tho jmssibility of cavil, a 
great stop will have been made ; but in tho theoretical explanation 
given of tho storms we regret to find a vagueness of reasoning, 
which is a very serious dofw-t, and leads us to doubt the probability 
of his proving his case satisfactorily. Thus he reiterates the old idea 
that the latent heat set free by condensation of aqueous vapour has a 
material effect in reducing atmospherical pressure, without justifying 
the statement by any calculation whatever. He also adheres to 
the belief that the rotation of the air in a cyclone is catisod by the 
diurnal rotation of tho earth, whereas the o])posite to this has been 
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shown to he the case. In a cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere, 
on one side, the wind in its motion round the central area “wicks” 
from south towards south-east, and on the other side it backs from 
north towards north-west ; whereas the effect of the earth’s rotation 
on a southerly wind flowing pole-wards is to give it westing, in con- 
sequence of its change of latitude, and the wind therefore “ veers” 
towards south-west and west, forming not a cyclone but an anti- 
cyclone. 

This carelessness of language is most unfortunate, as it mars 
much of the valuable work Mr. Buchan is doing. In one of his 
later papers he assorts tliat the air is composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen, wliihi in the last edition of his ‘ Handy Book of Meteo- 
rology’ he proposes that each mi^ionary should be instructed ‘in 
meteorology, in order to issue storm warnings for the South Sea 
Islanders, “ and legitimately increase his influtaieo over tl'oui ! ” 


9. MINEBALOGY. 

Considering the extensive employmc*nt of that large class of orna- 
mental stones grouped together under the general name of A</afe, 
it is surprising hi>w little is commonly known in this country as to 
the source whence they are obtained, and the manner in which they 
are worked. A small district at the south('rn foot of the Himdsriick, 
in Western Germany, has for more tlian four centuries been almost 
exclusively the seat of the agate trade, and at the present time 
upwards of 3000 of the inhabitants gain a livelihood by this 
peculiar branch of industry. Full information on all that relates to 
the subject of agates has lately lx«.*n published by Herr Lange, who 
writes from the little town of Idar, situated in the very centre of the 
agate works.* 

Agates usually occur in the form of amygdaloidal nodules, of 
greater or less size, erab^KhlHl in a dark-<’oloured trap-rock or 
melaphyre. ]\rany are the theories that have been advanced to 
explain the origin of these noilules, since the time when it was lirst 
suggested that they were jietrifiwl melons ! At the prewnt day it 
is generally supposed tliat the cavities now filled with agate were 
produced by the disengagement of gas or stcjim when the melaphyre 
was in a viscoiLS condition. After the solidification of the lava-like 
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is a question still oi)en to discuasion. Some suppose that the 
solution transuded through the walls of the entire cavity, whilst 
others argue in favour of a local infiltration confined to special 
inlets, which are oftrm exposed on cutting a sfsetion of an agate. 
Prohahly both theories may ho advantageously combined ; the de- 
posit of “groon-carth ” which commonly lines the smaller cavities 
l)oing due to a general percolation through the walls, whilst the 
solution of silica was introduced through definite channels or inlets 
of infiltration. It is difficult, however, with either theory to 
explain satisfactorily the formation of a regulsir succession of con- 
centric layers lining the internal walls of a cavity, and not deposited 
simply upon its floor ; whilst it is still more difficult to understand 
the conditions under which concentric layers were deposited at one 
time and horizontal layers at another — conditions which must have 
o])tained during the formation of in.any of the so-called “ Brazilian 
agatf^s,” whi(!h exhibit both deposits in the same stone. According 
to Jtcusch, the successive laycn-s have been deposited from a solution 
which was alternately forced into and expelled from the cavities by 
the action of intermitbmt thermal springs. A modification of this 
theory is that adopted by our author. lie supposes that the solution, 
after having deposited gelatinous silica in the cavity, was heated to 
its Iwiling point, and that the elastic force of the steam thus 
generated would press tlui siliceous jelly equally against all sides of 
the cavity, so as to pi’oduce a layer of uniform thickness throughout. 
The compressed steam would then slowly make its exit by per- 
forating a passage thi’ough the successive layers ; but if this outlet 
became sufficiently large, the steam might escape before acquiring 
sufficient tension to k<.‘cj) the gelatinou.s mass distended agjxinst the 
walls, and hence the silica, l(*ft to the force of gravity, would be 
deposited in horizontal layers xqxui the floor. In this way the 
author attempts to explain the alternation of concentric and hori- 
zontal deposits in the sjime cavity — a point which hius hitherto been 
a standing enigma in all theories on the formation of agates. 

The occurrence of beautiful agates in the raelaphyre of the 
Saarbruck coal-field UkI at an early period to the localization of the 
agate trade in the luiighbourliood of Oberstein and Idar. Although 
for many years past no agatx'S liavo bt'en quarried in that locality, 
all the fine stones being imported from Uruguay, the trade of 
cutting and polishing still remains active, and at the present time 
there are 183 mills in the district, carrying 724 grinding stones; 
each double mill being reckoned ns two single ones. 

In the Chronicles of Mineralogy for July last, attention was 
directed to a remarkable shower of meteorites near Pultusk, in 
Poland.* Many thousands, not to say hundreds of thousands, of 


* ‘ Quart. Joiirn. of Soituiop/ vol. v., p. 419. 
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these stones fell mthin a very limited area, and thus ample oppor- 
tunity was rmnished of collecting s}^)ecimens. A large number of 
these have lately been examined by Vom Bath, who shows that 
they consist of abont 86 per cent, of silictites — probably Olivine and 
Shepardite — associated with 10 per cent, of nickeliferous iron, and 
nearly 4 per cent, of magnetic pyrites, together with a small 
percentage of chrome iron-ore.* 

Although copper-pyrites is the most widely diffrsed of our 
copper-ores, it is by no means common to meet with well-definetl 
crystals; and hence observations upon its ciystalline forms are of 
much value. Formerly the mineral was referred to the cubic 
system, but in 1822 Haidinger showed, by measureni nt of the 
fundamental oetohedron, that it must be removed to the tetragonal 
system. Herr Sadcbeck, of Beriin, has paid considerable attention 
to the crystallography of this species, and has recently published the 
results of his study.! He first sej'aratcs the two opjxjsite t(>ti*ahe<lra, 
or hemihedral fi>rnis of the tetragonal oetohedron, distinguishing 
them as tetrahedra of the first mid second orders rcspectivi-ly. Ho 
then discusses the laws according to which twins are combined — a 
point of considerable interest, since twins of tJjis mineral arc much 
more common than simple crystals. Finally, he gives the charac- 
ters of typical forms from ditlcrent localities, and sliows that these 
are in many eases so peculiar, a.s to enable the mineralogist, by 
a study of form alone, to refer a given crystal to its original 
locality. 

Every collector must he familar with tht; licautiful crystals of lim- 
pid quartz, which, in conqiany with ealciireous spar, line many of tlio 
drusy cavities in the famous snow-Avhite marhle quarried at Carrara. 
More than 200 specinieus from thesi* quarries Jiave bmi examined 
by Dr. Seharfl' wlio has lately puhlislied a pajier on their irr<‘gu- 
larities of giowth.J He shows that the crystals, although appa- 
rently simple, are in mmiy cases formed by the union of sriveral 
indiWduals, by which the aggregate crystals possess an apftfirent 
rhonibohedral cleavage. The two opposite rhomhohedra, forming 
together the six-sided pyramid that cajis each crystal, are often 
developed to a very unequal extent; the faces of the jxisitive 
rhombohedron being enlarged at the (‘xpeuso of the corresponding 
negative form. 

Dioptase — a beautiful and rare silicate of copper found in the 
wilds of the Kirgheso Steppes, and so strongly resiirabling the 
emerald as occasionally to be mistaken for that gem — has recently 

• Lfonharfl nnd Ooinilz’s • Xcues .Tahrliudi.’ 1800. Htfl I., p. 80. 

t Z«3it8chrift dor deutschon gcologiBchen Oosolluohan;. Band xx. Iloftlll., 
p. 395. 

t LeonhardiiiidOeiiiil7.’H‘JalirliurhfiirMinf rnlogic,'u.B.w. 1868. Heft VII.. 

p. 822. 
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been subjected to diemical examination by Herr Bammelsberg * * * § 
From the behaviour of the mineral when exposed to heat, he infers 
that the molecule of water which it contains is present in a state 
of true chemical combination, and not simply as water of crystal- 
lization. The formula of dioptase thus becomes 

II, Ca Si o« 

and the mineral is tlierefore isomorphous with the two corresponding 
hexagonal silicates, Willemite and J?hcnakite, the former containing 
Zn^ Si O4, and the latter Be^ Si O4. 

Some time ago wo had occa'^ion to notice the discovery of a 
native hydrous arseniate of zinc from Chile, described under the 
name of Adamite.^ This sjiccirs has lately been obtained by Messrs. 
Gory and Bontigny from a small copper mine ivorked in the Keuper 
sandstone of Gape Garonne in the Dept, du Var. The French 
atlamitc occurs in the form of lenticular crj’stals or thin plates on 
the walls of fissures traveling a quartzoso I’oek, and is associated 
■with the two arseniah's, olivenite and cobalt bloom ; the latter 
imparts a reddish tint to many of the cry’-stals, which otherwise 
present a greyish colour. J 

In compliment to Professor Laxmann, the Siberian traveller, 
the name of Laxmanniie is proposed by M. A. E. Nordenskjold for 
a now mineral discovered at Beresow, in Siberia. § It appears to 
be a chromate and phosphate of lead and copper ; its tmemical 
composition being ri'i)res<'nted by the following formula, where 
KO=PbO + Cu O: 

(I no, ^ HO) PO* + 2 (3 KO, 2 Cr O3). 

The component minerals of some of our Cornish granites have 
lately been examined by the Ib'iv. Dr. Haugliton.H He finds that 
these rocks contain two felspars and two micas ; the felspars, ho 
refers to the species orthoclase and albite, and the micas to lepidolite 
and lepidomclano. Dr. Ilaughton supjwses that these constituents 
are common to all the granites of Cornwall and Devon, •w'hich thus 
bear a close rosemblanec in mineralogical composition to the granites 
of Leinster and Moume. 

Analyses of two titauiferous magnetites from Norway have been 
published by Mr. David Forbes; IT and a large number of chrome 
iron-ores have been chemically examined by M. J. Clouet, whose 
memoir on these minerals is supplemented by a note in which 

* Zoitsohrift <1. dcutsch. goolog. Qcsollscli. Bd. xx., p. 536. 

f ‘Quart. Jourii. Soionce,* vol. iii., p. 427. 

j ‘ComptoB llendns,’ Deo. 7, 186S, p. 1124. ‘Geol. Mag.,' Feb., 1869, p. 79. 

§ * Journal fur pmktiHchc Choinio.’ Baud cv., No. 22, p. 335. 

II ‘ Proo. Royal Society,’ vol. xvii.. No. 198, p. 209. 

T ‘ Chomionl Nows,’ Doc. 11, 1868, p. 275. 
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M. E. Peligot points out tlie many relations that subsist between 
chrome iron-ore and magnetic oxide of iron.* 

Von Lasaulx announces the discovery of tridymito in trachytic 
nodules occurring in a kind of hornstouo rock from Alloret, in the 
department of Haute-Loiro.t 

One of Dr. Blum’s valuable contributions to the study of 
pseudomorjjhism has recently appeared, $ and contains the results 
of his observations on materials that have accumulated since his 
last pubheation. 

Several new Swedish minemls liave bc{*n described by C. W. 
Blomstrand from near We.'^tana, in Schonen.§ Most of these arc 
hydrous phospluites of ahimina, more or less akin to Wavellito. 
They haves rereived the names of Jjorlinite, Troll cite, AugclUe, 
Attakolitc, anti KirrolHe. A liydrous silicate of alumina, named 
Westanite, has the following compi'sition : — 

2 Aij o, . a Si Oj -t- no. 

Dr. Petersen of Darmstadt applies the name of ITydrotachylyte 
to an amorphous mincnil found in tin' basalt of Bossdorf, near 
Darmstadt. {1 It is a hydrous silicate contaiiring alumina, sestjui- 
oxide of iron, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, and tin' protoxides of 
iron and manganese. A ])ortion of the silica is apparently rcplacetl 
by titanic acid. 


10, MINING, IVIETALLURGY, AND RECENT 
LITERATURE. 

Mmixo, 

The Stainmry Court f)f Girnwall and Devonshire is nearly the 
oldest — if not actually the oldest — court existing in this coiintry, 
with almost all its original cnjistiintion j»rcservf*d, and with its forms 
unaltered. Dating from the time <)f John, who grante<l a eharb'r 
of special privileges to the tinners, and taking a more jx'rft^d 
organization in the third ye»ir f)f Eflward J., the Gmrt of tins 
Stannaries has remained until now without any .special alteration. 
Carew fells us that “ upon suit made to Edmonde, Earl of Corn- 
wale, sonne to Richard, King of the Romans, they obtained from 
him a (^barter witli sundrie privilegts ; amongst which it was 
grsinted them to keep a court and hold jdea f»f all ai'tions (life, 
lymme, and land excepted), in considerutum wherwf the said lords 

* * Aiinalcfi <lf* Chiinif- ot cJg Jtin., pp. (X), 100. 

+ Tjouhinl imrl CifitiitzH ‘ JiihrhiD-h.' 1800. Heft f., p. 07. 

X Ix-onlitinl iin^l ‘ Jalirhncli.’ 1808. Hfft VII., p. 805. 

§ ‘J<»nrn{il fiii* prnktische Oiiriiie.’ Jkl. ev.. No. 22, p. 337. 

1 ! L^nhanl u. Geinit/’H ‘JjihrlmHi/ 1800, p. 32. 
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accorded to pay the Earl a halfpenny for every pound of tynne 
whicli should be wrought,” &c. At the head of this court is a 
Lord Warden — now the Duko of Cornwall — who appoints his Vice- 
Warden, by whom the courts are held. 

This ancient Mining Court is now about to undergo — pe^^P^ 
not too soon — material modification ; and on the evening of Friday, 
the 26th February, Mr. John , jt. Aubyn, one of the members of Par- 
liament for West Cornwall, obtained leave to introduce a bill to the 
House of Commons “for mnending the law relating to Mining 
lyartnershipa within the Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall and to 
the Court of the Viee-lVarden of the Stannaries." This involved 
so important a change in the .laws which relate to mining in the 
West of England, that, aliliongh this Journal is not the jilace for 
disi‘Ui>sing the questions at issue, it a])poars necessary to record the 
intendwl alterations in our mining chronicles. 

From time tol.ime various suggestions liave bfen made relative 
to the organization of some syst-m by which a provi.sion might be 
securwl for the widows and <*hildreii of such coal-miners as naiy 
perish in the course of their lal)ours. A plan of colliery insurance 
has bec*n more than once proposed, and there is but httle doubt 
that it would liavc been long since <*stablished had tlie period been 
a more auspicious one for commercial speculation. 

The project for organizing a Colliery Insurance Company, to 
embrace a provision for the survivors of those killed in colliery 
accidents, and to reimburse the colliery proprietor or worker for any 
loss a<icruiiig to his j)ro})erty, is again exciting attention. A letter 
lias Ixjeu publi.shed by jfr. Stephen Sleigh, of Austin Friars, which 
clearly shows the practicabiUty of such a sy.'^tein of insurance. We 
Icam from tliis letter that the value of the colliiTy j)roperty of 
(Treat Britain is estimated at 70,000,000/, sterling. The production 
of coal is at present 104,000,000 tons per annum, and in obtaining 
this, on the average of ten years, 10i)0 lives are lost in each year. 
It aj^pears that 2t/. per week jicr man would produce a thud 
from which 1007. could be given to the widows and children of the 
decea,sed collier ; and that a very small premium, varying of course 
with the district, w'ould secure the insurer from any serious loss to 
his property. As active measures are about to Ixi taken to establish 
this most important principle, we content ourselves at present by 
directing attention to the movement. 

In the House of Commons, on Thuiuday, February 25th, 
Mr. Greene asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether it was the intention of the Government to introduce any 
measure for the further prevention of accidents in coal-pits. He 
elicited the reply — that a measure on the subject was being pre- 
parwl and would shortly bo laid before the House. Mr. Sliunaird 
inquired if the Government intended to bring in a bill for the 
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better regulation of metalliferous mines in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Mines Commission. The answer given by 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen was curiously evasive; no bill was in 
preparation, but he hoped that legislation would not be long post- 
poned. It is now nearly five years since the Commission, of 
which Lord Kinnaird was the President, made its report. In that 
report the Commissioners most strongly urged the necessity of 
some prompt legislative enactments, by which the more perfect 
working of the copper and tin mines might be secured and the 
lives of the men preserved. Nothing has, however, as yet been 
done, and during the long-continued depression of mining, things 
have been allow^ to become gradually worse tlian they were when 
the Commission examined them. 'I'he whole system of working 
our copper and tin mines is so bad, that no hope can be in- 
dulged in of their imi)rovemont until the Legislature stcp.-i in, and 
by some well-considered mea.sure prota-ts alike the miner and the 
shareholder from the present destructive system. 

Coal in the Colorado district is a matter of great importance. 
According to the ‘Denver News,’ General Pierce stated to the 
Board of Trade that liesidcs the bed of 31 inches, discovered near 
Fort Dupton, on the Platte, there were also two beds on the Cache- 
la-Poudre. One of these beds was 4 feet thick, and the other alx)ut 
18 inches. The ‘ Saliua Herald ’ says that in digging a well on 
the east side of the Smoky Hill liiver — less than two miles from 
town — a bed of good bituminous coal, 18 inches thick and about 
20 feet below the surface was cut through. 

Coal-mining in France has, dming the past year, been particu- 
larly active. This will be seen from the following statement of the 
production during each of the last six years : — 


Tun^ CSlatiite). 

1863 .. .. 10,516,7o2 

1864 .. .. 11,001.219 

1865 .. ., 11,78.5,714 


Tohh (Stamfo), 

1866 .. .. 11,807,142 

1867 .. .. 11,975,161 

1868 .. .. 12,345,000 


The collieries of Belgium have not exhibited the same progres- 
sive increase. From the r^rt of Mr. F. Jocham, Director of 
Mines in the province of Hainault (which is the hist published 
authority on the production of coal in Belgium, we Icam that to 
the end of 1867 tne production was as follows : — 


Hainault 

Namur 

T.icge 

Total of tho Kinj^dom 
in Metrical Tona 


1865 . 

9,206,058 

305,754 

2,328,911 


11,840,723 


1866 . 1867 . 

.. 9,831,424 .. 9,.59.5,280 

358,687 .. 389, .586 

.. 2,.564,55I .. 2,770,956 

.. 12,754,662 .. 12,75.5,822 


The copper mines of Africa have of late years been attracting 
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considerable attention. The copper lodes in the lusizwa Mountain, 
about 12 miles from the southern boundary of Natal, are remark- 
able. Some comparatively small workings liave been carried on 
about 80 miles from Port St. John. The de^sit here is described 
as about 18 feet thick by 2^ feet in depth. Prom this description 
it is evidently not a vein, but a hed. This is clearly in a state of 
decomposition, since it is s.iid the ore is replaced by a yellow 
ochreous deposit {gossan of miners) containing nodules of very 
pure carbonate of copper or malachite, varying in size from a pea 
to masses of 10 or 15 lbs. wciglit. Some miners from D’ Urban 
penetrated deeper into the mountain, and again found a similar 
deposit. Portions of considerable masses have been found to con- 
tain as much as 56 per cent, of metal, the average, however, Ixiing 
from 30 to 40 per cent. Silver was found to the extent of 5 ‘30 
oimcos to the ton of copper, and a trace of gold was detected. 

Chromium is statoti to have been discovoriKl in large (luantities 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania. Chromate of iron of fine quality 
has also been found in Victoria. We understand samples of this 
mineral and antimonial ores of good quality have been shipped to 
this country with a view to determining their real commercial 
value. 

In a cave in the mountain of Galenstock, which it is well 
known separates the cantons of Berne and Urich, a valuable deposit 
of topaz has been recently foimd. 

Tin mines in Siam are, on the authority of the ‘ Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ alont to be worked. We quote the paragraph: — 

“ Another tin district is about to Ixs opened at the Isthmus of 
Kra. The immense value of the tin-workings at Junk, Ceylon, or 
Phuket, sup 2 >osed to bo not less than 150,000 tons per annum, 
has incited a Chinese merchant to propose the active development 
of the Kra IMines, and as tin is sup]>osed to abound along the whole 
range of the Malay peninsula there are many who believe in his 
success. He is to have the government of the district to enable 
him. to cany out liis designs. The river of Kra is the south<‘m 
boundary Ixjtween British llurmali and Siam.” 

Seeing that the annual production of tin is as follows : — 


Tons. 

England 7,29G 

Eiiiica 4,200 

BiUi*ton 1,900 

Other parts 3,000 


Total .. .. 10,456 


— the 150,000 tons said to be produced at Junk is an evident 
absurdity. During the past year the Chinese merchants have been 
the largest buyers of Bntish and Dutch tin, to which circumstanoe 

Y 2 
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we owe the rapid rise in the piice of tin which has lately taken 
place. This proves that tlioy have not any great exiHJctations of 
very considerable prodnctioii of this valuable metal nearer home. 

The prominence which luis Ix^en given hi technical education 
has led to a proposal to found a Professoiship of Mining in the 
University of Glasgow ; and a deputation has been in communi- 
cation with Professors Kamsay and Huxley, of the Poyal School of 
Mines, on the question of estabhshing a mining school in ^^’ales. 
The experiments made already in Glasgow, at Bristol, and by Sir 
Charles Lemon, and others, in Cornwall, should teach the lesson 
that it is quite impossible for the miner to attend any lixal c(*ntral 
school. The only practical and us«'ful system of imparting instruc- 
tion to the niinei-s is that — adoptc'd wth great success by the iVliners' 
Association of Cornwall and Devonshire, and by IMr. Daglish, in the 
neighl)OTirhootl of Seaham, — of sending the tisacher to the uiim'r, 
and giving him the advantages ol' u school ot mines in the very 
midst of the district in which he lal»oiu‘s. 


Gold. — The Nova Scotia gold-fields have produced during the 
jwst three years as follows : — 


Oiincts. 

186<J 2r),2(H 

18«7 27,:U4 

181J8 20,733 


The production of the quartz-rocks of Merionethshire has 
fallen to 490 ounces in the period between Octoljer 1st, 18C7, and 
December 31st, 18G8. 

There has b(.*en a small rush to certain gold-fif‘Ms in Sutlierland- 
shire. On a district not far from Helmsdale, which was known 
only to a few sportsmen and sbej)}a‘r(ls, recognized as the Ivildonan 
Bum, a regular system of •* Diggings” has Ix-en organized, and the 
bum has been christened as “ Gold Creek.” The results arc not, 
however, satisfactory, since it appears that the most industrious 
gold-seeker cannot realize more than 5h. a-day. 


METALLunav. 

w 

Considerable differences of opinion still prevail as to the value of 
the Heaton steel-making process noticed in our last number. We 
have carefully read and considered all that has been said in favour 
of the process and against it. We are not by aiiy means sjttisfied 
with the tone which has been assumed by those who hav(! entered 
on the discussion of the question. Indeed, it is to be regretted tliat 
many of the statements which Imvo Ixxjn copied from paper to paper 
should ever liave been made at all. They are obviously not con- 
sistent with our knowledge of the chemical changes eilected in a 
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moss of iron when subjectod to the action of nitrate of soda. We 
have been informed by one of the largest of the Sheffield steel 
manufacturers that, while he waits to see the result of a continuance 
of the experiments carried on at Langley Hills before he adopts it, 
he is strongly predisposed in favour of the process — that he regards 
it hoj)eful]y, and — wo are bound to say it — tliat he is greatly 
pleased with the liljerality a.id openness observed by Mr. Heaton. 
With these remarks — which we intnaluce nniiuly to convince our 
read(jrs that we are not inattentive to tlaj experiments in question — 
we have the Heaton steel process until its more complete develop- 
ment I’omoves it from the doubtful position in which it has been 
placed by injudicious advociuiv. 

A discussion of some intot'st in connection with the Heaton 
process has been opcuicd in the pages of ‘ The Chemical News.’ It 
arisc'S out of a paper read befor<^ the Cluaiiical Society, by Dr. B. H. 
Paid, on “ 'I’lie Connection lietween the IVIeclianical Properties of 
Malleable Iron and Steel, and the Amount of Phosj»horus they Con- 
tain.” jMr. W. .Matlieu Williams, of Ihe “John Brown and Co., 
Limited ” Works, Sheffifsld, argues that Dr. Paul lais shown an 
imperlect knowledge of his subj<x.*t. Tliat although Dr. Paul’s 
conclusion tliat 0*50 per cent, does not imjaiir the quality of steel 
is correi't when it ajipJif's “ io ienacUxj as measured hj a direct and 
fjradiudhj applied longitudinal or axial strain” yet, that it is 
absolutidy wrong when it is made to refej* to steel which is to be 
I'lnployal for cutting instruments of any kind. “ It is obvious that 
the power of resisting a sudden, a vibratory, and a transverse 
shock is lh<‘ jiroperly most demanded,'’ and that here the smallest 
quantity of jihosphorus is highly injurious — “ tliLs is just the pro- 
pi'rty which phosphorus tends to destroy.” 

('hromium steel has been attracting some attention. An alloy 
of chrome and iron can lie made of sufficient hardness to scratch 
glass. Experiments are stated to be in progress, on a large scale, 
as to the. practicability of making a chromium steel for rails, by 
adding chrome iron-ore and manganese to the iron in the puddling 
furnace. 

At Pittsburgh (United States) some apparently successful 
I'xperimeiits have been made in snlistituting a purely chemical 
process for the operation of ]uuldling. Into melted pig-iron . 
crushed hematite iron-ore is thrown — the oxygen of the ore com- 
bines with the carlxm of the iron, removing it. The metal thus 
obtained is said to yield a v<u’y good ii’on, upon re-heating and 
squeezing in the usual manner. We lielieve a process much like 
this has been tried in tliis country and abandoneil. 

Works on Mining. — ‘ Under-ground Life ; or, Mines and 
Miners,' by L. Simonin, has been translated by Mr. H. W. 
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Bristow, F.B.S., and published in a very handsome vohuno by 
Messrs. Oha])man and Ball. This is a bwk which could scarcely 
have been produced by an Englishman — the whole idea is essen- 
tially French — and it requires a Frenchman, with all a Frenchman’s 
quick perceptions, and his lovo of exaggeration, to give form to the 
idea. Victor Hugo writes a clever romance — ‘The Toilers of 
the Sea ; ’ and M. Simonin seizes on the idea, and writes a narra- 
tive of ‘ The Toilers of the Mine.’ 

“ What he (Hugo) so happily calls the dvayicrf, or irrepressible 
power of the Elements, addresses itself alike to the mariner and the 
minor, for each is the soldier of the deep, against whom the powers 
of nature wage at times their utmost fury.” This paragraph gives 
the key to the whole book ; and every action of the miner’s life 
is seen through the medium which has been coloured by the 
influences of Victor Hugo’s romance. The author pro ‘esses to 
describe the struggle of the minor “in its reality, without exag- 
geration of any sort.” This profession is not fultilled, since every 
page of the original book is coloured beyond the truth ; and with all 
the efforts made by the translator to subdue this sensational writing 
to a more sober tone, he has only partially succeeded in doing so. 

* Under-ground Life ’ is, especially in its Enghsh form, never- 
theless, a b<x)k full of interest; its interest depending upon the 
most graphic descriptions of the jx'rils wliich attend all subterranean 
labours. Every detail of mining is fully and in most cases faitlilully 
given ; the tools, the lamps, the processes — from boring the ground 
in the search for coal, to the removal of the coal from its bed — aro 
carefully de.scribed. The dangers which await the miner aro drawn, 
as we have said, with a bold pencil ; and, as in the drawings, so in 
the text, the explosion of fire-damp and of gunjiowder, the inun- 
dation of a mine, or the collision of tubs in a shaft, becomes equally 
the subject of sensational drawing and writing. 

After all, we are not certain whether in a Ijook of this sort — a 
book intended for the public, and decorated to the extent which 
fits it for the drawing-room — the projK-T course has not been 
adopted, especially when the work was originally intended for the 
author’s countrj'men; and is now — with the interpolations on 
British Mining by the translator — pro<luced as a popular Treatise 
on Mining. 

31. Simonin naturally Jocks at mining from a French point of 
view ; and, although he admits tliat mining in Great Britain is far 
more extensive than it is on the continent, ho insists upon it, tliat 
the same amount of careful system is not observed in the English 
mines as is to be seem in the mines of France and Germany. Mr. 
Bristow, who has translated the book in a most creditable manner, 
and who has used considerable judgment in adapting it to the 
Engli^ reader, might have modified still further much t^t Simonin 
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had written. The diifficulty of doing this we fuU^ admit, and its 
danger. Many of the chapters must have been entirely re-written ; 
and then, indo^, the work would have been no longer a translation 
of Simouin’s, but the production of the English geologist, founded 
on the idea of the French mining engineer. 

No one desiring an account of all the mining countries of the 
world, and of the methods 1 r which the exploration of mines are 
carried out, can find in any one volume so much instruction on 
these points as in this one. Commencing with coal-mining, M. 
Simonin proceeds to the consideration of metalliferous mining; 
and follows this by descriptions of the pi'ocesses of washing for gold, 
the search for gems, &c. ; each division of the subject being treated 
Avith considerable detail — as to mctho<ls of working, statistics of pro- 
dm'fion, and the like. For tlie latter, the author is under considerable 
obligations to ‘ The Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom.’ 

Tlie whole is most amply illustrated, and the cliromo-lithographie 
plates of the minerals are beautifully executed. We have never seen 
anything of the kind to equal them. The new maps of the mining 
fields of all countries, which have been executed especially for this 
work by Mr. James Jordan, are of peculiar ('xcellence, and giA'e a 
very high character to this essentially j) 02 mlar Injok on mining. 

‘ Industrie Minerale de la Province d'Hainault’ a report 
by Mr. F. Joclxam, the Director of Mines in that province, gives a 
very full accoiant of the process of coal-mining. From this rejmrt 
Ave learn that the production of coal in Belgium has been falling off, 
as Avill be seen by reference to our Chronicles of Mining. 

Tlie returns for 1808 huA'c not yc‘t been completed. The 
falling ofl’ is attributed to the depressed state of trade and manu- 
facture ; and the Belgian coal-OAvners look hopefully to the future. 
Another book of considerable A'alue is ^Etiule sur la Houille du 
bassin de Liege ^ by Leon JactjiK's. In this work a very detailed 
dcscri 2 )tion of the collieries of this division of the Belgian coal- 
fields is giA'cn. 

‘ On the Ilaulage of Coal^ — being the report of the Committee 
appointed by the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers 
to investigate this subject, — Avhich has just been published at New- 
castlo-on-Tyno. This is a AA’ork of pure experimental detail, of the 
utmost value to all who are concerned in raising coal. 


11. PHYSICS. 

Light. — M. Janssen has forwarded a letter from Simla (Himalava) 
to the French Academy of Sciences, in which, after giving further 
particulars respecting his discovery of the visibility of the spectra of 
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the protuberances on the sun’s disk in full sunshine, he describes 
an ingenious pltm by which he expects to be able to see the actual 
prominences at any time. The principle consists in getting one of 
the luminous lines into the spectral held, and then rapidly rotating 
the spf'ctroscope. As the length of the luminous line depends upon 
the height of that part of the protuberance which it represents, it 
is evident that the rotation will cause the line to vary with the 
different widths of the elevations ; and if the rotation is suffi- 
ciently rajjid, the permanence of the impression on the retina will 
juoducc an accurate representation of the protuberance under exa- 
mination. 

Whilst M. Janssen only suggests an ingenious method by which 
these prominences may be seen, Mr. Huggins luis actually suc- 
ceeded in seeing them, as our readers will have seen from our 
‘ Chronicle of Astronomy.’ 

A ver^ beautiful experiment in sp(‘ctroseopy has been described 
by J)r. Wallncr. He passes the rapid discharges of a Leyden jar 
through an ordinary Geisslcr tube, and examines the light by 
means of a spectroscope. If the length of the discharge is increased 
a httle, the so<lium line immediately appears; and with a proper 
length of spark the brilliancy of the sodium line far exceeds that 
of the spectrum of the gas. By further increasing the distance of 
the discharge, the calcium line is produced with such intensity that 
it cannot lie seen to great<*r advantage by any other methixi known. 
Finally, if the length of the spark is again augmented, the pheno- 
menon changes, the light in the tube assumes a dazzling splendour, 
this luminous line forms a continuous brilliant spectrum in which 
the spectroscope reveals a completely black line insttwl of tho 
sodium line ; this, therefore, is the artificial jirodiiction of a Fraun- 
hofer line. 


Microscopista will read with interest a very simple method of 
preserving animal sjiecimeiis for fine dissection. It is dt^ribed by 
I)r. Alcock. The advantages of the plan are — very ]>erfect preser- 
vation ; no necessity for c.'o.^jng up, so tJmt the speciincD cannot 
be gut at; no four ot losing n valuable (lisscetion from accidental 
evaporation, as wl«;re .spirit is used ; J.tstly, clicai>n.-ss. The metJiCKl 
adoptcsl IS to prepare a saturated solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol, and when a dissection m water is in progreas, a small 
quantity, as half-a-tc*aspoonful, of the solution is to be added from 
S „ “ the ehghtest appearam*e of putrefaction is observetl, 

fimn rt than is absolutely necessary ; and by the 

i.Wa fV** dissection is coiiiplcted, tho specimen has become imperish- 
if corrosive sublimate with the tissuS and 

usSS w^ the 
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The oxyhydrogen light, in which the burning jet of mixed 
gases is allowed to impinge on a piece of Zirconia instead of Lime, 
is gradually being introduced in Paris. The advantages of em- 
ploying Zirconia are, that of all tho known earthy oxides it is the 
only one which remains entirely unaltered when submitted to tho 
action of the blowpipe fed by oxygen and hydrogen. Zirconia is 
also, of all the earthy oxide , the one which, when introduced into 
an oxyhydrogen flame, develops the most intense and the most 
fixed light. 

All persons interested in optical researches will be glad to hear 
that Messrs. Chance are now making optical glass of a density of 
■i'4. Glass of this dcaisity has never l)eforo been prepared com- 
xuereially in lilngland, although we believe it has long been made 
and used in Franco. 


Heat. — M. Le lioux has made some experiments with the 
vapour of sodium, and examined its eai)ability or incapability of 
passing tlu'ough rock-salt. Two crucibles of rock-salt were pre- 
par'd, a thin plate of the same substance placed between them, and 
in one of tho cavities sodium was placed. 

Notwithstanding a bright red hcixt nmintained for several hours, 
the piece which was not in diiv'ct contact with the sodium vapour 
remained com])letoly unalterwl, even where it had been in contact 
with the plate already completely peieetrated. Chloride of sodium 
Ls not attacked by the vapour of sodienn, but soda corrodes it ener- 
getically. A very small (piantity of soda suffices to hermetically 
seal two surtaces of rock-salt, sodium preserving its lustre for several 
months in a crucible of this kind, l^otassium vapour does not attack 
its chloride, but it covers the chloride with a bright blue substance, 
in which, i^ossibly, chemists recognize the suboxido of potassium. 

Mr. W. P. Dexter lias described a new gas-lamp for heating 
crucibles, &c. The ordinary Bunsen burner is kno%vn to act 
upon the surfaiio of platinum vessels brought into contact with the 
inner line of the flame ; tho metal loses its polish, becoming super- 
ficially porous and spongy, and rcquiri'S the use of the burnisher 
to bring it back to its original state. This alteration of the smrface 
is attended with a clxange of weight, and Mr. Dexter lias conse- 
quently devised the Ibllowing arrangement : — He removes the air- 
tube of a common Bunsen lam^, and puts in its place a somewhat 
longer one of glass or iron, of about 12 millimetres internal dia- 
meter. The gas-jet has a single circular aperture, and should be 
in proper proportion to the diameter of the tube, which may be held 
in any of the ordinary clamped supports. The tube being raised 
sufficiently above the jet to allow frae entrance of air, and a full 
stream of gas let on, a '' roaring ” flame is produced, of which the 
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interior blue cone is pointed, sharply defined, and extends only 
about half-an-inch from the top of the tube. A polished platinum 
surface is not acted upon by this fiamc, provided it be not brought 
•into contact with the interior cone. 

In the Bunsen bm-ner, as usually made, the supply of air 
depends upon the- diameter of the tube, the holes at its base being 
more tlain sufficient to supply the draught. With the wider tube, 
it is necessary to limit the a^nission of air by depressing the tube 
upon the lamp, when the force of the gas is diminished. Otherwise 
the proportion becomes such that an explosive mixture is formed. 
For this reason it is more convenient to use an arrangement in 
which the excess of air can bo regulat(‘d by an exterior tube sliding 
obliquely downward over the air-apertures. The gas-jet should 
be on a level with the top of these; apertures, which must be much 
larger than those of the ordinary Bunstui’s burner. 

Mr. Brown, of the W^ar Office Chemical Department, has 
discovered a remarkirblo property connected with tlie ignition and 
explosion of gun-cotton. He lias found that the explosive force of 
gun-cotton may, like that of nitro-glycerine, be developetl by the 
exposure of the substance to the sudden concussion produced by a 
detonation; and that if exploded by that agency, the suddenness 
and couse<pient violence of its action greatly excetjd tliat of its 
explosion by means of a highly heated body or flame. It follows, 
that gnn-cotkm, even whcui freely exposed to air, may be made to 
explotle with destructive violence, apjm’ently not inferior to that 
of nitro-glycerine, simply by employing for its explosion a Iusl- to 
which is attached a small detonating charge. Some remarkable 
results liave been already obtained with this new mode of exploding 
gim-cotton. Large blocks of granite and other very hard rock, and 
ii’on plates of some thickness, liave been shath*red by exploding 
small charges of gun-cotton which simply restotl upon their uiiper 
surfaces. Furthei*, long charges or trains of gun-cotton, simply 
placed upon the ground against stockades of great strength, and 
wholly unconfined, have Ijt'cn exploded by means of detonating 
fuses placed in the centre or at one end of the train, and produced 
unifbnnly destructive effects throughout their entire length, the 
results corresponding to those produced by eight or ten times the 
amount of gunpowder when applied under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Mining and quarrying opfU’ations, with gun-cotton apjdied 
ID the new Dianner, have fumishwl results quite equal to those 
obtained with nitro-glycerine, and have proved conclusively that if 
gun-cottOTi is exploded by detonation, it is unnecessary to confine 
the charge in the hlasl-hole hy the prof«;8s of hard-tamping, as the 
explosion of the entire charge takes place too suddenly fox ite effects 
to be appreciably diminished hy the line of escape presented hy the 
tiW-dofc. T/im the mmt fhn^rom of ull connected 
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with mining may bo dispensed with when gun-cotton fired by the 
new system is employed. 

Electricity. — M. JJecquerel, in his sixth memoir *On Electro- 
Capillary Actions/ describes the processes which he employed to 
obtoin a great number of hydrated oxides in the crystalline state. 
In a vessel containing a s Jution of nitrate of copper, a smaller 
vessel, one side of which was composed of parchment paper, was 
placed, containing aluminate of potash. Nitrate of potoh was 
produced, but in the place of aluminate of copper in the porous 
vessel, crystals of hydrated alumina presented themselves ; and on 
the outside, crysfeils of hydmted oxide of copper formed. By re- 
placing the aluminate of potash by silicates, M. Bccquerel obtained 
hydrated silica sufficiently hard to scratch glass. 

A new arrangement for furnishing currents of electricity has 
been made known by M. Ney. It is composed as follows : — (1) a 
vessel filled with solution of chloride of ammonium, containing a 
idate of amalgamated zinc ; (2) a porous cylinder filled with car- 
iKjnate of copper, into which a plate of copper plunges. To main- 
tain the iMittery in action, it is only necessary to add sohd chloride of 
ammonium from time to time. In military telegraphy, where the 
pile should be capable of transport, the outer vessel might bo filled 
with sand saturated with a solution of cliloride of ammonium in the 
place of the solution. This arrangement recommends itself on the 
score of cheapness, for native carbonate of copper answers suffi- 
ciently well, and it likewise only reqxiires attention while in actual 
use. Carbonate of copper is insoluble in a solution of chloride of 
ammonium, b\xt upon closing the current, the chloride is decom- 
posed into hydrochloric acid and ammonia ; the hydrochloric acid 
cxxllects at the zinc pole, the ammonia at tlie copper. The carbonate 
of copper becomes soluble, and its reduction gives rise to a secondary 
current Irnving tlie power of a Daniell’s element. This form of 
battery is perfectly constant. 

Mr. Gore has recorded some experiments on the electrolysis of 
hydrofluoric acid, both anhydrous and hydrated. They are in- 
ten?sting as showing the extreme energy and refractory character of 
that almost unknown clement fluorine. With the anhydrous acid 
he has used anodes of gtis-carbon, carbon of lignum-vitae, and of 
many other kinds of wood, of palladium, platinum, and gold. The 
gas-carbon disintegrated rapidly; all kinds of charcoal flew to 
pieces quickly, and the anodes of palladium, platinum, and gold 
were corrodcnl without evolution of gas. The acid with a platinum 
anode conducted electricity much more readily than pure water ; 
but with one of gold it scarcely conducted at all. These electro- 
lytic experiments presented extreme difficulties, and were coudxictcd 
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in a platinum apparatus specially devised for the purpose. Scarcely 
more satisfactory results were met with in the experiments of 
electrolysis of the aqueous acid of varioiis degrees of strength, made 
with anodes of platinum. Ozone was evolved ; and with the 
stronger acid only, the anode was corroded at the same time. 

M. Berthelot has examine<l the action of the electric spark on 
marsh gas. "When a succession of powerful sparks is iiiaile to 
travei'se pure marsh gas, carbon is deposited, and the volume of gas 
augments cousiderubly. Operating with 100 (!. c., this vohirao 
becomes 12 1 " c, e. at IIk^ end of two minutes, 151 c. c. at tlie end of 
ten minutes, and si» on ; but some liours ai*e required for the coiu- 
plet(' destruction of the marsh gas. That no marsh gas remains at 
the end of tlie oxpcnmeiit may bo (hammstruted after remf>vihg the 
acetylene and the traces of condenst'tl vapours which are present 
mixed with livdroiifon. 


12. ZOOLOGY— ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

tiingiug Mottse. — A gentleman relates in one of our contem- 
|M)raries the discovery of a “ singing mouse ” in Ids kittrhen, which 
he and his daughters listened to witli much delight, the notes Ixdng 
like tliose ot a canary, but viTV much subdued. He suggests that 
the mouse may have taken to imitating u canary kept in the house, 
which he states is the cas<’ with fi(*ld-mic(‘. We need hardly say 
that this is a somewhat startling explanation ; a more likely one 
is that the singing is tlu* result of spasmodic breathing canstsd by 
the prfesen(^e of a parasite — the Cynticercus fascivlaris — in the 
liver of the poor little songster, suicc in every case of a singing 
mouse examined tlu'se parasites have been found. But apart from 
this source of irritation, it is curious that mice should poss(.-88 the 
power of singing like a bird. The Rodents are so exceedingly 
hird-like in many of tlmir habits and struc^tural characters, that 
one is almost prepared to find some of them able to sing. It is a 
common mistake to suppose that as a rule birds sing ; the vast 
majority do not. It seems impossible to account for the existence 
of the faculty in a few bir«ls. AVliy do they sing ? How are thev 
benefited by it in the struggle for existence ? 

A Suord-fish scuttling a fShijJ . — A case lately came on belore 
one of the London courts in which the question was raised as to 
whether a vessd had ])een struck l>y a sword-fish, which afterwards 
had withdrawn its sword, and thus caused a leak which injured 
the ship’s cargo. Professor Owen (who is now travelling Egypt 
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in order to avoid the winter weather) gave evidence as to two 
cases which had come under his observation, in which sword-fishes 
had struck vessels \ but in both cases the sword had been broken 
off in the animal’s subsequent struggles, thus filling up the hole. 
The fish’s snout in the first case penetrated into fourteen inches of 
wood ; in the second case it had passed right through the timbers 
and into a berth. In the case under discussion it appeared that 
only throe inches of wood had been penetrated; and Professor 
Owen thought that a sword-fish might get its nose out of that 
depth again. The force exliibitcd in the penetrating power of 
these blows from the sword-fish is something enormous. The 
Xiphias is a true fish, its sword b<*ing formed of two facial bones 
— tJje vomer and jjrtemaxilhiiy. It must not be confused with 
the saw-fish, nor with the cetacean narwhal, whose sword is one 
of a pair of teeth, which grow's to the enormous length of ten 
feet in some of the males, whilst tlie other remains small, as do 
both in the females. The sword-fish and the narwhal arc alx)ut 
the same size — a little over twelve feet in lengtli. 

Tlui Auditory Organ of Molluscs. — Professor Lacaze-Duthiers 
has made a very important communication to the French Academy 
on this subject. Leydig, Huxley and Claparede, and JI. Duthiers 
himseltj too, had thought that the otolithic sac of Molluscs, with 
the exception of EoluUo and Heteropoda, derived its nerve from 
the pedal ganglion, since it lies quite on tliat ganglion ; but M. 
Duthiers luis now found that this is a mistake, and that the nerve 
really comes down to the otolilhic saccule from the supra-ceso- 
phageal ganglion or brain-ganglion, as in Heteropoda, so thal all 
the organs of sense are presided ovt'r by tliis cerebral ganglion. 

The Anndids of the Bay of Naples. — Professor Claj>arede, of 
Geneva, having liad to pa.ss a winter at Na]>les for tlu' sake of his 
health, has produced one of the most beautiful volumes that we have 
ever seen, on the annelids of it% bay. The volume is a quarto one. 
with thirty-two plates containing innumerable drawings of micro- 
scopic structure and detail, and charming coloured figures of the 
annelids themselves. There is no (*xaggeration of colour, and tlie 
lines are the work of a true artist. Nothing could be more bejiu- 
tiful than the figure of Bhyllochdopterus. Tlie w'ork is a most 
important one, moreover, for many new species are described, and — 
what is of more importance— much tliat is new in the structure of 
known forms is told and figured. 

A New Type of Polyzoa. — Professor Allman, of Edinburgh, 
obtained from Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys a most interesting and quite new 
form of Polyzoa, which was dredged up off the Shetlands. In the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science ’ the Professor has 
described and figured the new moltuscoid under the name of Ithabdo- 
pleura. It is so called from the presence of a remarkable chitinous rod 
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which occupies the centre of the branehinf; tube, in the free ends of 
which the polypides hve. This rod spretwls out below the particular 
cavity occupied by an individual, and there gives attachment to 
the “ funiculus ” which attaches the j)olyzoon to its tube. Another 
remarkable thing is that the polypides art'! hippocrepian ; but still 
more important and new is the presence of a convex body on ea<5h 
side of the lophophore, which Professor Allman compares to the 
mantle of the Lamellibranchs ; and he ju-oceeds to show, by two 
most instructive dingi’ains, that the resomhin nee between the Polyzoa 
and the Lamellibi’anehs is closer tlian bt'tween them and the 
Brachiopods, to which they have so frequently of late years been 
assimilated. 

The simplest Living Forms . — In the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science ’ for OctobiT, Professor Huxley described the 
viscid substance which abounds everywhere in the mud of the 
Atlantic bottom, giving to it its sticky character, and containing the 
small ovoid bodies known as coccolitlis — and gave to this sulwtanco 
the name of Bathghius, regarding it as an organism probably living 
by absorption of mineral matter, but not to be certainly referrofl 
either to plants or animals. In the same Journal a most interesting 
paper, by Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, the renowned author of the 
‘ liadiolarien,’ and of the ‘ Morphology of the Organism,’ is being 
pubhshed, in which the very lowest forms of animal life — or of life 
at all — are described — Frotogenes, Frotomysea, Frotomidxt; and 
others, forming the group Monera— minute bits of living jelly, 
devoid of all structure, of nuclcxis, or vacuole, but capable of most 
active movement, embracing soUd food, and digesting it ; and at 
times becoming encysted, and br’eaking up into spores or gemmules, 
which grow in time into adult Monera. 

Deep-sea Dredgings . — Naturalists liavo suddenly boon aroused 
to the importance of investigating the fauna of the deepest sea- 
bottoms with the dredge. Soundings no longer are to be considered 
satisfectory, but “ the dredge, with its iron edge, and mystical tri- 
angle ” is to explore the ocean-floor at depths of a mile or two. The 
results obtained by Loven and Sars incited Professor Wyville Thom- 
son and Dr. Carpenter to a hko exploration — their results arc 
most important in what relates to the temperature of the deeper 
currents. Dr. E. P. Wright’s little excursion off Portugal, whore 
he dredged in 600 fathoms, produced some interesting facts, besides 
the confirmation of Bolage’s discovery of Hyalonema; especially as 
to the presence of a shark and of Chiasmodon at these depths. On 
what do these Ashes feed? The American dredgings, however, 
promise to be the most interesting, and the most fully carried out. 
^e Superintendent of the Coast Survey (why have we not one 
likew^ in England ?) no sooner perceives the importance of these 
dredgings than he arranges for deep-sea dredgings in the region of 
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the Ghilf Stream — actually within the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. L. F. 
de Pourtalea has had the Section of this matter, and gives a most 
promising account of dredgings at a depth of 400 to 500 fathoms, 
and also at 300 fathoms. In this last region he found the most 
common mollusc to he Terel alula Cuiensis — a new sp^ies ; and 
also a WcMheimia^ both of large size. This Terohratula is of great 
interest; for before this, only two living species of that genus — so 
abundant in Oolitic and Cretaceous times — were known : the one, 
T. viirea, found in the Mediterranean ; the other, T. uva, a unique 
specimen from the coast of Mexico. This tends to confirm the idea 
of Sars — that in these deeper parts of the sea-bottom many forms 
thought to be extinct may bo still lingering on — or at any rate be 
represented — not able to encroach on the fauna which occupies the 
shallower water, but kept down by the advancing coast-fiiuna to the 
lower regions, like prisoners in a dungeon. The case is comparable to 
that of “ Alpine ” floras, which are now kept to the top of nigh hills 
and mountain slopes, but wliich must once have spread from these 
spots to Arctic regions. Mr. do Pourtales found Gasteropods rare 
at a depth of 300 fathoms, Accpliala rare and small, but Bryozoa 
abundant. The most common Echinoderm was a new species of 
Citluris, besides which there were other forms, and a new Psolus. 
Eighteen new species of corals, and other new Ccolenterates are 
mentioned. No sea-weeds were obtained. Some animal remains 
were found whose presence is accidental, such as sharks’ teeth, bills 
of Cephalopods, shells of Pteropods, and fragments of bones of the 
Manatee. A new Crinoid (probably the same as the Phizocrinus 
of Sars), considered to belong to the genus Pourguelicrinus of 
D’Orbigny, was obtained — ^possibly identical with a species found 
fossil in Guadaloupe. In tne presumed absence of vegetable life, wo 
may fairly ask, What do these animals feed on ? They cannot oat 
one anotlier, or there would soon be an end to them. Must we 

S ose that the Bathyhius of Professor Huxley is here organizing 
from mineral matter ? 

The Fauna of the Victoria Dochs. — Mr. Kent, of the British 
Museum, at one of the excursions of the Quekett Club to the 
Victoria Bocks, discovered a new Nudibranch, of the genus Evnhle- 
tonia, which ho calls E. Orai/ii, also a new Polyzoon, large 
numbers of a species of My sis, the respiratory organs of which he 
has been investigating, and besides these, that most interesting 
fresh-water Hydrozoon, Cordylophora. ^cse interesting forms 
are associated with a vast variety of fresh-water liotiferm, Entomos- 
traca, and Infusoria. The occurrence of Enibletonia in this posi- 
tion is exceedingly interesting. It appeim from some observations 
of Br. Gray, that EnMetonia pallid is found in the Baltic, ex- 
tending far up into that part of the sea where the water becomes 
almost fresh. Hence the occurrence of the genus in the brackish 
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or nearly fresh- water of Victoria Do(‘ks is not without paralL'l. 
It is an important subject for iu|juiry, as to how the fauna of the 
Victoria Docks originated. Is it the representative of an ancient 
marsh fauna, presenting in its Nudibranch and Hydrozoon an indi- 
cation of the recession of the sea ? Or has Embletonia been intro- 
duced with ships and established itself, and has Gordylophora, long 
since adapted to lacustrine conditions, also been introduced siura the 
time when the area was a marine one ? 

Physiology. 

Influence of Section of the Pnewnoyasiric Nerves on 
Respiration . — Herr Voit, of Munich (a physiologist, whoso writings 
on the subject of the connection between muscle-oxidation, food, and 
muscular work, as opposed to Liebig’s old teaching, were of much 
value, and of early date in the late revulsion of scientific ojnnion on 
tliat subject), has exjx'rimented on the cftect 6f cutting the pneumo- 
gastrics as to respiration. Previous experimenters have shown that 
the amoimt of carbonic acid exlialed after section of the nerv<*, is 
the same as that before. The author and Dr. Ibiber find now 
that this is true only for the first few hours alter the oi)erntion. 
At a later period when the ti.><sue of the lung has begun to undergo 
a change, the quantity of carbonic acid diminishes rapidly, and that 
of oxygon is increased. 

Influence of Respiration cn the Temperature of the Blood . — 
Dr. Lambard, of whoso wondc'rfnlly delicate thermo-electric appa- 
ratus we spoke in our last Chronicle in relation to the toiiqieratui-e. of 
the head, capable as it is of indicating a difii-rence of tenqjeratnre 
of about ,/„ -„th of a degree centigrade, lias been ajqilying liis instru- 
ment to the study of the efl’ects of respiration on the tomjioratnre 
of the blood. One apparently anomalous result which he obtained 
is this — though the air taken into the lungs, and consequiuitl y into 
the blood, be quite cold and dry, it does not lower the temperature 
of the blood sufficiently to be appreciable by this delicate thermo- 
meter, as compared with the temperature when the air respired 
is hot. We must all of us have noted the feeling of heat in the 
lungs on ,a cold frosty day — a sensation which is not experienced in 
warmer weather, and which is the very reverse of what we should 
expect from the greater culdncss of the inspired air. M. Brown- 
S4quard suggests that the explanation may bo this — the lower the 
temperature of the inhaled oxygen the greater will be the amount 
absorbed according to a well-known law in physics, and hence 
possibly, there being a larger absorption of oxygen, there may be 
mcreased oxidation, and increased heat accordingly. The tension of 
the vessels affected by cold air, may have some connection with the 
sensation in the lungs. 
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Poison of Snakes. — M. Vulpian, of Paris, a well-known physi- 
ologist, received some dry and some moist poison of the Cohra di 
capollo, which hatl been forwarded from India by Mr. Shortt. He 
proceeded to try its effects upon frogs, rats, and rabbits, and had 
especially in view the object of testing the truth of Dr. Halford’s 
ob^rvatious as to the extraordinary increase of white corpuscles in 
the blood of bitten animals. In the condition in which he was able 
to study it — ^a condition in which its activity is without doubt 
notably diminished — M. Vulpian found that tne poison appeared 
to act on the central nervous system, the functions of which it little 
by little suppressed, producing a state of somnolence of a remark- 
able kind. In frogs it produces an effect similar to that induced 
by curare ; it abolishes the action of motor nerves on the muscles 
as regards contractility. The movements of the true heart persist 
some time after death, whilst those of the lymphatic hearts cease 
very soon, as in frogs poisoned by curare. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the results of the action of the poison of the Cobra di 
ca})cllo, relatively to the muscles and to the nervdfe, has notliing 
peculiar about it ; for we know now more than twenty toxic sub- 
stances which destroy the function of the motor nerves as regards 
mixscTilar contractility. As to the blood, M. Vulpian has not con- 
firmed the existence of the modification described by Halford, and 
has seen nothing at all like it. He finds (and this is a peculiarly 
interesting fact) that the buccal mucous membrane is capable of 
absorbing the poison, and that the same symptoms are produced as 
when the poison is absorlied from a wound. Those who have 
had the opijortunity have lately been busy in examining snake- 
]>oison. 

A writer in the ‘ Lancet ’ details some experiments, in which he 
foiled to produce the effect on the blood described by Halford and 
by Joi^. It appears to us quite possible that the intensity of the 
poison might affect this condition very much, and that while being 
sulficiently powerful to kill, M. Vulpian’s specimens of poison may 
have failed to produce the exaggerated leucoemic condition simjrly 
from the loss of intensity or of a special quality acting on the 
blood itself or on the hfleinojxiietic glands, ^mc remarkable cases 
of cure from snake-bite are ri'pcidcd in the medical journals, as 
effected by Dr. Halford in Australia, by the injection of ammonia 
subcutaneously and into the veins. Armenia long been used 
as a stimulant in these cases, and the injection seems to be merely 
a more direct method of apjdication, the object being to counteract 
the drowsiness which comes on. Colonel Showers records some 
striking instances of cure from snake-bite effected by a native 
Hindoo with certain herbs. If M. Vulpian is right in regarding 
the mode of action of snake-poison as similar to that of curare, it 
seems not improbable that vegetable principles should exist having 
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an opposite physiological cflect, and therefore capable of neutral- 
izing it. 

A 71 Experiment with a Scorpion. — Mr, Frank Bucklaud gives 
an amusing account in his ‘ Laml and Water ’ of a fight betwci'ii a 
mouse and a scorjiion. Ho riH'eived two scorpions from Jigyjit 
through Mr. J. Ivcast Lord, Avho is now exijloring the lied St'ii for 
the A^iceroy, and turned one of them into a bell jar with a Ireslily- 
caiight mouse. The scorpion wius not one of the big African spHMcs, 
but a httle fellow, the body being aljout the size of a large cttek- 
roach, and the tail of coui-so additional. Ho carried this last. over 
his head, and when brought up to the mouse let out with it in 
furious style, stabbing the mouse several times, Avho did not seem 
to mind it much, except one blow received on the nose which ho 
wiped with his fore paw. The mouse proceeded to bite off two of 
the scorpion’s legs and also injured liis tail so that he could not 
sting. Mr. Buckland expected after a while to see the scorpion’s 
poison take effect, but nothing of the sort ensued, and the last 
scene in the drama was the mouse quietly devouring the body of 
its late antagonist. The joiirney from Egypt in a box without food, 
and in cold weather, doubtless had affected the scorpion’s secreting 
powers ; he was suffering from an exhausted nervous system. 
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1. THE SEA-WEEDS OF YAE-CONNAUGHT, AND 

THEIR USES. 

By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., &c., &c., of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. 

On the west of Lough Corrib, the second largest sheet of fresh 
water in Ireland, forming the north-western part of the Co. Galway, 
lies the district called Yar or West Connaught. The western 
portion of this tract, included in the Barony of Ballinahinch, is 
called Connemara ; however, now-a-days tourists seem to have given 
the latter title to the whole of Yar-Connaught, although the natives 
still retain the ancient names. 

Yar-Connaught lies on the Atlantic Ocean, being on the west 
and south-west indented by numerous fiords, bays, and cooses, and 
along its sea-board the fuci vegetate luxuriantly. 

The sea-weeds are used for manufacturing into kelp, also as 
manure for the land, and are locally divided into three classes, 
which have received as names — 1st, Bed weeds, or the iodine pro- 
ducing plants that grow below the low-water mark of neap tides ; 
2nd, Beeshagh, or the non-iodine producing weeds that grow in 
similar situations ; and 3rd, the Black weeds, growing on the rocks 
between high and low water.* 

The first, in the order of importance as sources of iodien, are 
“ Laminaria digitata vera,” “ L. digitata steiiophyUa,” " L. saccha- 
rina,” "L. phyllitis,” and “Alaria esculenta.” The Blaek we^ 

* To John Steven, Esq., of Mullagliinore, the representntive ef Willinm 
Pntterson, Esq., of Glasgow, I am indebted for the classifloution of the fuci, and 
also for many of tho statistics in this pa]M>r. 
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proper, grow between high and low water ; such as ** Fucus vesicu- 
losus,” “ F. nodosus,” and “ F. serratus,” witli many others of little 
importance; besides these are the weeds found in deep waters, 
that have somewhat the aspect of the Bed weeds, and are called 
Heeshagh, namely, “ Chorda filum,” “ Himanthalia lorea,” and 
“Laminaria bulbosa.” The last named are btirned along with 
the black weed by &ir dealers in kelp, but by others are used to 
adulterate the red weed, although they contain merely a trace of 
iodine ; sometimes, however, they may be added to compensate for 
the soluble salts lost from the red weed that has long been exposed 
to the atmosphere, as the influence of the latter partially decomposes 
the weed, and the alkaline salts hberated are washed away, including 
much of the iodine compounds. If this damaged weed is burned 
alone, the earthy salts and matter in excess from the loss of the 
alkalies, cause the mass to be comparatively infrisible, and very dif- 
ficult to bum, but by adding “ reeshagh ” (which is rich in “ Ho ” 
(oil), as the natives say, but in reality on account of its containing 
much of the potash and soda salts) the infusibility of tho earthy 
salts is corrects, and the product is a nice-looking, well-fused mass, 
yet necessarily poor in iodine. This is the plan usually adopted with 
damaged red weed; but good burners, instead of using “reeshagh,” 
add to it fresh well-saved red weed, as the latter contains suflficient 
alkaline salts to flux the earthy salts and matter of the old weed, 
and form the mass into a kelp containing all the iodine salts of the 
new weed with whatever remains in the damaged article. Neces- 
sarily the product will not have as high a percentage of iodine as if 
the kelp was manu&ctured from tho fresh well-saved red weed 
alone ; however, the kelp procured from the mixture is found to pay 
better than if the iodine which remained in the damaged weed 
were totally lost, and without some flux or another it is unat- 
tainable. 

Sea-weeds grow much more rapidly in strong tidal ways than 
elsewhere. In such localities the black weeds arrive at maturity 
in two years, while in the land-locked cooses, creeks, and bays, 
where there is a sluggish tide, they will take three or even four 
years. The growth of the red we^ is also affected by the tide, 
the being more luxuriant in a good race than elsewhere. 

The ^ great sea-weed harvests are in the sprmg and summer 
months; nevertheless, during the winter the inhabitants of the 
coasts collect what may be driven in by the tides and storms, 
which is locally known by the names of “Gladdagh,” or “Sea- 
wrack,” to spread on the lands they intend to till and crop 
subseq^uently. In the spring of the year the great work begins, 
as the inhabitants then cut from the rocks the two or three 
year old plants, according to the situations in which they are 
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grovdng,* and much of this weed they send by boat for sale at 
Galway, or some of the small towns on the south or east of Galway 
Bay, from whence it is brought by carts, or even by the railways, 
into the interior of the country, to be used as a fertilizer for the 
land; while the “seawrack” that may be driven in during this 

E eriod, they save by drying a the sun ; some to be burned into 
olp, while more, later in the year, will be sent away in boats to be 
sold as manure for*the late potatoes and turnip crop. 

The burning or kelp manu&cture usually begins in the latter 
end of April, but sometimes earlier, if the spring has been dry 
and hot, and is carried on until the end of September ; however 
during a fine dry autumn they may keep the fires hghted all 
October or even November, but this depends" entirely on the 
weather and the quantity of weed they are able to save, as in 
Yar>Connaught, except in the Aran Islands, the drying process is 
altogether effected by atmospheric heat. 

In former years there was an extensive trade in black weed 
kelp, as the prices ranged from £15 to £20 a-ton ; most of the 
soda used in the manufacture of soap, glass, &c., being procured 
therefrom. But the duty having b^n taken off salt, cheaper 
methods were resorted to, such as that discovered by M. Lablanc, 
for obtaining soda from common salt, through its decomposition by 
sulphuric acid. The adaptation of M. Lablanc’s celebra^ process 
rendered black weed kelp almost valueless as a somce of soda, and 
this trade, for soap-making purposes, ceased about the year 1840. 
Its loss not only affected the inhabitants of Yar-Connaught, but 
also the people living on the west coast of Scotland, partieuWly the 
inhabitants of the Hebrides, whose country, as well as their manner 
of living, resemble those of Yar-Gonnaught. From the Hebrides 
many of the inhabitants emigrated, while, in Yar-Connaught the 
people became poorer and poorer till the &mine of 1846 and the 
ibllowing years, during which visitation many of them found a 
resting-place in their graves. 

Aficr the great trade in the black weed succumbed, a new one 
sprang up in red weed kelp, for obtaining the marine salts, which 
yield iodine, bromine, &c. ; but this trade was not of much im- 
portance until after the year 1845, since which it has become 
annually more and more developed. It should here be mentioned 
that to William Patterson, Esq., of Glasgow, Yar-Gonnaught is 

* The inhabitants of this coast have an ingenious way of saving themsdves the 
trouble of carrying tho weed they cut on the rocks, by throwing it as cut in a heap, 
and, before tho tide rises to it, tying it round with a hay or gross rope, locally 
called a sugaun. This heap rises with tho tide, and can be easily towed to 
wlmtever part of the shore they wish. This practice seems to have been in vogue 
for at least 200 years, as it is mentioned by Roderick O’Fflahertie in his history 
of • Hiar, or West ConnaughV which was written in the year a.p. 1684. 

2 A 2 
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principally indebted for this source of industry. IIo introduced 
and fostered it, and now carries on an enormoits tragic along tlio 
west and north shores of Ireland, from the mouth of the Shannon 
to Glenarm, 

Of tho red weed, that known to botanists as “ Laminaria 
digitata vera” is the principal weed of Yar-Connunght, and of 
this plant Mr. Steven believes that ho has remark('d two distinct 
varieties. “ One which sheds its frond e.'U'ly in Aju-il and May, and 
when diied and stacked for a time, does not yield any man nit e; 
while the other, parts the frond and a jjortion of the stem besides, in 
July, and gives out quite as much mannUe as the ‘ L. sacchanna.’ 
Of the other red ^ee^ some varieties fall in June, July, August, or 
September, but all the ‘ Laminarias ’ are supposed to shed the frond 
twice a year.” 

Doctor Harvey thus describes the separation of the old leaves 
from the stems : — “ As soon as the existing frond has served its 

K ose and begins to grow brown, an expansion commences 
een its base and the apex of the stem. This expansion con- 
tinues to increase in length and breadth till it has attained a 
considerable size. We have then a large ovate lobe at the apex 
of tho stem, separated by a deep constriction from the old frond. 
As yet thm lobe is quite entire ; but after awhile longitudinal splits, 
commencing near its margm, and continuing towards its centre, 
begin to appear. These widen and lengthen by degrees, and at last 
the outer ones reach the decaying base of tho old frond ; a rupture 
ensues, and the tip of the new segment is free. This process is 
continu^, until, when many segments have thus been formed, the 
connection between the old leaf and the now nearly perfect new one 
is so much weakened, that the former adheres by a very small 
surface, and is soon cast off altogether.”* 

The fronds of the red weeds are driven on the shore by tho first 
gale after the plants begin to shed, whereupon hundreds of men, 
women, and children immediately congregate at the different coosas 
or small bays to collect the weed driven in, and carry it inland on 
their own or on ponies’ backs. The produce of the spring and 
summer harvests is usually spread, dried, and stacked to ^ burned 
into kelp ; while that driven in during the late autumn and winter 
(unless the weather is extremely fine) is spread on the land as 
manure for the spring crop. The weed thus treated for manure is 
supposed by the natives to retain its fertilizing properties, while any 
whi{^ may be left above high-tide mark until it ferments, they 
consider would be rendered useless. This, however, is controverted 
by scientific men, as they say “ the best way of using sea-weed for 

• ‘Pliycologia Britannica,’ by W. H. Harvey. M.U., M.R.T.A., &<•.. &c., vol. i., 
syn. 24. 
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manure is to allow it to ferment above high-water mark in alternate 
layers with either turf-mould or clay, and that the native plan is 
very Avastcful in every respect.” 

If the sea-weed is to be used for kelp burning, a gravelly beach 
(if there be no fine sand) is considered a good place on which to have 
it drivcm; but if there is sand the latter will adhere to the weed and 
cannot be got off even when it is dried, therefore both must be 
burned together. This deteriorates the kelp, as it adds consi- 
derably to its weight, and also decomposes tlxe iodine compounds, 
which causes sotne of that metalloid to bo volatilized — the former 
being a loss to the buyer and the latter to the seller.* 

The weed having been fully dried, is stacked ii^ heaps until a 
sufficient quantity is collected, when the fires are lighted. G^ie 
burning is effect^ in rude kilns built of loose stones, of which 
the dimensions are about eight feet long, three wide, and eighteen 
inches high, the “eye of the kiln” being placed opposite to the 
wind to catch the draft. This is the plan usually adopted, but in 
some localities they are made longer and narrower. The best kelp 
ought of course to bo made entirely from red weed ; however the 
operators often mix with it any black weed or reeshagh at hand, 
more especially “Chorda filum” and “Himanthalia lorea.” The 
price of red weed kelp ranges from 31. to 51. a-ton, according to the 
quantity of iodine it contains, as all lots are examined previous to 
purchase by the sulplmric acid test. 

When writing of iodine, Apjohn says, in reference to its 
mauufacturo,t “Tlie burning of the fuci must not be effected at 
too high a temi)eraturo ; for if so, much of the iodides will be 
volutihzed, or dccomiwsed by the silex present in the ash. The kelp, 
broken into small fragments, is digested with boiling water, whi^ 
dissolves out the soluble salts, amounting on an average to about 
half its weight. This solution is then Wlcd down, until a film 
forms on its surface, and set to crystallize, when sulphate of soda, 
carbonate of soda, and a good deal of chloride of potassium, are 
separated. The mother liquor, which still includes the iodides, 
mixed with chlorides, sulphides, carbonates, sulphites, and hypo- 
sulphites, is heated with one-eighth its bulk of oil of vitriol, when 
carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, and sulphide of hydrogen are dis- 
engaged in the gaseous form, and sulphur is set free. Upon 
standing, the sulphur subsides, and along with it additional crystals 
of sulphate of soda. The liquid which remains, and in which the 

♦ A wilful fraud committed by the burners on the buyers is the tlirowing into 
the mass of kelp, wlieu duid, lumps of slag procured at the different forges 
throughout the country ; also pound^ granite, gravely all of which add con- 
sidenildy to its weight. 

t ‘ Manual of the Metalloids/ by James Apjohn, M.D., M.KJ. A., &o., 
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iodine is present, chiefly as hydiiodic acid, is then introduced 
into a large retort, usually made of lead, the beak of which enters 
the first of a series of three receivers communicating with each 
other, and finally pulverized peroxide of manganese is added to it 
through the tubulure. Upon the application of heat, water and 
sulphate of manganese arc formed, and the iodine distils over. The 
temperature must not rise to 212^; for if it does, chlorine will also 
be developed, and cause a loss of iodine by converting some ot 
it into chloride. The leaden retort used in this process, and which 
is of a cylindrical form, is heated through the intervention of sand, 
and is furnished with two tubulures, through one of which the 
materials are introduced. The other is placed at about the middle 
point of the neck of the retort, and serves the purpose of allowing 
access to the interior of the beak in the event of its becoming plugg^ 
with deposited iodine.” 

The average quantity of red weed kelp sent yearly from the 
shores of Yar-Gonnaught is 2500 tons, and the average price per 
ton is 4Z., giving a total of about 10,0007. per annum brought into 
the country.* 

If during the spring and summer it is at all fiivourable weather, 
and the prices of rra weed kelp range from 37. 10s. to 47. 10s. a-ton, 
men are enabled to earn from 2s. to 3s. a-day. The work, however, 
is very laborious, for, besides the weed driven in on the shores, the 
kelp manufacturers must supplement the supply naturally brought 
in by the waves during the summer months, by cutting weed at low- 
vmter during spring tides. To do this they go to favourable localities 
while the tide is high, and the moment the water is low enough, 
begin operations by one man, with a hook fasten^ on the end of a 
long pole, cutting the weed off the rocks at the sea-bottom ; whilst 
another with a pole, having a cross attached, gathers together the 
weed that floats to the surface, and a woman or boy drags it into the 
boat. When the tide rises, the boat is rowed to land and the load 
thrown on the shore for the women and children to carry up and 
spread out to d^ ; and as this has to be done twice in the twenty- 
four hours, while the spring tides last, the work is veiy arduous. 
On many of the outlying islands off the coast of Yar-^nnaught 
there are huts which, during the summer months, are inhabited by 
herds of women, solely for the purpose of carrying up, spreading, 
and saving the weed thus procured. On such places the kelp is 
seldom manufactured, but as soon as the weed is saved it is. boated 
to the mauiland, or one of the larger islands, and there bum^. 

♦ raring the year 1867, which was an unpreocclcnted year, some of tho kelji 
fires not being extinguished till Christinas, there were about 3000 tons bought on 
the coast of Yar-Gonnaught, Tliese, at an average of 4/. a-ton, give a gross sum 

4if 12,0001. 
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We are told that the red weed kelp is the only really paying 
trade ; nevertheless, some black weed kelp is manufactured, but it is 
most unproductive, for, on account of the price for soda, it is never 
worth more tlian 1?. 10s. to 21. 10s. a-ton, and even at these prices 
there is not a good' demand for it. Previous to the repeal of the 
salt duty the soap-maker obtained his alkali (soda) from * Spanish 
barilla,’ or kelp ; Yar-Connaught in those days yielded from 3000 
to 4000 tons of black weed kelp annually, and Scotland about 
20,000 tons per annum ; but now from Prussia and Austria vast 
mineral supplies of alkaline salts are obtained, therefore black weed 
or reeshagh kelp, chiefly valuable on account of these salts, are 
scarcely worth making.” 

Between the former prices for the black weed kelp (about 15?. 
a-ton) and that now paid for the red weed kelp (4?. a-ton) there is 
a vast difference, and seemingly the former ought to have been the 
most productive trade. Nevertheless, it was not to the manufac- 
turers, unless they were also the proprietors of the land, for as the 
black weed grows between high and low water mark the cutters of 
the weed hsM to pay a high rent to the proprietors of the land, 
which considerably diminiwed the profit on the kelp ; while fdl 
the red weed grows below low-water mark. However, some pro- 
prietors charge a small sum for the right to collect the ‘'daddagh ” 
or “ seawrack,” and others a royalty per ton for leave to burn the 
kelp on their shores. 

As only a trace of the iodine compounds is found in the black 
weed, why therefore should they occur in the red weed? And 
from whence does the latter receive them? Neither of these 
questions has been satisfEictorily answered, nor does their im- 
portance seem to have been considered. As the ** black weed ” is 
^ily lying exposed many hours to the atmospheric agendes, 
possibly this exposure may be unfavourable to the secretion of the 
iodine producing salt*; this suggestion, however, seems to be con- 
troverted by none of these compounds occurring in the “ reeshagh ” 
— The “ red weed ” apparently cannot receive the iodine from any 
particular rock, as this class grows luxuriantly on granite, gneiss 
schist, limestone, sandstone, slate, and in fact on every rock found 
on the west coast of Ireland, even on blocks in the gravel, if 
they are heavy enough to anchor the weed and prevent it being 
wafted away by the tidal currents. Iodine is rather rare in nature ; 
Apjohn says “ Iodine is found in nature only^ in a state of combina- 
tion. In 1811 it was discovered by Courtois in kelp, in which it 
exists united to sodium and potassium ; and it has sinoe been found 
in combination with the same metal in sea-water, several salt 
springs, and the ashes of the sponge. M. Bnss;|^ has detected it in 
the coal of Allier, and M. Duflos in the coal of Silesia. Lastly, the 
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iodides of silver and mercury have l)eeu met with in Mexico and 
iodide of zinc in Silesia.” In South America salts of iodine occur in 
some rock masses ;* and for this reason some savans are favourabI<f 
to the idea, that the American continent is the source of supjdy lo 
these shores, the Gulf stream acting as the carrier, and that it is 
on the shores washed by its waters that tlie iodine jiroducing fuci 
principally grow. Against this it might be put forward, tJiat the 
Gulf stream weed “ Siirgassum bacciferura ” is very poor in iodine. 
This, however, may bo only negative evidence, as there may be 
richer varieties nourished in the same waters, and the gulf weed ” 
may be destitute of iodine for somewhat similar reasons to those 
wliich prevent the black weed and the reeshagh of yar-Coimanght 
from secreting it. 

If the iodine is brought over by the Gulf stream, natiirally it 
might be expected that it should bo best developed near tlie source, 
and in places farther removed it ought to be less and less, ac(M)rding 
to distances ; this liowevcr does not seem to be the cjist‘, for ]\I r. 
Steven says, “Iodine although very sparingly developed in sea- 
water is very generally distributed, and the iodine producing fuci, 
wherever found, in Ireland, England, Scotland, Channel Islands, 
France, or Japan, are nearly uniform in composition. In 1857 
I analysed some specimens of L. digitata vera and L. digitata 
steuophylla from Iceland. They were identical in every njspect 
with those found at home ; quite as rich in iodine as tlio best 
Irish.” In none of the published analyses of sea-W'ater that I can 
find, is the quantity of iodine- recorded, it being always mentioned 
as “ a trace.’^ To settle the question whether the Gulf stream is 
the carrier of it to these shores, it seems necessary that a seiies 
of analyses should be made, especially of the waters of the Gulf 
stream, in all of which the quantity of iodine should be carefully 
determined. In some medical boo^ there is the vague statement, 

“ A cubic foot of sea-water contains ' 005 grain of iodine,” but as 
no authority is given, much reliance cannot be placed on its value.t 

♦ See * Manual of Mineralop^y,’ hy J, D. Pana» M.A., &c„ &c.; and * Glossary 
of Mineralogy/ by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., &c., &r. 

t In tlie Journal des Cormaiuances Me'dirales (publislicci in November last), there 
is a brief notice of a method proposed by M. Moridc whereby to prepare tinctures 
fmm tJie iodme producing sea-weeds for medicinal purjioses. In it are first men- 
tioned the iodine and non-iodinc producing weeds, and then tlie writer goes on 
to state “ Sca-weeds containing more chlorine and potasli Uian soda are richer in 
iodine than in bromine, and the contrary is the case if the plant contains more 
sulphuric acid and sfnla than potash/' Guided by these general facts, M. Moridc 
conceived the idea of turning thase plants to account in their natural state, that is, 
without subjecting them to a combustion which may modify them considerably, 
and drive off their most useful volatile Ingredients. M. Boussingaiilt and M. 
Humboldt had stated that in America the inhabitants of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes were in the habit of using the decoctions of sea-weeds, or else their alcoholio 
tinctures, in cases of scrofula, wens, and lymphatic tendencies, lliese liquids are. 
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III (jonclusion, it iimy not be out of place to give a very brief 
description of the coast, but more especially of those places at' 
which the kelp inimnfactnre is principally carried on. As before 
mentioned, Yar-flonnaught on the west and south-west is indented 
by numerous fiords, bays, creeks, and cooses. This lias led some 
people to imagincj tliat the name of its western portion, Conne- 
mara, is derived horn Coum-ne-mara, t.e. the “cooms or bays of 
the s(.*a.” This however is incorrect, for, according to the historian 
O’Fflahortii;, the Iract was called Conmac, after the name of its 
jirinctj, and ne-mara (of the sea), to distinguish it from his other 
territories, also called after him, but situated in other counties, 
such as Coumae-n('-i'ein in the Co. Longford, Conmac-ne-culy in the 
Co. IMayo, &c., &e. 

Ixainding (^onnemara on the north, and separating it from the 
i;ounty of Jllaj'o, is a remai’kable fiord culled The Killary, which is over 
nine miles long, soinetinu's a quarter, rarely half-a-mile wide, and 
(‘inbosoinetl in liills that rise abruptly from tlie water’s edge to con- 
sidemblo hc‘ights, Uloaldri'a (the bald king), th(! highest, Ixjing 
2088 fei't in altitude. South-westward of The Killary, between 
it and Slyne Hi'ad, the south-west point of Yar-Connaught, are other 
bays, that extend ni-arly east and ivest, but none so considerable 
as Th(i Killary ; while eastward of Slyne Head the bays and creeks 
run north and south, or nearly so, and these latter, combined with 
east and west straits, Ibrm an archijiclago between Kilkieran and 
Greatman’s Bays. 

Off the coast between the Killary and Slyne Head are 
numerous islands and sea-rocks, or, as they are locally called, 
illauns, carricks, and carrigeens, swept by the full force of the 
Atlantic, therefore most advantageous ground for the growth of 
the red weed; and on the islands, more especially Innishbofin, 
also on the main land, but particularly in the neighbourhood of 
liinvyle, a considerable quantity > of kelp is burned. Hereabouts 
would not be an un&>yourablo place for one interested in the manu- 
facture of kelp to examine the process ; for at Letterfrack (5 miles 
from Binvyle) excellent accommodation can be had at Cassan’s 
Hotel ; or, if the observer would like to rough it a little, and see 
more of the natives, he can take a canoe from deggan Bay, and 


liowover, very unpnlatable, and have, moreover, a strong smell of tlio original sea- 
wo(*d; to avoid which M, Moride proceeds as follows: — “ The plants, gathered on 
the rocks on wliich they grow, aro slightly rinsed in fresh \vafcr, in order to rid 
them of tho salt water adhering to them, then dried and exposed to the sun, 
whereby they lose their smell and taste of wnick ; after wdiich they aro pounded 
in a mortax and mneemted in strongly alcoholized water at a somewliat high 
tempeniture. The icMlizcd tiiictnz'e thus obtained may be used to pi^are a 
medicinal wine or else a syrup with, which will bo found useful in all aiieciions 
for which iodine is pi escribed.” 
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run over to Iiinislibofin, to remain there until driven off by the 
kelp smoke. This smoke is very peculiar; it does not ascend like 
other smoke, hut hangs near the surfiice, creeping along the ground, 
and lying in heavy clouds in the coouis and hollows among tlio 
hills. The natives consider it very wholesome; but strangers 
generally find it heavy and ojijwessive, and usually contract a 
headache from its smell. Visitors might also stop at Mullarky’s 
Hotel in Clifden, from whence they could see the kelp burning 
to the nortliward and southward, lait the neai'est station to tlio 
great kelp depots is the village of lloundstone. 

Koundstoue, instead of being a miserable village, ought to 
bo one of the principal ports on the west of Ireland, having an 
excellent harbour, easy of access and sheltered from all winds; 
moreover, opening into it, are other land-locked harbours, such as 
Blackhaven, Bertraghbwe Bay, Cashel Harlx)ur, &c. It may bo 
truly sfiid of it, that “ it is favouretl by Grod but neglected by man 
and this in a great mcjisure seems due to an absentee proprietary. 
From this village the kelp fires can be seen on all sides, — out on 
the islands, in on the bays, north, south, east, and west ; and unless 
there is a good breeze, the horizon will be formed of a h(iavy cloud of 
brownish-grey smoke. The gn'at kelp stores are on Kilkieran and 
Cashel Bays ; at the fonner there is a good pier, alongside which 
the kelp ships can go ; but in Cashel they have to lie out, and the 
cargo is put on board by boats loaded by girls who carry the blocks 
of kelp from the store on their backs (sec vignette, p. 341), and this 
exercise so develops them, that they have chests hke dray-horses ; 
moreover, it is wonderful what a weight they can carry ; some of 
them thinking nothing of a block two or three hundred-weight. 

Boundstone is also a favourable locality from which to visit and 
explore the beds and tracts of seaweed, the most favourable time 
being during calm weather and spring tides. The village should 
be left in the morning with the tide ; taking a course eastward or 
westward as the wind suits ; as the tide falls (if the weather is set 
fair) so will the wind, and by low water the boat ought to be lazily 
drifting about on a sheet as smooth as a mirror and almost perfectly 
transparent, so much so tliat objects, in from twenty to thirty 
fathoms .of water, are quite apparent. Then if an observer leans 
over the gunwale of his boat he will see the submarine gardens in 
all their pristine grandeur. If in the deeps of the land-locked bays, 
there will bo groves of the Laminaria bulbosa ; or perhaps he may 
drift in among the cord-like fronds of the Chorda filum, or among 
the “ aea. thongs ” or Himanthaha lorea. Outside, in the open sea, or, 
even in the vicinity of the islands, if there are facilities for a strong 
tide, will be seen groves of the Laminaria digitata tangled up with 
parasite sea-weeds, or perhaps a mass of the beautiful Alaria 
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csculcnta fringing precipitous rocks. However, one of the most 
chamctoristic sights is a low rock in a sandy waste, on which is a 
gard(jn of L. saccharina or L. phyllitis with their accompanying 
gnjon, purple, and red parasitic weeds, and in and out through the 
foliage may he seem little fishes, Crustacea and mollusca, creeping, 
gliding, and sporting. 

9^0 the eastward of the previously mentioned archipelago the 
coast line extends in an east and west direction to Galway town ; 
while on the sent li ward, at the entrance of Galway Bay, ho the 
Aran Islands. These latter, with a fair breeze, are not more than 
two or three hours’ sjiil from Itoundstone, and are well worthy of a 
visit, not only on account of the quantity of kelp there manufiictured, 
but also for their peculiar formation, the outcrop of the strata 
forming long continuous large steps or terraces, and also for the 
richness of their flora. Besides these natural attractions, anyone 
interested in archjeology will find a good field among the Christian 
and Prehistoric ruins that exist on all the islands, but more especially 
on Tnnishmore. 
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II. THE LAMBETH OBSEEVATOIIY. 

* 

By Egbert James Mann, M.D., F.E.A.S. 

In the outer courtyard of the Government India Store, situated in 
the Belvedere Eoad, Lambeth, and on the bank of the Thames, on 
the direct line of river-side thoroughfare between the Waterloo and 
Westminster Bridges, there stands a very complete and pretty little 
observatory devoted to severe philosophic work, which would cer- 
tainly not be lcK)ked for by the uninitiated in this locality and in 
these surroundings. The establishment is of modem date, and but 
little known. Its history, and the reason for its occupying this 
site, are, however, simple and plain. It rose to its present position 
when the Indian Store dissippeared from the old and traditional 
ground of Leadenhall Street, suid when the Indian administration 
took westward wing to find its new and more convenient home in 
Downing Street. At that time it was thought meet to provide a 
lodgment for the store dejmrtment nearer to head-quarters, and a 
very commodious building was accordingly erected in the B(5lvc<lero 
Eoad, and opened in the month of February, 1864. The general 
purpose of this building is to furni.'sh a temporary warehouse in 
which all articles destined for the military, mt'dical, and educational 
branches of the Indian service may bo received, examined, and 
packed for shipment. 

A considerable number of scientific instruments of various 
classes have for some time been annually sent out for use in India 
under the auspices of the Indian Government. In the old day.s of 
the Indian administration, the custom in regard to such instru- 
ments was that a sealed pattern of each kind of instrument in 
occasional demand was kept in the store department attached to the 
establishment in Leadenhall Street, and whenever a supply was 
required for service in India, the instrument makers of England 
were invited to send tenders of the prices at which they would 
undertake to furnish the required articles, constructed in exact 
imitation, of the sealed patterns. In general practice, the maker 
who offered to sujpphj at the loivest price received the commission ; 
and when it was executed the instruments were sent in to the 
store, superficially compared with the pattern to see that they were 
of the kind that had been ordered, and were then shipped off to 
India, and the transaction was held to be complete. 

In this proceeding the real excellence of the instrument, its 
real fitness for the satisfactory performance of the work it was 
designed to accomplish, was altogether left to the accident of the 
way in which the maker might be able or willing to perform his 
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share of tho barj'ain. It was assumed that if the implements 
looked like the pattern, it would bo all that could ho desired, and if 
by any accident it was discovered that it was not all that was 
desired, the responsibility was conceived to re^t upon the shoulders 
of the tradesman who laid thus l)adly executed his order. This 
system was obviously not likely to prove satisfactory whdfe the 
delicate and exact work of observational science was concerned. In 
the first place, the sealed pattern assumed a perfection in instru- 
mental construction which will not be obtained after many more 
centuries have been consumed in unceasing improvement ; and in a 
sense also ordained that Indian science should operate with obsolete 
instruments, instead of with the best that could be produced in the 
existing state of cosntructivo art. And in the next place, the best 
makers who had a reputation for excellence to sustain were more 
or loss excluded from the Indian orders because they were expected 
to compete with men who looked to profit out of low prices, rather 
than to furnish excellence of work. 

It happened while matters were in this position that Colonel 
Strange, wno was the originator, and is now the life and manager 
of the Indian Store Observatory, was requested to examine a 
quantity of instruments that had been sent to England for repair, 
before they were again shipped off for India. In performing 
this duty, he was constrained to urge that the greater part of 
these instruments, about which a considerable expenditure had 
been incurred, were really of an obsol<4e form and useless for 
practical work ; and to recommend tliat the whole should be sold 
for anything that could bo mado of them, rather than that the 
serious injury should bo inflicted on officers in India of giving 
them tools that could only furnish erroneous and mislejiding 
observations. 

The instruments accordingly were withdrawn from the service, 
and the incident had also a further and more 2 >ractical result. It 
opened the eyes of the authorities to the need of a different moui* 
of procedure, and arrangements were forthwith entered upon to 
secure at least a standard measure of excellence in all instruments 
sent out to India. At first Colonel Strange was commissioned to 
examine batches of instruments of various kinds fitfully, ^as they 
were prepared for shipment ; but after he had pointed out that 
this could only bo serviceable when means of efficient examination 
were available, he was requested to submit a recommendation 
as to the appliances which were requisite for the scrutiny. The 
recommendation was that a fixed observatory should be esta- 
blislicd for the work, and a plan of the character and instrumental 
furniture of this testing observatory was suggested. The plan was 
formally and officially examined by the Astronomer Koyal, the 
President of tlio Eoyal Society, and the Director of the Ordnance 
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Survey ; and these practical authorities j)ronounced that the pro- 
posal was sound in principle, and likely to he efficient in operation. 
The order was then issued tliat the ohservatory should ho con- 
structed ; and the construction, and subs('quont management of tlio 
establishmt'nt, were j^aced in tho hands of the designer. Colonel 
Strange, who in addition to a natural taste for, and cajmhilities of, 
dealing with delicate and fine mechanism, had enjoyed the field ex- 
perience of thirteen years of service upon the great trigonometrical 
survey of India. 

The first matter that had to 1x3 decided in connection with this 
design was the place where tlio fixed observatory could be planted. 
Up to this time all instrumental examinations had been made in 
the old building that had been used as the Indian store, and that 
stood opposite to the ancient Company’s “ House ” in Leadenhall 
Street. It therefore was deemed only natural that the instruments 
should follow the store, and that tho ohservatory should be planted 
on the ground acquir^ by the department in Lambeth ; the site 
was obviously not the best in the world for the purpose, but as no 
other available position could on the instant be fix^ upon, it w'as 
ultimately resolved to do the best that could be done in connection 
with the Lambeth store, and the existing observatory was com- 
menced in the year 1865. 

The earhest proceediug was necessarily to neutralize the natural 
unfitness of the ground and position for exact instrumental work, 
so far as this could be done. This has been most admirably and 
most efficiently accomplished, and as follows : — First, twelve iron 
screw-shod piles with the widest part of the spii’al thread 2 feet in 
diameter were wormed into the gravel, whicn here lies 24 feet 
below the surfiice of the ground. Broad heads of cast iron were 
next keyed upon tho top of the piles. Thick slabs of fiag-stone 
were then laid upon the pile-heads, and the space beneath filled in 
with concrete cement to the depth of about three feet. A circular 
platform of brickwork was finally constructed upon the flag-stones, 
and upon this, two semicirculOT segments of wall were reared 
roimd the circumference, and a sohd pedestal of masonry was 
erected in the centre. This circle of wall, cut by two gaps at 
opposite points of the circle, and this enclosed central pedestal are 
the objects which now form the visible base of the observatory, and 
which carry the chief instruments employed in the scrutiny. A 
wooden platform, or floor, between the circular wall and the central 
pillar, to which access is obtained through the gaps, is carried upon 
beams that are supported from beyond the system of pile-work, 
and is carefully isolated from all mechanical connection with the 
piled foundation, so that the observer moves about upon this floor 
without effecting any disturbance in the position of the instruments 
carried upon the walls and the pedestal. This method of securing 
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a firm fonndation upou so unpromising a baso as a river-bank 
sliaken by the incessant rolling of heavy carts, has been found to 
bo very efficient, if not practically perfect. Since the first setting 
of the masonry of the platform not the slighest j)ermanent change 
has occurred in the bearings of the instruments. Passing carte 
communicate a slight transient vibration for the moment, -which, 
however, has no other inconvenience than causing an occasional 
brief suspension of observation. 

Upon entering this httle model testing observatory of the 
Indian store, then, the general aspect is that of a square room with 
a raised cinnilar platform in its centre, reached by a small flight of 
stairs. A broad solid wall-like rim, breast high, and included 
within an outer suspended pathway for the observer, runs round 
the platform, and affords a convenient resting-place for instrumental 

ZE ^ mces of various kinds. In the midst of t£ds circle a flat-topped 
forms the bed upon which the instrument to be tried is puiced 
y the examiner. 

Overhead the broad glass roof, with the uninterrupted space of 
dear sky, indicates that the star-rulers of the night can be appealed 
to whenever such higher and more refined arbitration is deemed 
desirable. 

One of the most important objects that is attempted in this 
observatory is the examination of the exactness of graduated cirdes 
that are designed for horizontal measurement. Unless these circles 
do measure equal and true degrees in aU their parte, it is obvious 
tliat the angular intervals recorded from them are not worth the 
paper upon which the records are inscribed. To accomplish this 
end four horizontal tubes, called collimators, have been placed on 
different parte of the circular wall, so that an observer can contem- 
plate each of them from the tdescope attached to tho instrument 
under trial. These collimators are in reality only so many fixed 
and immovable points, occupying for the time known, or more 
properly asceitaitiable, positions on the great wall-circle, and there- 
fore including also known, or ascertainable, angular intervals 
between them. The exact reference-points, or virtual centres in 
these collimator tubes — “ tho marks to be collimated or aimed at ” 
— are of a varied character. In one there is a system of di^onaUy 
crossing spider-threads, and in another of horizontally and verti- 
cally crossing threads, forming the reference-points by their inter- 
section. In yet another tube an artificially fixed star is formed by 
throwing gaslight through an exquisitely minute aperture, which 
has its own image reproduced in the focus of a convex lens, so 
contrived as to fall only one-fifth of an inch from tho curved surface 
of the glass, a proceeding which practically reduces the image of 
the simulated star to the very smaUest dimension to which it is pos- 
sible to compress it. The four reference-points, or collimators, are. 
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for convenience sake, so placed upon the wall that the an^ilar 
intervals included between them on the circular arc are respectively 
30, 60, 120, and 150 degrees. This arrangement, by varying the 
mirs of collimators used, allows twelve different angles to be tested. 
The test, in plain language, is simply reading these angles off as 
they are given by the circles of the instruments, and then sliifting 
round the circles again and again, so that exactly the same work is 
performed in succession by different portions of the same graduated 
rim. If the grailuations of the circle are correct and trustworthy, 
the angles read off l)etween any given jmir of collimators will 
obviously always have the same value whatever portion of the circle 
be employed in the reading. This test is a very accurate and a 
very severe one. The slightest inexactness and failure in the 
mechanical work at once becomes glaringly obvious, and enn be 
estimated as a qiiestion of amount as well as of fact. In practice 
the process is repeated with each instrument on successive occasions, 
to test permanence as well as exactness of construction and per- 
formance ; — to see that there are no weak and yielding points, or 
shifting screws, or attachments, involved in the structure. If the 
reference-points were simply so many fixed spots, established upon 
the circular wall, it would be nece.ssary that every graduated circle 
placed under examination should be truly centred upon one point 
with the moat refined exactness. This necessity is practically 
avoided by placing the reference-points in tubes behind, or beyond, 
curved lenses of glass, which have the useful property of always 
sending parallel rays to the telescope of the tried instrument, and 
therefore always securing the invariability of each angular instru- 
ment however the centre of the reading circle may lie. Colonel 
Strange has satisfied himself by actual trial that the centre of a 
graduated circle, or arc, may be shifted a fifth of an inch without 
making any appreciable alteration in the value of the angles read. 

It is this especial virtue which converts a mere visible fixed point 
of reference into what is technically known as the “ oollimator.” 

The testing of vertical circles is a far more difficult piece of 
business than the trial of horizontal ones, for this reason — in 
vertical circles the telescope which is employed in making each 
observation is rigidly connected with some unalterable radius of the 
circle, and any given angle included between reference-points cannot 
therefore be applied over and over again to different portions of the 
circle. Tliis however is not of very much moment, because the 
vertical and horizontal circles of any given maker are turned out 
by the same graduating instrument, and if the horizontal circle is • 
found to be graduated correctly, the vertical circle may with some 
confidence bo assumed to be of the same excellence. In the case 
of the larger and more important instruments the examination is 
rigidly carried out by observing standard Greenwich stars as they 
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pass OTor the meridian. The angular intervals lying between the 
culminating points of these standard stars are most accurately 
determined by multiplied observations at established observatories ; 
therefore all that is necessary, is to see that the graduations of the 
circles indicate the precise a gular intervals that they ought to 
show for the stars that are employed in the test. There is, however, 
one appendage to all vertical circles that is of a somewhat slip- 
{)ery and suspicious character, but tliat is nevertheless at the bottom 
of all correct indication, and must therefore be made the subject of 
scrutiny. Tliis is the level which is used to give the horizontal 
point from which vertical elevation is reckoned. . One portion of 
the internal surfece of the glass tube used in the construction of the 
level is so ground that it just departs from a straight direction in 
tho line of length, so far as to give the air-bubble imprisoned on 
the spirit an inclination to rest in the centre. But tnis surface 
requires to be graduated so that tho bubble travels over exactly tho 
same linear space on tho graduation, for every equal angular change 
in tho elevation of one of tho ends of the tube. To ascertain 
whether the level is so made that tliis actually occurs, it is placed 
upon a cradle of iron, and a delicate screw with a divided head is 
turned hundredths of parts of a revolution at a time to raise or 
depress one end of the cradle. If the level is well made, the bubble 
travels one mark of tho graduation for every himdredth part of a 
turn of each thread of the screw. This appliance of test is so 
delicate, that if the finger and thumb are placed gently against 
opposite sides of the bearer, the bubble moves from its place under 
the expansion caused by the mere warmth of the living contact ; or 
if, again, tho hand be pressed firmly on the two-inch-thick slab of 
slate that carries the instrument, the flexure of the seemingly 
inflexible slate is immediately made apparent by the travelling of 
the bubble. 

The optical performance of tho telescopes of small surveying 
instrumente is tried by fixing a card, which has a series of lines 
clearly traced upon it, some the fiftieth, some tho seventy-fifth, and 
some tho hundredth of an inch asunder, 25 feet away ; telescopes 
of different degrees of power should render tho divisions of the one 
or other of these series distinctly visible at tliis distance. The lines 
which are the hundredth of an inch asunder subtend seven seconds 
of angular measure at tho distance of 25 feet ; that is to say, 
a telescope which can show tho closest linos as distinct visible 
objects at tho distance of 25 feet, will bo capable of clearly dis- 
cerning an actual object of even less than seven seconds of size. 
Tho card containing the tracing of these lines also carries the exact 
representation of the scale of the surveyor’s levelling staff as it 
would be seen at a distance of five chains and ten chains. These 
scales are produced in most exquisite clearness and perfection by 
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photography. They are printed from a standard negative plate 
preserved in the observatory, so that identically the same test can 
oe supplied in any number of instances where instrument makers 
may wish to avail themselves of it. 

There are two clocks in the observatory, of which one marks 
mean, and the other sidereal time. The mean time clock is in 
immediate and sympathetic connection with the great central time 
standard of the Greenwich Observatory, the communication being 
effected by electrical agency. The bob of the clock-pendulum is a 
hollow coil of copper wire, embracing, without contact, a selection 
of permanent magnets. The ends of the coil pass away, and are 
ultimately connected with the Greenwich clock, which supplies 
through the wire a current of electricity at every alternate second. 
The movement of the clock-train is maintained in the usual wry by 
a weight ; but the accuracy of the going is secured by the majgnetic 
contrivance. Every alternate second of true mean time, the swinging 
magnet receives a slight accelerating pull from the cx)il, virtually 
converted into a magnet itself for the instant. A tell-tale magne- 
tized needle marks the seconds by alternate sway, but always stands 
still at the first second of every hour by the Greenwich time, and 
starts its vibration again at the fourth second after the hour. This 
most elegant and efficient application of electro-magnetism is due 
to the ingenuity of Mr. Jones, station-master at Chester, and is 
known as “ Jones’s Patent Controlled Pendulum.” 

Meteorological instruments, in every variety, are tested at this 
observatory ; the standard barometer has been carefully com- 
pared with the standards of both Kew and Greenwich. Tho 
divisions of the scale are also very accurately compared with a 
measure of length finely marked into hundredths of an inch, taken 
primarily from the preserved national standard. Aneroids are 
tried by a very ingenious contrivance. A batch of the instruments 
is plac^ in a glass-covered cylindrical- reservoir, which is connected 
with the receiver of an air-pump, in such a way that the channel 
of communication is crossed by a diaphragm of porous porcelain. 
The receiver of the air-pump is then exhausted to a certain degree, 
and the exhaustion of the reservoir containing the aneroids goes on 
throngh'4he porous diaphragm very slowly, in order to imitate the 
action of the instrument when used to measure mountain ascents. 
The exhaustion takes place at the rate of about one inch of pressure 
per hour, and at every half-inch of change the instrument is com- 
pared with an accurate mercurial barometer forming part of the 
apparatus. 

Thermometers are proved in the freezing and boiling points by 
immersion in melting ice and in steam; and a certain number of 
mtmmediate points of temperature are also verified, by comparison in 
water, with standards authenticated at (Greenwich and Eew.. With 
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the existing appliances this comparison is carried, not -without 
difficulty, up to 92 degrees of Fahrenheit. It is deemed most 
desirable, wnere service in India is contemplated, nevertheless to 
extend the examination of intermediate points up to 120 degrees. 
But this is a very delicate and difficult task. Whenever there is 
more than 30 degrees betwc jn the natural temperature of the air 
and the temperature of the water in which the instruments are 
immersed, the cooling of the water goes on so rapidly and so 
irregularly that instruments immersed in. the liquid are really 
differently affected in different places. A remedy for this imper- 
fection is under consideration, and it is intended that means shall 
be provided, as opportunity allows, for testing large numbers of 
thermometers at a time in which the uniform diffusion of tempera- 
tures quite up to 120 degrees is artificially provided for in a vessel 
surrounded hy a large body of heated and constantly moving water, 
the heat of which is to be retained by a jacket, or coating, of very 
slowly conducting material. The freezing points of four standard 
thermometers, which, after all, are the sole reliable and unalterable 
elements, are examined once a-year to guard agftinst error from the 
contraction of the bulbs and other slow changes of constituent 
material. 

The inshniraent which occupies the place of scrutiny in this 
testing observatory at the present time is one of a very magnificent 
set that has been for some time preparing for use at the central 
stations of the groat Trigonometrical Survey of India. It is a 
largo theodolite (one of a pair), with a three feet vertical, and a two 
feet horizontal, circle. Its companions for this ser^^ce, of which 
specimens stand in reserve in other parts of the observatory, are a 
pair of transit instruments, a pair of zenith sectors, and a pair of 
chronographs. In many particulars these' noble instruments are 
entirely unique, and deserve a much more precise and particular 
description than can here be given, in consequence of limitation of 
space. 

It may, however, be nevertheless briefly explained in regard 
to them, that each theodolite, which is designed mainly for deter- 
mining the angles of large triangles through the instrumentality of 
heliotrope flashes given by mirrors from twelve to forty miles away, 
has a frame chiefly composed of aluminium bronze, which is three 
times as rigid as a similar structure of gun-metal, and therefore 
confers twice the rigidity, in two-thirds of the weight that gun- 
metal can famish. The large circle bearing the graduations for 
fine work is protected by an outer guard-ring which takes all the 
strain, and serves also to equalize temperature. The tangent screw 
is made, by the ^plication of a peculiar spring, to exert an 
invariable force. The adjusting levels are of great delicacy, and 
the telescope is furnished with two eye-pieces, one with a horizontal 
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and tho other with a vertical set of micrometers. The foot screws 
press against flat arms of metal, which are a fixed and integral part 
of the stand, to obviate lateral wriggle. 

The transit instrument, which will fix tho longitude of the 
■ principal stations, has an adjustment for the hearings of the pivots, 
because the plan, now universally adopted in large instruments for 
fixed observatories, of banishing entirely these adjustments, could 
not be conveniently adopted in peripatetic instruments, that must 
be moved from station to station. Each pivot is carried on a 
triangle of iron resting on tliree screws, furnishing means of rough 
adjustment for horizontality. Tho connection of the pivot with 
the triangle is, however, managed through a kind of ball and 
socket intervention, in which the sofjket or cu]) is attached to the 
triangle, while tho broad convex spherical surface representing 
the ball is the bottom of the metallic piece which supports the 
cylindrical bearing of the pivot. One pivot allows of vertical, and 
the other of horizontal adjustment ; in both cases the ball and socket 
adapting itself with ease and exactness to tho movement effected. 
Four levels for securing horizontahty, hang from spindles mounted 
transversely upon the centre-piece of the telescope itself, and in 
such a way as to remain in free and constant adjustment during 
the rotation of the telescope upon its transverse axis. 

The chronographs, or time-registers, prepared to make tho 
transit observations to bo record(Hl upon piper by electrical agency, 
are chiefly remarkable for a most exrjuisito contrivance for securing 
uniformity and exactness of movement, which is the invention of 
M. Foucault, of the Imperial Observatory of Paris. A barrel 
is carried round every two minutes by a tram of clock-wheels, and 
two companion points so press upon paper stretched over the barrel, 
and saturated with an appropriate chemical agent, as to allow a 
deep purple dot to be impressed on the paper every time the 
pendulum of a clock sends a momentary current of eleidricity 
through one point, which in practice is at tho completion of each 
second, while the finger of tho observer does the same thing at will 
with the other point, to register the time of the observation, so 
interpolated between tlie seconds-dots. The movement of tho 
barrel itf regulated to rate and uniformity — first, by a fly-wheel, 
something like a miniature paddle-wheel, which revolves rapidly 
in a hollow case furnished with a peripheral slit, which can bo 
enlarged or diminished, to secure more or less aerial resistan(;e, ns 
it may be desired. But in addition to this, the double balls of 
the ordinary Watts’ steam-governor are attached in such a way 
that when they diverge from each other with too rapid motion, 
they lift the weight of a lever-mounted counterpoise by rods 
coming down from tho middle of tho diverging arms. The more 
rapidly the balls revolve the more load they teke upon themselves 
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from the lever-weight as a retarding influence. The weight of the 
lever hangs, for this purpose, perpendicularly under a suspending 
pivot, and therefore in repose and out of use, when the gyration of 
the governor is not too fast and the drag is not wanted. It only 
comes into effective operation when it is drawn out sideways by the 
too rapidly revolving gove: lor acting upon a tail-hke lever arm 
above. 

The zenith sector, which is to give the latitude of the principal 
stations, is of the same optical and measuring power as the zenith 
sector of the lioyal Observatory, but on account of its peculiar con- 
struction, weighs only 59 5 g lbs., while the Greenwich sector weighs 
1140 lbs. It consists essentially of a vertical pillar, carrying a 
transverse axis, which has, in place of a wheel, two crossing sets of 
radii, of which one pair is in reality the telescope, and the other 
pair the arm of the sectors, read by four microscopes, and each 
including an arc of 45 degrees. The sectors are free from all 
mechanical strain, and only looked at by the microscopes. In 
observing, the position of a star nearly on the meridijin and within 
15 degrees of the zenith is noted, and the graduations of the 
sectors are read off. The instrument is then turned half round on 
its vertical axis, the star brought into the telescope field again, and 
the sectors once more read off. The angular interval of the arc 
comprised betweesn the two readings is then necessarily twice the 
zenith distance of the star ; and if the star is a standard star with 
known and determined polar distance, this at once becomes an 
indication of the latitude of the place whence the star is observed. 
The zenith distance of the star gives the height of the pole of the 
heavens from the horizon, and this involves the angular distance of 
tlie placjo from the earth’s pole ; or, in other words, its latitude. 
The stiir is referred to its exact pLice on tlie meridian, as it has to 
1)0 observed in succession immediately before and iimuediately after 
its culmination to allow for the revcrsjil of the instrument, by a 
micrometer wire adjusted in the field of vision. A series of very 
beautiful and perfect mechanical expedients are adopted to combine 
in this instrument the two opposite excellences of lightness and 
firmness ; in other words, to enable the instrufnent to be readily 
transported from station to station, and yet to make it of liigh 
astronomical value wlien in use. The entire series of these instru- 
ments has been in hand and under examination during seven years, 
and within that period they liave undergone continual and fre- 
quent modifications under the suggestions of the tests applied, and 
are therefore in a fair way of presenting in the end a measure of 
excellence which could hot liave been attained without the exact 
and refined appliances of scrutiny which the establishment of this 
observatory affords. Indeed, no better witnesses than these instru- 
ments could bo called in support of the argument urged by Colonel 
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Strange, at the last session of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for the institution of increased facilities for 
prosecuting research into the physical conditions and laws of 
material nature, and for improving man’s dealings with those 
mighty, though subtle powers. 

One hundred different kinds of instruments are tested in this 
useful and unpretending little observatoiy at Lambeth, and the 
number of individual instruments examined each year now amounts 
to about four thousand. The final result of tbe establishment of 
the observatory has, in Colonel Strange’s opinion, amply justified 
the proceeding and established its need. The Colonel, to use liis 
own words in speaking of the matter, considers tliat “ the instru- 
ments now sent out for use in India are to their predecessors very 
much whjit the civilized man is to the rude savage.” The practice 
in connection with the testing observatory is that orders for the 
different kinds of instruments required are given to the best 
makers at prices which enable the highest amount of mechanical 
excellence to be furnished, and which justify the exaction of the 
best possible workmanship. No trammels of “ patterns ” are 
incurred, and the freest scope is left for the adoption of rapidly 
progressing improvement in mechanical art. The maker who 
receives the commission goes to the observatory to ascertain exactly 
wliat is required of him. This often leads to a lengthened discus- 
sion, and extended deliberation before the work is commenced. The 
price is estimated by anticipation, and submitted to the inspector, 
and if in his opinion the estimate is reasonable the work is proceeded 
with. The instrument on completion is sent to the observatory 
on the understanding that the right of rejection has been reserved 
either provisionally or unconditionally, and that in either case any 
such decision is to be held final. Itesponsibility for excellence of 
work is thus transferred from a necessarily interested maker to an 
independent and specially qualified judge. Makers are continually 
invited to avail themselves of the exceptionally excellent facilities of 
the observatory in testing their own work, and are so incited to 
renewed efforts to obviate imperfections. In this way the most 
sagacious and capable of tbe profession come to see at a glance that 
their pei formance is made the object of examination by an impartial 
tribunal that only concerns itself with facts, and has nothing to do 
with hesitating and loose opinion, and that therefore the Lambeth 
Observatory constitutes a court of final appeal whose decisions 
must be held to be beypnd further question or dispute. 
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III. ON A TERNAEY GEOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 

By Edward Hudd, M.A., F.E.S. 

The views I am about to advance in the following paper are the 
result of observation and refaction extending over several years, 
at first somewhat vague, but now taking a definite form and direc- 
tion. They are advanced with some diffidence, and I am aware 
that exception will be taken to some of my conclusions as being 
contrary to general acceptation. Such objections, as far as they 
have occurred to myself, have been well weighed. It must be left 
to time to determine whether there is sufficient ground for be- 
lieving in a general law of development of geological formations, 
depending on the mutual relations of organic and inorganic agencies ; 
in the meanwhile I content myself with the endeavour to point out 
the evidences of such a law as bearing more especially on the 
arrangement of the British strata, leaving to a possible future the 
attempt to deal with those of foreign countries. 

The tendency of several groups of strata to assume a three- 
fold arrangement has not escaped the notice of geologists. Sir 
Eoderick Murchison has very strongly insisted on it in reference to 
the “ Penuian system,” both in Britain and the Continent. The Trias 
is (as its name denotes) an evident example, as is also the great 
Carboniferous series both of Britain and America. In each of these 
cases we liave a central calcareous member interposed between an 
upper and lower member composed of sandy or muddy materials, to 
which the term “ sedimentary ” may be applied. Now, when we 
find in the case of three great groups following each other in order 
of time, and lying on the margins of the grand divisional lino which 
marks the boundary of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic series, a similar 
order of sequence and of mineral composition, we may well pause 
and inquire whether there must not be some great principle lying 
below the surface, impelling or guiding the operations of nature 
in the direction of geological cycles, reproducing themselves at 
distant intervals, and indicated by the mineral c^racters of the 
rocks. It may seem a hazardous assertion that the hisjbory of a 
natural system (or group) of strata is analogous to that of a nation, 
or of man himself individually ; that it has its beginning, its prime, 
and its decline ; and that each of these stages lias its representation. 
Yet the evidence in favour of this view is very strong, and seems 
to Ml in with the course of physical events which we know to have 
occurred at successive geological periods. This view of the natural 
Rouping of strata forced itself on my mind in 1862, when treating 
in the pages of the ‘Journal of the Geological Society of London’ 
on the relative distribution of the “ calcareous” and “sedimentary” 
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strata of the Carboniferous rocks of Britain.* I tbero remarked 
that “ we cannot foil to have observed that many groups of strata 
have a tendency to arrange themselves into thrcselbld divisions, 
the upper and lower being composed of sandstones and shales, the 
middle of limestone.” 

As the subject was foreign to the question before me at the 
time, except as bearing on the Girboniferous scries, I did not pursue 
it ; but in a paper more recently read before the Geological^ Society 
of Glasgow (in 1867), and published in their Ti'ansactions,t on 
another branch of the subject, I entered rather more fully into 
the discussion of this question, and ventiu-ed to state certain general 
principles as bearing on the operations of nature during past 
geological periods, wliich I venture to repeat here — 

1st. IVtat in any formation eomposed of contemporaneous 
calcareous and sedimentary strata, these two classes of rods 7nust 
have had their sources in opposite centres or lines of distrihuiion. 

2nd. Thai in the same formation, consisting of calcareous and 
sedimentary materials, the maximum development of eojch class has 
heen reached in positions relatively opposite to each other. 

In thsit paper I also proposed a threefold arrangement of the 
British forraatioiis from the Upper Silurian to the Tertiary inclusive. 
Since then I find that somewhat similar views Ixave forced them- 
selves on the mind of a distinguished gf'ologist. Dr. Dawson, F. R.S., 
of Montreal, who, in his elaborate paper on “ The Conditions of 
Distribution of Coal as illustrated by the Coal-formation of Nova 
Scotia,” arranges the Carboniferous series of that country under 
three heads corresponding to those of Great Britain, and formed 
under similar physical conditions. 

These alternations lead Dr. Dawson to the suggestion of 
Geological Cycles ” for the Palaeozoic rocks of America, but ho 
adopts a fourfold classification, though, as it seems to me, a three- 
fold is a more natural one, at least as regards the Carbonilerous 
group. The following is Dr. Dawson’s quaternary classification, 
which he has more recently inoirporated in his work, ‘Acadian 
Geology J — 

* Vol. xviii., p. 134. t Vol. iii., part 1. 

J Althoiigli Dr, Dawstm’s pnix^r was published more recently than niy own 
already alluded to, it seems to have escaped his observation. This fact is satis- 
factory, as showing that on opposite sides of the Atlantic there is evidence (if a 
natural order of arrangement according to geological cycles, and indicated by tho 
mineral character of the strata. Witli regard, Iiowever, to tho arrangement pm- 
pose<l by Dr. Dawson, it aiipcars to me that a threefold olassiiication might equally 
well he adopted, at least in tho case of the Carboniferous scries, and that there are 
no gcxid grounds for dissevering the third and fourth stages. In the case of tho 
other groups, it is a question for further inquiry whether the series is not also 
capable of arningemfmt ocwjrding to a ternary system ; but in order to detormino 
this point, a fuller knowledge than I possess of the relative importance of the 
several members of the series, and their relations to each other over tlie whole 
area would be required, 
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'J’ABtTiiAB View of Cycles in the Falasozoio Age in Eastern America. 


Character of Croup. 

Lower Silurian. 

Upper Silurian. 

Devonian. 

Carbon ifekoub. 

Shallow subsiding marine 
area. 

Elevation followed by 
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Marine conditions; form- 
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Subsidence; disturbances; 
deposition of coarse 
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Kudsen-River 

group. 
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group. 
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sandstones. 
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Upper Coal- 
furmailon. 

^ Coal-measures. 
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iferous limestone . 

Lower Coal- 
measures and 
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I now proceed to explain tlie principles upon which a three- 
fold classification of strata with a calcareous central member is 
liased; in order to which a knowledge of the origin of marine 
limestones is essential. 

Marine Limedones. — ^And, fimt, this classification depends on 
the distinctive character of marine limestones as compared with all 
other stratified deposits. While conglomerates, sandstones, sliales, 
and clays are essentially mechanical in their mode of formfltion, 
limestones (excejit under peculiar circumstances) are essentially 
organic. This, indeed, is the view of many of otir most distinguished 
naturalists, and amongst others of our great authority on chemical 
geology, M. Bischof. This author states that the quantity of free 
carbonic acid gas contained in the sea is five times as much as is 
necessary to keep in a fluid state the quantity of carbonate of limo 
to bo found in it. From this he draws the conclusion that it is 
impossible for any carbonate of lime to be precipitated in a solid 
form at the bottom o# the sea by chemical action alone, and as the 
quantity is extremely small in the open sea, it is difficult to conceive 
toat this can be effected otherwise than by vital agencies.* 

This is a view, indeed, that can scarcely be questioned, and 
which is supported by reference to the composition of the limestones 
themselves. If, indeed, wo might have looked for illustrations of 
this class of rocks as liaving been formed independently of organic 
agencies, it would have been amongst the most ancient formations 
of the globe. But what has been the case ? Far down below the 
“ Primordial zone” — in strata more ancient by at least two geologic 
cycles tlian those lately supposed to contain the first traces of animal 
life — wo find a series of serpentinous limestones, of the real organic 
origin of which, the microscope has not left us in doubt. The 
researches of Sir William Logan and his colleagues of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, followed by other naturalists, have demonstrated 
that even the oldest known limestones on the surface of the globe 
owe their origin to the Eozoon, an animal considered by Dr. Dawson 
to bo a Foraminifer. 


* ‘ Chemical Ceology.’ 
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It can scarcely be considered an argument against the organic 
origin of marine limestones, that they frequently exhibit no trace 
of or^nic structure. Limestones undergo metamorphism sometimes 
during their very formation in the open sea; how much more so 
after having been subjected to the action of heat, pressure, perco- 
lation of water, and other agencies, known and unknown, acting 
within the crust of the earth. On this subject the testimony of 
Mr. J. B. Jukes may be considered conclusive. Speaking of the 
rapid change which coral reefs undergo as observed by him during 
his voyage in H.M. ship ‘ Fly,’ ho says, “ The surface of a reef 
when exposed at low water is composed of solid-looking stone, which 
is often capable of being S 2 )lit up and lifted into slabs bearing no 
small resemblance to some of <.>ur oldest limestones. These slabs, 
when split up, are frequently found to have a semicrystalline 
structure, by which the forms and the organic structure of the 
corals and shells are more or less obliterated.” 

As to the origin of the lime in the sea-water, that is a question 
immaterial to my present purpose, which is to show the essential 
distinction between the great group of cnlcareous formations in all 
geologic ages, and the strictly mechanical strata with which they 
are associated.* But before passing to the discussion regarding 
the relations of this latter class of strata, lot us notice the several 
varieties of marine animals which have chiefly contributed to the 
formation of limestones, and which we may call “ the limestone 
builders.” 

Limestone Builders . — At first sight it might be supposed that 
nearly all invertebrate marine animals haviii^ stony skeletons, or 
shells, contributed proportionally to the formatioTi of limestones. 
But when we come to examine the classes of animals which in our 
own day have contributed to the fonnation of the calcareous ooze of 
the Atlantic, or the limestone reefs of the Pacific; and extending 
our researches back into geologic times, examine the structure of 
our great limestone masses, we soon perceive that the chief limestone 
builders have been animals of comparatively low organization, and 
embrace but a small portion of the sub-kingdom of invert(hraia. 
They consist for the most part of the calcareous shells of Forami- 
nifera, ^sociated with the siliceous shields of Pdycystina, forming 
not only the present calcareous ooze of the Atlantic bed but also a 
large proportion of the Secondary and Tertiary limestones. Next 
come the polyps or corals (Adinozoa or Anthozoa), ranging down- 
wards firom Palagozoic times to the present day, and entering largely 
into the composition of Silurian, Carboniferous, and Jurassic lime- 
stones. Then the Bryozoa or Polyzoa, largely distributed in the 

* The reader will find the question as to the origin of lime in tlie sea-water, 
and the apparent increase of calcareous rocks in more rcx^iit times, discussed in 
I^yell s ‘Principles of Geology,’ 10th edit., p. 608. 
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Carboniferous, Penman, and Jurassic limestones. With reference 
to this order I may here quote an observation of Professor Bupert 
Jones, who says,* “ Some of the dark-grey Carboniferous limestone 
is as largely composed of Fenestellse, &o., as the Permian limestone 
of Durham and Germany often is. One of the best instances of 
Polyzoan limestone (representing the Faxoe and Maestrich chiilk) 
is the great white limestone of South Australia traversed by the 
Murray river, and which occurs again, as it were, in New Zealand 
as the Ototara limestone of Otago, &c.” 

TheEchinodermata, as represented principally by the Crinoideee, 
have contributed very largely to the formation of the limestones of 
the Carboniferous period, as well as, though in a smaller degree, 
of those of the Upper Silurian and Jurassic periods. As the late 
Professor Edward Forbes remarks, “ Formerly they were amongst 
the most numerous of the ocean’s inhabitants, — so numerous that 
the remains of the skeletons constitute great tracts of the dry land 
as it now api^ears. For miles and miles wo may walk over tho 
stony fragments of the Crinoidem; fragments which were once 
built up in animated forms, encased in living flesh, and obeying 
tho will of creatures amongst tho loveliest of the inhabitants of the 
occau.”t The Crustacea, as represented by the diminutive Ento- 
modraca, took a very important 2 )art in tho formation of limestones, 
as abundantly proved by Prof. liupert Jones and Dr. H. B. Holl.t 
Jn tho “ Caradoe Bala ” limestone of the Chair of Kildare they 
largely occur, and, with other Palaeozoic forms, are placed by these 
authors under the generic name of “ Primitia}."% Prof. R. Jones 
states, “ The Caradoe Bala limestone of Kildare swarms with them ; 
so does that of Keisley in Westmoreland ; so do the Upper Silurian 
limestones (AVcnlock chk'fly) near Malvern, as shown by Dr. Holl ; 
so does the Upper Silurian limestone of Gothland remarkably. Tlie 
Dudley limestone is rich with Beyrichiee ; the Upper Silurian lime- 
stone of Beechy Island in the Arctic regions and the Lower Silurian 
limestones of Canada (in the Calciferous and Trenton groups) either 
abound with, or are made up of, them. In the Lower Helderberg 
group of the New York State (Upper Silurian) there is a Leperditia 
limestone, nnd in Russia and Oesel Isle, Lepermtiae make up at least 
one of tho limestones.” || Prof. R. Jones and Mr. J. W. Kirkby, 
together with Mr. John Young and other authors, have also shown 
that these little crustaceans abound in the calcareous beds of the 
lower Carboniferous series of Scotland.lT The part in nature played 

♦ In a letter to ihe author (1868). 

t ‘ British Star-fishes/ p. 2. 

X * Annals and Nat. Hist.,* 1865'8. 

§ ** On PaleBozoio Bivalved Kntomostraca, ibid., July, 1868. 

II Letter to the writer (1868). 

^ ‘ Trans. Geoh Society of Glasgow,* vol. ii., part 2, p. 213 ; ibid., p. 155. 
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by the Entomostraca seems to hare been that of scavengers of 
animal matter. 

Amongst the above generally minute organisms, the molluscs 
lived and flourished, often contributing to the building of the lime- 
stones ; and amongst the most important class of mollusca in this 
respect were the Braehiopoda, placed by naturalists almost in the 
lowest rank of this sub-kingdom. 

I shall close this branch of our subjetjt by offering the following 
synopsis of the chief limestone builders of successive geologic periods 
in ascending order. 

Lauiiextian. Ft)mminifera (?). Eozoon. 

►Silurian and J)evonian. Corals (chiefly of the orders Zormtliaria tnhuTata, 

and Z, rmjosa of IMM. ]VIiliie-Kd wards and 
IJairne), Crinohls, lhachio]>ods,and Eiitoiiiostraca. 
Carhoniferous «• •• Corals (.^or^nf/n/rfa tuhnlutfi^ Z. ritf/osti^ Z, tabid sr/), 

Crinoids, Bryozoa, J3racliio|»ods, and Entonios- 
traca. 

Permian Corals (not abundant; Zomitharla tabulata, Z^ 

najosa), Bryozoa, Concliirera, Kutoinostraca. 


Tuiassio Bryozoa, F^chiiuKlerins, Concliifera. 

Jurassic Corals (^Zoanthavia c?2>o>*o.sa), Bryozoa, Ecliino- 

denns, Molluscs largely. 

Cretaceous Amorphozoa, Foraininifcra, Corals (^Zoaiitlmria 

aporoaaj Z. tahtdala^ Z. rvgosii) Ecliinoida^, 
Br^’^ozoa, Entomostraca, Brachiopods (Tere- 
bratiila?). 

Tertiary Foraininifcra (Nnnimnlites), Corals {Zoanthnria 

ajtm osa, Zn perforata, Z, talmlata), Echinoderms 


(^Echinoidai, Asteroidoe), and Ophinridse. 

"We have now to turn to the discussion of those strata of 
mechanical origin which are associated with the limestones. 

Sedimentary, or Inorganic, Strata. — In contrast with tlie 
calcareous rocks, not only as regards origin but in mode of distri- 
bution, we may include all those strata which are strictly mechanical, 
such ^ conglomerates, sandstones, shales, clays with their several 
varieties and combinations, whether metamorphic or otherwise. It 
is not necessary to cuter into a description of the manner of forma- 
tion of this class of strata, except to observe that from the more 
rapid subsidence of the coarser particles which are brought down 
into the ocean and distributed over its bed — ^truncated sheets of 
strata of this class will have a tendency to increase in thickness in 
the direction of the source, or sources, of sediment. 

Now, the existence of sandy or muddy sediment in the waters of 
the sea is well known to bo detrimental to the growth, and even 
vitality, of many of the delicate organisms which chiefly contribute 
to the formation of limestones. On this .point the evidence of 
observers is conclusive as regards the present inhabitants of the 
sea, and we may feel sure this adverse influence of muddy sediment 
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extended &r back throngb all geologic times. Taking, the Polyps 
as the chief limestone builders of the present period, we find them 
flourishing in mid-ocean, or in tracts removed uom the influence of 
turgid waters. Thus Mr. Darwin, when describing the coral ree& 
and atolls of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, refers to them as being 
at an immense distance from any continent, and where the water is 
perfectly limpid.* Mr. Jukes describes the water surrounding the 
barrier reef off the coast of Australia as being quite clear ;t and 
Dr. T. Wright, in his summary of the character and conditions of 
development of modern coral reefs, says,t “ where the bottom is 
muddy, and the rivers pour fresh water in any groat abundance 
into the sea, there the roof-building Polyps are absent.” 

The Foraminifera, a group of limestone huUders, distinct from 
Polyj)!9 and Echinoderms, seem to liave been most prolific in hmpid 
waters. In our present seas we find them largely associated with 
tho Polyps, as well as engaged in forming a deposit over the bed 
of the mid-Atlantic, which if converted into land would yield 
a limestone not dissimilar to chalk. § In geologic times we find 
two very important and pure limestone formations — the chalk, and 
nummnlite limestone of the Eocene period, — ^fbr tho most part com- 
posed of the shells of these little animals. 

That the Brachiopods and the Criiioids especially of past times 
flourished with greatest vigour in limpid sens, is perfectly clear 
from the mode of their occurrence in the rocks themselves. Not 
only are they most numerous as individuals in the beds of the less 
earthy limestones, but we frequently notice the species (or their repre- 
sentatives) becoming dwarfed in size, as well as fewer in numbers, 
when we pass from limestones into adjacent clayey strata. In the 
Carboniferous limestone of Derbyshire, where those animal remains 
are found in such niarv.illous profusion, the rock itself contains scarcely 
a band of shale through hundreds or even thousands of feet. 

If, then, there existed this detrimental influence, exerted by mud 
or sand held in suspension, on the vital development of those marine 
animals which contributed to tho formation of limestones, it follows, 
that during any special geologic period in which both classes of 
strata (calctireous and sedimentary) wore being formed, the maxi- 
mum development of each class must have been in directions 
opposite to each other. If, for instance, the sediment was being 
transported and deposited over tho sea-bed by a current coming 
from the north, the contemporaneously formed limestone would 
grow with greatest rapidity, and attain its greatest proportions far 

*** ‘ Naturalist's Voyajeo/ p. 468. 

t Voya^i:u of H.M. ship ‘ F!y.* 

X ‘ On Coral Keefs, Past und Present/ Trans. Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club, 
1866. 

§ See Dr. G. 0. Wallich'a Account of the Deep-Sea Soundings/’ • Quart. 
Journ. Science/ vol. i. 
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out to sea to the southward, and beyond the region to which the 
sediment was carried, and of this phenomenon we hare several ex- 
amples over the British area, the most striking of which are furnished 
by the Ghrboniferous, Permian, and Lower Jurassic formations. 

As I have on a former occasion treated this branch of the 
subject at length, it will only be necessary here briefly to refer to 
the illustrations afforded by two of these groups of strata.* 

Garhoniferom Series . — The calcareous central member, or Car- 
boniferous limestone, attains in central England a development 
nowhere else reached in Britain. Its base is never exposed, 
although the beds are over many parts of Derbyslure thrown into 
highly inclined positions with numerous faults and flexures. 
Several sections measured with the utmost care by the geological 
surveyors combine to give a thickness of more than 4000 feet for 
this great calcareous formation in tliis part of the country, where it 
is also in composition remarkably free from the intermixture of 
shales, sandstones, or other sedimciitary materials. It is in this 
district also that its organic origin is strikingly brought to light, 
for it abounds in corals, shells, and crinoidal remains. To the 
region of Derbyshire we may emphatically point as a former ocean- 
bed, where during the era of the Carboniferous limestone, a limpid 
sea offered full scope for the development of the marine anim$ils 
which were the limestone builders of tliat geologic period. 

If, from the Derbyshire district, we trace the range of the 
Carboniferous limestone northwards into Scotland, we find this 
formation gradually deteriorating both in quality and thickness. 
In North Lancashire, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, it has nowhere 
a thickness exceeding 2000 feet, frequently less ; and, as shown by 
Professor Phillips, is split up into several distinct bands by the 
intercalation of l^ds of shale and sandstone with coal. This 
deterioration is still more strikingly exhibited when we pass into 
Scotland, for in the Carboniferous districts of Lanarkshire, Kenfrew- 
shire, and the Lothians, the formation is represented by several 
thousand feet vertical of sandstones and shales, with coal and iron- 
stone, and a few beds of limestone only attaining a combined thick- 
ness of about 150 feet. Here, then, we have a clear illustration of 
the effects produced in the calcareous strata by the introduction of 
muddy or sandy sediment. The same waters which, being free 
from impurities in the region of central England, gave scope fer the 
maximum development of the limestone, were charged with sand 
or clay towards the north, and in proportion as this was the case 
interfered with the growth of the limestone, and in the Scottish 
area well nigh prevented its formation. 

Garhmiferous Sedimentary Strata , — But not only did the 

* See my paper, “ On the Belative Distribution of the Carboniferous Strata of 
Great Britain,” ‘ Joiirn. Ocol. Soc. London,’ vol. xviii., p. 127 (with map). 
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antagomstic influence of the muddy waters pervade the Garboni- 
ferous area during the period of the central calcareous member, but 
it held sway and gainm ground throughout the succeeding stages 
so as almost to annihilate the limestone builders during the periods 
of the millstone grit and coal-measures, or cause them to mi^te 
into other regions of the ocean. But the point we have specially 
to deal with is the direction from which this sedimentary matter 
was drifted. Now, the very accurate measurements which the 
Carboniferous series enable us to obtain, point clearly to a northerly 
source, for in this direction the sedimentary strata tend to attain 
their greatest development, and this, be it observed, is the direction 
in which the calcareous strata tend to thin away and disappear. 
Thus if wo take a series of vertical sections along a line from 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire into North Lancashire, we find 
the proportion of the Yoredalo series, millstone grit, and coal- 
measures as follows :* — 

Leicestershire & Warwickshire. N. StafTordsliiro. S. Lanca««hlre. N. Lancashire. 

Fe^t. FecL Feet, FeeU 

2000 9000 12,130 18,700 

o 

Here, then, we see a steady augmentation in the thickness of the 
sedimentary materials within a distance of about 120 miles to the 
extent of 16,000 fecit.f In Scotland and the north of England, it 
is true, owing to a shallower sea bed, and the nearer approach to 
the parent land, the increase is not maintained, but the northern 
source of the sedimentary materials is no less clear. 

Now, if it be inquired, “ What relationsliip as regards the mutual 
development of the calcareous and sedimentary materials can there 
be between the period of the Cai’boniferous limestone and that of the 
succeeding strata ? ” the r^ly is this : that these relations were 
maintained, though in different ]groportions, throughout all the 
stages of a natural group of strata representing a geological cycle 
(such as tlte Carhontferous), and Hoere only reversed or considerably 
changed with the iidroduction of a new natural group. 

Permian Series. — My illustration from this group of the 
English strata will be stated in briefer terms than the foregoing. 

The central calcareous member of this group is clearly repre- 
sented by the magnesian limestone of Durham, and Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire along the north-east of England. Along this 
region it attains a maximum thickness of about 600 feet, as shown 
by Professor Sedgwick ; while the overlying sedimentary strata are 
but feebly represented, and the lower red sandstone (PLcthe-todte- 
liegends) does not exc^ 250 feet in thickness. Now, if we com- 

These measurements are taken chiefly from sections of the Geological Survey 
of Groiit Britain. 

t See my paper “ On the Thickness of the Carboniferous Strata of Lancashire, 
&c.,” ‘ Jour. Geol. Soc. London/ vol. xviii. 
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pare this section with that on the west of England (Cumhejrl uul 
and Lancashire), we find the conditions of these several members 
completely reversed in respect of development. Here the central 
calcareous member is reduced to very small dimensions, Ixnug 
represented in South Lancashire by marls with thin bands of 
limestone,* and in Cumberland by thin bands of magnesian lime- 
stone near Whitehaven, Stank, and Bispham. On the other hand, 
the upper and lower sedimentary beds attain gimt dimensions ; the 
former, as Sir Boderick Murchison has shown, represented by the 
St. Bees sandstone, over 600 feet in thickness ; and the latter by 
the Penrith sandstone, estimated by Professor Harkness to attain a 
thickness of 3000 feet. It is clear therefore that the sedimentary 
region in the north of England area has been to the westward, and 
the calcareous area to the eastward ; and that in this group there 
hM been a development from opposite directions of the two types 
of strata.t 

North-west of England. North-east of England. 

Feet, Feet, 

Upi)er Permian (Sedimentary) .. COO .. ,. 50io 100 

Kliddle „ (Cnlcureous) .. 10 to SO .. ., *000 

Lower „ (Sedimentary) .. 3000 .. ,. 100 to 200 

I now pass on to the consideration of the physical conditions of 
which these interchanges of vertical development between the cal- 
careous and sedimentary strata are the palpable representatives. 

Natural Grouping of Strata on a Threefold System. — Re- 
garding the calcareous strata as the representative of the pelagic, 
or deep-sea, conditions, and the sedimentary as the representative of 
more littoral conditions, it is to be imderstood that each of the tliree 
divisions of a natural group represents the predominance of these 
conditions at each successive stage, and not their existence to the 
exclusion of others. We must also talce as representatives of a 
special group that section of it which is somewhat intermediate 
hehceen its extreme conditions of littoral and pelagic ; for we can 
easily understand that there must have been tracts in the ocean 
where sediment was never deposited during (for instance) the whole 
of the Carboniferous period, and where the only representative 
of the series would be the Carboniferous limestone. And, on 
the other hand, there must have been tracts bordering on the 
old land surfaces of the period where the calcareous member was 
scarcely represented (as in Scotland), and where sedimentary strata 
were formed, almost to the exclusion of otheis. As a matter of 
fiict, however, it is this portion of the geological groups (between 

* As shown by Mr. E. W. Kinney, Mem. Lit. and Phil. Soc , MancLestor. 
vol. xii., &o, ' 

t I huye not referred to the Lower Permian beds of tlie central oounlios, as the 
relationship of these beds to those of the uortli is somewliat obscure, Tlicy were 
probably deposited in separate basins. 
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the littoral and the pelagic) which is generally preserved for our 
observation, as it is only on rare occasions that we meet with the 
actual margins of geological formations. 

But not only does a natural group represent special regions 
of the soa-bed, but also, we may suppose, three histoncal peri(^ of 
formation, making up in the aggregate a geological cycle ; the first 
of movement, the second of quiescence^ and the third of movement 
again, terminating in those great osdllations, accompanied by 
denu^tion, which brought the cycle to a close, and pranced dis- 
cordant stratification. We have alr^y seen that the formation of 
calcareous matter d^nds nuunly on the absence of muddy or 
sandy sediment in the waters of the sea. This state of things 
would naturally attain predominance t^ter the close of a series of 
vertical movements, accompanied by a maximum of subsidence of 
the land. Ihe prevalence of sediment would be brought about 
during periods of disturbance, accompanied by a maximum of ele- 
vation of the land. Thus the three stages of a natural cycle going 
to form a geological group may bo thus exj)ressed : — 

( bower stage, representing prevalence of land with movement, 
‘producing chiefly sedimentary strata. 

Middle stage, representing prevalence of sea with quiescence, 
producing chiefly calcareous strata. 

Upper stage, representing prevalence of land with movement, 
jrroducing chiefly sedimentary strata. 

On the principles hero stated it is easy to acc/ouut for several 
phenomena of frequent occurrence amongst the formations of our 
globe. We can account for those interstrutifications of calcareous 
and sedimentary strata, called “passage-beds,” of which we have 
good examples, for instance, at the base of the Yoredale scries t)f 
England, by supposing the alternate predominance of muddy and 
clear water in the sea at the margin of the pelagic and httoral 
regions. We can also account for the fiu:t that a natural group of 
strata is rarely if ever introduced by a series of limestones, but 
generally by coarse sedimentary strata, often conglomerates. I 
question if a true natural group is ever represented by limestones in 
its lowest beds, and if this should happen to be the case it may be 
concluded that it is exceptional and due to the local absence of a 
lower member. A natural group is also seldom terminated by a 
calcareous stratum, and when this is the case (as, for instance, the 
chalk of England) it is owing to the local ab^nce of an upper 
sedimentaiy member. I am not, however, prepared to say that mis 
is invariably the case, as the Tapper Silurian group of the United 
States sq^ms to offer an illustration in an opposite direction.* 

* It IS questionable, however, whether this is really an exception,, bm the Oris- 
kany sandstone might assumed without much hesitation to be the upper sedi- 
mentary member of the Silurian ; and the Cauda galli grit *' the lower member 
of the Devonian series. — See ^ Siliiria/ 4ih edit., pp. 436-7. 

VOTi. VJ. 2 C 
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Bbiksh Formations abbanoeb ttndeb the Ternary 

CliASSIPlOATION. 

Applying the above principles to the classification of the British 
stratagraphical series, I shall give a sliort statement regarding 
each group as arranged in the accompanying table, in ascending 
order (see Plate), reserving to a future occasion the consideration 
of foreign groups. 

Laurentian Groiip (Sir W. Logan). — The existence of this 
earliest known group of rocks in the British Isles was first 
announced to the scientific world by Sir llodcrick Murchison in 
1856, and again in 1859. It occupies the north-west coast of 
Scotland, firom Cape Wrath southward to Loch Enard as well as 
the whole of the Hebrides. It consists mainly of highly metamor- 
phosed gneiss, with only thin bands of limestone at rare intervals. 
The prevalent strike is from N.W. to S.E., and it is overlaid discor- 
dantly by Cambrian rocks, with a prevalent strike firom N.E. to 
S.W.* 

The formation as represented in Britain is manifestly incomplete, 
the calcareous beds with eozoon canadense, which are finely developed 
in Canada, being absent, and as Sir Roderick Murchison considers 
the British rock to be the representative of only the lower division 
of the Laurentian series as it occurs in Canada, there is a loss of 
one entire member. It is therefore impossible to represent this 
fundamental rock in our Geological scries otherwise thtm as a mere 
fragment of a great formation.t 

The Cambrian Group. — Tins group as it occurs in Britain, 
especially in the Longmynd, where as shown by Sir E. Murchison 
if hes at the base of all the Silurian series, has no calcareous 
representative. In the north-west of Scotland, the basement 
beds, consisting of hard chocolate-coloured sandstone and con- 
glomerate rising into the lofty mountain of Queenaig, are truly 
represented. These are surmounted by quartzites with crystalline 
hmestones of Lower Silurian age. In Wales, on the other hand, 
the base is not visible; so that wo find what seem to be the 
upper beds surmounted by the “Lingula Flags” of the “Pri- 
mordial Zone.” As this great formation is devoid of a calcareous 
representative in Britain, it cannot be regarded otherwise than as a 
fragmentary. 

The Lower Silwrian Series. — ^The “ Lingula Flags ” of Britain, 
being entirely composed of sedimentary strata, and exhibiting no 
very marked discordance in the stmtification with reference to the 
Llandeilo series, form naturally a portion of the lowest member of 

^ See now geological map of Scotland, by Sir B. Murchison and Mr. A. 
Geikie, 1862. 

t *8110110,’ 4th edition, pp. 10-12. J Ibid., p. 15. 
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the Lower Silurian series, of whi i the Bala and Llandeilo lime- 
stone series form the Middle, and the Lower Llandove^ rocks and 
Garadoc sandstone, the upper sed nentfury series. 

In Bohemia, however, as M Barrande has shown, this group, 
named by him “ Zone pidmort ale,” assumes a threefold arrange- 
ment, with a central calcareous member, as represented in the 
column of strata. 

Middle Silurian. — A Middle Silurian group is not yet gene- 
rally recognized, but, as Professor Kamsay has very clearly shown,* 
there is a great physical break between the Lower and Upper Llan- 
dovery beds, accompanied by the disappearance •£ the great majority 
of species of animals belonging to the Garadoc beds, while at the close 
of the Upper Llandovery series (Tarannon shale) there is a second 
break and unconformity. There are therefore apparently very good 
grounds for a Middle Silurian group, of which the Upper Llan- 
dovery limestone may be considered the central calcareous meml)er. 

Upper Silurian Series. — The basement beds consisting of the 
Derbyshire grits, flags, and slates, rest unconformably on the Middle 
Silurian series. This is the lower sedimentary member. The 
middle calcareous member is represented by the Wenlock and 
Aymestry limestone series. These two beds of limestone assume 
in this country an individuality and distinctive paheontological 
character, which, as Sir Boderick Murchison has shown, is not 
maintained by their Contineutql equivalcnts.t Tlie Upper Ludlow 
rock and tilestones combine to form the upper sedimentary member 
of the group. 

Devonian Series. — This natural group appears under several 
distinctive characters in different parts of the British Islands. 
Nowhere, indeed, is the series represented unbroken and complete ; 
but in Devonshire we have prolmbly the nearest approach to this. 

I shall therefore, in dealing with this great formation, call to my 
aid those “breaks in succession” which Professor llamsay has 
recently dealt with in his Presidential address to the Geological 
Society of London. J 

Devonshire. — The ternary division of the series into a lower 
and upper sedimentary, with a middle calcareous member, seems to 
have b^n very clearly established, both by the original pbserva- 
tions of MM. Murchison and Sedgwick, and confirmed by the recent 
detailed examination of Mr. £tliridge.§ The classification here 
proposed difiers slightly from that of these authors who have 
estaolished a Lower, Middle, and Upper Devoipan series ; but as I 

^ Presidential Address to the Geological Society of London, 1863. 

+ This view is borne out by M. Barnuide, who refers the three upper lime- 
stones of the Silurian series in Bohemia to the Wenlock and Ludlow beds con- 
jointly, finding it impracticable to make the diatiuction of these beds into two 
groups corresponding to the English series. 

X 1863-4. § * Quart Jourii. Geol. Soc.,’ vol. xxiii., p. 580. 

2 o 2 
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find it necessary to confine the middle division to the Ilfracombe 
limestone %ries alone, the passage from the sedimentary conditions 
of the lower into the calcareous conditions of the middle, and from 
these latter into the sedimentary conditions of the upper series 
appears in this district to have been gradual and uninterrupted. 

Hereford^iire . — The Old Bed Sandstone in this district and 
South Wales appears, from the observations of Sir Henry De la 
Beche, to consist of two members lying discordantly on each other, 
the upper member appearing to pass upwards into the Carboni- 
ferous series, the lower to graduate downwards into the Silurian. 
A possible explanation which I venture to offer is, that we have here 
the representatives of the upper and lower sedimentary members of 
the ternary group, of which the central calcareous member has not 
been deposited in this region. In illustration of this view I may 
point to the Trias of England, which, as we shall presently see, 
affords a similar example capable of ready explanation. 

Scotland . — ^In Scotland we seem to have a succession of beds 
somewhat parallel to that of South Wales. Mr. A. Geikie has 
divided the Devonian series into three groups, each resting uncon- 
formably on that below it. But as the upper member of this three- 
fold series is stated by him to graduate upwards in the lowest 
beds of the Carboniferous rocks, I have ventured in this classifica- 
tion to place this ** Upper Old Bed Sandstone ” at the base of the 
Carboniterous series, with which it seems to be more closely allied 
than with the “ Middle Old Bed Sandstone.” We have then two 
sedimentary members resting discordantly on each other, and 
leaving an intermediate gap in the succession, which the middle 
member ought properly to have filled, as in the case of South Wales. 

Irdana . — toie investigations of Mr. Jukes seem to have brought 
to light in Ireland, as in Scotland, a double series of sediment^y 
strata resting discordantly on each other. 

» To the unrepresented space between these members may, I 
think, be referred the position of the central calcareous member, 
and the two divisions to the upper and lower sedimentary members 
of a natural group. Thus we have the “Dingle and Glengariff 
Grits ” of the lower stage surmounted discordantly by the Coomhola 
Grits of the upp^r. If the above explanation of a highly difficult 
problem regaramg the relations of the Devonian series m Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland has any approach to the truth, the entire 
absence of the middle calcareous member may probably be accounted 
for by supposing that during this stage in the geological cycle 
these tracts had been elevated into land surfiices, while in the 
Bheiush and Devonian regions the limeHtAuea of the middle 
Devonian ^oup were in course of formation. Such oscillations of 
the sea-bed would serve also to account for the break and un- 
conformity between the upper and lower members of the group. 
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Carhoniferom Series. — The threefold division of this group 
with its calcareous central member in Great Britain has already 
been so fully alluded to, that it is scarcely necessary for me to add 
to what I have already written. I may, however, here remark 
that although there is a nearly continuous and uninterrupted 
sequence in the beds from the lower limestone shale throughout, 
there are both in England ana Scotland occasional slight breaks, 
denudations, and unconformities, but that these are of an excep- 
tional character, and of limited extent. I have already mentioned 
my reason for placing the upper “ Old Bed Sandstone ” of Scotland 
at the base of tue Carboniferous series of that country. 

Permian Series. — It is almost superfluous to insist upon the 
threefold classification in the case of this group, as originally 
established by Sir Boderick Murchison and Proiessor Sedgwick, 
in the north-east of England, and more recently developed in Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland by the labours of Professor Harkness, Mr. 
Binney, and others. Having already described the relations of 
these b^ (see page 361), I shall only here refer to what I consider 
to be the true position of the Lower Permian rocks of central 
England and Shropshire with reference to those of the north of 
England. Thbse who are familiar with the aspect and physical 
characters of the Permian beds in these two districts cannot fail to 
have observed that they belong to two diflerent and distinct typ^. 
And regarding as I do the beds of central England and Shrops^e 
as belonging exclusively to the Lower Permian series, the most 
probable explanation of the difference in their mineralogical 
characters, as compared with their representatives in the north 
of England, appears to be that each group was deposited in 
a separate hydrographical basin, disconnected by a barrier of lower 
Carboniferous rocks which crossed from west to east unda: the 
central plain of Cheshire and parts of South Derbyshire. Into 
the evidence of the former existence of this barrier I have fully 
entered in a paper read before the Geological Society of London 
in 1869. 

Triassic Series.— It is scarcely necessary to observe that in 
Britain we have no representative of the centm calcareous member 
of this natural group. The reasons for the absence of the Mus- 
chel-kalk and St. Cassian limestones, which on Uie Continent form 
the central calcareous member of the group, is now clearly under- 
stood. In England the basement-beds of the Eeuper division rest, 
with a slight discordance, upon an eroded surface of the Bunter, 
representing a gap in geological time during which the English 
area was elevated mto dry land, and only submerged again at the 
commencement of the Keuper period. 1 regard this case of the 
Trias of Englan d, bmreft of its middle calcareous member, .as a 
parallel case to that of the Devonian group of Wales, Scotland[, and 
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Ireland, and as thro\nng light upon the mutual relations of the 
upper and lower members of that group. 

Jurassic Series . — I venture to assert that no very valid objec- 
tion can be taken to the ariaugement of the three Jurassic groups 
here ad^ted, and which are given in the table of geological forma- 
tions. If we examine the elaborate tables of the distribution of 
species which Professor Bamsay has, with the aid of Mr. Etheridge, 
laid before the Geological Society, we shall observe that there 'are 
specie^ common to the groups as here arranged, and that the theory 
of “migration” accounts for the temporary change of groups of 
animal remains. (See Plate.) 

The Liassic series seems to admit of a sub-group if we take the 
marlstone (or Middle Lias) as the central calcareous member. 
This, however, is a distinction to which it is scarcely entitled. The 
upper sedimentary member of the Upper Jurassic group is only 
very partially represented by certain littoral and marine beds of 
the Middle Purbecks. Their marine equivalents, and certain ante- 
cedent strata now lost, arc, however, the true representatives of this 
stage. That these have been denuded away from off the upper 
surface of the Portland limestone is, I think, made sufficiently clear 
by the eroded surface which this rock generally presents. On the 
(Continent the same phenomena are presented, pointing to the 
absence of certain strata through denudation. On this point M. 
D’Orbigny says : — “ Quant aux limites superieures rien nous manque 
pour la separation netto et precise qui existe avec letage neocomion. 
Cette separation, en effet, se montre sous tons Ics formes, par dis- 
cordances ct par des discordances de denudations et d ’erosions.”* 
Cretaceous Series . — The close of tlie Upper Jurassic period is 
marked by a complete physical break, and, as above stated by 
D’Orbigny, by denudations of the Jurassic beds. This is obstsrvable 
^all along the lino of the chalk Downs throtigh Wiltshire and Oxford- 
shire, where we find occasionally (as Dr. Pitton long since pointed 
out) the Greensand resting on different members of the Jurassic 
series, from the Portland (jolite down to the Coral Rag inclusive. 
As regards the accompanying change in the palseontological features. 
Professor Ramsay remarks : — “ The break in the succession of 
species is as great as in any part of the Palajozoic series, and is 
shown by the total change of species which marks the introduction 
of the marine cretaceous formations.” f 

The Lower Greensand, Gault, and Upper Greensand, though 
showing in places evidence of breaks in the succession, J form on 
the whole a well-defined lower sedimentary member of the Cretaceous 

* ' Paleontologie/ p. 5G3. 

t Anniversary Address to the Geological Society of Tx>ndon, 1864. 

J This break is shown to be large in the case of the Lower Greensand, for otlt 
of 28 species 233 are peculiar and 51 (or 18 per cent.) pass upwards,— Itumsay, ibid. 
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group. The Upper Grreensand may be considered as "a passage* 
bed ’^from the semmentary to the great calcareous central memter, 
the Chalk, a view which seems home out by the palaeontological 
relations of the beds, for of the known species 20 per cent, pass 
up into the overlying beds.* The upper sedimentary member is 
lost to ns, both in Britain and c' the Continent, throhgh denudation, 
for we find the basement beds of the Tertiary series resting every- 
where on an eroded surface of the Upper Chalk, or of the Maestricht 
beds. On this point D’Orbigny remarks : — “ Pour les limites 
stratigraphiques superieures (de I’otage Danien) elles sent marquees 
par des discordances de denudation e‘t d’isolement les plus pronon- 
cees and as regards the enormous break in time represented by 
the palaeontological changes Professor Bamsay remarks : — “ Of the 
621 species known in our Upper Chalk, all, with the exception of 
Terehratvla caput-serpentie, and a few Foraminifera, have appa- 
rently become extinct during that vast period that el^sed between 
the close of the Cretaceous and the beginning of the Eocene period 
in England.” It is clear, then, that the series is incomplete ; — there 
is a missing member. 

Tertiary Series . — The Woolwich and Beading series of Mr. 
Prostwich together with the London clay, form in England the 
natural lower sedimentary series of the Tertiary group. These 
wore deposited in a sea open to the north and west, and at the close 
of this stage a general depression of the middle and south of Europe 
took place, accompanied by the introduction of the “ Middle Eocene 
series ” of Sir Charles Lyell. In the great nummulite limestone 
formation we cannot but recognize the middle calcareous member 
of our ternary classification, which has spread over large tracts of 
Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa, but is absent i» Britain. Sir C. 
Lycll and Viscount d’Archiac have shown that, these beds are repre- 
sented in Belgium and French Flanders by strata characterized by 
three species of nummulites, which are also more abundantly developed* 
in the limestone formation of the Alps, where it attains a magnitude 
and characteristically calcareous features unknown in Northern 
Europe. I regard this as another illustration of development from 
opposite directions of the calcareous and sedimentary members of 
the same natural group. * 

The upper sedimentary stage is represented by the black shales, 
marls, and sandstones of Glarus (“ flysch ”), and other strata of the 
Miocene period, of which the “ molasse,” a great conglomerate or 
breccia of Switzerland, is the best representative. In England it 
is doubtful if we have true representatives of this stage, which 
completes the range of our natural groups and brings us to the 
confines of the Glacial epoch. 

* See Table v., Professor Hamsay’s Address. 
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IV. THE TRANSIT OP VENUS IN 1874. 

By Bioh. a. Pboctob, B.A., P.B.A.S. 

On account of the important bearing of the transits of Venus u^on 
the problem of the sun’s distance, men of science are loomng 
anxiously forward to the two transits which occur in the present 
century. Although the later of the two will not take place for 
thirteen years, ite circmnstances have already been examined. 
Indeed both transits were subjected to careful examination by the 
Astronomer Boyal so far back as 1857 ; and since then he has con- 
tinued to put forward from time to time the considerations which 
have suggested themselves to him as his examination of the subject 
proceeded. Early in the inquiry he expressed the opinion that 
the method founded on the ob^rved differences of the transit’s 
duration, as seen from opposite points of the earth’s sur&ce — which 
method had been the sole one employed in the treatment of the 
transit of 1769 — is wholly inapplicable to the transit of 1874 ; ami 
he suggested another mewod of utilizing that transit, — a method 
less perfect in itself, more difficult (astronomically) to carry out, and 
involving processes of preparation essentially dmerent from thoso 
which would be required under the other method. To the prepa- 
rations thus called for, astronomers and geographers have hiwerto, 
I believe, solely confined themselves. 

Having had occasion to examine the reasoning of the Astronomer 
Boyal, and to test the conclusions he had arrived at, I have been 
led to form a somewhat different opinion of the value of the transit 
of 1874, so fer as the simpler method of observation is concerned. 
I have found that, if consideration be made of internal contacts — 
the only phenomena on which estimates of the sun’s distance have 
ever b^n founded — the actual difference of duration which can be 
made available in 1874, is about 35m. or 36 m., as against an out- 
side value of 28 m. in 1882, and an actual observed maximum of 
difference of 23|m. in 1769. 

1 am sensible that mere magnitude of observed difference is not 
the sole point on which the value of a transit depends. The rate at 
which the planet crosses the sun’s limb is an almost equally impor- 
tant subject of consideration. I shall be able to show that when 
this point is dealt with in the manner most unfavourable to my 
case, the value of the transit of 1874 yet remains superior to that 
of the fifunous transit of 1769 (as actually utilized), and scarcely 
inferior to the most favourable estimfite which can be formed of the 
transit of 1882. Therefore, remembering the importance which 
has been always attached to the observations made in 1769, and the 
immense advances since made in the construction of instruments 
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and in observing-skill, we cannot look npon the transit of 1874ias 
otherwise than highly valuable. 

If we briefly consider the general nature of a transit, we shall 
bo the better able to define the circumstances on which the value 
of any particular transit depends. 


Fio. 1. 



In Fig. 1, let s represent the sun, v Venus, and e the earth, 
tlio plane of the paper representing the plane of the ecliptic, so 
that the path of Venus (supposed to be near one of her nodes) must 
be conceived as inclined rather more than 3° to the plane of the 
paper. The arrows show the direction in which the planets move. 

Conceive the sun and Venus enveloped by two double cones 
s e' e s' and s e' e s', one having its vertex inside, the other 
having its vertex outside, the orbit of Venus. These cones have a 
common axis, namely, the line joining the centres of Venus and the 
sun. Now it is clear that as Venus with her more rapid motion 
sweeps round the sun, the accompanying cones must overtake the 
earth (situated as shown in the figure), and that as they sweep 
onward, the earth will pass through them. As this takes place, 
there will occur the following eight phenomena in the given order : 
The forward part of the outer cone will reach (i) the nearer, then 
(ii) the farther side of the earth’s globe ; the corresponding part of 
the inner cone will reach (iii) the nearer, then (iv) the fiurther side 
of the earth’s globe ; next, the backward part of the inner cone will 
reach (v) the nearer, and (vi) the &rther side of the earth ; and 
lastly, the corresponding part of the outer cone will reach (vii) the 
nearer, and (viii) the farther part of the earth. And these several 
events will readily be seen to corr^pond to the occurrence of : — 


(i) Most accelerated external contact at ingress, 
(li) „ retarded „ „ 

(lii) Most accelerated internal contact „ 

(iv) „ retarded „ „ 

(v) Most accelerated „ at egress, 

(vi) „ retarded ,, „ 

(vii) Most accelerated external contact „ 

(viii) „ retarded „ „ 
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^ ^li<? ftctiuil natnro of the earth’s passage through the 
coacs IS illustrated, as exjietly as possible, to scale. In this figure 


Fi,;. a. 


N 



the circles a. 1 8 b and a 2 7 b represent the sections of the outer 
and inner cones where they cross tlie earth’s orbit. For convenience 
■we consider these circles to be at rest, and examine only the eflects 
of the earth’s relative motion, b o A is parallel to the ecliptic. 
As the earth is in reality moving from right to left in a direction 
parallel to b o A, and with a less rapid motion than tliat of the two 
circles a b, a b, it is clear that the earth’s relative motion is from 
left to right. Also, as the circles are crossing a o b from south 
towards north (for Venus is at an ascending node both in 1874 
and 1882) it is clear that the earth has a relative motion from 
north to south. The triple sets of lines marked with arrows show 
the actual direction of the earth’s relative motion (the small circles 
representing the earth in various parts of her passage). Calculation 
shows that this relative motion is such that a central transit would 
occupy nearly eight hours. The triple lines are inclined to a o b at 
about 9^ degrees; and 14 degrees to the east and west line e w. 

The actual path of the earth across the circles in 1874 and 
1882 is indicated by the lower and upper sets of triple lines, 
respectively. 

In considering the circumstances of the transit of 1874, I 
dismiss all consideration of the phenomena marked (i), (ii), (vii), 
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and (viii) in the above table. But besides the four remaining 
phenomena I take into account the passage of the earth's centre 
across the circles, because Mr. Hind’s elements are calculated only 
tor these phenomena, and without considering them I should have 
l)een unable to test the accuracy of my own conclusions by com- 
paring them with his results. 

Thus the eight phenomena corresponding to the positmns of 
the earth, numbered 1 to 8 in Fig. 2, correspond to — 

(1) External contact for the earth’s centre at ingress. 

(2) Internal contact most accelerated at ingress. 

(3) „ as seen from the earth’s centre. 

(4) „ most retarded. 

and the four corre.sponding phenomena at egress. 

The treatment applied to these phenomena hft been the fol- 
lowing: — Taking Mr. Hind’s epoclis for the external contacts at 
ingress and egress, I have thence calculated all the remaining 
epochs and the position-angles (NOl, JS^02, &c.. Fig. 2) ; the exact 
agreement of my estimates of such of these dements as Mr. Hind 
has calculated with the results ho has obtained has sufficed to 
establish the correctness of the mode of operation. Thus lias been 
formed the following table, in which the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., refer 
to the figures in Fig 2 : — 


Kpoch. Position-angle. 


1 , 

Due. 8, 

13 h. 

40 111. 

nc s. 

.. KOI 

= 

130" 

33' 


99 

14 

3 

39 

.. K02 


133 

56 

3, 

99 

14 

15 

67 

.. K03 


13(5 

28 

4, 

19 

14 

21) 

5 

.. NC)4 

= 

139 

26 

5, 

99 

17 

43 

58 

.. KO.l 

— 

1G8 

58 

0, 

99 

17 

57 

5 

.. NOfJ 

= 

10(5 

0 


99 

18 

0 

4 

.. K07 


103 

28 


99 

18 

26 

6 

.. K08 

= 

160 

5 


Tlie results thus obtained have been applied to the formation of 
Figs. 1 and 2 (Plate), in the followdng manner : — 

Rejecting phenomena 1 and 8 as no longer concerning us, the 
triple sots of phenomena 2, 3, 4, and 5, C, 7 (see Fig. 2), are alone 
considered. Properly speaking, we should form an orthographic 
projection of the earth as supposed to be seen fi:om the sun at each- 
of the six epochs corresponding to these phenomena. ' But no error 
of importance will be introduced if we take the epochs of the two 
central passages, 3 and 0. All that will be necessary is to re- 
member that in considering accelerated or retarded ingress, the 
earth in Fig. 1 (Plate) must bo supposed rotated backwards or 
forwards respectively, through the arc due to about 12 minutes’ or 
13 minutes’ rotation respectively, while correB;^nding charges must 
be supposed applied to the earth, as seen in Fig. 2 (Plate), at the 
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corresponding ej^hs at egress. It must be remarked further that 
Figs. 1 and 2 (Plate) will be found not to correspond to the hours 
of Greenwich mean solar time, which are affixed to them, but to 
the corresponding hours of apparent solar time.* It is clear that 
the conditions of a transit have nothing to do with our horological 
arrangements, but only with the actual aspect of the earth as sup- 
posed to be seen from the sun. 

Fig. 1 (Plate), then, represents the earth as she would ^pear 
from wo sun when in the positions marked 2, 3, or 4, in Fig. 2 
(Woodcut), or in any intermediate position. In a similar way 
Fig. 2 (Plate) represents the earth as she would appear when in 
the positions 5, 6, or 7, or in any intermediate position. 

The lines wMch lie side by side across the earth’s &ce in 
Fig. 1 (Plate) represent the actual position of tho edge of the large 
circle (a b of ^g. 2), at intervals of one minute, counted with 
reference to the moment of central passage. We notice that while 
the large circle takes but about 12 m. in sweeping across the north- 
eastern hemisphere, it occupies more than 13 m. in sweeping across 
the south-western. This obviously agrees with the facte exhibited 
in Fig. 2 ; since it is clear that the nearer the earth approaches 
towards the middle of the line marked 1874, the slower is her rate 
of approach towards O. 

Considerations of precisely the same sort apply to Fig. 2 
(Plate), which will be at once understood when examined with 
retcrence to tho three positions of the earth marked 5, 6, and 7, in 
Fig. 2 (Woodcut). 

It must bo here remarked that as respects all this part of the 
inquiry there is no doubt or difficulty whatever, the calculations 
involved being of the most elementary character. But we may 
stay a moment to inquire how ter the results exhibited in Figs. 1 
and 2 (Plate) agree with those which have been obtained by the 
Astronomer Boyal ; because, although there is no difficulty in the 
work thus ter, a different method has been pursued by him in 
obtaining corresponding information. In obteining those points 
of the earth marked ''accelerated ingress,” "retarded ingress,” 
“accelerated egress,” and "retarded e^ess” in Figs. 1 and 2 
(Plate), the Astronomer Boyal has employed the terrestrial globe 
adjusted with reference to we epochs of the passage of Venus’ 
centre across the centre of the sun, the phenomena being supposed 
to be seen from the earth’s centre. This would correspond to the 
passage of the centre of the small circles, marked 1, 2, 3, &c., in Fig. 2 
(Woodcut), across a large circle midway between the circles a b 
and a b. He has assumed the position-angles at ingress and egress 
to be equal to NOl and N08. Neither the method nor the 
assumptions are strictly exact (as Mr. Airy has lumself pointed out), 

* The equation of time on December 8th is nearly 8 m. additive to mean time. 
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and no correction has been made for the equation of time. It 
seems to me questionable whether the results are quite near enough 
for practical purposes. They lie severally about 315, 920, 760, and 
230 miles from the positions I have obtained for the corre^nding 
points. These corrections seem to me to appreciably affect the 
question at issue. The following rough description of the situation 
of the four spots referred to app}'3S, however, almost as well to the 
Astronomer Boyal’s results as to mine : — 

Most accelerated ingress takes place at a spot far to the north 
of Owhyhee; most retarded ingress in a place fer to the west of 
Kerguelen’s Land and Grozet Island. Most accelerated egress 
takes place near the Antarctic continent in longitude far to the 
east of Victoria Land; most retarded egress takes place in the 
north-east of European Bussia. 

The actual longitudes and latitudes of these places I have cal- 
culated to be, in order : — 

Latitude. Longitude. 

(1) 39° 45' N. 143° 23' W. 

(2) 44 27 S 26 27 E. 

(3) 64 47 S. 114 37 W. 

(4) 62 6 N 48 22 E. 

We come now to considerations which require to be closely 
attended to, as they involve the gist of the whole matter. 

If stations (1) and (4) were identical, it is dear that an observer 
there, seeing most acederated ingress and most retarded egress, 
would observe the absolute maximum duration of transit. So if 
the stations (2^ and (3) were identical, an observer there would see 
most retarded ingress and most accelerated egress, and so observe 
the absolute rfn'nirmTn duration of transit. Or even if observers at 
stations (1) and (4) could be brought into communication by means 
of the telegraph,* as also those at (2) and (3), it would be possible 
to render avmlable the total difference of Wice 25 m. 6 s., which 
actually marks the durations of transit in 1874 considered with 
reference to the whole earth. This difference of 50 m. 1 2 s. would 
exceed more than twofold the observed difference in 1769. 

But under the actual circumstances what has to be done is to 
secure a station as near as possible to both the stations (1) and (4), 
and so situated that the sun -shall bo fairly raised above the horizon 
at the epoch of the internal contacts both at ingress and egress ; 
and the like for stations (2) and (3^. The examination of Figs. 

1 and 2 (Plate) will show that there is a difficulty in fulfilling each 
set of conditions. The point marked accelerated ingress ” is fiir 

* Nothing but the consideration of expense lenders this impossible or even 
difflonlt. 
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away on the ^nrlfftriwl hemisphere at the moment of '‘retarded 
^ress,” and vice versa. The point marked retarded ingre^ in Fig. 1 
(Plate) has moved far upwards towards the centre of the illuminated 
hemisphere at the epocn represented in Fig. 2 (Plate), that is, far 
away from the point marked “ accelerated egress.” 

It was the consideration of these circumstances which led the 
Astronomer Royal to pronounce the transit of 1874 altogether 
unfit for the purpose of observing the durations of transit, as seen 
from opposite parts of the earth’s surface. And he suggested that 
four sets of observers should bo sent to watch each of the four 
phenomena, — ^accelerated and retarded ingress and egress ; and thuit 
by determining the exact longitudes of their stations, and so (with 
the aid of exact chronometers) learning the ('.xact Greenwich time 
of each phenomenon, the transit might be I’endered available 
through the comparison of the results inter se. Clearly ihe 
elements of difficulty and the probability of error aro seriously 
increased in this method as compared with one which practically 
requires but the simple estimate of duration, and scarcely admits of 
being affected by chronometer errors. However, let us note that 
by this method an observed difierence of at the outside 24 m. 
might bo obtained ; — not more, because the sun cannot bo observal 
when too close to the horizon, and because also of the difficulty of 
finding suitable stations. 

Now let us see what can be done towards the utilization of the 
transit of 1874 by the simpler method : — 

Suppose the northernmost station taken in latitude 60"’, that is, 
along the uppermost parallel in the figure. As the whole duration 
of transit is but about four hours, and day lasts about six hours in 
this latitude on December 8, we may take a place two hours on the 
left of the central meridian in Fig. 1 (Plato), knowing that the same 
place will be (at the end of transit) two hours to the right of the 
central meridian in Fig. 2 (Plate) ; and at one epoch the sun will 
be one hour risen, on the other one hour from setting. Doing this 
wo find that the station (which lies in Siberia, not far from Lake 
Baikal) Mis in Fig. 1 (Plato) on the sixth cross-line from the 
centre, and in Fig. 2 (Plate) above the tenth cross-line. In other 
words, the transit as seen from this spot exceeds the mean by 
(6 -4- lt)i), or 164^ minutes. 

Next for the southern station. Here we have a wide choice. 
If we put our observer on Petra Island (a place probably very little 
suited for astronomical observations) we get (from Fig. 1, Plate) 
ingress retarded by 8 m., and (from Fig. 2, Plate) egress accele- 
rated by 12 m., or in all the duration of transit falls short of the 
mean by 20 m. If we take the place marked out by the Astronomer 
Royal for observing the transit of 1882, a place near Repulse Bay, 
in east longitude 105’, we get ingress retarded by 9 m. and egress 
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accelerated by 9^ m., or in all transit shortened by 18^ m. If 
we take Victoria Land, in south latitude 70° (say), and east longi- 
tude 172°, we get ingress retarded by 6 m. and egress accelerate 
by 11^ m., or in transit shortened by 17^ m. If we take 
Ender% Land, in east longitude 50°, we get ingress retarded by 
111- m. and ogress accelerated by 8^ m., or in all transit shortened 
by 20^ ni. These four southern stations, combiued with the 
northern station before considered, give a total difference of dimi- 
tion of 36^ m., 31 J m., 33^^ m., and 30^ m. respectively. Also, as 
it would not be well to trust to a single northern station, it may 
be noticed that any part of the nearly circular region extending 
from Lake Baikal to Saghalien, and from north latitude 40° to 
north latittide 00°, might be used for observing the increased dura- 
tion without important disadvantage as compared with the station 
already considered. Also, Crozet Island, Kerguelen’s Land, and 
other parts of the Antarctic continent besides those considered, give 
abbreviated transits of considerable value. Thus for Crozet Island 
the abbreviation is no loss than 17 m.; tor Kerguelen’s Land, 16 m. 
Even Macquarie Island, Iloyjil Company Island, Hobart Town, 
and parts of Now Zc'ahind, might serve as useful subsidiary stations. 

And now to compare the value of the transit of 1874 with that 
of 1882. Wo see that by the method of durations we get a dif- 
ference of more than 36 m., wliereas the maximum difference is 
50^ m. The Astronomer Royal has slio^vn that for the transit of 
1882 it is possible to take positions for observation (not by any 
means more favourable than those above considered) which give at 
tho outside a difference of duration beaiing to the maximum the 
proportion of 341 to 400. The maximum difference in the case of 
the transit of 1882 is only 32 m. 48 s., in place of 50 m. 12 s. as 
in 1874. Reducing 32 m. 48 s. in the proportion of 341 to 400, 
we obtain tho period 27 m. 57 s. in place of the difference of 
36^ m. which the most favourable situations in 1874 will give. 

If we assume that the value of a transit is not to be estimated 
according to the magnitude of the observable difference, because tho 
rate with which the planet crosses the sun’s limb is diminished in 
exactly the same proportion, and the error of observation corre- 
spondingly increased, we have the relative values of the transits of 
1874 and 1882 as 

5(H 322 

or almost exactly as 6 to 7. But this extreme result, although as 
it stands it is altogether opposed to tho theory of the utter value- 
lessness of the transit of 1874, is obtained on an assumption which 
is unsupported by evidence. Mr. Stone has shown that the forma- 
tion and breaking of the black ligament connecting Venus with the 
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sun at the true moment of internal contact is an instantaneous 
phenomenon in &yourable weather. In unfavourable weather the 
error in the observation of this phenomenon should depend rather 
on atmospheric causes — the length of the periods of atmospheric 
disturbance, and so on — than on the rate of the planet’s separation 
from the sun’s limb. If this is so, the transit of 1874 is superior 
to that of 1882 in the proportion of 36^ to 28, or more than 9 to 7. 
If the truth lies between these extremes, the transit of 1874 may 
be hiirly taken to have a value bearing to that of 1882 a pro- 
portion midway between 6 : 7 and 9:7; that is, the proportion 
of 15 : 14. ^ 

In any case no doubt can remain that the transit of 1874 is 
highly valuable, when dealt with in reference to the mode of ob- 
servation we have been considering ; and it seems clear that when 
all the difficulties and aU the sources of error involved in the 
second method are duly considered, the simple method, founded 
on observed differences of duration, is to be held altogether more 
likely to give satisffictory results. I believe, therefore, that such 
preparations as geographers are already thin^g of with reference 
to we choice of suitable southern stations for observing the transit 
of 1882 ought at once to bo undertaken in connection with the 
transit of 1874.* 


V. ON THE TEACHING OF NATUliAL SCIENCE IN 

SCHOOLS. 

By Edwin Lankesteb, M.D., F.R.S. 

AiiXHOnOH amongst educated men there is a generally accepted 
opinion that the teaching of one or more branches of natural science 
ought to be introduced into schools, there is still much indifference 
on the subject in the public mind, and no definite view of the 

* Since the above was written the subject of the coming transits has been 
considered by Mr. Stone, than whom no one is better qualified to pronounce 
authoritatively on the principles which should guide us in utilizing those pheno- 
mena. He is of opinion that observations made wiien the sun has a less elevation 
than 10^ would be altogether useh^ss. Tiiis principle enables me to considerably 
augment my estimate of the relative superiority of the transit of 1874, with 
reference to the simpler mode of observation. In fact, the only southern stations 
which had seemed suitable in 1882 must at once be rejected; and thus wo may 
say of that transit what had been said of the other, that the simpler mode fails 
totally ’’ with respect to it. On the other hand, tho value of the transit of 1874 is 
scarcely at all affected by the application of tho principle. 

'Mr. Stone considers the superiority which I have ascribed to the simpler 
method to have a real existence, but to be so slight (the values of the two m^es 
being as 6 to 5) as to be unimportant This is just; but the distinction between 
this view and the imagined total failure of the method seems not the less to 
require attention. 
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nature and extent to be given to such teaching anywhere. Anyone 
looking at the character of the human mind, and the accumulated 
knowledge resulting &om its activity, must feel that the attempt 
to educate the human being without supplying some knowledge of 
the great facts of natural science is a one-sided proceeding. It is 
clear that, without a definite knowledge of facts, the art of being 
able to talk and write about the i, or to number them, is of com- 
paratively little importance. So obviously is this the case, that at 
first sight it is a matter of wonder that the teaching of the facts of 
natural science has not been more largely introduced into schools. 
The difficulty of introducing natural science into schools is of two 
kinds. In the first place, our school system has grown up from a 
period when there was little or no natural science to teach ; com- 
mencing at a time when all knowledge was locked up in the languages 
of Grrcece and Homo, and precise science was confined to mathematics, 
those branches of culture have been universally introduced into all 
our high schools. Under these circumstances, the teaching of the 
classics and mathematics lias become a kind of institution around 
wliich the feelings of those who have been educated under their 
influence have clung as around a political system whose existence 
is regarded as the palladium of the State. Propose to add anything 
or take away anything from this system, and you are immediately 
met with the demand to look at the long list of statesmen, warriors, 
scholars, and divines who have attained distinction under its influence. 
It is vain to rejdy that these worthies might liave attained more 
distinction had they knoivn more of natunil science, or that probably 
their distinction was entirely independent of their knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. It is this feeling which meets us 
in the Universities and higher schools ; and the unhappy tendency 
of the middle class to produce a miserable copy of this teaching 
bi-ings down the sentimental objection to teaching natural science 
into the lower ranks. The only way in which this opposition can 
be overcome is by, attacking the Universities. It is here that the 
natural sciences meet with their first rebuff. A very small propor- 
tion of the vast funds appropriated for education at Oxford and 
Cambridge are given to those who pursue natural science; and, 
although public opinion has forced both our Universiti^ to bo 
more favourable to the students of the natural sciences, it is very 
questionable whether anything short of legislative interference will 
induce the University authorities to get out of the groove in which 
they have run for centuries. 

There are, however, schools which are not dependent upon the 
example of our Universities. There are the National Schools of 
England and Ireland, the British and Foreign Schools, and Girls’ 
Schools everywhere. In these schools they do not pretend to teach 
Latin or Greek, why it is difficult to understand, for if the study of 

von. VI. 2 D 
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the languages is of the value in training the mind that the 

advocates of their teaching assert, then the minds of all those vs^ho 
are not taught them must suffer, and thereby n great loss is incurred 
by the community. But let this pass, i^^me people believe in a 
male mind and a female mind, and other suljdivisioiis of mind j so 
that what is strengthening and elevating to one class of mind is 
weakening and deprt'ssiiig to another. Thus our schools, as a whole, 
lU’esent an immense variety of subjects to be taught, but all agree 
in the exclusion of natural science. The real reason, liowever, why 
natural science is not introduced into the latter class of schools is 
no sentimental love of the subjects they teach, but the difficulty of 
teaching facts. Natural science cannot be bxught by books ; and 
the whole system of schooling, except in girls’ schools whore they 
teach sewing and music, is carried on by the agency of books. To 
teach the natural sciences, recourse must be had to things ; books 
are of little or no use. Phj’sics and chemistry must be taught by 
experiments ; mineralogy and geology must be taught by si)ecimcns 
of minerals and rocks ; botany and zoology by plants and animals. 
Neither tefichers nor parents are prepared for this invasion, and the 
eonsec[uence is that little or no natural science is taught, even where 
IIk) bugbear of Latin and Greek does not exist to frigliten it away. 

At the same time, whilst these difficulties exist with regard to 
teaching natural science in our schools, the study of natural phe- 
nomena has gone on during the last century with increasing rapidity. 
The Universities of the contimmt of Europe have in almost every 
instance acknowledged the position of natural science. In France 
and in Germany this lias been remarkably the case ; and in the 
latter country so great has been Ihe progress, that she fiiirly ranks 
intellectually as first amongst the nations of the world. In England 
the ’necessity of natural knowledge for the exercise of certain pro- 
fessions, as that of the medical man and tlie engineer, has caused 
the fomadation of schools from which Imve proceeded men who 
have cultivated the natural sciences with great success. Wo are 
not, therefore, without some practical knowledge* of the beneficial 
effects produced by their study. That it may 1^ safely introduced 
into our schools without injuring other studies is obvious from the 
fiict that, when some branch of natural science has been taught in a 
school, the boys have been found not to have suffered in their know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek. The result of a limited experiment at 
Eugby has been “ that the school, as a whole, is the better for it, and 
that the scholarship is not worse.” It is also found by the examiners 
in classics at the University of London and the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, that the point of excellence attained by the 
medical student who has to study natural science is not lower than 
that of general students who do not study natural science at all. 

If this be true, then it shows us that our present system confers 
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less benefit than if the whole of onr scholars were compelled to 
study the natural sciences. This is also the experience of Germany, 
where the extensive study of natural science does not deprive her of 
classical students who may challenge the rest of the world for 
accurate criticism and profound scholarship. 

Another reason for introducir natural science into our schools 
is seen in the fact that some boys have an innate aptitude for 
acquiring the fiicts of natuial science, whilst they dislike or aro 
entirely unfitted for classics and even mathematics. In this way 
the employment of scientific facts generally throughout the schools 
of the kingdom would assuredly be the means of raising up men 
who would devote themselves to this subject, and enrich the world 
with new discoveri(!S and new applications of scientific principles. 

We may say, however, that wlmtever may bo the bent of a 
lad’s genius towards classics and mathematics, a knowledge of the 
principles of scientific inquiry would go far to correct the acknow- 
ledged defects of such education. The observation of individual 
facts, the arranging them in laws, and reasoning from the known 
to the unknown, involved in the inductive and deductive processes 
employed by the natural philosopher, could not fail to provide a 
discipline of benefit to the scholar as well as the mathematician. 

Another advantage of the cultivation of those sciences is, that it 
places the individual who studies them more closely in contact with 
the thought and experience of the age in which ho lives. All the 
great activity of hfe depends much more on the progress of tho 
natural sciences than the culture either of classical or mathematical 
knowledge ; and a man in almost every position of life is placed more 
or less at a practical disadvantage who is not acquainted with the 
principles of scientific disco vericjs. Who is there with a knowledge 
of natural science that has not been grieved to hear an eloquent 
discourse marred by ignorance of tho laws that govern the simplest 
natural phenomena ! Who that has been examined before a Com- 
mittee of the Houses of Lords or Commons, has not wondered at 
the ignorance displayed by our legislators of the commonest facta 
known to the scientific man ! Again, how many of our scientific 
witnesses bring away &om our courts of criminal justice impressions 
of tho thoroughly false estimate that advocates, jury, and judges 
take of the simplest natural facts brought before them ! 

Another reason why the principles of natural science ought to 
be universally taught, is tho fact that the daily health and life of 
mankind depend upon their obedience to the laws that govern the 
external world in which they are placed. The human body is so 
constructed that no one can understand tho nature of the laws by 
which it exists without deriving benefit therefrom. A slight know- 
ledge of the nature of the atmosphere in which we Uve, of the 
properties of heat, of the composition of materials about us, may 

2 p 2 
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freqnently bo the means of saving life. In every occupation in which 
the human being can bo employed, he must act in accordance with 
laws which have been discovered and understood by others, and 
every one must be directly benefitted by possessing such knowledge. 
To leave such a precious possession as this to the mere accident of 
a man finding out if^s value in after-life, is to play with the mercies 
of Providence, and to merit the pimishmcnt that attends the infrac- 
tion of Divine laws. 

In the last place, we may speak of the high intellf'ctual pleasure 
afforded by tliat special exercise of the mind which attends tlie 
pursuit of natural science. There is, no doubt, pleasure afforded 
in poring over the beauties of ancient poets, and satisfaction given 
in the perfectly accurate results tliat follow the solution of mathe- 
matical problems ; but we question if the gratification in cither 
case is so groat ns that of contemplating the truths of physics, 
of chemistry, or of life. Especially arc these studies ennobling in 
the highest degree when they are pursued with the feebng that all 
the great facts and phenomena of the universe are revealing the 
mind of Go<l to man. 'I'ho mind of the hmnan being who has not 
studied the great laws by which Gotl is governing and upholding 
the natural world, cannot be so capable of understanding the 
questions of man’s responsibility and relation to God as he whoso 
mind has, in the feeblest way, been led to contemplate God’s nature 
in his works. 

But supposing the point settled of the desirableness of intro- 
ducing the study of natural knowledge into our schools, to what 
extent ought we to teach it, how ought it to bo taught, and where 
are the teachers to come from ? 

With regard to the first question, a distinction ought to be 
made in the beginning as to tho object of teaching the natural 
sciences at alL On the one hand, we may teach one branch or all 
these sciences for the sake of imparting desirable knowledge to the 
mind ; or, on the other hand, we may use them with the object of 
training and strengthening the mind for action in the pursuit, 
generally, of the facts of the external world. It would not be 
impossible, we think, consistently with the time boys spend at our 
higher schools, to carry them through the chief branches of natural 
science in the course of their studies ; and especially could this be 
done if the teachers wore themselves skilled in science generally, and 
understood the relation of one subject to another. Unfortunately, 
the way in which science is pursued in England affords little chance 
at present of our seeing a body of skilled t^hers who, whilst they 
could take a class successfully through one branch of subjects, 
should understand their relation and bearing to another class of 
subjects. The only profession that could supply this class of men 
is the medical ; but then the man thus ^ucated and fitted for 
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teaching, would mako a much handsomer income by the practice 
of medicine than anything he could get by teaching science in 
schools. At the same time, it might be worth the while of some 
of our better schools to tempt men tlms educated, by bettor salaries 
than are given to ordinary school teachers, to enter upon such a 
comso of instruction. 

By commencing the teaching with boys ten or eleven years old, 
they might be carried through the elements of all the natural sciences 
in a scheme like the following : — 

First year : Experimental physics, embracing the laws of sound, 
heat, Hght, electricity, and the elements of mechanics. 

Second year : Chemistry, embracing more especially the metallic 
elements, and a knowledges of the forms and comjxssition of minerals. 

Third year : The chemistry of the organic elements, and the 
consideration of those com2)Ounda which enter into the constitution 
of jdants and animals. 

Fourth y(5jir ; The stnxcture and physiology of plants, with the 
principles of systematic botany. 

Fifth year : Comparative anatomy, and the general principles of 
zoology, and the pliysiology of the lower animals. 

Sixth year : Ilunmn physiology, and anthropology. 

This com’so of study might easily bo varied, according to the 
judgment of the teacher ; and the organic sciences might even be 
introduced from the commencement. 

Such a plan as this could only be piirsuod with able instructors, 
and when ample time is given to acquire the knowledge imparted. 
It would be quite imjiossiblo to airry it out where only two or three 
hours a week are given to natural sciences. Five or six hours a 
week, for eight or nine months in the year, would bo the least 
tlmt would bo required for such a course as the above. 

This is one of tlie greatest difficulties ex)nncclal with the 
working of natural science classes in schools, that none of the old 
masters are prepired to afford a sufficient amomit of time for any- 
thing hke giving a satisfactory amount of instruction. The 
writer once asked the master of a large school if his pupils wore 
taught natural science, to which ho answered, O yes ! wo teach all 
the natural sciences. “ In what way?” it was askal, and the answer 
was, that an occasional course of lectures was delivered by dis- 
tingiiished professors from the neighbouring city. This gentleman 
would have been greatly surprised if a schoolmaster' teaching the 
natural sciences were to propose to teach Latin and Greek by 
occasional courses of lectures. This is a fundamental error, if 
possible to be got rid of from the minds of men educated in dawains 
and mathematics. They all regard natural science as an amusement^ 
as something to bo encouraged by way of relaxation in leisure 
hours, but never as the serious business of life. Until this notion 
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is thoroughly eradicated from the minds of our teachers, little or no 
progress will be made in the teaching of natural sciences. 

But suppose we have only two or three hours a week to give to 
this kind of teaching, the question comes, What is the best use 
that can be made of them? Provided a competent teacher can 
be found, we have little doubt as to what subjects would bo found 
most useful and advantageous. Wlien the object is to give the 
mind a training in the principles of inductive science, there is no 
branch of knowledge more ht for this purpose than chemistry. 
The facts which it comprises are most varied, whilst their combi- 
nation and arrangement admit of almost mathematical accuracy. 
The processes of observation and reasoning are called forth, whilst 
the experimouts which m\ist necessarily be performed excite the 
interest of the pupil to the highest degree. The fiicts when 
acquired are of the utmost practical utility. Th(^y lie at the 
foundation of most of the practical arts of life, and are the founda- 
tion of the higher sciences of vegetable and animal physiology. 
At the same time, care must be taken to place this science on its 
right footing. The pupils themselves should be made to perform 
the ex])criments. To teach chemistry by mere lectures with cx- 
perinaents is a defective method. To teach it by books without 
experiments is worse than useless. 

There is another subject so daily useful, so important, that 
although not to be placed by the side of chemistry as a training 
science, it nevertheless demands the earliest attention, and that is 
human physiology. The information conveyed in this branch of 
knowledge is so individually valuable, that wo think it might be 
successfully shown that no advantage obtained by any other kind 
of knowledge is so directly beneficial to mankind. It may no 
doubt be objected tliat physiology presents some of the most difficult 
problems tliat can be mastered by the human mind, and that as it 
is the last science that we have recommended to bo taught in 
schools, under no circumstances ought it to be the first. It is no 
doubt true that it is better, where time can be given to the inor- 
ganic sciences, that they should precede physiology; but when it 
becomes a question about which of the sciences it is most beneficial 
to know ^mething, then we have no hesitation in placing human phy- 
siology first. Nor is this science so difficult to teach as its complex 
problems would lead philosophers to think. Every pupil has in his 
own ^dy the means of performing experiments, and can watch the 
functions which it is the province of physiology to teach. It is not 
proposed to teach physiology on account of its satisfiictorily dovelop- 
ing mental processes, but on accoimt of its principal facts being 
necessary to be known in order to preserve health and save life. 
The great bulk of even edumted people have little idea of the 
immense destruction of life that takes place every year through our 
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ignorance of the most ordinary laws that regulate human life. The 
rudiments of physiology could not be taught in nine-tenths of the 
schools of Great Britain without rebuking the disregard paid to its 
laws in the ventilation of rooms, the distribution of the hours of 
study and relaxation, the conduct >f exercises, and a hundred other 
points connected with health. The homes of the poor and middle 
classes of this country are the constant sources of diseose and death, 
not because of poverty or injudicious economy, but from sheer igno- 
rance of the simplest laws by which God provides for the health 
and life of his creatures. The whole country is full of mourning 
for those who are stricken down with fevers and other contagious 
diseases, with scrofula and consumption, yet it can bo demonstrated 
that the larger proportion of these disea.ses could bo prevented 
by a knowledge of the provontible causes of disease and death. 
To defer teaching this subject till it can be taTighfc at some distant 
time after school-days are over, is to forego one of th(! greatest advan- 
tage.s that can bo conferred in teacihing the natural sciences at all. 
This subject is seldom taught, and to no class completely^ except to 
the mwlicul profession ; and although they have done nobly in urging 
upon the public mind the neex^ssity of sanitary legislation arising 
out of their physiological studies, there is no public opinion to 
sustain sanihiry law. Our legislators, our clergymen, our judges, 
our vestrymen, our electors, our peoide, are alike ignorant of tho 
structure and functions of tho bodu-s they live in, and disease and 
death stalk through the land from year to year with undiminished 
strides. The great hope of the sanitary reformer lies in the intro- 
duetion into schools of tho teaching such an amount of physiological 
knowledge as would form a imblic oj>iuion that would second the 
etibrts of tho Legislature to secure for tho people of England houses 
and homes free from the easily prevontiblo causes of disease and 
death. 

But, dwelling on this subject for a little, let us suppose that no 
effort is made in a school to introduce natural science as a means of 
training the intellect of the scholar ; has not physiology a higher 
claim to attention than most of the subjects introduced into reading 
lessons? The favourite subjects for such exercises are history, 
geography, and natural history. Such reading is extensively 
introduced into our lower schools and into girls’ schools. Everybody 
is agreed that children must read aboiit something; and if this is 
the case, why should they not read about tho structure of their own 
bodies and the functions on which their life depends ? Surely it 
would be as well that the time for reading should be occupied in 
an account of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood or 
Jenner’s more important discovery of tho prevention of small-pox 
by vaccination, as on the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar or 
the discovery of America by Columbus. Even the inveterate pre- 
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judico of those who think that nothing can bo taught without the 
aid of books might be thus accommodated, and books on Physiology 
pointed out that might be read in schools, whether boys or girls are 
taught in these schools. 

From what wo have said, it will be seen how difficult it is to 
introduce the subject of natural science at all into schools. Where 
an individual teacher secs the importance of the subject it can 
always be introduced, but where there is indifference on the part of 
the teacher there is no pressure from without. Wo may say confi- 
dently tliat with regard to the success of any school, from a dame’s 
school to an upper school or a University, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to parents whether they teach natural knowledge or 
not. Hence we are driven to seek some power extcrmil to our 
whole .scholastic system. There is no doubt our Universities 
possess this power. In a Itoport recently published by the House 
of Commons * it is stated that, “ although no more than 35 per cent, 
even of the boys at our grt'at public schools proceed to the University, 
and at the majority of schools a still smaller proportion, yet the 
curriculum of a public school course is almost exclusively prepared 
with reference to the requirements of the Universities and the 
rewards for proficiency that they offer.” If this b© the fact, it is 
then obvious that our Universities are really obstructive of the 
increasing intelligence of the ago; and however much they are 
cultivating the “ sweetness ” of our youth, they cannot be said to 
increase their “ light.” This obstructive influence is felt not only 
in the higher schools, hut in all educational establishments whore 
English is spoken. The one great drawback to teaching natural 
science in the colleges of the United States of Amt'rica is the example 
of the English Universities. Kecently, in one of the largest Dis- 
senting colleges in l^higland the most feasible way of reducing the 
expenditure of the institution was in diminishing the modicum of 
teaching that luxd previously been attempted in natural science. 
The late j)rincipal of the Liverpool Collegiate Institute, when 
desirous of introducing natural science teaching into the school, 
was jilainly told by the merchants of Liverpool that they only 
wished him to teach those branches of knowledge to their sons by 
which he had gained his own eminence. It seems very clear then 
that one great object to be kept in view in introducing natural 
science into education is to change the policy of those who rule in 
our Universities. 

At the same time there are some cheering signs of movement 
both in our English Universities and in our jmblic schools. At 
Oxford, Christchurch has opened a very complete chemical laboratory. 

* Beport of a Committee appointed by tlie Council of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science to consider the best moans fur promoting Scientific 
Kdneation in Scliools. 1868, 
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Although there is little teaching of natural science in the colleges, 
Christchurch gives annually a junior studentship, Magdalen College 
a demy-ship, and Merton College a post-mastership for these subjects. 
There is al^ a scholarship founded by Miss Brackenbury at Balhol 
College for natural science ; and another lady. Miss Burdett Coutts, 
has founded a geological scholarship for University graduates. There 
is also the Badcliile travelling fellowship given to candidates who, 
having taken a first-class in ..atural science, are preparing for the 
practice of the medical profession. At Christchurch also there 
are two Lee’s readerships in natural science, and recently fellowships 
have been given at Morton, Queen’s, and Pembroke, for the same 
subject. 

At Cambridge there is a natmral science tripos, but little 
encouragement is afibrded by the colleges for its study. There 
arc scholarships at King’s, Cains, Sidney-Sussex, St. John’s, and 
Downing. The latter college has recently given a fellowship for 
natural science, and Trinity College has appointed a lecturer on 
the same subject. At St. John’s there is a cliemical lectiuer and 
laboratory. In reference to Cambridge, the rqjort above referred 
to says, “At present public opinion in the University does not 
reckon scientific distinction as on a par with mathematical or 
classical ; hence the progress of the subject seems enclosed in this 
inevitable circle, — tlie ablest men do not study natural science 
because no rewards are given to it, and no rewards are given for it 
because the aldcst men do not study it.” The great question for 
the consideration of the peoido of England to wliom these Univer- 
sities belong, is. How is this vicious circle to be broken ? In 
Cambridge there are also lectures on various branches of natural 
science adapted to a medical education. 

The London University requhes a certain amount of elementary 
knowledge of natural science in its matriculation examinations, 
which is classed under the heads of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, o2)tics, and chemistry. At the 
examination for B.A., a further knowlalge of astronomy and animal 
physiology is required. The London University also gives degrees 
in science, and there is a B.Sc. degree, and two years after a D.Sc. 
is granted. 

The College of Preceptors gives an honorary fellowship, for 
which one branch of science, either chemistry, natural history, or 
physiology, is required. 

The Agricultural College at Cirencester has fifty pupils, who 
are engaged entirely in tlio study of natural science. There are pro- 
fessorships of geology, botany, chemistry, agriculture, and physics. 

Amongst our high schools a beginning to teach natural science 
has taken place. At liugby there are lectures on mechanics, geology, 
and botany, and these form part of the regular school course. A 
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Natnial History Society has also been established at Kngby, to 
which the senior scholars are permitted to belong, the Transactions 
of which are before us, containing reports of papers and meetings 
held during the year 1868. 

Natural science is encouraged at Harrow by a voluntary exami- 
nation, to which all the boys are invited, and they are placed 
according io their merits. There is no systematic teaching, but 
many of the boys make great attainments in science, and some of 
them have already distinguished themselves in the scientific world. 
There is also a Scientific Society at Harrow, which meets at fixed 
periods under the presidency of one of the masters. A museum has 
been formed, and the masters speak highly of its beneficial influence 
in the training of the boys. At the International College at Spring 
Grove, the natural sciences are made a part of the general training 
of the boys. Competent masters have been appointed to teach these 
branches of science, and Dr. Schmitz, the intelligent head-master of 
the school, speaks very confidently of the success of the plan. 

Intermittent attempts have been nuide to teach natural science 
in various other schools throughout the kingdom, but the want of 
determination in the masters and encouragement on the part of 
parents very often lead to the entire abandonment ^ any sustained 
efforts to proceed in this course. There seems little doubt that 
if young men of scientific tastes would fit themselves to become 
teachers in schools without applying themselves to the practice of 
^me profession, they would find ample employment for their abihty 
in tuition. They must, however, be prepared to insist on their 
own terms, and times and methods of teacliing, as the condition of 
mind of the majority of those who undertake to* teach tho young, 
whether male or female, is utterly blank as to tho nature, value, or 
methods of teaching any branch of natural knowledge. 

VI. THE PRE-HISTOmC ANTIQUITIES OF AND 
AROUND LOUGH GUR. 

By Peofessok Hakkness, F.R.S. 

{With a Shetch-Majp.) 

At the distence of about 3 miles north of the town of Bruif, Co. 
Limerick, is an ine^larly formed sheet of water known as Lough 
Gur. ^ Including its islands and the district immediately surrounding 
it, this lake has been one of the most prolific sources of pre-historie 
remains in Ireland. 

^ Near its margins there are several stone, and stone and earth 
circl^, and from the abundance of remains of this character the 
lake has derived its name, which is, according to the statement of 
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Mr. John Fitzgerald, who is resident near it and who has a thorough 
knowledge of the Irish language^ a corruption of Lough Cirgor, or 
the lake of the stone drclea 

The most perfect of these circles is near the west side of the 
lake and close to Grange Cottage. This owes its perfection to 
Mr. John Fitzgerald, who has preserved it with most zealous care, 
and whose great interest in the pre-historic remains of the neigh- 
bourhood of Lough Gur has enabled him to recognize every spot 
near its margins where relic of this kind occur. 

This fine circle is about 150 feet in diameter.* Internally it 
is made up of largo blocks of conglomerate and limestone, the 
former being generally of greater size than the latter, and one of 
which, on the north-east side of the circle, is about 9 feet high, 
by 4 feet in thickness, and 6 feet in breadth. There are about 
sixty of these upright blocks of conglomerate and limestone, and 
these make up the inner portion of the circle. 

Outside this circle of stones, and supported by it, is an earthen 
rampart, which at its crest is alraut 9 feet higher than the ground 
surrounding it. This rampart has a gentle curve outwards, except 
at one spot, and its base is about 34 feet wide. On the E.N.E. 
side of the circle a passage has recently been discovered by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, leading into the enclosed portion. This passage, which 
is about 2 feet wide, has the sides lined with flagstones. The 
area within the circle is considerably higher than the surfiice of 
the ground which surrounds it, and this area has been raised by 
artifhiial moans, its level being less than 4 foot below the crest of 
the rara-[)art. 

A short distance northwards from this fine circle the remains 
of another are seen. This second one is entirely composed of blocks 
of stone. An old road runs through the western side of this second 
circle, the portions which remain are, however, sufficient to aflbrd a 
knowledge of its original size. Its diameter is larger than the fine 
stone and earth circle at Grange Cottage, being 170 feet. Almost 
immediately adjoining this larger imperfect circle, and on its N.E. 
side, there is another, which is also composed solely of blocks of 
stone. This is a small circle, and is stiU very perfect. It consists 
of fourteen large irregularly shaped masses of rock, whiclj have a 
squarer outline than the blocks forming the other circles. The 
diameter of this circle is only 65 feet. 

A short distance N.W. of these three circles, and in a field 
adjoining tlie Limerick high-road, there are other traces of pre- 
historic remains. These occur in the form of a few large blocks of 
stone arranged in a double row. They may have originally formed 

* For this, and tho othor measurements of the pre-historic romains around 
Lough (jrur, 1 am indebted to Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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the western side of the largo imperfect circle, having been removed 
from thence when the road was being made. There is also in the 
same field a large cnj^shapod depression about 210 paces in diameter, 
but whether this is a natural or an artificial production there is not 
sufficient evidence at present to determine. 

The eastern side of Lough Gur is margined by a very irregular 
outline, and the surface here is much bolder tlian on the western 
shore. Before the surface of the waters of the lake was reduced to 
its present level, a largo island, about Imlf the size of the lake, 
occupied the eastern side. This was, however, separated from the 
mainland only by shallow water in a narrow channel and boggy 
ground ; it now forms a peninsula, and is known as Knockadoon Hill, 
the summit of which rises alxmt 200 feet above the level of the lake, 
and the sides of which exhibit several bold rocky oscar 2 )nionts. 

On the west side of Knockadoon, alx)ut 34 perches from the 
border of the lake, another stone and earth circle is seen. This, 
which is alx)ut 90 feet in diameter, is made up of a double ring of 
upright flaggy limestone blocks which have been obtaincid in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and which, when contrasted with the 
blocks forming the circles on the western side of the lak(^, are of 
small size. The interval Ixftween the outer and the inner row 
of flagstones is about 4 feet. The flags, as in the case of the largo 
stone and earth circle at Grange Cottage, are jdactHl very near each 
other, and the interval between the two rows is partially tillcMl in 
with earth. Inside this circle .are several detached blocks of rock 
of comparatively small pro 2 )ortions. 

Another double stone circle filhid in with earth occurs on the 
south side of Itnockadoon, about 15 perc-hos from the shorn of 
the lake. This is somewhat smaller in size lhan the one just 
alluded to. It also has sev<‘ral d«itached blocks in the area enclosed 
by it. One of these, near the N.K. side, is a flaggy mass placed on 
its end in the ground, and being alx>nt 3 feet high, forms a small 
monolith. The antiquity of this monolith is well indicated by tho 
weathered state of its surface, which is deeply eroded by atmosj)hpric 
action. Mr. Bay, F.S.A., JNlr. Fitzgerald, and myself o])ened the 
ground immediately west of this monolith, and at the depth of 
httle more than a foot from the surface discovered human Ixines. 
Those consisted of fragments of ribs, fragments of bones of tho 
arms, a nearly perfect lower jaw, a portion of tho upper jaw, tho 
frontal and parietal bones of the skull very nearly entire, with tho 
temporal and ocx;ipital bones in a less perfect state. Those bones 
had belonged all to one individual, a young person of from six to 

eisht "vears of a"0. Tho hsm, of the hcwl e^hthW featoea ef m 
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which is very obtuse, being 143° and the relation of the condyle 
to the coronoid process, winch ege much removed from each other, 
giving to the hind portion of the jaw a form which belongs to a 
very aged individual, or to that of an infant, rather than a young 
person. The upper jaw is very prognathic in its outline ; and this 
circumstance may have liad some influence in giving to the lower 
jaw its singidar modifications. 

The form of the skull is strongly platybregmate, being broad 
and short, with the upper po. ion singularly flattened. Its ^eatest 


Human Skull and Lower Jaw, discovcrc’d near Monolith, Lough Cur. 

length is about 6 J inches ; and its greatest breadth, which- is from 
the centre of tlio parietal bones, is about inches. The width of 
the frontal bone is about 4l\ inches ; and the circumference of the 
skull measured from the frontal sinus by the juncture of the sagittal 
with the occipital suture is about 18 inches. The frontal bone is 
peculiar in form. A lino drawn along its ascending portion, and 
meeting another drawn along the flat upper surface of the skull, 
would form a right angle. The asemuling portion of the frontal 
bone is about 1^ iiudi high, and, carving rapidly over upwards for 
about an inch, meets the flattened surface of the head. The orbits 
have the upper portions small, with a very rounded outline. The 
bones of the skull are also very thin. 

With these human bones a small fragment of the antler of a 
stag, about inch long and ^ of an inch in breadth, was found. 
Surroiinding the monolith which marked tliis burial-place was a 
rude circle of small stones, about 8 feet in diameter. 

A few yards west from the monolith in this circle, is a small 
patch, enclosed, also by a rude ring of small stones. This Jaas an 
elevation of about 9 inches above the ordinary level of the surfiice, 
continued within this stone and earth circle. On opening this 
patch, and at the distance of about 18 inches beneath the surfiice 
a stone cist was discovered. The sides of the cist were composed 
of limestone flags, and the ends were also formed of the same 
materials. A flag of the same kind also covered the cist. This 
covering did not however extend over the whole of the chamber 
formed by the flags, the portion in which the lower extremities 
had reposed was uncovered. This, however, may have resulted from 
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stones breaking the lid, as above the cist several pieces of rock were 
found. The lower portion of the cist was formed of small portions 
of flaggy limestones, wliich had oeeu arranged with considerable 
care, in the form of a pavement when the cist was being made. 

^veral fragments of human bones were met with in this cist. 
These consisted of fiagments of ribs, a portion of a femur, two os 
calces, a portion of a lower jaw, and other fragments. The portion 
of the lower jaw had appertained to a young person of from six to 
eight years of age, and one of the os calces seems referable to the 
same individual. The other os calcis appeara to have belonged to a 
nearly, if not quite, full-grown 2 ici'son ; and the fiagment of the 
^emur, which had the epiphyses fully united, seems also to have 
formed part of the skeleton of an adult. The length and thickness 
of the thigh bone when compared with the corresponding bone of 
the skeleton of a modern full grown individual indicate a person of 
small stature. 

The length of the cist also points out the small^sizo of the body 
which had occupied it. This was not more tlian 4 feet 2 inches 
long ; and as its depth did not exceed 18 inches, it is not probable 
that the body was buried in a crouching position. 

The remains in this cist had been to some extent disturbed ; but 
this had resulted from the burrowing of rabbits, the bones of which 
were found along with the human remains. Associated with these 
there occurred also fragments of the bones of swine. A portion of 
the right side of the upper jaw of this animal contained in the cist 
exhibited the last molar tooth, which was of a large size. The 
condition of this fragment indicated that it had long been buried ; 
its state being similar to that of the human bones, and altogetlier 
different from the rabbits’ bones, which have a very recent asjKXjt. 

Among the bony fragments of this cist were two upper incisor 
human teeth of rather a large size, and having the cutting surfaces 
considerably worn. 

The two bodies in this stone and earth circle seem to have been 
placed originally in a north and south direction, the heads being 
towards the latter. 

It would be premature, from these human remains, to draw any 
general, conclusions as to the characters of the race which at an 
early, period inhabited the shores of Lough Gur ; and which buried 
its dead within the circles so abundant near this lake. Further, 
evidence will probably be obtained from some of the other circles. 
So fer, however, as these human remains enable us to judge, they tell 
us of a broad-headed people, with small eyes and of short stature, 
approximating more nearly to the present Fins and Laps than to 
any other race of men. And this circumstance is in accordance with 
many of the conclusions which have been arrived at concerning 
the pre-historic races of other countries. 
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Another small stone and earth circle occurs on the east side of 
KnockadoOn Hill, at the distance of about 60 perches to the N.E, of 
the one just referred to. This, however, is in an imperfect condition. 

Below the circle from whence the human remains were ob- 
tained, and to the west of this, about 35 perches, on the margin of 
tho lake, there are several irregular-shaped small patches of ground 
enclosed by blocks of rock. One of these, which has an oblong 
form, is about 30 feet long by 18 broad. These enclosures occur 
in a small dell. They are tl . results of human labour, and have 
probably surrounded the huts of the ancient inhabitants of this 
shore of Lough Gur. 

At the distance of about half-a-mile N.E. from Knockadoon 
Hill, on the farm of BallycuUon, a very largo stone and earth circle 
is seen. It is about 155 feet in diameter ; and this circle, both on 
its outer and its inner side, is composed of large upright blocks 
having earth in the interspace, the width of the circle being about 
14 feet. In size this circle slightly exceeds the very perfect one 
at Grange Cottage. It is not, however, in so good a state of pre- 
servation, and has an earth fonas intersecting it. It encloses witliin 
it another circle of the same character, which is about 49 feet in 
diameter, and which occupies a central position in the area em- 
braced by tho larger circle. 

A few yards beyond the southern margin of the large circle 
another small one occurs. Its diameter is 35 feet ; it is com- 
posed of flagstones, which touch each other.* The area enclosed 
by this cfrcle is raised to the height of about 3 feet above the 
surface of the adjoining ground. In this circumstance this small 
circle is analogous to the large one at Grange Cottage. The 
elevation of its interior has probably resulted from the falling down 
of a tumulus enclosed by the ring of flagstones. In the case of the 
raising of the level in the large circle several tumuli may have com- 
bined to produce this. In some instances these tumuli have pro- 
bably fallen down from natural causes, but in many cases they mve 
been destroyed by the hand of man under the impression that beneath 
them were buried hidden treasures. 

That these several stones, and stone and earth circles near 
Lough Gur enclosed the places of sepulture of an early ^race is 
rendered probable, not only by the occurrence of human bones in 
them, but also by the circumstance that similar circles, which are 
found in other countries, afford evidence supporting the aamg 
inference. Local traditions have assigned them to a very different 
origin. By some they are regarded as Druid Temples ; but 
mode of ^posing of their origin is of recent introduction into 
Ireland, and in general tho peasantry look upon them as ancient 
fortifications. None of them bear a name indicative of a burial- 
place, and as there arc no ideas prevalent that such is their nature. 
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they have probably belonged to a race of men antecedent to that 
from 'whence the Celtic population of Ireland has had its origin. 

In a field a short distance to the north of the circles of Bally- 
cnllen, many stone cists containing hiiman bones have been found. 
In this field there are at present no remains of circles. It is, how- 
ever, probable that these did formerly here exist, and that their 
stones have been taken away for building cottages, several of which 
are near this spot. 

Besides circles of stone, and of stone and earth, iJie neighbour- 
hood of Lough (xiir also contains the remains of Cromlechs. One 
of those is seen on the south side of the lake, at the distance of 
about a third of a mile E.N.E. of Holycross, which is on the 
Limerick high-road ; and two others occur at the distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile south of this spot. These Cromlechs are 
locally known as " Giants’ Graves.” 

On the south-east side of Lough Gur, a short distance from 
the ruin known as Black Castle, there is a stone cist of conf iderablo 
size made up of largo slabs of flaggy limestone. This, which is also 
known as a giant’s grave, is 16 feet 8 inch, in length, 5 feet 5 inch, 
wide, and 2 feet 2 inch. Hgh. Its covering still to a considerable 
extent remains, and consists of large heavy limestone flags. The 
object for which this was designed was most probably like that of 
the cromleclis, namely, for a place of sepulture.* 

There is also on the western side of Lough Gur, near Grange, 
a very fine monolith; It consists of a mass of conglomerate, and is 
about 12 feet high by 7 feet broad, and from 3. to 4 feet in width. 
Its north-west side is flat, but its other sides are irregidar in shape. 
It leans soiu(iwhat towards the S.E., and on this side, close to its 
base, the limestone is seen in situ. There are no carvings nor 
marlcs of any kind visible on this mouohth. 

The numerous stone erections already referred to do not exhaust 
the pre-historic remains of the neighbourhood of Lough Gur. On 
the summit of Ivnockfennell, a hill which rises above the northern 
shores of the lake, there are traces of a building made of largo flat 
blocks of stone which had a circular outline, the diameter of which 
is about 42 paces. Ti'accs of similar erections, which are even more 
dlstincl than that of Knockfennell, can also be seen on the summit 
of anotlier bill, which is on the eastern side of a bog between this 
loiW and Knockadoon. Here two circular stone erections can be 
'Cue pvsAvsiV vA vAdcYv is 142 feet in (hameter. 


*iin nmny othorH of the seme kind, 

«^?i of * Ohraintie, or of the bo«l8 of Diormaid 

Triih helongs to the mythical period of 
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It consists of a wall in some portions about 4 feet in height 
and about 11 feet in thickness, composed of large masses of rock &d 
regularly one upon the other, and in the interior backed up by a 
great accumulation of smaller broken fagments of limestone ; the 
latter being probably designed to produce a level surface immediately 
within the wall, ^e omer circular erection, which is only a short 
distance from the one just alluded to, has a diameter of 138 feet, 
and is in a less perfect state. 

These circular erections ol stone, which occur on the hill-tops over- 
looking Lough Giur, have no mortar in connection ivith them. They 
appear to have been of the same character as tho Staigne Fort in the 
Co. Kerry, and they probably formed strongholds. The positions in 
which they have been placed near Lough Gur have great natural capa- 
bilities for defence, and afford views over a large tract of country. 

Although the race which erected the circular stone strongholds 
seems to have liad no knowledge of the use of mortar, tho builders 
of these strongholds appear to bo referable to a period more recent 
than the constructors of the circles and other sepulchral remains 
which have been previously referred to. 

Kcsides tho numerous pre-historic remains which occur in tho 
neighbourhood of Lough Gur, the lake itself also affords objects of 
antiquity of a similar character. Around Garrets Island, which is 
near the centre of the lake, and particularly towards its southern 
side, are to be seen mairy upright piles, especially when the surface 
of the lake is low. Garrets Island it^lf seems to be an artificial 
production, for the surface of it, which is only slightly elevated 
above that of the lake, is made up of broken fragments of rock, and 
these fragments are likewise seen extending from its shores into tho 
water of the lake. Previous to the lowering of the lake’s surface, 
which took place alx)ut thirty years ago, a large part of this island 
was under water ; the only portion at tliat time visible was occupied 
by the ruins of a small castle or tower, which had probably been 
built by one of the Earls of Desmond. It is doubtful whether even 
this portion is not an artificial production ; but in consequence of 
the rubbish from the fiillcn walls of this building, the sur&ce which 
supports it cannot be seen, and there are circumstances connected 
with it which lead to the conclusion that it is not a natural Sur&ce, 

At the time when the level of the lake was lowered, and the 
area of the island increased, the land laid bare was found to be 
covered with an enormous accumulation of bones. More than a 
hundred cart-loads of these bones were removed and sold to the 
dealers in such articles. For many years subsequent to the lowerin g 
of the Burfiice of the lake, this spot continued to be a very prolific 
source of bones, for during the potato fiunine, the poor of the town 
of Bmff, when the water was low, obtained a scanty livelihood by 
collecting and selling bon^ from this locality. 

VOIi. VI. 2 B 
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The bones procured here consisted of the remains of Bos longi- 
fronSy tile hea^ of which almost all exhibited a fractured front, 
produced by the blow which had killed thorn. Bones of the pig 
and goat were also found, the heads of which were likewise marked 
by broken frontal portions. Together with these were the bones 
and antlers of the stag, and some skulls, jaws, and other bones of a 
dog of a largo size, and with an elongated muzzle. These dogs 
seem to have belonged to a race which was the progenitor of the 
now extinct rough-mired Irish greyhound. A few human remains 
were found along with the other bones. Some of these consisted 
of lower jaws, generally of a large size, and a heavy outline. 

B(^des bones, this island has been a ve^ prolific source of stone 
implements in the form of polished celts. It has also yielded great 

S mtities of bone pins and piercers. Stone discs about 3 inches in 
meter and ^ an inch in tiiickness, beautifully rounded in outline, 
and with finely smoothed sur&ces, have also been among its pro- 
ducts. Similar discs have been obtained in other parts of Ireland 
in connection with Crannoges. For what purpose they served it is 
« difficult to conceive, and nothing analogous to them has been found 
among the remains of the pile-dwellings of Switzerland. 

Judging from its nature and the character of the several kinds 
of remains which Garrets Island has afforded, there is every reason 
for concluding that this island is the relic of a large Crannoge. 
History contains no authentic records of this, although some of the 
Irish Crannoges were occupied so late as the seventeenth century. 

The portion of country around Lough Gur had been long in 
possession of the Desmonds before their forfeiture in the reign of 
Elizabeth; and the occupation of the Lough Gur crannoge must 
have been antecedent to the Desmond possession. That this cran- 
noge of Lough Gur is of an ancient date, is proved by the imple- 
ments which have been derived from it. Very few iron weapons 
have been obtained in it. Bronze celts of either the socketed or 
winged type, are rare in connection with it. The earlier and 
simpler form of bronze celt has been more frequently procured from 
it ; and pure copper celts, the earliest form of metal, implements 
have been among the pr^ucts of this Grannogp. These copper 
celts ore of a ruder type than tho earliest form of bronze weapons 
of the same character, and in outline they approximate more nearly 
to the antecedent stone celts. 

It is, however, for stone implements that the Crannoge of Lough 
Gttr is fiunous, and of these many may be seen in the Museum 
of the Boyal Irish Academy, in some of the public museums of 
England, and also in several private collections. 
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THE POLAR WORLD.* 

The distribution of animal ar vegetable life upon the surface of 
our globo is regulated, with remarkable exactness, by the quantity 
of sunshine which £ills upon each parallel of latitude. In other 
words, the measure of solar energy which, as luminous, or calorific, 
or chemical force — to say nothing of electrical power — becomes 
active upon any spot of Earth, determines, not merely the life 
which shall exist upon that spot, but the variety of that life, be it 
vegetable or animal. 

In the tropics, where 

“ The long sunny lapse of ft summer-day’s light 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender,” 

quickens the circulation of those fluids which are the life-stream 
of plant and animal alike, we find an exuberance of vitality. The 
vegetable world assumes a gigantic character, and bursts into 
flowers and fruits, in which nature’s chemistry has produced the 
deepest dyes and the most luscious juices. The animal world also 
revels in an excess of life, and every passion is stimulated to the 
utmost by the influence of radiant forces, which are the beginning 
and the end of organized being. There men are 

“ Souls tnado of fire, nnd children of tlio sun 
With whom revongo is virtue.” 

In the temperate zones all nature assumes a milder aspect ; trees 
and shrubs, flowers and fruits, animals and man, are in the enjoy- 
ment of a more subdued existence ; and every phenomenon, whether 
physical or physiological, is mark^ by the weaker influence of the’ 
solar power. As we advance towards the arctic or antarctic zones we 
find a gradual decline in the manifestations of vital power, and every 
organized creation assumes a peculiar character, which strikingly 
marks the struggle for existence under the difficulties of a dimtnish- 
ing quantity of light and heat. At last we arrive at a region 
where vegetable life appears limited to the reindeer-moss, and 
nnimal existence is restricted to such creatures as can make a snow 
cave their home, and support the heat necessary for life, by gorging 
themselves with fuel, in the shape of masses of fat, wawed into 
their stomachs with large draughts of animal oil. 

♦ * Tho Polar World ; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctio 
and Antarctic Regions of the Globe/ By Dr* G. Hartwig. Longmans, Green, 
86 Co. 1869 . 

2 B 2 
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* The Polar World ; a Pwiilar Description of Man and Nature 
in the Arctic and Antarctic il^^ons of the Globe,* is devoted to a 
full consideration of those cheerless regions near the poles of our 
Earth, and the conditions of exist^ce vrithin their ice-bound circles. 
The frigid zone of the northern hemisphere is strikingly cut off 
from the temperate regions by belts of forest. We have a zone of 
evergreen coniferfle, which gradually shades off towards the north 
into a treeless waste. These wastes, known as ‘‘ barrens ’* in North 
America and *‘tundri” in Bussia, are produced by the ice-cold 
winds which sweep unchecked over the islands or the flat coasts 
of the Polar Ocean, and for miles and miles compel even the hardiest 
plant to crouch l^fore tho blast and creep along the ground. 
These “ tundri ’* represent in a striking manner the peculiar phe- 
nomena of arctic life. In the winter an awful silence, interrupted 
only by the melancholy hoot of a snow owl or by the yelp of a 
hungry fox, reigns supreme over this vast expanse. But during 
this period of frigid repose, nature has been garnering her stores, 
4nd with the awakening spring she pours over air and sea and land 
a teeming luxuriance of me, which draws foom the south an army 
of destroyers. Eagles and hawks follow the traces of the nata- 
torial and strand birds ; troops of ptarmigans roam among the stimted 
bushes ; and when the sun shines, the finch or tho snow-bunting 
warbles his merry note. While thus the warmth of summer 
attracts hosts of migrating birds to the arctic wildernesses, shoals 
of salmon and sturgeons enter the rivers, in obedience to the 
instinct that forces them to quit tho seas and to swim upwards, for 
the purpose of depositing their spawn in the tranquil sweet waters 
of the stream or lake. About this time, also, the reindeer leaves tho 
forest to feed on the herbs and lichens of the tundra, and to seek 
along the shores, fanned by the cooled sea-breeze, some protection 
against the attacks of the stinging flics that rise in myriads fn>m 
the swamps. Thus during several months the tundra presents an 
animated scene, in which man also plays his part. The birds of the 
air, the fishes of the water, tho boasts of tho earth, are all obliged 
to pay their tribute to his various wants, to appease his hunger, to 
clothe his body, or to gratify his greed of gain.” 

Dt. Eane observes, ** No eider-down in the cradle of an infont 
is tucked in more kindlv than the sleeping-dress of winter about 
the feeble plant-life of the arctic zone.” Ere yet the destroying 
blasts of winter sweep over earth and ocean, the light and feathery 
snow has carefully covered up every organiz^ thing ; and in a state 
of repose, resting on or in the earth, kept warm by its snowy 
mantle, the plant and the animal await that awakening which 
comes with the rising of the sun above the horizon. 

To the contemplative mind nothing can be more interesting 
than to read, in the pleasant words of Ds. Hartwig, of the way in 
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which the God of Nature has established his everlasting laws, by 
which the balance of existence is unerringly maintained. It is not 
possible, even if it were desirable, to follow our author through his 
several chapters — each of them interesting. All the lands which are 
spread out around the North Polar Ocean are described from the 
best authorities, and described in such a w^ that the reader believes 
them, as he rea^, to be the result of Dr. Hartwig’s peiuonal obs^- 
vation. The plwts and animals of the earth and seas are all 
graphically described ; and the peculiar phenomena which attend their 
existence, under the extreme conditions of a polar winter and an 
arctic summer, are most fully and faithfully examined. 

Living as we do in the temperate regions of the earth — com* 
plaining bitterly if our winter temperature falls much below the 
freezing point of water — wo are astonished to learn from the narra- 
tives of the voyages of Belcher and of Kane, that their ships’ crews 
endured the temperature of nearly 100 degrees below that point, — - 
when chloric ether became solid, and strong chloroform exhibited 
a granular pellicle on its surface. Kane tells us, as examples of the 
readiness with which man adapts himself to the conditions of 
climate, that “George Eiley, with a vigorous constitution, estab- 
lished habits of free exposure, and active cheerful temperament, has 
so inured himself to the cold, that he sleeps on our sledge-journeys 
without a blanket or any other covering than his walking-suit, 
while the outside temperature is — 30°.” 

One of the secrets of healthful existence under such conditions 
is to be sought in the food taken into the stomach to maintain the 
internal temperature. Within the tropics where the solar heat 
excites the animal machine to the utmost, but small internal force 
is required, and there hniits and succulent vegetables are all that 
are necessary to maintain life. We advance to the temperate 
regions of this Earth, and then we find that man becomes a devourer 
of animal food, this diet becoming, of necessity, more and more 
carbonaceous as his dwelling-place is situated nearer to the poles. 
Within the arctic circle we find men feeding on fats, and the 
miserable Samqjede is found eating pounds of blubber at a meal, and 
drinking quarts of seal oil. 

Notwithstanding much that has lately been written asserting — 
at the same time as the materialistic philosophy is decried — that 
brute matter lives by virtue of mere motion, no one can study the 
relations of animals and plants to powers, forces, energies (call 
them what you will) which are external to themselves, without 
becoming convinced that light and heat and electricity are agents 
over active in maintaining Life. Whether we examine life in the 
tropics or at the poles, we find provisions carefully, beautifully 
designed, to equalize the power acting within the hving organism, 
with the force which is active from without upon it. Throughout 
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nature we see that life is maintaiiied by the effort ever made to 
piftinfaiin the eq^ailibrium of forces. A positive and a negative — a 
plus, minus — ^is found everywhere in the material universe, and, as 
the jar of Leyden owes its power to the effort it makes, — almost as 
if a sentient thing, — to equalize the conditions of its inner and its 
outer coating in relation to electrical power, so is there an analogous 
condition of this kind at work everywhere. This is perhaps more 
strongly shown in the phenomena of heat than of any other power, 
and nowhere is it more strikiugly exhibited than in those regions 
where the deprivation of the sun for a long period reduces external 
nature to the extremity of cold. Those who can read this popular 
book with such a touch of philosophy in their minds as we have 
imperfectly indicated, will deriye a double charm from the volume. 
Those who go to it merely for tiie interest which ever belongs to a 
well-written book on strange lands, will not be disappointed. 
They will find Man in what would appear to be the most wretched 
condition in which it is possible for him to exist, living with a 
certain amount of enjoyment; his very animal necessities aro 
made so many ministers of contentment. Any one who will read 
with care the relation given by Dr. Hartwig, must rise from his 
task with his conviction strengthened that a superintending Provi- 
dence alone could produce the remarkable results which astonish 
the traveller in the polar regions. To borrow some of the author’s 
words, the influence on the development of vegetable and animal 
existence, of the long polar winter nights, and ifo fleeting summer, 
is amongst the most striking of natural phenomena. To picture 
Man waging the battle of Life against the dreadful climate of the 
high latitudes of our globe — as the inhabitant of their gloomy 
solitudes, or as the bold investigator of their mysteries — is to bring 
into strikhig contrast the highest and the lowest operations of mind, 
and to show how nearly equal are the animal conditions of him who 
is bom amidst the eternal snows, and of him who would pierce the 
barriers of ice and knows what wonders lie enchained within them. 
Dr. Hartwig has written, for a foreigner, a book in capital English. 
He has, as he says, a “ great variety of interesting subjects, embraced 
within a comparatively narrow compass,” and he has conveyed 
much solid instruction under an entertaining form. To every one 
the ‘ jPolar AVorld ’ must prove a book of interest, and to many, 
specially to the young, it cannot foil to bo a volume full of 
instruction. 
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SLEEP.* 

The pliyacal basis of sleep,” #s some of ow modem biologists 
would perhaps be disposed to call the phydolo^cal phenomena 
which attend that m^terious condition of the higher animals, is 
admirably treated in the little work before us ; and we cannot do 
better tl^ draw attention to its suggestive pages, as we believe 
a close study of the subjet will throw fresh li^ht upon those 
psychical powers of man concerning which so little is known and so 
much has been written. 

In the first portion of his work the author explains the phydo* 
logical cause of sleep with great clearness, and his theory appears to 
be borne out by our present knowledge of the subject. Popularly 
described, it is this : The brain is the organ of thought ; when the 
brain is working, waste proceeds ; when tliat waste has continued 
for some time, reparation is necessary ; full vessels and a rapid cir- 
culation frvour expenditure of the tissue, and a feebler and smaller 
current conduces to repair.f When the activity of the brain lessens, 
or when by a voluntary act it ceases, the diminution of the circu- 
lation is effected through the increased activity of the sympathetic 
ganglia which partially close the arteries that supply the brain, 
and put a stop to the physiological action which is necessary for 
the exercise of the mentel powers. To fiicilitate the inactivity of 
the mind which is necessary to give rest and reparation to the brain, 
all the external avenues to the senses are closed, and so the mind is 
no longer disturbed by sensory activities, and is turned inwards, so 
to speak, upon itself only. 

In sound sleep, then, it is to be presumed that little or no 
cerebral waste is going on, and when the reparation is complete we 
awake in the natural order of events. The author tells us that 
there are numerous causes of awakening, but they may “ ah be 
reduced to one ultimate action, namely, revoking tne force of the 
ganglia upon the arteries, and reopening the arterial current 
throughout the brain.” J 

Many interesting phenomena connected with the sleeping state 
are ably discussed by the author. He treats of the entire absence 
of the power of hearing in some exliausted sleepers, as for gxample, 
the wearied soldier whose slumbers are not disturbed by the roar of 
cannon, so powerful is the hold of the sympathetic ganglia over the 
brain in sleep. Also of somnambulism, where certain senses are 
quite inactive and certain phases of the mind at rest, whilst others 
are wide awake : — “ Some awakening of thought, consciousness, and 
will, recovered tactile sensibility, control over the muscles of the 

* * Oa Going to Sleep.’ By Ohailcs H. Moore : Ilobert Hardwioko. 
t Tho author is hero quoting Mr. A. G. Duthuu ou tho * Physiology of Sleep.’ 
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body and limbs, an open eye and dilated pnpil ; bnt obsc^e vision 
or hlinduftHt^ dulness of hearing or dcafioiess, and withal, after 
xidapsing into dleep and complete ^jmkening, no recollection of the 
purposes or occnrrences of the somnambulistio state ; ” * and this con-* 
mtion he accounts for by the theory that one set of arteries which 
supply a certain part of the brain are fully dilated, whilst another 
set wmch supply the remaining portion of the brain are partially 
closed, sleep ^ng ** due to contraction of all the arteries of the 
brain, and somnambulism to that of the carotids only,” f 

If the closure of certain arteries, which supply the brain with 
blood, brought about by nervous influence, is conducive to sleep, it 
follows that any cause which diminishes the quantity of blood 
circulating in the brain will have a similar eflect ; and the author 
says ^bat ** many examples of sleep arising upon the ligature, 
compression, or obstruction of the carotid trunks, enable us to 
conclude decisively that the diminution of the arterial cm rent in 
the brain which occurs at the instant of sleep is no mere concomi- 
tant occurrence, but its actual cause.” Ho might have adduced 
evidence of a kind more familiar to the general reader. Putting the 
feet in hot water causes an increased circulation in those members, 
and by drawing the blood from the brain, induces sleep. Sometimes 
a reaction ensues during the night ; the feet become cold, the blood 
sets in the direction of the brain, and the patient awakes. On the 
other hand, the hydropatliic treatment is in this respect more 
effective. "When the feet are put into cold water and well rubbed, 
both whilst they are in the water and subsequently, an improved 
circulation is maintained throughout the night, and a- sound 
imbroken sleep is the result. 

Again, any person who finds it difficult to obtain rest, may 
probably succeed by lying down upon his back and doubling his 
pillow so that it fits into the back of his neck. The circulation 
is thus evidently impeded, for we have often found a drowsiness to 
supervene almost immediately on assuming this attitude. 

Whilst the author thus dascribes the proximate causes of sleep 
imdcr ordinary circumstances, he takes care to mention that the 
state may be banished by the exercise of the wUl ; and that the will 
may also produce it. But this is nothing more nor less than saying 
that the 'mind is the active agent, and the brain the passive instru- 
ment and exactly here it is that we believe his wo^k to be so sug- 
gestive in regard to man’s psychical powers. That in the long run 
“mens sana in corpora sano” is true, and that the exercise of 
active mental power requires a sound and well-ordered physical 
fmme, no one will for a moment deny. But just as the most 
powerful physical exertions are sometimes succes^ully put forth by 


* P. 49. 


t Pp. 52-55. 
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an exhausted man, the most violent display of emotion evinced by 
one who is prostrate, or as the most brmiant efforts of the intellect 
burst from an expiring thinker, jk), too, the mind can at any .time 
assert its supremacy over the active, or even the wearied instrument 
of its operations, and can say, ** Obey me, so shall it be { ” I 
desire to sleep, (dthough 1 nave but just awoke.” **1 desire to 
sleep now, and to awake at such an hour.” ** You need rest, but I 
desire you to remain active. I will not sleep.” All these things 
we can say to our brain and it must obey ! How inconsistent are 
these facts with the teachings of some modem physiologists, who 
would have us believe that the brain is a self-acting thinking 
machine, and originates the thoughts which it conveys. 

have no space to deal with other phases of the subject, such 
as the physical causes which exclude thought in spite of thevtill, 
rendering the machine incapable of action, but trust that we have 
said enough to show how deeply interesting and suggestive is the 
unpretending little work which has served as the basis of these 
observations. 


On Molecular and Mic/rosco/pic Science. By Maby SoMERViUiE. 

2 vols. Murray. 

The attention which has been given of late years to the study of 
the molecular constitution of matter, and the interesting discoveries 
which have been made, have evidently suggested to our remarkable 
countrywoman the work before us. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
Mrs. Somerville’s original idea was to show, by collecting all the 
evidence within reach, that the molecule of inert matter and the 
organic molecule were influenced by the same set of forces or energies. 
As we see the inorganic group of atoms compelled to assume a 
determinate form under the influence of forces which always mani- 
fest, to a greater or a less extent, polarity, so wc discover that the 
organic molecule — the primary cell — ^is equally the result of the 
operation of similar physical agencies. The materials which constitute 
the amorphous mountain masses, whenever they are free to arrange 
themselves, assume a geometric form. The microscopic examination 
of any rock, indeed, exhibits the struggle between the desir& — if the 
word may be used in refereffbe to brute matter — to crystallize, and 
the mechanical power, pressure, which prevents it. Bemove in the 
slightest degree the pressure, and the inert molecules undulate into 
form, and crystallizations appear — a mute prophecy, as Coleridge 
has it, of the coming vegetation. All the elements found in the 
organic creation, whether we take for our examples the vegetable or 
the animal world, am discovered in the inert, inorganic consti- 
tuents of our planet. By what processes are carbon, nitrogen. 
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hydrogen, and oxygen, 'which we find so abundantly in the three 
ancient elements, Earth, and Water, oompdled into the mns- 
eolar matter of an animal or the hgneons stmctore of a plant ? 
May 'we draw from our modem science the oonclnsion tlmt the 
fourth ancient element Fire — we mean thereby the empyreal forces 
which are gathered into the. sunbeam — is the (Creative f^ency. 
** Where there is Light,” said Lavoisier, ** there we have organization 
and Life ; where Light cannot penetrate, there death for ever holds 
his silent court.” 

The elementary constitution of matter, and the relations, so fiur 
as they are known, between Force and matter, are first considered 
by Mrs. Somerville. Then she examines all that has been done by 
spectrum analysis, as we believe, desiring to shadow out the influence 
of tlsa radiant powers in determining organized forms. Our authoress 
then plunges (we can find no other word so truly expressive of the 
fiict) into the microscopic structure of the vegetable worla and of 
aninfifl,] organisms. Here is the great defect of this work. There 
is no real connection between molecular ‘science and microscopic 
investigation. The first examines with all the subtlety possible, by 
the aid of experimental induction, the phenomena dependent upon 
atmospheres of force enveloping the ultimate atoms of matter ; the 
second observes the vast variety and the infinite beauty observable 
in the microscopic forms of lifa But, although the microscope may 
teach the observer tliat a particular organic mass is but a wonder- 
fully constituted aggregation of cells, that instrument can never 
advance him to a knowledge of the mechanical operation of the 
osmose forces by which the functions of life are carried on, nor to 
any appreciation of the value of the solar energies in producing an 
equivalent of organized form. It was a mistake, in the present state 
of science, to connect the two. Whatever naay have b^n the first 
idea of the authoress, she must feel that the molecules have given 
her one set of links, and that the microscope has developed another. 
They may appear to have relations to each other ; but a great 
many links are wanting, and w^c have two ends of a broken chain. 

These volumes exhibit a remarkable amount of industry in tho 
collection of frets. They show an equally remarkable clearness in 
the appreciation of the value of those facts, and they prove that tho 
weight of yours has fallen lightly upon the head of the lady who 
so long ago translated the Astronomy Laplace, and examined so 
satisfactorily ‘ The Connection of the Physical Sciences.’ 

We were not honest if we allowed ourselves to bo betrayed by 
our admiration for this lady into a frlse, praise of her labours. 
These volumes are fragmenfrry: they are made up of the facts, 
and tho frncics, of experimental and speculative philosophers. 
Neither the molecular science nor the microscopic ol»ervations of 
these volumes must be taken as reliable guides to the truth. They 
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be with adyantage as indicators of the world of wonders 
which is to be found in the indniielY minute ; and there is a charm 
in the variety of the work which will render it valuable as a means 
of interesting young and intdhgmxt minds in the study of Natural 
History. 


A Course of Site Lectures on the Chemical Changes of Carbon. 

William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 
chemistry, Royal Institution. Reprinted from tho ^Chemical 
News,’ with iNotes by William Cbookes, F.R.S., &c. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1869. 

many years it was the custom of the late Professor Faraday to 
deliver, during the Christmas holidays, a course of lectures oa some 
branch of science. These were professedly addressed to (hildren ; 
but the back seats and galleries of the lecture-theatre were gene- 
rally crowded with adults, many of them well known in the scien- 
tific world, drawn thither by the charm of the great philosopher’s 
eloquence and manipulative skill. Duiing the many years that 
this custom was observed, almost every branch of physical science 
was thus expounded, and it must always be regarded as a misfor- 
tune that most of these lectures liave passed away without a record. 
The last two courses which Faraday delivered, namely, those “ On 
the Physical Forces,” and “ On the Chemical History of a Candle,” 
were fortunately published by Mr. Crookes in the pages of the 
‘Chemical News,’ the words as they fell from the speaker’s lips 
having been taken down by a skilful shorthand writer. 

For a few years Dr. Tyndall delivered the Christmas Lectures, 
and we are now glad to find that Dr. Odliug, tho worthy successor 
to Faraday in his chemical chair, has followed his predecessor’s 
example in continuing them. As m the former cases, &e course of 
lectures, taken down in shorthand, originally appeared in the ‘ Che- 
mical N^ews,’ and they have now been reprinted from that journal 
in the form of a handsome volume of 16z pages, with pre&ce and 
notes. 

The author’s arrangement of the subject is most logical, and 
the manner in which he starts from marble — a brittle goKd — ^and 
gradually unfolds its chemical history before the audience, is a model 
for all lecturers on science. Dr. Odhng starts mth no assumption 
of knowledge on the part of his audience. Fvery step taken is the 
logical sequence of that which preceded it, and whilst explaining 
the phenomena with €iU that vivacity of style and clearness of ex- 
pression for which tho lecturer is so distinguished, he does not fail 
to supplement his explanation by a decisive experiment. He first 
shows that marble enervesces when an acid is poured on it, *bi« 
effervescence being due to the liberation of a particular kind of air 
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or gas. The same kind of air is then shown to Ite eyolved from 
marble by the action of a red heat, quick-lime being left behind. 
The properties of lime are then shown ; its evolution of heat when 
slaked by water; its non-efifervescence on being treated with acids; 
its solubility in water; its combination with the air previously 
evolved from it to reproduce marble. These phenomena are illus- 
trated with ample experimental evidence, until the audience are 
thoroughly familiar with the connection existing between quick- 
lime, marble, and the gas evolved from it. The properties of this 
gas are then explained ; the extinction of ordinary flames in it, and 
its power to support the burning of other bodies are illustrated; 
but it is not until a piece of carbon is actually obtained before the 
audience by heating sodium in the gas which has just before been 
evolved from a piece of marble, that the lecturer makes use of tho 
term carbonic gas, or leads any one to suspect that carbon in any 
form is 'associated with marble. Having proceeded so £ir, the 
lecturer shows how carbonic gas may be obtained in other ways , and 
the consideration of this subject naturally leads to tho composition 
and properties of air and the subject of oxygen and oxides, the ordi- 
nary experiments with this gas being varied in a somewhat novel 
manner. These subjects occupy the first four lectures. The fifth is 
devoted to other forms of carbon, such as graphite and the diamond, 
and liquid and solid carbonic gas ; whilst the concluding lecture 
treats of carbonic di-sulphide, carbonous oxide, and tlio unbuming of 
carbonic gas by vegetation. From this part of the subject we are 
tempted to m«Jte one or two quotations, which will serve to show 
the clearness of expression with which Dr. Odling is so happily 
gifted. “ If you reflect a little, I think you will come to this 
conclusion: that substances wliich grow — vegetable substances — 
are all of them destined ultimately to become burnt, or to undergo 
a change equivalent to burning. A great deal of wood, for instance, 
is chopped up and used for fire- wood ; a great .deal more is used for 
building ships, for forming the interior portions of houses, and 
making furniture. These ships and houses and furniture last for a 
certain time ; they gradually pass from an honourable into a dis- 
honourable condition ; old furniture is put into the lumber-room ; 
the disabled ships arc broken up and destroyed ; and at last tlxey 
go to tho fire, where the carbon becomes oxidized or converted into 
carbouic gas. But there is a great deal of vegetable matter which 
never undergoes this burning. In tho autumn a large quantity of 
leaves fall to the earth, and there undergo some sort of change; 
this change is in fixet a very slow burning, but without the pheno- 
mena of ignition which wo see in the case of a fire, although the 

leaves are converted into carbonic gas or oxidized carbon 

But a great quantity of vegetable substance neither undergoes 
burning nor decay, but is eaten. We know that cattle feed largely 
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on corn and straw, and we ourselves consume much wheat and 
other grain. In these instances, although the vegetable substances 
do not, strictly speaking, decay, yet they undergo another form of 
the process of oxidation by which burnt charcoal is produced. . . . 
In this case, the carbon, instead of having been burnt in a furnace, 
has simply been burnt in our bodi^, thereby rendering them warm, 
just as when it is burnt in the fire it warms a room.” 

Bespecting the unbnrr'ug of carbonic gas the author illustrates 
the phenomena of growth and vegetation in the following words, 
whi(m, whilst they place this subject in a clearer light than we 
have ever before seen, show at the same time how intimately the 
conservation of force is bound up with the conservation of matter. 

If the sun, instead of shining on the plants which grow on the 
earth’s suriace, were to shine entirely upon the stones, it would 
heat the atmosphere a great deal more than it does. As it is, a 
portion of the sun’s heat disappears. What then becomes of it? 
It is absorbed by the vegetation. The amount of heat absorbed hy a 
growing piece of wood in unbuming the carbonic gas of the atmo- 
sphere into charcoal and oxygen is exactly the amount which the 
piece of wood is capable of giving out when its carbon is rebumed 
m the air; and accordingly when we bum coals or wood or peat 
upon our fires, or consume bread and oil and wine in our homes, 
and thereby produce a considerable amount of heat either in the 
fires or in our bodies, we are really manifesting once more in the 
form of heat, the sun’s rays which years and years before shone 
upon the plants from w'hich those substances were derived.” 

When we remind our readers that the chemistry of carbon 
includes the chemical history of all animal and vegetable substances, 
it is evident that there can be no better introduction to the study of 
that grand science for a youth whose tastes lie in that direction 
than me careful pcamsal of Dr. Odling’s Lectures on the Changes of 
Carbon. 
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1..AGBIGULTUEE. 

A MOST instructive and suggestive paper "On the Condition 
of the Agricultural Labourer” appeared in a recent number of 
* Fraser’s Magazine.* The decennial statistical records of the 
Begistrar-General and the annual agricultural tables issued by the 
Board of Trade are used in it with great ability to teach both 
the Iflndmg fants regarding the labourers in our fields, and their 
relations to the corresponding facts regarding the labourers in our 
mines and in our workshops. The main features of agricultural 
practice and experience in the several English counties are also 
cleverly marshalled, and exhibited so as to explain the distribution 
of the agricultural labourer over the country. The whole is not 
only discussed in a very well- written essay, but uncommonly well 
depicted and presented to the eye in diagrams and maps. In one 
set of curves, for example, the percentages (at the several ages) of the 
whole number of labourers employed on land and on coal and iron 
respectively are shown ; and we see at a glance that a larger propor- 
tion of all that are so engaged is of the middle age in the cases of 
coal and iron than in the case of land. The curves of coal and iron 
labour stand higher between the ages of eighteen and forty-five ; 
and the curve in the case of land labour stands highest over the 
early years and over the later years. The explanation is that 
many of the boys of the farm leave it for the workshop as they 
become men, and return to it as they approach old ago and begin 
perhaps to look out for a maintenance at the expense of their 
parish. Other diagrams illustrate the quantity of agricultural labour 
employed per acre in tho several counties ; and it appears that it is 
not only ihe amount of arable land in a county which determines 
the quantity of agricultural labour employed per 100 acres, — that 
depends rather on tho quantity of live stock which is on the land, 
and especiaUy on the quantity of dairy stock. Lancashire and 
Middlesex employ more labour than other counties, notwithstanding 
their largo proportion of grass land, no doubt because of the great 
quantity of live stock which their agriculture maintains. There is 
however a good deal of difference in this particular, also due to the 
character of the soil. Light lands are suitable for sheep fiirming, 
and sheep require but little care. On heavier soils cattle must be 
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kept ; and on arable land they must be kept in yards and stables, 
and this necessitates much labour. A portion of the essay is 
devoted to a discussion of the improvements in • agriculture which 
are required in the interests of the labourer. Wo are not at all 
disposed to lament the decrease in the number of those employed 
in fields ; which is the leading feet before reviewers of this subject. 
We may depend upon it that any tendency of this kind is the 
result of individual action r'n the part of those immediately con- 
cerned, which is prompted by the sharpest and most anxious 
insight into self-interest. If the sons of agricultural labourers are 
as a rule gradually leaving the country for the town, we should 
accept it not as a thing necessarily to bo lamented and if possible 
prevented ; but rather as a proof that the condition of the labourer 
m towns is declared to be better than that of the labourer in fields 
by that jury whose verdict, more than that of any other, is likely 
to be trustworthy. When it shall have become the interest of the 
fermer to employ more labour, and when he shall have been driven 
by the force of circumstances to pay a higher wage, then the course 
of events will alter ; and we may possibly have hereafter to report 
that cottages and gardens, and education and wages in country 
places, are together offering attractions to the labouring man 
superior to those which are presented in the circumstances of our 
town population. There can be little doubt that when that 
happens, we shall have a longer lived and healthier race upon the 
whole than we liave at present. That is an advantage affecting 
especially the very young, in which tho town labourer is un- 
questionably at a great disadvantage. 

The current number of the ‘ Journal of tho Boytd Agricultural 
Society’ contains reports of several experimental researches, con- 
ducted by Dr. Voelcker into the eflects of various manures on 
clover and grass. His observations on the clover under treatment, 
are that nitrate of soda is about as efficient in tho production of 
growth as sulphate of ammonia — ^that common salt is variable in 
its effects, in one year producing growth and in another inefficient 
— that the heaviest crop is obtained feom a mixture of super- 
phosphate of lime and mtuiate of potash — that where salts of pota^ 
nave been used the second cutting of clover weighs more .^haix the 
second cutting of the unmanured crop, whereas when nitrate of 
soda has been used the second cutting is inferior. These are the 
results in the special instances reported; but every agricultural 
fact is the result of so many circumstances besides those to which 
the attention of a reporter is especially directed, that it is never safe 
to give to particular examples the value of a general law. In the 
case of ordinary grass-land. Dr. Voelcker found that the direct 
application of quicklime was injurious — that salt and quicklime 
produced no effect whatever — that mineral superphosphate and 
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crude potash salts, gave but a small increase of growth — that 
Peruvian guano yielded a large increase ; and that the heaviest crop 
of grass, amounting to nearly twice the weight of that upon the 
unmanured plot, was obtained by a mixture of supeiphospl^te and 
guano. The experiments were made in 1867, but the summer of 
1868, when they were repeated, was so hot and dry, that no trust- 
worthy results were then obtainable. It is plain that the effect of 
a very soluble manure like salts of potash or ammonia depends very 
much upon the circumstances of the application. If applied when 
the plants to bo affected by it are in the condition of rapid 
growth, the result may be very great ; while, if applied in winter 
when no immediate use could be made of them, it might bo 
altoge her washed to waste before the time of growth* came round. 
Soluble top-dressings, therefore, ought to bo applied at the com- 
mencement, or during the course, of the time of rapid spring growth, 
in order that their maximum effect may be obtained. 


2. AECHiEOLOGY (Pbe-Histobio), 

And Notices of Recent Archseologiccd Works. 

This most important recent publication in connection with this 
branch of science is the grand work by Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S., 
‘On Tree and Serpent Worship: or. Illustrations of Mythology 
and Art in India, in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ ; 
from the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati.’ 
Published and prepared under authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, this book enjoys the advantages of the printer’s, 
engraver’s, and photographer’s skill, and justice is done in the ninety- 
nine quarto plates and twenty-one wood-engravings of these rare 
and beautiful remains of early Indian architecture so ably described 
by the author in the text. Mr. Fergusson traces out the origin, 
rise, and spread of the Buddhist religion in India, and the founding 
of monastic establishments for the reception of religious devotees, 
varying in size from those capable of containing two or three monks 
to several thousands. 

The great interest about these edifices is that before the time 
of Asoko, 250 years before Christ, there was not in India a single 
scr^ of a building worthy of the name. With the establishment 
of Buddhism, architecture first began to be manifested, and its very 
earliest and crudest designs can be traced in churdi eaves, some of 
which are older than the Christian era. But probably the most 
interesting of ail the Buddhist monuments are the topes or tumuli. 
These belong to two types, — ^the early period, represented by the 
Sanchi tope, in which one readily traces the imitation of the ante- 
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cedent wooden oonstrnctions, carefully copi^ in stone and but little 
altered ; and the latter period, by the ^Wavati tope, which from 
its beauty and elaborate worl^anshm clearly shows the develop- 
ment in architectural art which had taken place between, their 
erection. 

The Buddhist religion, like most forms of worship, became in 
process of time corrupted from its original puriiy and simplicity, 
and Mr. Fergusson traces ii the sculpture upon wese monuments 
the gi^ual introduction and ultimate adoption of tree and serpent 
worwip with the religion of Buddha. This tree and serpent worship 
is found not alone in India, but appears to have prevailed in the 
world from the earliest times. The author traces in the account 
of the treo and serpent in the Book of Genesis a remnant of that 
old worship, and he shows how it had found its way among the 
Greeks and Bomans, thence to Scandinavia, and every part of 
Furope. Tree and serpent worship prevails in Africa to a large 
extent, and there is even evidence of ite existence in America. 

The application of Architectm-e as an aid to Ethnology can 
hardly be too highly estimated, especially when the task of working 
out devolves upon so able and distinguished a scholar as Mr. 
Fergusson, and we hope that further researches may yield further 
results as worthy of publication as is the present volume. 

‘ The illustrations to this beautifnl work must bo seen and 
carefully studied, and they will bo found well worth examination. 
An old Indian officer observed to the writer, “ India is full of grand 
architectural monuments, but they all belong to the native races : 
if the Enghsh were driven out to-morrow, the only monument they 
would leave behind would be empty hotlles I ” 

The appearance of two more parts* of Messrs. Lartet and 
Christy’s Jidiqmss AguUaniese completes the description of the 
human and animal remains from toe Cro-Magnon Cave. The 
humw bones belonged to an old man, a woman of thirty-five or 
forty* years of ago, and an adult man. One of the old man’s thigh- 
bones presents traces of an old wound, received possibly in a fight, 
and the ejkull of the woman had been penetrated through the left 
frontal bone, apparently 1^ a blow from a stone axe, which seems 
to have caused death after about twenty days, as around the hole is 
a deposit of finely porous bony matter, which must have required 
fifteen to twenty days for its production. 

These circumstanoes, coupled with the facial characters and the 
TOwerful muscular impressions on the limb-bones, stamp the Cro- 
Magnon people as a violent and a brutal race ; but their brains do 
not lack size and good proportions, so that wo may well infer from 
this fact and from their ingenuity in the fiibrication of weapons, and 
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the skill they displayed in their drawings of animals, that — savages 
as they undoubtedly wore — they wore no inferior race, but possessed 
of both physical strength and great ingenuity, which placed under 
more favourable conditions might have brought forth good results. 

One of the animals whose remains have been found in six or 
seven different localities in the caves of Central and Southern 
Franco, deserves special notice. It is that of the Saiga Antelope, 
now found living on the eastern slopes of the Ural Mountains and 
the shores and islands of the Sea of Azof. Strange to state, only 
the homcores have been found, yet their peculiar form convinced 
M. Lartet that his determination of these remains as belonging to 
the Saiga was correct. 

He suggests that the long, -solid, and pointed horns of the Saiga, 
so well adapted to make formidable weapons, may have been 
obtained as articles of barter from a more eastern people, with 
whom this antelope was indigenous. Nmnerous platens faccom- 
panied by descriptions) of stone implements and Eeindcer-horiis 
carved and perforated, for use or ornament, increase the interest of 
tins work, a lasting memorial of our much-lamented countryman 
Henry Christy. 

A cromlech in Jersey, recently opened, was found to contain, 
besides broken pottery, nine urns, osseous remains, charred wood, 
and ashes, a stone amulet (drilled with two holes), and a few flint 
flakes. Several ancient bronze wedges wore picked up near tho 
same spot. 

Mr. J. W. Flower read a paper before the Geological Society, 
on 28 th April, “On the Distribution of Flint Implements in the 
Drift, with reference to some recent Discoveries in Norfolk and 
Suffolk.” Mr. Flower suggested that the implements belonged to 
a period antecedent to the true Itiver-gravels, when the valleys of 
the little Ouse and other tributary streams were tidal: to this 
Messrs. Prestwich, Bamsay, and Evans demur, holding that all the 
gravels with flint implements are of fluviatile origin. Mr. Sfearles 
V. Wood, jun., however, to a certain extent supports tho view taken 
by Mr. Flower, and considers a part of these gravels at least to 
bo due to tidal action. Mr. T. G. Wallbridge, at the sanie meeting, 
mentioned (in a paper “On the Geology of Hastings County, 
Canada West ”) that in a deposit of Haematite, called the “ Eone 
Ore-bed,” ancient workings wore discovered — apparently those of 
Indians, who may have used the ochre for war-paint. He met 
with bone needles and other objects of human workWnship, which 
he exhibited. 
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Archaiclogy. 

ETHKOLOaiOAIi SooiETy. 

Part I. of the now Quarterly Jonrnal of this Society made its 
appearaiico'in April hist, edited by Professor Huxley, P.ll.S. (the 
President), and a Committee of the leading members of the Society. 
The numlx3r contains articles by (1) Col. A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec. 
E.S., “ On some Flint Implements found associated witli Homan 
Eemains in Oxfordshire and ho Isle of Thanet,” tendiug to prove 
that there must have existed, during the Homan period in this 
country, a class of peojde who employed flint tools such as wo aro 
in the habit of associating with a very early condition of human 
culture. The interblendiiig of civilized uud bixrbarous conditions 
in Homano-British times occurred as certainly as it does in South 
America at the present day, where every shade of gradation may 
be observed between the highest condition of civihzed life and that 
of savages armed with bows and poisoned arrows and wearing lip- 
stones. In the Gold-ornament Hoom at the British Mnsemn may 
be seen an Etruscan necklace of most elegant workmanship in gold, 
from which is suspended a flint arrow-head of the same pattern as 
one of those figiu’cd by Col. Lane Fox from Oxfordshire. 

(2.) Mr. H. Iloworth gives Part I. of an “Essjiy on the 
Westerly Drifting of the Nomads from tlie Fifth to the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in which he traces the innnigration and spread 
of the various nomado races which have overspread the great plains 
and steppes of Southern Hussia and Poland, and the plains of Hun- 
gary, Persia, and Asia Minor. 

(3.) Col. A. Lane Fox gives an account of a bronze spear with 
a gold ferule and a shaft of bog-oak, 6 feet 1 inch in lengtli, the 
bronze head 1 foot 4 inches from the point to the base of the 
socket, obtained from Lough- Gur, County Limerick. 

(4.) Mr. Hyde Clarke contributes a paper “ On the Proto- 
Ethnic Condition of Asia Minor,” and traces out the early history of 
the Khalubes and other hill-tribes engaged in mining and smelting 
ores, and endeavours to correlate them with the Yuruks inhabiting 
tire mountains of Western Asia Minor at the present day. 

(5.) Sir John Lubbock’s account of some stone flakes of a very 
rude description, from the Great Flat between Table and False 
Bays, Cape of Good Hope, is interesting from the fact that, 
although the African races aro almost all in a very barbarous state 
so fiir as relates to socitil conditions, yet a knowledge of rude 
metallurgy has boon long and widely spread throughout Africa, and 
we know, as yet, scarcely anything about the stone implements 
which, no doubt, here, as elsewhere, preceded the use of metals. 

(6.) Mr. H. M. Westropp’s paper “ On Cromlechs and Mega- 
Hthic Structures” is an endeavour to prove that such archaic 
remains are peculiar to no people or race or country, but are the 
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restdt of an endeavonr to secure a permanent pla^ of sepulture by 
a people in a rude and primitive state of civilization. ^ To this con- 
clusion Col. Lane Fox demurs, and in a very able criticism shows, 
first, that the megalithic moninnents are peculiar to certain regions, 
as Ireland, Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Normandy, the South of 
Spain, the North of Africa, India, &c. ; and secondly, that they 
had many other uses besides that of marking and commemorating 
the interment of the dead ; such as, for instance, places of assembly 
and council meetings, of judgment, of worship (not connected with 
the dead). Col. Fox instances the frequent interment in sacred 
edifices at the present day as a ease in point to prove that the 
worship of the dead may have had no actual connection with tho 
stone circle, althougli the dead may be buried within its radius. 

(7.) Dr. Hooker contributes some interesting notes on Child- 
bearing among tlie Aborigines in Australia and New Zealand. 

(8.) Mr. Layland’s notice of the Cave-cannibals of South 
Africa has too much of the “ Traveller’s Tales ” look about it. 
Speaking of one old savage, ho says he had “ a ‘ devilled kidney’ or 
* boiled missionary ’ look about mm.” Such remarks are harmy in 
accord with a scientific journal. 

Mr. J. H. Lamprey, the Assistant-secretary and Sub-editor to 
tho Society, suggests an ingenious method by which photographs 
of natives, taken in distant comitrics, may be rendered of greater 
value for purposes of comparison and study. Tho subject to be 
photographed is placed against a background formed by a frame of 
wood, 7x3 feet, neatly divided by strained threads of silk into 
2-inch squares, thus giving an index-scale for tho entire figure 
easily appHed to any subject. 

Many minor papers, notices, and reviews are contained in this 
number of the Journal. It starts well at least : ,let us hope its 
succeeding numbers may prove equally worthy of notice. 

Antheopologioaii SooiETy. 

Many of the papers read before this Society, and publiriiod in 
their Journal, are of a metaphysical or physiological chwacter. 

Dr.* James Hunt communicates a paper “ On the Character of tho 
Voice in the Nations of Asia and Africa, as contrasted with that in 
the Nations of Europe.” 

Dr. John Beddoe, Pres. A.S.L., gives the result of personal 
observations on the physical characteristics of the people of Brittany. 

Dr. Charnock, Vice-President, describes a menhir or dolmen 
lying broken on the ground at Locmariaker, in Brittany, which, 
when erect, must have measured 72 ^ feet. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, who also describes the same place, adds an 
account of Gavr Inis, or Goat’s Island, situated in the Morbihan 
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Sea, and celebrated for its chambered tmntilns, the chamber and 
gallery of which are together about 70 feet long, 5 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide at tho entrance, increasing gradnaUy to a height 
and width of Irom 6 to 8 feet. The surfaces of the upright stones 
forming the walls are nearly all covered with incised ornamentations, 
composed chiefly of segments of circles interspersed with wavy hnes, 
resembling somewhat the Northumbrian rock-inscriptions and those 
of the tumulus of New Grang j, Ireland. 

Dr. Hunt reports the results of an investigation of the mega- 
lithic monument of Oamac, in Brittany, controverting the statement 
of Sir John Lubbock that Avebury and Stonehenge were the two 
largest monuments of their class in Europe, and insisting on tho 
superior proportions of Carnac, which also differs in many respects 
from Stonehenge. Dr. Hunt denies that there is any proof of the 
contemporaneity in construction of Camac, Avebury, and Stone- 
henge. 

Mr. L. Owen Pike contributes a singular paper “ On the 
alleged Influence of llace upon Eeligion,” in which the author 
expressed Iris conviction that any race might, to all appearance, 
hold any creed, and, in conclusion, that, although there may exist 
certain race-elements in tho religion of every people, they are of 
minor importance, and cannot be defined in the present condition 
of language and psychology ! 

Dr. John Davy, F.E.S., gives a paper on the Negro, chiefly in 
relation to industrial habits, vindicating the negro race against the 
unjust charge of being inveterate sluggards. 

Dr. Chamock, F.S.A., describes tho peoples of Transylvania, 
which country embraces no loss than fourteen distinct races, a most 
interesting region to tho Anthropologist. 

Mr. H. Westropp, “ On tho Mytliic Age,” attempts to show tho 
intellectual unity of the human race from the almost universal pre- 
valence of similar myths among early and uncivilized peoples in 
remote countries. 

Mr. G. Harris, F.S.A., attempts the difficiilt task of explaining 
“the Mental and Moral Distinctions occasioned by Difference in 
Sex, ’ and Mr. J. McGxigor Allan the equally daring attempt to 
show “ the Eeal Differences in the Min^ of Men and Women.” 
The former writer honestly observes that there are extensive differ- 
ences which no artificial attempts can lessen \ but each sex has its 
proper sphere of exertion and duty in wliich it excels. The latter 
writer evidently places women on a very much lower physical and 
moral platform than man, and whilst charging women with con- 
tending for empire and seeking masenhne privileges, uses rather 
unfair arguments. Some of his assertions are palpably inaccurate, 
ai^ for example, that “ women are alwayB more or less invalids.” 
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8. ASTEONOMY. 

{Indvding the Proceedings of the Astronom/iecU Sodetg.) 

After the failure of Brorsen’s comet to make its appearance at the 
appointed time, astronomers may think themsdyes l^tmate in the 
re-discovery of Winnecke's i^ort-period comet at its present return to 
perihelion. M. Winnecke himself re-discovered the coi.ict at Karls- 
ruhe. He describes it ais large, but not bright. By the time th^ 
lines appear it vnll have become concealed &om vievr through its 
proximity to the sim. We do not hear that any observations of 
importance have been made upon it, nor had Mr. Huggins, at the 
time of the last meeting of tlie Boyal Astronomicid iety, been 
able to apply ^^ctroscopic analysis to this object. 

M. Faye having called in question Mr. Stone’s title to the merit 
of being the first to exhibit the cause of the errors which had 
resulted from Encke’s treatment of the transit observations in 1769, 
Mr. Stone lias put forward a masterly defence of his position. If 
any doubts could have remained of the imperfectness of M. Pow- 
alky’s treatment of the subject — ^which M. Faye has undertaken to 
defend — Mr. Stone’s paper would have conclusively removed them. 
Ho shows that M. Powalky lias followed no settled rule in intorpret- 
ing observations, that ho has rejected good observations witliout any 
cause, and some observations for no other reason than their iucom- 
jmtibility with the general run of the discussion. Mr. Stone par- 
ticularly cites the ten availuble obseuwations of duration. All of 
these are us('d by him, and perfectly represented in his result ; 
whereas M. Powalky has fullj'’ employetl only four, to three of 
which, taken in combination, he has given the weight of one only. 
The whole paper is not only most interesting and valuable, but satis- 
factory as fully establishing the claim of our distinguished fellow- 
countrj'man to the honour of liaving removed what had long been 
looked upon ns a stain on “ the most exact of the sciences.” If 
there is any objection to be made against Mr. Stone’s defence of his 
case, it is that hero and there it seems to be in the slightest degree 
too persomJ. In scientific discussions as in scientific observations, 

“ personality ” should Ix) reduced to a minimum. It is, however, 
not to be wondered at that Mr. Stone should object to remarks which 
seemed calculated to diminish the value of his researches on the 
transit-observations of 1769. 

For the next few months Saturn will be an interesting object of 
observation. Ilis rings aro now nearly at their widest expansion, 
and will doubtless Ije carefully examined by astronomers for any 
signs of those processes of change which aro suspected to be in 
progi’ess. Towards the end of the quarter Jupiter will also be well 
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situated for obseryat|f>n. Venus and Mars will be evening stars 
itiroujghout the quarter, but the latter is getting too £ar off for 
effective observation. 

PbOCEEDINOS of the ASTBOKOinOAL SoClEXY. 

Mr. De la Hue had called attention to the great chan^ whidb 
appeared to have taken place in the figure of a great solar promi- 
nence visible during the total echpse of August, 1868. These 
changes appeared to suggest that the prominence had undergone 
an axial rotation during the period occupied by the moon’s sliadow in 
travelling from Aden to Guntoor. It now appears, however, that 
the engraving of the Aden photograph in the ‘ Engineer,’ on the 
accuracy of which Mr. De la Hue had founded his opinion, was 
incorrectly designed. Mr. De la Hue has obtained a copy of the 
original photograph, and ho finds that the hypothesis of a marked 
change having taken place must bo abandoned. Instead of the 
Great Horn being so curved that its point wsis directed in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which it was turned when seen at Gim- 
toor, the aspect of the prominence in the two pictures is almost 
identical. It requires actual measurement to distinguish any chango 
of position. Mr. De la Hue considers, however, that the evidence 
is sufficiently distinct to enable us to conclude that some change 
liad occurred in the direction of the great prominence during tho 
forty minutes which elapsed between iho Aden and Guntoor obser- 
vations ; but it is impossible to say whetlier this was due to an axial 
rotation of tho prominences. 

In a piper on tho late transit of Mercury, by Mr. Abbott, there 
occur some remarks about tho geographical position of Australian 
towns, which are interesting in conmsetion with the approacliing 
transit of Venus. The longitude of Hobart Town appears to have 
been well determined, but not with such accuracy as wul be required 
for the application of Delisle’s method to the determination of the 
solar parallax. Captain Kay agrees with the Astronomer Hoyal in 
considering that the Australian colonics are unsuited for observing 
the transit of Venus imtil better known. Mr. Elleiy, on the other 
liand, thinks difi’ercntly, and considers that the jwsition of the Mel- 
bourne Observatory is as well known as tliat of tho Cape of Good 
Hope Observatory. 

A paper by Mr. Mann on the subject of the same transit contains 
an elaborate discussion of tho observations which were made at the 
Caj)e of Good Hope, and cannot feil to bo highly valuable to astro- 
nomers who may in future times undertake tho formation of new 
tables of Mercury. It will be remembered tliat in England the 
whole transit of Mercury was not visible. Mr. Mann was able to 
employ observations made by Sir T. and Mr. G. Maclear from tho 
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paasa^ of Mercury's centre across the sun’s, limb at ingress until 
exterior contact at egress. The result of the examination of twenty- 
two observations is as follows : — 

Coneotion to excess of Bun's B.A. over Merenry's = — 0"*92 — *092 r; 

„ „ NJ*.D. „ = -0"*16- -(WSr; 

where r is the assumed error in the determination of the longitude 
of the Capo of Good Hope Observatory. The observations were 
made with the S^foot equatorial. Sir T. Madeor adds some 
remarks on the observed diameter of Mercury. He deduces from 
all the observations the value 8" *376, with a probable error of 
± 0"*il. This result is less than the tabular diameter by l''*50. 
As the apparent diameter of .Mercury is increased through the 
effects of irradiation when the planet is observed off the disc of 
the sun, and diminished through the same cause when the planet is 
in transit, the didcrcnco is readily explicable. 

The Astronomer lioyal comments on M. Puiseux’s statement that 
Halley’s method can bo applied with advantage to the transit of 1874. 
He interprets M. Puiseux’s carefully-worded statement to signify that 
in the French mathoinatician’s opinion Halley’s method is better 
than Dclisle’s. We do not find in M. Pniseux’s paper any passage 
which can be so understood. All that Puiseux has said is in one 
place that tho message can be applied “ advantageously,” and in 
another that “ there can be no reason why it should not te applied.” 
It would be to exaggerate tho requirements of courtesy in scientific 
discussion to assume that M. Puiseux had really another meaning, 
but was prevented by courtesy from expressing it. Nor will his 
figures bear such an interpretiition. He points to statistics which 
give intervals somewhat greater than those which come out by 
Delisle’s method ; but so skilful a mathematician could not but be 
aware that Halley’s mode involves four observations of contact. 
Delisle’s only two ; and that consequently more had to be consi- 
dered in forming a comparison between their relative advantages 
than tho mere length of the intervals involved. The careful perusal 
of M. Puiseux’s p^phlet suggests the impression that what he 
really had in his mind in indicating a difference of pinion with' the 
Astronomer lioyal was tho latter’s statement that Halley’s method 
“ fails totally ” in 1874. The concluding sentence of Mr. Airy’s 
note indicate a dbange of opinion on this point. After expressing 
his wish that HaUey’s method may bo applied to the transit as well 
as Delisle’s, he adds, “ Every series of observations which can really 
be brought to bear upon this important determination ‘will be 
valuable.” 

Mr. Stone supplies an interesting paper on a “ personality ” in 
the determination of the line of coUimation of a transit instrument. 
The existence of a personal error of this sort to .an appreciable 
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amotmt would be difficult to deal with, and would cast a certain 
amount of doubt over the whole of the instrumented corrections. 

cdmppin^ together the observations made at Greenwich by 
Messrs. Dmi^, Ellis, Greswick, and J. Gurpenter, Mr. Stone has 
discovered that a real personaliiy exists, but it is so small, that, as 
far as Gr^widh observations are concerned, the uncertainties 
introduced into coUimation-determinations may be neglected as 
insignificant. 


Mr. Browning describes a remarkable train of sun-spots, visible 
on the 7th of March. He attempted to observe them with the full 
aperture of his fine 12-inch silvered-glass reflector, but the defini- 
tion was so bad, owing to the state of the atmosphere, that he had 
to reduce the aperture to 6 inches. He then introduced what is 
called a solar plane, that is, a plate of parallel glass sUvered on the 
exposed side, mto the mou^ of the telescope. The spots thus ob- 
served presented the appearance of an almost continuous penumbra, 
in an irregular hollow curved line, with umbrae at intervals; 
some of the umbrae containing blacker nuclei. On the convex side 
ajportion of the penumbras assumed the form of a pair of compasses. 
He found the outside dimensions of the cluster to be from E. to W. 


97,700 miles, and from N. to S. 27,130 miles. The group was 
the largest which had appeared during the recent outbreak. The 
direction of its length was almost exactly parallel to the sun’s 
equator. A remarkable circumstance attended the approach of the 
spots to the edge of the sun’s disc; the fiiculous matter arotmd 
the spots became gradually brighter and brighter, until, when the 

K 's had reached the limb, it quite obhterated the penumbra. 

black spots were then seen surrounded by a white lx)rder ; a 
distinct proof, if any were needed, that the fiiculae are above the 
solar surface. 


Mr. Browning also describes an improved method of mounting 
finders. Every observer is aware of the inconveniences which 
result from the imperfect plans at present used for adjusting 
finders. Mr. Browning proposes a remarkably promising plan, so 
simple in its details, that the wonder is it has never been used 
before. In place of the two rings, each with three adjustment- 
screws, the only arrangement hitherto applied to a movable finder, 
Mr. Browning has the finder attached to two uprights. Its attach- 
ment to the one near^t the eye-piece is so arranged that the 
finder can be shifted round a horizontal axis perpendicular to 
the avia of the telescope ; the attachment to the other permits of 
motion round a vertical axis (the telescope being understood, for 
the purposes of this description, to be placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion). It is the more necessary that a simple mode of adjusting 
finders should be made use of, because in spectroscopic observations 
the star or other object under examination must be brought exactly 
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between the jaws of the spectroscopic-Blit, or the iq)ectmm will not 
be visible. 

Mr. Proctor supplies the elements of his recalculation of the 
rotation of Mars. Ilie total period taken into account contains 
640,284,123 seconds, corresponding to 72,232 rotations of the 
planet, and giving a rotation-period of 24 h. 37 m. 22*736 s. He 
remark that Kaiser’s period (24 h. 37 m. 22*625 s.) would throw 
the Kaiser sea so far &om the centre of the disc at the epoch of 
Hooke’s observation, that that feature would have been concealed 
from view by the haze which always hides the planet’s lino. Hooke’s 
picture shows the Kaiser sea only 18’ from the centre of the disc. 
On the other hand, Kaiser’s estimate, hitherto undoubtedly the 
most exact, suffices to show that it was the Kaiser sea, and not 
the somewhat similar Dawes’ strait, that Hooke saw ; for the latter, 
according to Kaiser’s period, must have been on the farther side 
of the planet at the time of Hooke’s observation. The peri d given 
by MM. Beer and Mtidler (24 h. .87 m. 23 • 8 s.), on the other hand, 
although accounting for Hooke’s observation on the omission of a 
complete rotation, is shown by Sir W. Ilorschers drawings to be 
incorrect. It is a matter of some interest thus to be able to assign 
the exact period of a planet’s rotation. As our earth’s motion of 
rotation is slowly diminishing tluough the moon’s action, it may 
be important, at some fiir distant epoch, to have in Mars a cos- 
mical clock of undoubted accuracy. For the comparative smallness 
of Mars, his greater distance from the sun, the smaller proportion 
which the seas on his surface bojir to the continents, and tne fsict 
that he has no satellite, all encourage the btdief that his period of 
rotation cannot bo affected a 2 )prcciably by the motion of a tidal 
wave, as is the case with the earth. 

A paper by iMr. Maclear on the subject of the Sleteoric shower 
of November, 1868, is chiefly remarkable for the evidence it 
supplies of the 'wide range over which the display of last November 
was to be seen. Wo have already had accounts of the shower as 
seen in x\merica ; it was well seen in England ; and it now appears 
tlmt it was seen under favourable circumstances at the Qipe of 
Good Hope. This suflices to show that the part of the meteor 
system tmversfid last November differs wholly in character from 
that which gave birth to the more brilliant, but much more short- 
lived display of November, 1866. 

Professor Cayley gives a simple jiroof of the property, that if 
an indefinitely thin shell of uniform density, rounded by two 
similar and similarly situated ellipsoids, attract a point P on its 
outer surface, the atlraclion (assumed to act in the direction of the 
normal) is equal to twice the attraction of an infinite plate, 
the thickness of which is equal to the normal thickness of flio shell 
at the point P. The proof may be thus summarized : — 
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Let a cone, having its vertex at P, circumscribe the interior 
ellipsoid. All the mass of the shell outside this cone may be 
neglected when the shell is supposed indefinitely thin. Of the part 
'wimin, it will be obvious^ on consideration, that the two portions 
separated by the circle in which the cone and the inner ellipsoid 
touch each other, attract P equally. The portion nearer to P may 
be divided into two, by a plane touching tne inner ellipsoid, when 
the normal through P meete it, and of these parts only the one next 
to P need be considered, the attraction of the other vanishing in 
respect to that of this part. Thus, finally, wo get the attraction 
on P equal to twice that of a cone having P as vertex, and in- 
scribed within the shell, so that its base touches the inner ellipsoid. 
In the limit, the vertical angle of this cone becomes equal to two 
right angles, and the attraction of the cone becomes that of an 
infinite plane, whose thickness is equal to the normal thickness of 
the shell at P. 

The same eminent mathematician gives a remarkably simple 
explanation of Gauss’s solution of the problem of determining a 
planet’s orbit, from three observations. We must refer those of 
our readers who are interested in this problem (selected by the 
Cambridge University as tluj subject of the Adams’ Prize Essay), 
to the paper itselfj as it would bo wholly impossible either to 
abbreviate Professor Cayley’s treatment of the question or to give 
the whole of it in these pages. 

Mr. J^uulvin gives another of those interesting papers on per- 
sonality in ol)S('rvation, which have ro(?ontly been founded by the 
Greenwich observers on the immcjnsc amount of valuable material 
available to them for the pur 2 )ose. The object of the present 
paper is a personality in observing transits of the moon’s limb. It 
has been d('scribed by the Astronomer Itoyal as, strictly speaking, 
a difterence between the personal equation for the moon and that 
for the stars ; the dm-ation of the impression on the nerves of the 
eye not being the same when the moon is oh^erval as when a star 
is. Tlie effect of the pe rsonality is visible more in the tabular 
errors in the first half of the lumition than in the second, ISiit the 
diflercncx's of each observer’s mean from the mean of all are too 
small to enable one to trace the personahty to any j^a-rticular 
source. An imi)ortant result of the investigation is the evidence 
it affords of the nec-essity of intermixing observers, when absolute 
places have to be determined. 

Mr. Kincaid describes a driving-clock founded on hydraulic 
principles. The contrivance would need trial, we should imagine, 
before its actual qualities can be pronounced upon. Theoretically 
it is excellent. 
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4. BOTANY-VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND MOR- 
PHOLOGY; AND RECENT LITERATURE. 


Ader salignus. — We some time since noted the discovery of this 
plant by Mr. Hiem, of St. John’s College, near CWbridgo. Two 
ladies — Miss Bever and Miss Edmonds — announce its occurrence 


on the shores of Derwentwater. Besides in Cambridge, this plant 
also occurs in several places on tho banks of the Tay, l^etween 
Dalguise and Seggieden. In one locality below Perth, Dr. White 
remarks that it is associated with several introduced plants, 
such as Linaria repens, Petasites alba, Sangiiisorba Canadensis, 
Mintvlm Ivieus, Groms vernus, and Narcissus pseudo-nardssm, 
which are all common, more or less, and established along tho 
banks of the river. In Franco, Aster novi Bdgii seems to hold 
the same place as A. salignus docs in Britain — that of an exotic 
plant, well established on the banks of several rivers, as near Stras- 
Iwurg, Langres, and Lyons. 

A Method of Bleaching Wood Pulp . — M. Ouvli, a French 
chemist, states that chloride of lime is open to this objection in the 
process of pulp-bleaching for the ptirposes of paper manufactories, 
viz. that ii at all in excess, it gives a yellow colour to the pulp. 
Powerful acids also, without exception, tend to give a reddish tinge 
to the paper when exposed for a long time to the action of sun 
or moisture (whence Iho colour of many foreign papers in books), 
and the least trace of iron is sufficient in a very short time to 
blacken the pulp. M. Ouvli says he has succeeded in avoiding all 
these inconveniences by the use of tho following mixture. For a 
hundred-weight of wood-pulp, 400 grammes (gths of a pound) of 
oxalic acid are taken; this has the double advantage of bleaching 
the colouring matter already oxidized, and of neutralizing the 
alkaline principles which favour such oxidation. To tho oxalic 
acid one pound or a little more of sulphate of almnina is added, 
entirely deprived of iron. Tho principal agent in this mode of 
bleachmg is tho oxalic acid, the power of which over vegetable 
colouring matters is well known. The alum has no bleaching 
power of its own, but forms with tho colouring matter of tho 
wood an ’ almost colourless “ lake,” which has the effect of in- 
creasing the brilliancy of the pulp. 

Curvature in Plants. — M. Ed. Prillieux has studied this subject 
in a very detailed manner — experiments both on ^ants and on imi- 
tative models having been extensively made. He arrives at tho 
conclusion that a purely mechanical cause must be attributed to 
the curvature produced by shocks and vibrations on buds, contrary 
to general opinion, which had considered these phenomena as of 
a very different character and peculiar to living beings (whereas 
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M. Frillieux. produced the samo results in a model). A certain 
state of the tissues is indispensable to their manifestation; they 
can only be produced at that period of development when the 
tissues are sumciently flexible ; but it is, nevertheless, undeniably 
true that they are due*to a physical cause. 

The of Plants. — In an exhaustive essay on this curious 

subject, of much physiological importance, M. Boyer reviews the 
opinions of those who have 'written on the question, and adduces a 
groat number of facts in illustration of the various causes which 
produce the sleep of leaves and of flowers. These, he are 

not quite identical. He distinguishes a diurnal sleep as well as a 
nocturnal for plants equally with animals. Heat, light, and tur- 
gescence, are influential in affecting the sleep of leaves — only heat 
and turgescence in the sleep of the corolla — ^by their excess or 
diminution. Flowers when they sleep assume the form of their 
characteristic aestivation, just as many animals assume the position 
they occupied in viero. The incl^tion of flowers to the sun 
depends on tho peduncle, not on the flower at alL 

Bxcretion Carbonic Acid hy Plants. — Mr. Broughton, 
Chemist to the Cinchona Plantations of the Madras Government, 
has made, with a Sprengel’s air-pump, some important observations 
as to the exhalation of CO^ by plants — a phenomenon which was 
weU known to occur in the night. The experiments were made 
mostly on cut portions of tho plants, but experiments were also 
made for control on plants as they actually grow. Sometimes the 
deprivation of oxygen was efiected by substituting ibr air an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen or nitrogen ; whilst comparative experiments 
were made on plants supphed with air that had been ffeed from 
carbonic acid. The main conclusions to which he was led are 
enimciated by the author as follows : * — 

1st. That nearly all parts of growing plants evolve carbonic 
acid in considerable quantities, quite independent of direct oxi- 
dation. 

2nd. That this evolution is connected with tho life of the plant. 

8rd. That it is due to two causes, namely, to previous oxidation, 
resulting, after a lapse of time, in tho production of carbonic acid, 
and to the separation of carbonic acid from the proximate principles 
of the plant while undergoing tho chemical changes incident to 
plant-growth. 

The Bicspiraiion of AquaJtio Plants in Darkness. — M. Deherain 
has pointed out that when aquatic plants are kept in darkness they 
are hterally asphyxiated ; for on making examination of the water 
in which they have died, he has found absolutely no trace of oxygen, 
but only carbonic acid and nitrogm. In a pond where a very dense 

♦ * Proceedings Royal Society,’ April 29tli. ^ 
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growth of Lemna minor had been allowed to aociuntilate on the 
snr&ce, a Etndden death of all the fish in the water occurred, and the 
smeU of sulphuretted hydrogen was remarkably strong. On making 
examination of the water by careful chemical analysis, M. Oehe- 
rain found that there was absolutely no dissolved oxygen present, 
hence the death of the fish. The aquatic plants had been killed by 
the exclusion of light caused by the Lciiina growtli, and they had 
absorbed wliat oxygen was available. M. Van Tieghem, a very 
distinguished Frencli botanist, relates some interesting experimente 
on the action of light in the respiration of aquatic plants. He 
maintains tliat the chlorophyl is brought into a condition com- 
parable to tliat of a plioH^^horescerd body by the tuition of direct 
sunlight. It is dii’ect sunlight only which is competent to start 
the decomposition of carlxuiic acid by the chlorophyl — as numerous 
experiments prove, — difiused (polarized) sunliglit not having that 
po^er: when withdmwn from direct sunlight and ko2)t in the 
dark, Van Tieghem observed that the phuit still continued to exert 
chemical action for three hours, and for nine hours if kept in dif- 
fused daylight instead of darkness. From this he concludes that 
the vibrations induced by tho chemical rays of sunlight are con- 
tinued in tho chlorophyl after removal from their confcict, which is 
in^licatod by tho continued chemical action, just as light is con- 
tinued by the sulphides of buium, &c. ; and ho suiqwses that 
diffused daylight, tliough incomi)eteut to start this action, can assist 
in continuing it. 

Tile Action of the Cuticle in the IXesjnration of Plants . — 
M. Barthelemy has apphod the results of (xraham’s researches on 
dialysis of gases tlurough colloid membranes to the case of plant- 
respiration. In plants there exists a cuticle which has a chemical 
composition and a physical constitution like caoutchouc. It is 
wanting at the “stomata ” which occur on the under-surface of leaves. 
The experiments of many observers, notably Boussingault, have 
shown that the exhalation of oxygen is greatest when sunlight falls 
on the upper surface of leaves. M. Barthelemy explains this by 
supposing the respiration to take place through tho cuticle, tlie 
stomata perhaps absorbing nitrogen. The relative permeability of 
caoutchouc to various gases agrees well with the hypothesis — car- 
bonic acid passing most freely, oxygen also freely, and nitrogen 
with difficulty. This view is further supported by ingenious experi- 
ments, in which leaves were substituted for caoutchouc in experiments 
similax to Mr. Graham’s, and very fairly concordant results were 
attained. 

Cephalodia of Lichens. — Hr. Nylander mnlffta some important 
observations on these organs, which were but little known before he 
pointed out their importance as famishing a primary anatomical 
character in their gonimia. They occur only in thalli which have 
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gonidia. He distinguishes three principal kinds ; — 1. Epigenons, 
which are the most &eqnent; 2. Hypogenons, known ondy in 
Peliidea and Psoroma ; 3. Endogenous, or Fyrenoid, which occur in 
foliaceous lichens. Becently Dr. Kylandcr has detected both 
epigenons and hypogenons cephalodia in Lecanora araneoea from 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Lander Lindsay treats of a very interesting nmtter relating 
to Lichens — viz. those species parasitic on other lichens — in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science.’ 

A New Mode of Preserving Fungi. — Mr. James English has 
hit on a very effective method of preparing Fungi /or the herbarium, 
and has communicated a paper on the subject to the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. By waxing the specimens which it is 
desired to preserve, the natural pileus and stipe are retained. 
Specimens treated in this manner in 18CG are now as fresh os 
when first prepared, and a series of fungi, treated in this manner 
by Mr. English, are now in the* Museum of the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh. 

New Diatoms from the Arran Islands, Galway . — The Eev. 
Eugene O’Meara describes and figures in the ‘Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science’ more now Diatoms from dredgings off the west 
coast of Ireland. The species are : — Pleurosigma gigaviieum, var. 
haccatum, Plagiogramma cosiatum, Mdosira Wrigldii, Pinnularia 
marginaia, Pinnularia scutellum, and Amphiprora codaia. 

Botanical Appointment. — Dr. Henry IMmeii, of King’s Col- 
lege, London, Lecturer on Botany at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, has been appointed an assistant in the Botanical Depart- 
ment of the British Museum. Those who know the vast accumu- 
lation of unworked material at the Museum will rejoice that an 
additional office has been created, and that so able a gentleman as 
Dr. Trimen has been chosen to fill it. 


5. CHEMISTEY. 

At the soiree of the Eoyal Society, on March Cth, Mr. H. C. Sorby, 
F.K.S., exhibited for the first time some phenomena in his spectrum 
microscope, which have led him to the conclusion that they are 
due to the presence of a new element, for which he has proposed the 
name of jargonium. 

Mr. Sorby describes jargonia as being an earth closely allied to 
zirconia, existing in small quantity in zircons from various localities, 
but constituting the chief ingredient of some of the jargons from 
Ceylon. It is, however, distinguished from zirconia and all other 
known elementary substances by the following very remarkable 
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properties. The natural silicate is almost, if not quite, colourless, 
and yet it gives a spectrum which shows above a dozen narrow 
black lines, much more distinct than even those characteristic of 
salts of didymium. When melted with borax it gives a glassy b^d, 
clear and colourless both hot and cold, and no trace of absorption 
bands can be seen in the spectrum; but if the borax bead bo 
saturated at a high temperature, and flamed so that it may be filled 
with crystals of borate of jargonia, the spectrum shows four distinct 
absoration bands, unlike those due to any other known substance. 
Further researches have shown Mr. Sorby that jargonia exists in 
two distinct condi^ons, which have different spedflo gravities and 
optical properties. The flamed borax beads give tsro entirely 
different spectra, according to the temperature to which the enclosed 
crystals have been exposed, and there is an analogous difference in 
the silicates. On taking a pale-green jargon, which naturally 
showed a mere faint trace of the absorption ban^, and keeping it 
at a bright red heat for some timn, the specific gravity gradually 
increased from 4 * 20 to 4 * 52, and the spectrum then showed all the 
narrow black absorption bands in great perfection. It appears, 
however, that Professor A. H. Church, M.A., published a similar 
discovery nearly three years ago in the * Intellectual Observer.' 
Not only did he describe bands, but ho noticed their occurrence 
in the spectra of some stones from particular localities, and their 
absence nrom stones from other localities. He also added his views 
as to tho cause of these bands — the presence of an element in some 
specimens, not found in others. An account of IMr. Sorby 's further 
discoveries in spectrum and microscopic analysis will be found 
elsewhere. 

During an examination of the Heaton proc(»3 for making steel 
at X/angley Mill, Mr. Crookes has noticed a remarkable instance of 
the crystallization of iron. When tho violence of the action be- 
tween the molten iron and the nitrate of soda has subsided, the 
lower portion of the apparatus, called the converter, is detached, 
and after a few minutes the contents are turned out on to the floor 
in the form of a porous mass of nearly | of a ton in weight. Upon 
examining portions of this metallic sponge, it is found to consist of a 
segrega^don of minute feathery crystals of iron, apparently buflt up 
of small cubes. The outlines of some of these are perfectly sharp, 
and their appearance, especially in the cavities, is very beautiful. 

In February, 1868, two Belgian chemists — MM. Graebe and 
Liebermaim — communicated a memoir on alizarine, from which an 
intimate relation was acknowledged between this colouring matter 
and anthracene. By heating alizarine with zinc dust, they ob- 
tained as the sole product of reduction a hydrocarbon having all 
the qualities of anthracene. Having thus obtained anthracene as 
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a product of alizarine, MM. Gracbe and Lidbonnann have since 
succeeded in solvinj^ the inverse problem, tlmt is to say, the arti- 
ficial preparation of aUzarine by means of anthracene. They con- 
vert that hydrocarbon into alcohol, and the alcohol into an acid 
(lizaric acid and alizarine being synonymous), by acting upon the 
hydrocarbon with chlorine or bromine, and next effecting a double 
decomposition by means of acetate of potassa and caustic potassa ; 
after which an oxidizing agent is again made to act upon the 
alcohol so obtained. The properties of the product, as well as the 
colours which it has g^ven on mordannted cotton, prove the com- 
plete identity of artificial alizarine with that from miMder root. 

Professor G. Hinrichs has described the following ingenious 
way of preserving sodium untarnished as a lecture specimen. — 
Take two test-tubes, one a httle smaller than the other, so as to 
slip into the latter without leaving much space between the two 
gl^ walls ; put some carefully-cleaned sodium in the wider tube, 
insert the more narrow tube, having previously given a thin coating 
of beeswax to the upper of this latter, then gently heat the 
whole on a sand-batn. The sodium will fuse, and by a gentle 
pressure, the inner tube is pressed down, so as to force the fused 
metal over a large surface between the two tubes, while the air is 
totally excluded by the lieeswax. Sodium has been kept for more 
than six months in this way as bright and brilliant fis when first 
put up. 

It is well known that hydrochloric acid is used for the pur- 
poses of dissolving the earthy salts of bones, in order to obtain 
the gelatine they contain in such a state as to render that sub- 
stance readily soluble in boihng water. The use, however, of 
hydrochloric acid is rendered rather inconvenient for this purpose, 
on acccunt of the formation of chl<Jride of calcium, which interferes 
with the drying of the gelatine. M. Coignet, at Paris, has found 
that sulphurous acid answers the purpose of hydrocliloric acid in 
this instance perfectly w'oll. The bones are pl^ed in cold water, 
and through the water a current of sulphurous acid gas is forced, 
so long as is required to completely soften the bones, which are 
afterwards washed in fresh water wherein some sulphuro^is acid 
gas has been previously dissolved. 

Professor Horsford, of Yale College, has tried to detect fluorine 
in the human brain; he was induced to do so by the fact that 
fluorine so frequently accompanies phosphoric acid in the minmul 
kingdom, and also on account of the large moportion of phosphoric 
acid foimd in the brain and nerves by Yon Bibra and others. After 
having very carefully ascertained that the reagents he was about to 
apply were quite free from fluorine, the learnt professor operated 
upon a human brain which had b^n long kept m spirits of wine, 
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bnt "which in consequence of neglect had, by the evaporation of tlie 
liquor, become wrinkled up and dry. As a result of a series of 
carefully-made experiments, die has proved undoubtedly the exist- 
ence of fluorine in the brain. 

From some experiments made by Professor Bloxam, of King’s 
College, it appears that a mixture of tincture of guaiacum and 
ozonized ether (that is to say, a solution of peroxide of hydrogen 
in ether) instanuy produce, with blood or bloodstains, a l^utiful 
blue tint. Professor Bloxam mentioned that in the case*of a blood- 
stain twenty years old, he had extracted a single linen fibre with 
an almost inappreciable amount of stain on it ; and had found the 
characteristic blue colour was immediately induced by the test, and 
readily detected by microscopical examination. 

It is a well-known fact that iron is dissolved by molten zinc, 
but nowhere is any definite alloy of these metals described, nor yet 
is it stated how much iron is dissolved by zinc. Dr. Oudomans, 
jun., obtained for analysis a piece of alloy which had boon formed 
in an ii'on vessel wherein zinc liad been fused for scvei'a! weeks 
continuously ; this alloy was found deposited at the bottom of tho 
vessel, and became an impediment to the melting operations, in 
consequence of its relative iiifusibility. In its physical aspect the 
alloy was of very much wliiter colour, and crystalline stnicturo 
entirely different from zinc ; the alloy dissolved very retulily and 
briskly in dilute sulphuric or hydrocliloric acid, and was found, on 
analysis, to contain 4 • 6 per cent, of iron. 

]\r. Zschiesche has prepared sulphate of lanthanium of such 
a purity that a thickness of 17 centimetres of a saturated solution 
gave no trace of the absorption bonds of didymium. Working on 
this, he has found the atomic weight of lanthanium to be, from a 
mean of six experiments, 45 ' 09. The extremes were 44 * 72 and 
45-625. 

M. E. Ludwig has come to the conclusion, as a consequence of 
a series of determinations of the specific gravity of chlorine gas, 
that this gas belongs to those vapoms which only obey Mariotte’s 
law when it is at a temperature rather remote from that at' which 
it is condensed to the fluid state. The specific gravity of chlorine 
at 20° 0. is 2 -4807; at 50° C., 2 -4783; at 100°, 2 -4685; at 
150°, 2-4609; at 200°, 2*4502. According to experiments made 
by Stas, the specific gra-vity of chlorine, deduced from its atomic 
weight, is 2 * 45012. 

In order to obtain a platinizing fluid capable of platinizing 
copper, yellow metal, and brass, add, to a moderately-concentrated 
solution of chloride of platinum, finely-powdered carbonate of soda 
until effervescence ceases, next some glucose, and afterwards just 
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so much common salt as will cau^ a whitish-coloured precipitate. 
When it is desired to apply this mixture for platinizing, the objects 
to be treated are placed in a vessel made of zinc and perforated 
with holes ; the vessel is then placed, with its contents, for a few 
seconds in the mixture just described, which, just previous to using, 
should be heated to 60° G. On being remove from the zinc 
vessel, the objects are to be washed with water and dried in saw- 
dust. 

Professor Nickles calls attention to the &ct, that when chloride 
of sulphur of commerce is mixed with sulphide of carbon wherein 
phosphorus has been previously dissolved, a fluid is formed, which, • 
though emitting fumes when in contact with air, is harmless, and 
may be for any length of time kept in well-stoppered bottles ; on 
addition of liquid ammonia, however, or on passing into this liquid 
a few bubbles of ammonia gas, a most intense combustion at once 
ensues. This is due to the flict that the ammonia seizes upon the 
chloride of sulphur, forming chloride of ammonium, whereby so 
much heat is set free as to cause the combustion of the sulphide of 
carbon and phosphorus dissolved in it. • 


PnOCEEDINaS OP THE Chemicaii Sociexy. 

Qn Thursday, March 4, 1869, Mr. Tomlinson read his long- 
promised lecture “ On Catharism, or the Influence of Chemically 
Clean Surfaces.” He explained the sense in which he applied the 
new term, catharism (from KocQapos, pure or clean), distinguishing 
between “ clean ” in its ordinary and in its chemical sense. The 
finger could not be made chemically clean by any process, whereas 
a glass rod, eleansed with strong acids or alkalies, and well washed, 
was chemically clean, and no longer possessed the power of liberat- 
ing either salt or vapour from liquids. The action of solid bodies 
in determining these changes he ascribes to the greasy film which, 
after exposure to the air, they are sure to acquire. For this film, 
the adhesion of the solid or vapour is greater than it is for the glass, 
and hence the effect of the solid. To such chemical uncleanness 
all phenomena of this kind should, he thinks, be ascribed; and ho 
defines a nucleus as a body which “has a sfronger adhesion for 
the gas, or the salt or the vapour of a solution, than for the liquid 
which holds it in solution.” He repudiates the notion that tempe- 
rature has anything to do with the phenomena of supersaturation, 
and describes experiments in whi^ supersaturated solutions of 
various salts were kept for hours in catharized vessels at a tempera- 
ture of 10° Fahr. without c^stallization taking place. This was 
even observed with alum, which does not usually exhibit this pecu- 
liarity. The views of Lowel on crystallization and the phenomena 
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of sotibreaavi, or bumping, during ebullition, were next discussed, 
and a variety of interesting facts were described. The action of 
porous bodies in ftaaisting distillation was explained by their absoi’p- 
tion of the vapour of the boiling liquids, which was subsequently 
given out in never-ceasing jets ; and a number of obscure pheno- 
mena in chemistry — such as the passive condition of iron, and tho 
slight action of sulphuric acid on pure and amalgamated zinc — were 
explained by the doctrine of catharism, for which tho lecturer 
claimed the properties of a principle of nature — viz. generality 
and breadth of application — a principle which was as yet new to 
. science. 

At the meeting on March 18, 1869, a p^r was read by Mr. 
Arthur Elliott, “ ^ the Determination of Carbon in Cast Iron.” 
The author’s method consists in treating pulverized iron borings 
with solution of sulphate of copper, heating gently for ten minutes, 
when the iron dissolves, and metallic copper separates, the carbon 
remaining undissolvcd. Acid solution of chloride of copper is then 
added, and the mixture heated nearly to the boiling point, until the 
separated copper dissolves. The carbon is collected on a filter made 
of combustion tul)e, and stopped first with broken glass, and then 
loosely with ignited asbestos, and washed with boiling water till free 
from chlorides. It is then converted into carbonic acid, and the 
latter determined by oxidation with chromic acid. 

• 

A paper was then read by Professor G. O.- Stokes, F.K.S., “ On 
a Certain Beaction of Quinine.” The reaction is best observed by 
diffused daylight entering a darkened room through a hole in tho 
shutter of about 4 or 5 inches square, or a packing-case may bo 
made to answer very well. The hole is covered with glass coloured 
a deep violet by manganese. In front of it is placed a white por- 
celain tablet ; a solution of quinine in very weak alcohol, or very 
small fragments may be used. In some cases alcohol interferes 
with the reaction. The phenomena exhibited by sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids were as follows : — When a drop of the quinine 
solution was touched by a rod dipped in dilute sulphuric acid, the 
fluorescence of the quinine was instantly developed. With hydro- 
chloric heid no apparent effect was produced, but hydrochloric acid 
destroyed the eii^ of sulphuric acid ; and if a little sulphuric 
acid were added to the drop containing only hydrochloric acid, no 
effect was manifest. The author found that, on trying a variety of 
acids, they ranged definitely into two clas^, A and B — class A 
developing fluorescence like sulphuric acid, fmd class B destroying 
it, like hydrochloric add. The classification made by the quinine 
reaction agrees almost exactly with the old distinction of ox-amds and 
hydracids. The author had found, however, that hyposulphurous 
acid, which is not usually ranked with the hydradds, ranged itself in 
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class B, and led him to seek for other analogies between hyposul- 
phnrons and the hydracids ; and he found that hyposulpmte of 
soda restored the blue colour to litmus which had been reddened 
with chloride of mercury ; he also found that, in coxomon with the 
hydracids, it very readily decomposed cyanide of mercury. Mr. E. 
T. Chapman next read an abstract of a paper by himself and Mr. 
Miles H. Smith, “ On the Butylic Compounds derived Irom Alcohol 
by Fermentation.” The authors had operated on about 17 gallons 
of London fusel-oil. After subjecting it to a series of foactional 
distillations they obtained a body consisting of butylic alcohol, con- 
taminated with small quantities of iso-butylic alcohol. From this 
butylic alcohol the authors prepared the iodide, bromide, nitrate, 
acetate, and nitrate of butyl, from which the iso-butyl compounds 
are separated by hractional distillation. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chemical Society was held on 
Tuesday, March 80th, 1869, when the council and officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. The new President was A. W. Wil- 
liamson, Fh.D., F.B.S. 

At the next meeting, Thursday, April 1st, 1859, a paper, by 
Messrs. E. T. Chapman and Miles H. Smith, On some Decompo- 
sitions of the Acids of the Acetic Series,” was read. Mr. W. H. 
Perkin, F.R.S., then made some remarks in reference to a paper 
published in the * Chemical News,’ by Fittig, “ On the Constitution 
of Coumarin and Coumaric Acid.” These papers only being of 
scientific interest need not be further alluded to nero. 

At the meeting on Thursday, April 15th, 1869, Mr. Chapman 
read a paper by himself and Mr. M. H. Smith, “ On Propyl Com- 
pounds derived from the Propylic Alcohol of Fermentation.” They 
operated on that portion of fusel-oil which remained after the 
amylic, butylic, and ethylic alcohols had been as perfectly as 
possible removed. Propyl alcohol is a colourless liquid of strong 
but not oppressive odour; it boils at 97° C., and its sp. gr. is 
1*8120 at 16” C. On oxidation it yields propionic acid. Mr. Cliap- 
man then read a note “On Bromide of Amyl,” by himself and 
Mr. M. H. Smith. They find that it is a mobile hquid, boiling at 
121° C., and of sp. gr. 1*2173 at 16° 0. They drew attention 
to the fact that the intervals between the boiling points of the 
bromides of methyl, ethyl, and propyl, are constat, viz. about 
29° C. ; that between bromide of propyl and bromide of butyl is 
only 22°, but that the interval between the bromides of butyl and 
amyl is again 29°. Professor Wanklyn then made a verbal com- • 
munication touching the atomicity of sodium. He considered, 
from researches which had occupied him during some months, that 
sodium was an eminently polyvalent element. 

At the meeting of the Chemical Society, on May 6th, 1869, it 
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was agreed that the following petition sliould __ho presented to both 
Houses of Parliament : — 

TJie Hu 7 nble Petition of the President and, Council of the 

Chemical Sodeti/. 

Sheweth — That the Chemical Society was incorporated by 
Eoyal Cliarter for the general advancement of Chemical Science', as 
intimately connected with the prosperity of the manu&ctures of the 
United Kingdom. That in the opinion of your petitioners, the future 
intellectual position of Great Britain and her success as a manu- 
facturing nation, arc in a great measure dependent on the scientific 
education of her people. That the Society of Arts, in their rejwrt on 
technical education, assert that the only efiectual systematic training 
for teclmical pursuits, consists of two steps — first, a thorough 
study of several branches of science, including chemistry ; secondly, 
professional pupdlago. That at the present time the study of 
natural science is altogether neglected in a large ntunber of our 
secondary schools, while in the remainder it occupies onl^ a sub- 
ordinate position, both in respect of the time allotted to it and of 
the credit to be gained by proficiency in it. That the neglect 
of the study of natural science is in great part due to the influence 
exercised by the endowed schools, which bjr their mrmber, their 
antiquity, and the large funds at their disposal, determine the 
course of studies in other schools, their own course of education 
representing the requirements of a past, rather than of the 
present age. That the necessity for inquiry into the teaching in 
endowed grammar-schools has already been recognized, by the ap- 
pointment by Her Majesty of three commissions to report on this 
class of schools in England and Scotland. That the Schools 
Inquiry Commission have in their report pointed out various prac- 
ticable means for the promotion and extension of the study of 
physical science in schools. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your Honourable House to enact such laws as may procure for 
Chemistry, and other branches of natural science, as important a 
position among endowed school studies as that now occupied by 
Latin and Greek. And your petitioners will, &c. 

Mr. J. Lothian Bell then delivered a lecture “ On the Chemistry 
of the Blast-furnace.” It is impossible to do more than refer to 
this exhaustive paper, in wliich every part of the operations going 
forward in the blast-furnace were passed in review, and the chemical 
actions going on explained. After the delivery of this lecture, 
a discussion followed, in which Mr. Siemens, Captain Noble, Mr. 
Crossley, Mr. Cochrane, and others took part. After Mr. Bell’s 
lecture, Mr. W. Cliandler Boberts gave a verbal account of, and 
exhibited the apparatus for showing the expansion of palladium by 
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hjrdrogonium. It consisted of a coil formed ydth a strip of palla- 
dium and a strip of platinum, each being 300'"'"- long, wide, 
and 0-3"""- tbick. Tliis is put into a glass vessel filled with acidu- 
lated water ; a plate or wire of 2 ilatinum is placed near it, and the 
ribbon or wire coiiiiccted with either polo of a battery by means of 
a conunutator. The coil is first connected with the zinc pole of the 
battery, hydrogen is then thrown on the surface of the metal, 
which consumes tlui j)rcviously occluded hydrogen, and causes tho 
index to move rapidly back to zero. 


G. ENGINEEEING— CIVIL AND MECHANICAL. 

{Proceedings of Societies and recent Publications^ 

In order to accommodate the increasing demand for fiicilities of 
transport fostered by the continued extension of our railways, lines 
of communication are now demanded in directions where, until 
recently, they were never thought of, and the passage of rivers — 
and otW oratacles, which, in t& early days of engineering, would 
have been carefully avoid^ — ^is now boldly effected as a matter of 
course. It is perhaps di£S.cult to say exactly to what length of span 
a bridge may bo built, but for practical purposes it is found that 
the largest spans are most easily obtainable with bridges con- 
structed on the suspension principle. Coupling this fact with the 
recognized want of improved means of communication between this 
country and the Continent, M. Boutet has put forward a scheme 
for erecting a bridge across the channel from the Shakspeore Cliff, 
Dover, to Cape Blanc Nez, on the opposite coast ; it is to consist 
of ten clear spans, each 3282 yards long (nearly two miles), with a 
platform 360 feet above the average sea-level. Impossible as we 
believe the realization of such a work to be, its author has, it is 
understood, succeeded in recommending his plan to the fiivourable 
notice of the Emperor of the French and Earl Granville. Projects 
have been put forward also for crossing the channel by means of a 
tunnel or subway, but the great question in connection with such 
works, and which must ultimately settle the point, is, ’vVill they 
pay ? Supposing it to be dearly demonstrable that they would 
prove remunerative when complete, is the yearly increasing^ traffic 
to be subject to the numerous inconveniences from which it now 
suffers during the many years such works would be under con- 
struction? 

Very different, however, to tho above schemes is the joint 
proposal of Messrs. John Fowler, James Abemethy, and William 
Wilson. According to this plan railway trams would be conveyed 
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bodily across the channel on hnge steam ferry-boats, built for the 
purpose, and provided "with suitable liarbour accommodation on 
either shore. The proposed route is from Dover to Andrecollcs, at 
both of which places there exist facilities for constructing the 
necessary works. The laying down of a few miles of railway from 
AndreccUes to Wimereux would ease the journey from Calais to tho 
latter station, and shorten the distance to Paris by fourteen miles. 
A bill for this “English and Continental Intercommunicatiun ” 
project was deposited last session, but it has, wo understand, been 
postponed tiU next year for the adjustment of preliminary arrange- 
ments and for the further consideration of details. 


PnOOEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Institiition of Civil Engineers . — On tho 2nd March last two 
papers were read on the subject of bridge foundations — one by 
Mr. Irvine Bell “On Sinking Wells for tho Foundations of tho 
Piers of the Bridge over tho Eiver Jumna, Delhi Eailway,” and 
tho other by Mr. John Milroy, entitled “ Description of Apparatus 
for Excavating the Interior of, and for Sinking, Iron Cylmdcrs.’’ 
In tho former paper, the author, after describing the native plans 
of sinking wells by means of a spade called a “ phaon^” and, after 
the first five feet, by an implement called a “ jliam,” proceeded to 
describe the mode of forming the foundations of tho bridge over 
the Jumna at Sirsawa. In some instances the sites of the piers 
were got clear of water by diverting the river at different points 
during the dry season, while in other cases islands were formed by 
driving a half-circle of piles on the up stream side, then lowering 
sand-bags on the down stream side, to the height of four or five 
feet, and afterwards filling up with sand to five feet below low 
water. The curb was first sunk by men working with the 
“phaora” and basket, till the uppei* edge was within three inches 
of the level of the water, when a ring of brickwork was carried up 
to a height of six feet. The excavation of the interior was then 
proceeded with by means of the “ jham ” and divers in the old native 
style. Afterwards a further height of ten feet of brickwork was 
added, but the material was now removed by a sand-pump worked 
by a steam hoist of 4-horse power. 

Mr. Milroy, in his paper, stated that tho great desideratum, 
in cylinder sin^g, had hitherto been some method of excavating 
the earth from tho interior, without at the same time having to 
take out the water, and to keep it out during the operations. This 
object seemed to the author to have been attained by a machine of 
his invention, which was used in the construction of tho bridge over 
the river Clyde, for the Glasgow Union liailway, a description of 
which he then proceeded to give. 
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A most interesting paper was road on 9th March “ On Amer i ca n 
Locomotives and llailway Stock,” by Mr. Zerah Colburn, the dis- 
cussion on which extended over several evenings. In this a de- 
scription was given of locomotive engineering in the States, and 
compirisons wore drawn between it and the practice in this 
country. The paptT was, however, too full of statistics and details 
to admit of a short abstract. 

Mr. W. Shelford, in a paper “ On the Outfell of the Eiver 
Humber,” described the estuary of that river as the outlet for the 
fresh waters from a draimge area of 10,500 square miles, or one- 
fifth of the whole area of England; but the present paper only 
treated of the outfall, the observations being arranged under four 
heads, viz. — 1. The facts in connection with the past and present 
condition of the outfEill, and of its peculiar features. 2. The ascer- 
tained alterations in the tidal regime. 3. The relative value of 
tidal and fresh water at the out&U. And 4. The relation of tho 
operations of nature and of engineering works to tho facts 
recorded. 

“A Description of the Low-water Basin at Birkenhead,” by 
Mr. J. EUacott, read on 11th May last, stated that according to 
^ans sanctioned by Parliament in 1844 and 1853 the Low-water 
Basin was intended chiefly as a deep-water access, and as a sort of 
refuge for shipping in the Mersey at all states of the tide. The 
basin is 1750 feet in length, 300 feet in width at the mouth, and 
400 feet wide at the extreme end. Tho area is 14 acres, and the 
depth 12 fbet 4 inches below low-water ordinary spring tides. A 
description of the piling was given by the author as well as an 
accoimt of the sluicing arrangements. In 1866 on Act was ob- 
tained for converting the Low- water Basm into a wet dock. . * 

Another paper was read at the same meeting by M. Jules 
Gaudard, of Lausanne, “ On the Present State of Knowledge of tho 
Strength and Besishmee of Materials.” The author stated that 
tho theory of the strength and resistance of materials was closely 
connected with that of molecular mechanics; he then proceeded 
to consider the forces of various kinds to which materials were sub- 
jected, giving the results and formulae of the most modem inves- 
tigations. 

Instiiwtion of Naval Architects. — The annual meeting of this 
Institution took place in March last, when several valuable and 
interesting papers were read. Of those which were of special 
interest to the engineer may bo mentioned the following: — “On 
the Law of Eesistance of Armour Plates,” by Mr. William Fair- 
baim, LL.D., F.II.S. ; “ On the Stabihty of Floating Docks,” hy 
Mr. George B. Bennie ; “ Hydrauhe Steering Gear,” by Captain 
Inglefield, B.N. ; “ On !^lway Communication across the Sea,” W 
Mr. Jo^ Scott Bussell, F.B.S. ; “ On Horse Power,” by Mr. J. 8. 
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Holland, E.N. ; and on “ Strains in Propeller Sliafts,” by Mr. AV. J. 
Macquom Banldno, O.E., LL.D., E.E.S. 

Association of Engineers^ Glasgow . — At a meeting of this 
Association in April last, the President, Mr. John Pago, C.E., read 
a paper on “ Pipes and the Jointing of Gas and Water Mains.” 
In alluding to the enormous waste of gas through leakage, ^Fr. 
Pago reviewed the different modes of jointing at present in use, and 
dwelling on the difficulty in making and maintaining good joints 
undOT any circumstances, particularly in the curved pipe^ he 
exhibited drawings of a very simple system, and clearly showed 
that a joint on a curved pipe made in tmt manner could not move; 
a joint tested under the most unfavourable circumstances having 
stood a pressure of 600 lbs. to the square inch. 

A paper by Mr. Eobert Bum, on “The Machinery used for 
Gleaning and Packing East India Cotton, and on the Application 
of the Seeds for Feeding Cattle,” also deserves a notice, as dealing 
with a subject of first importance to India, and to the cotton 
manufiicturers of this country. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers . — ^At a general Tnnpting 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, held at Birmingham on 
20th April last, a paper was read by Mr. James S. E. Swindell, 
being a “ Description of Guibal’s Ventilating Fan employed at the 
Homer Hill Colliery, Cradley.” This fan lias eight vanes, and 
revolves on a horizontal shaft within a cylindrical casing of brick- 
work. The fiin is 16^ feet in diameter, and 4f feet wide; its 
usual working speed is twenty-six revolutions per minute, dis- 
charging 13,500 cubic feet of air per minute ; but it can be got up 
in one minute’s time to ninety-six revolutions, discharging 51,700 
cubit feet per minute. This is the first mechanical ventilation that 
has been applied in the working of the So 7 ith Staffordshire 
or ton-yard coal. It has now been rmmiug about nine months 
without a single stoppage for rejMiirs. The total cost of the fan, 
with engine and connections, is only about one-third of that of an 
ordinary ventilating furnace for producing the same amount of 
ventilation. 

Another paper, by M. E. Gellerat, of Paris, was a “ Description 
of the Steam Eoad lloUor used in Paris.” This roller consists of a 
locomotive engine carricjd entirely uj)on two large cast-iron rollers 
of equal size, which are both driven by the engine, the course of 
the machine being controlled by a special arrangement for clianging 
the direction of the roller axles. The results of numerous data 
show that the cost of horse rolling in Paris is about 14rZ. per ton 
per mile, whereas for steam road rolling the actual payment is only 
half that amount, or Id. per ton per mile, including the contractor’s 
profit. 
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Engineering — Civil and Mechanical. 

Litebaiube. 

‘ A Treaties on Lathes and Turning, Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental,’* by W. Henry Northcote. This work is calculated 
to prove a useful addition to the mechanical engineer’s library, and 
will be referred to with interest by both professional men and ama> 
teurs. It is divided into four parts. The first part contains a 
general description of the difierent kinds of lathes in general use, 
with a statement of the points which constitute a good lathe, and 
a glossary of the technical terms in general use by turners. The 
second part treats of the use of the hand lathe, and it comprises 
five divisions, relating to plain turning with hand tools, nand 
turning in metals, screw cmising, drilling and boring, and miscel- 
laneous operations. The third part enters into a description of a 
“multi-purpose” lathe designed by Mr. Northcote himself; and 
this is followed by remarlra on self-acting traverse and sur&ce 
turning, self-a!&ting screw cutting, self-acting drilling and boring, 
turning irregular shapes, wheel cutting, milling or circular cutter 
making, fiuting or grooving, facing and slot-drilling, planing and 
slotting, and on attention to lathe, repairing tools, &c. And the 
fourth part enters into particulars on the subject of ornamental 
turning. 

‘The Elasticity, Extensibility, and Tensile Strength of Iron 
and Steel, -t by Knut Styffo, Director of the Itoyal Technological 
Institute at Stockholm. Translated from the Swedish, with an 
original Appendix, by Chester P. Sandberg, A.I.C.E. With a 
Prefiuje by John Percy, M.D., F.E.S.. This volume is the result 
of certain experiments recently made by its author. It contains a 
full account of those experiments and of the apparatus by the aid 
of which they were carried out. The subject is divided into four 
chapters: the first, treating of experiments on tension at ordinary 
temperatures ; the second, on the appheation. of the results of these 
investigations to the determination of the relative values of steel 
and iron, and of the difierent varieties of these materials for various 
purposes; the third, of experiments on tension at high and low 
temperatures ; and the fourth, of experiments on fiexion at dififerent 
degrees of temperature. To these chapters are also added certain 
tables and plates, and an Appendix by 'Mr. Sandberg. THe record 
of these experiments forms a valuable addition to the information 
obtained by Mr. Eirkaldy on the same subject ; much, however, 
^et remains to be done in the matter of iron and steel toting, and 
it is to be hoped that further experiments will be undertaken, with 
the view of arriving at conclusions upon those points which do not 
as yet appear to have been satisfiictonly settled. 


* Longmans, Grocn, & Go., Ijondoii. 


t John Murray, London. 
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7. GEOLOGY AND PALiEONTOLOGY. 

{IncLuding the Proceedings of the Geologiccd Society, o/nd Notices 
of Receivt Geological Works.) 

Few regions of tho earth present to the physical geologist a more 
wondrous display of volcanic phenomena on a grand scale than the 
Hawaiian group of islands in the Pacific Ocean. Tlieso remote in- 
tortropical isles (twelve in number) are all of volcanic origin with 
the exception of the ancient elevated coral reef and resulting lime- 
stone. 

Since their first discovery by the Spaniards they have been 
repeatedly visited by government exploring expeditions, hut by far 
the largest sliare of their physical history lias been collected by one 
man, the Rev. Titus Goan, for more than thirty years a most de- 
voted miasiouary at Hilo on Hawaii, the largest of the group. 
This gentleman sends to 'Silliman’s American Journal,’* some in- 
teresting notes on the recent volcanic disturbances of Hawaii. 
Although not on so grand a scale as many of the eruptions which 
have occurred in former years, yet Mr. (Wn’s account furnishes 
information on many pointe of great interest to the geologist. One 
feature frequently observed in the volcanic outbursts on these 
islands is the opening of lateral subterranean rents, into which the 
overflowing craters chscharge their pent-up lava-streams. In the 
case of the outburst of April, 1868, when the craters of Kilauea 
and M!auna Loa both seem to have b^n in a state of eruption, their 
united lava-streams appear to have discharged into a line of fissure, 
having a south-westerly trend, along which they flowed subter- 
ranoously for a distance of more than thirty miles, appearing on tho 
surface near Eahuku, running thence for ten miles like a vast 
serpent through the beautiful pasture-lands, and giving off various 
minor branches, they finally reach the sea in two great streams 
only 1000 feet apart, enclosing between them an island five miles 
in length. On this narrow belt of land three houses are left stand- 
ing near the shore, and some thirty head of cattle were rescued 
alive (though terribly scorched) after the flow had ceased ; so rapid 
was the rush of the lava-rivers that cattle grazing on the plains 
were su^ounded before they wore aware of their danger. A mmily 
of four persons in a house were enclosed on an island formed by the 
igneous flood, and remained prisoners for ten days, when they were 
able to leave their retreat unharmed. 

Along the whole line from Eahuku to Kilauea, the subterra- 
nean flow was marked by filssuros and displacements of the ground, 
through which jets of steam and lava issued in several places. 


* Vol. XLVIL, No. 139, p. 89. 
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wliilst along tho hill-flanks tlio earth was rent, and the surface de- 

E osits of earth, boulders, rocks, lavas long-buried, trees, &c., wore 
urlcd in ouo vast avalanche over the plain beneath, a distance of 
several miles. Ailing the air at the same time with dry dust. On 
the night of the earthquake the fires in the great crater went out, 
and the central area of tho gre&t }>lateau sagged gently down about 
300 feet, carrying with it its botanical garden of tree-ferns and 
“ohelo” bushes (Vaceiniuni) still standing. 

A very full account of the entire group with excellent maps and 
illustrations, and a description of aU the modem eruptions, will be 
found in the recently published ‘ Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History,’ by William T. Brigham, A.M.* 

Mr. Peacock’s bookf * On Evidences of Vast Sinkings of Land 
on the North and West Coasts of France and tho South-Western 
Coasts of England,’ is made up of an oUa podrida of antiquarian 
scraps and extracts from the writings of all sorts and condi^ns of 
men, from Ptolemy the geographer, a.i>. 117, down to Mr. Baphael 
Pun^Uy in 1868. 

Ime author at the end of his labour concludes there is good 
reason for believing that there has been considerable subsidence 
on the coast and arout the Channel Islands within the historical 
period, which from an examination of the wear and tear of the 
coasts on both sides of tho Chaimel, and of the submerged forests 
on the shores at low water, any geologist would be ready to admit, 
on geological groimds, without the very doubtful assistance of 
Ptolemy or Diodorus Siculus. 

The tract ‘ On Steam as tho Motive-power in Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes,’ t bound up with the above and written by the same 
author, contains a full compilation of geological authorities in 
support of the doctrine that steam is the chief agent in volcanic 
action, but without any original idea, unless the suggestion that the 
vast necleus of the globe, about 6000 miles in diameter, consists 
of pumice. A serious objection to the book is the badness of the 
typography and the great number of printer’s errors, which render 
it often unintelligible to the general reader. 

Of Mr. Samuel Mossman’s * Origin of tho Seasons, § considered 
from a Geological Point of View,’ the most kind reflectiem we can 
make is, " What a pity it was ever written ! ” Imagine a man sug- 
gesting that tho curative qualities of the climate of Australia || in 

**Vol. I., part ui„ 1868. 

t * Physical and Historical Evidences of vast Sinkings of Land on tho North 
and West Coasts of France, and South-western Coasts of England, within the His- 
torical Period.* Collected and commented on hy B. A. Peacock, Esq., O.E. 8yo^ 
pp. 190. London : E. and F. N. Spon ; and the author, St. Helier, 1868. 
t Pp. 56. 

§ William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 1869. 8to, pp. 472. 

II P.424. 
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eases of consnmpiion is dne to tho presence of a larger volume of 
oarbonic acid gas in the atmosphere tiian exists here ! ! ! ” 

Mossman’s book is a most wonderful corntrilation of ex- 
na^ atnmg toge^er by such original pieces of fine writiim as 
^ ima^e the sea boiling, bubbli^and 

tt^ng aWe the domes of red-hot trachyte, swelling and 
ENirsti^ as they rose towards its surfime, and then ejecting through 
volcanic cones and yawning fissures sa<^ masses of lava as to form 
so many thousand miles of mountains ; let us conceive the HhnnVg 
and quakes of the earth in this era of her travail, when the pent- 
up volcanic forces caused her to rend the solid framework of her 
sphere a perturbed daughter of the sun, the most convulsive 
of the sol^ system. ” ! ! 

‘Geological Fragments collected principally from Rambles 
among the Rocks of Furness and Cartmol’t (Lancashire), by John 
'BoUon, is a description by a humble geological worker (an entirely 
self-taught man) of tho various excursions in and about Furness 
and Cartmel, with notes on the formations and fossils to be seen, 
and the scenes and people among which he has worked ; but we 
hardly tbiTiV it will be read by many beyond Iho author’s circle of 
friend. 



intended as a reading-book for the many, and is an endeavour on 
the part of the author to put before tho general public some of the 
more prominent facts and bearings of geological science in a read- 
able form. ^0 utility of “ Geology as a Branch of Education ”§ 
is a chapter deserving of especial study. We hope the’ author may 
be as well satisfied with tho sale of his book as wo are witli its 
perusal. 

On Physical Geology there are contributions by G. Poulett 
Scrope, ** On the Suppose Internal Fluidity of the Earth,” || and 
“ On the Influx of Water as the Cause of Volcanic Eruptions ; ”11 
by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, “On the Probable Seat of Volcanic 
Action;”** by Mr. David Forbes, “On the Nature of the Interior 
of the Ikirth.’ tt 

In the first paper Mr. Scrope argues in favour of the interior 
mass of the earw being held down in a solidified form by the 


♦ ‘ On Volcanic Forces in South America, &o.,’ p. 101. 

t Ulverstou: D. Atkinson; and London ; Whittaker & Co. 8vo. 1869^ 
Pp. 264. 

* J Edinburgh and London : Blackwood & Sons. § Pp. 78-104. 

II * Geological Magazine ’ (April), p. 145. 

% Ibid. (May), p. 196. ** Ibid. (Juno), p. 245. 

tt ‘ Popular' l^ience Review ’ (April), p. 121. 
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weight, cohesion, and perhaps increasing contraction of the solid 
crust above, yet retaining in this state its intense expansihihty, 
and being ready, at all points, to return to the fluid or gaseous 
state, and make its escape whenever — by a fissure or disturbance 
of the superincumbent crust — ^that pressure is partially removed. 
In the second paper Mr. Scrope refers to steam as the recognized 
agent in forcing up lavas through narrow and crooked fissures in 
the solid crust of the globe, and concludes, from the cellular and 

S orous condition of most lavas, that water was present, in a finely 
ivided state, disseminated through the entire mass. Dr. T. Sterry 
Hunt calls attention to the views of Keferstcin and others, that all 
crystalline non-stratifiod rocks, from granite to lava, aro but the 
products of the transformation of sedimentary strata. 

Mr. David Forbes concludes, after reviewing the evidences (as 
to the nature of the interior of the earth) ]pro et conira, that the 
balance of argument appears to be in favour of the older theory, 
that the earth is a central molten mass, surroimded or enclosed by 
a comparatively thin solid crust or shell; and further, seems to 
indicate the probability that its interior; besides consisting maialy 
of molten silicates, also contains a great accumulation of the heavy 
metals and their compounds. 

Mr. N. Plant having brought home some plant-remains from 
Coal-beds of true Carboniferous Age in Brazil,* they have been 
examined and referred by Mr. Carruthers to the genera FlemingiteSj 
Noeggerathia, and Odontopieris.^ 

Professor Owen has described a remarkably perfect jaw of a 
Cestraciont fish, from the Oolite of Caen in Normandy, under tho 
name of Str&phodMS niedim,% Its likeness to tho recent Port 
Jackson Shark is very great. 

Mr. Henry Woodward adds a now genus of Ophiuroid Star- 
fishes to the Upper Silurian of Dudley. § 

Mr. Thomas Davidson contributes a series of notes on Conti- 
nental Geology, relating chiefly to tho classification of the Creta- 
ceous system in France, England, Germany, &c.|) 

‘The Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society,’ IT 
consist of papers read before that Society to May, 1868. “ The 

Carboniferous Strata of Carluke,” “The Old Bed Sandstone of 
Scotland,” “ The Superficial Deposits of the South Esk,” “ Glacier 
Action in Galloway, the Coasts of Antrim and Londonderry,” 

“ The Miocene Beds of Greenland,” “ Tho Precious Stones of Scot- 
land,” are among the subjects treated of in this volume. There is 
every prospect of this Society, which is now under the presidency. 

* < Geological Magazine ’ (April, 1869), p. 147. f Ibid., p. 151. 

t Ibid. (May), p. 193. § Ibid. (June), p. 241. 

II Ibid., pp. 162, 199, and 251. 1868. Yol. I., parts i. and ii. 
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of Mr. Arcliibald Goikio (Director of the Geological Survey of 
Scotland), continuing to do good work. 

‘ The Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow ’* is 
marked by Sir William Tliomson’s celebrated paper “ On Geological 
Time.” Considering the motions of the earth, with a careful 
regard to the effect of resistance and retardation by tidal influence, 
&c., and viewing the sun as we should any largo mass of molten 
iron, or silicon, or sodium, ho comes to the conclusion that ; (1) The 
earth formerly rotated more rapidly than at present, and that its 
speed is slowly, but certainly diminishing by resistance. (2) That 
tj^ sun's energies in giving light and heat are being mssipated 
year by year, and l^t there is no sufficient supply of new matter 
falling into the sun’s orbit to replenyi that ener^. (3) That 
the sun may have illuminated the earth for 100 millions of years, 
but that it is almost certain that he has not illuminated it for 
five times that period. (4) From the author’s investigations 
of underground temperatures and tjjie secular cooling of the earth, 
he infers that the present condition implies either a heating of the 
surfliee within the last 20,000 years of as much as 100° Fahr, or 
a greater heating all over the surfece at a more remote period. 

(5) Sir William Thomson shows, in conclusion, that taking the 
largest grant of time, and commencing with the earth at a tempe- 
rature sufficiently high to melt its entire mass, we must admit a 
limit of between 50 millions and 300 milUons of years, beyond 
which our drafts on the bank of Time cannot be honoured. 

(6) The Dynamical theory of the sun’s heat renders it impossible 
that the earth’s surfliee ms been iUnminated by the sun many 
times 10 million years. (7) Finally, he concludes that the existing 
state of things — including life on the earth — must be hmited within 
some such period of past time as 100 million years. We should 
like to notice Messrs. James Geikie, " On Denudation in Scotland 
since Glacial Times Archibald Geikie, “ On Modern Denudation,” 
and “ On the Silurian Bocks of Scotland Mr. Edward Hull, “ On 
the Causes which seem to have regulated the relative Distribution 
of the Calcareous and Strata of Great Britain, with special refer- 
ence to the Carboniferous Formation;” besides many oilier excellent 
papers, but our space does not permit 

Ppooeedinos pf the GeolooicaIi SooiEiv OF Lohboe. 

The May number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ t furnishes us 
with the Annual Beport, the Anniversary Address by the President, 
and the papers read before the Society from December 23, 186.8, 

• 1868. Vol. Ill, part i, 

t Edited Mr. W. S. Dalles, the uew assistant-soorotary. 
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to February 24, 1869. The income expected tbia year (1869) 
amounts to 2072/. 16s., and expenditure to 1893/., leaving a 
balance in fevour of the Society of 179/. Ids. ; whilst the funded 
property amounts to 4860/. 14s. Qd., exclusive of trust-fund. Wo 
may, &om the above statement, safely congratulate this learned 
body upon its hcjilthy financial condition. The President (Prof. 
Huxley) takes, as the text for his Anniversary Address, the sul^t 
matter of Sir William Thomson’s article “ On Geological Time,” 
already briefly epitomized in this present Chronicle. 

Commencing with a brief review of the various lines of thought 
which a study of geology has developed, the author divides than into 
three classes — Catastrophists, Unimrmitarians, and Evolutionists; 
with the two former classes of thinkors we were well acquainted, 
but the third is a new class, defined as those who " embrace in one 
stupendous analogy the growth of a solar system fin>m molecular 
ch^, the shaping of the earth * * * to its present form, and 

the development of a living being from the shapeless mass of 
protoplasm we term a germ.’^ 

A^uming that Sir W. Thomson is correct in asserting that life 
on the earth must be limited to 100 million years. Professor 
Huxley shows that the whole thickness of stratified rocks, taken at 
100,000 feet, or about 56f miles, could have been formed within 
that period of time if only of a foot or ^ of an inch of 
sediment were deposited annually. 

He points out that although so much stress is hdd by Sir W. 
Thomson on retardation, yet “ it is not absolutely certain, after all, 
whether the moon’s mean motion is undergoing acceleration, or 
the earth’s rotation retardation; and yet this is the key to the 
whole positien.” ** If the rapidity of tne earth’s rotation is dimi- 
nishing, it is not certain how much of that retardation is due to 
tidal friction, how much to meteors, how much to possible excess 
of melting over accumulation of polar ice during the period covered 
by observation, which amounts, at the outside, to not more than 
2600 years.” 

One of the most acute and telling remarks in the address is 
that contained in the following paragraph : — 

“I do not presume to throw the slightest doubt upon the 
accuracy of any of the calculations made by such distinguished 
mathematicians as those who have made the suggestions I have 
cited. On the contrary, it is necessary to my argument to assume 
that they are all correct. But 1 desire to point out that this seems 
to be one of the many cases in which the admitted accuracy of 
mathematical processes is allowed to throw a wholly inadmissible 
appearance of authority over the results obtained by them. Mathe- 
matics may be compared to a mill of exquisite workmanship, which 
grinds you stuff of any degree of fineness ; but, nevertheless, what 
VOIi. VI. 2 H 
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you get out depends on wbiat you pnt in ; and as the grandest mill 
m the world will not extract wheat-flour from peascods, so pages 
of formulffl will not get a definite result out of looso data.” 

The most important papers contained in the ‘Journal of 
Proceedings ’ are T. W. Kingsmill’s communication on the 
Geology of China, especially with reference to the Province of the 
Lower Yangtso; Prof. HuxleVs paper “On the genus Hyjpero- 
dapedon” a reptile found in tne Triassic deposits of Elgin (once 
said to be of Devonian age). From remains found of late in 
Warwickshire and Devonslimo the author has determined its 
Lacertilian character, and considers its nearest fossil ally to be the 
Triassic genus Bhynehoeav/rm, and at the present day the singular 
genus Sphenodon, or Matteria, found in New Zealand. 

Mr. Edward Hull has an ingenious and suggestive paper “ On 
the Evidence of a Eidge of Lower Carboniferous Eocks crossing the 
Plain of Cheshire beneath the Trias, and forming the Boundary 
between the Permian Eocks of the Lancashire Type on the North, 
and those of the Salopian Typo on th^ South.” 

The Eev. T. Wiltshire, “ On the Hunstanton Eed Chalk,” adds 
to our knowledge of this interesting local deposit, which from all the 
evidence, both lithological and paheontological, appears to be the 
representative at Hunstanton of the upper portion of the Gault of 
Folkestone. 

The other papers are: Messrs. King and Eowney “On the 
so-called ‘ Eozoonal’ Eock Mr. Whitaker “ On the New Locality 
for Hyperodapedon on the coast of Devon;” Mr. W. H. Daily 
“ On the Irish Graptolites ” and “ On Tertiary Plant-remains from 
Antrim;” Mr. G. T. Clark “On the Basalt Dykes of India;” 
Dr. Sutherland “ On the Auriferous Eocks of South - eastern 
A^ca;” Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins “On the Distribution of the 
British Post-Glacial Mammals ; ” and a postponed paper by Mr. J. 
Wood Mason “ On Ddkosawrm, from the Eimmeridgo Clay of 
Shotover Hill.” 


8. METEOEOLOGY. 

In a recent part of the Proceedings of the Meteorolc^cal Sodefy 
there is a very suggestive paper by Mr. Meldrum, containing some 
interesting results as to the origin of cyclones in general, to which 
he has been led by his study of the weather of the Indian Ocean. 
In our last number we noticed the Synoptic weather charts which 
Mr. Meldrum is preparing for publication. The examination of 
these charts affords abundant confirmation of an idea which he has 
long entertained, and which is traceable in many of his papers, viz. 
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that mcNst if not all, the atmo^herical distnrhanees experienced 
in those seas may he referred to the mutual int^erence of the two 
great currents of air, whether these be the ordinary polar and 
equatorial currents, the S.E. and N.W. winds of the South Tem- 
perate Zone, or the S.E. trade and the N.W. monsoon met with 
nearer the equator. When these opposite currents are flowing in 
parallel channels at the earth’s sur&ce, the resulting action on the 
atmosphere in general differs .ccording to their position as regards 
latitude. When the bed of the polar current is in a latitude higher 
than that of the equatorial, i.e. when the S.E. wind lies to the 
southward of the N. W. wind, atmospherical pressure has a tendency 
to decrease between them, and ulf^ately the wind begins to cir- 
culate round the area of depression, in the direction of the hands of 
a watch. A cyclone is ultimately formed, and in it the force of the 
wind is stronger at the centre than at the circumference. When 
the position of the currents is reversed, a barometrical maximum is 
produced, around which the wind revolves in the direction opposite 
to that of the hands of a watch. In short an “anticyclone” is 
formed, in which the wind-force is usuaUy very light in the centre 
hut stronger outside. It is hardly necessary to observe that as we 
are dealing with the Southern Hemisphere, the conditions of the 
direction of the wind’s motion are exactly the reverse of what 
obtains in this hemisphere. Mr. Meldrum assorts that cyclones 
invariably have their origin as we have described. They commence 
at the southern edge of the N.W. monsoon, and travel obliquely 
across the S.E. trade. 

If this theory be found to be completely trustworthy, we may 
hope that it will be possible to assign an origin to the West Indian 
hurricanes, which will be more satisfactory than that given hypo- 
thetically by Dove, who attributes them to the fact that by some 
means or other a portion of the upper current (antitrade) between 
the tropics has been forced out of ito proper stratum into the true 
trade wind below it, so that an eddy, ultimately resulting in a 
hurricane, has been formed. This is, after aU, something like the 
convulsion theories of the older geologists. If we can find that 
ordinary causes are capable of producing certain effects, it is well 
to satisfy ourselves, whenever these effects are observed, that these 
causes were not in operation, before we call in a dem ex machine 
of any sort to produce the required action. 

We see from the report of a lecture delivered at the Boyal 
Institution on April 30 by Mr. Scott, that the Meteorological Office 
has been led, independently of Mr. Meldrum, to results similar to 
his, and we may hope tnat useful results will come out of the 
inquiry. 

The Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society for January 
contains a good paper by Mr. Buchan “ On the Mean Monthly and 

• 2 H 2 
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Annnal Pressure in Scotland.” He has investigated the returns 
from fifteen stations for eleven years, and the results obtained 
afford, as might be expected, a strong corroboration of the principle 
that the motion of the air is related to the differences of atmo- 
spherical pressure. The mean annual pressure decreases from east 
to west and from south to north, and as the wind always blows 
with the lowest barometrical reading on its left hand side, we see 
that the general conditions of pressure are in harmony with the 
fact tliat our prevalent winds are south-westerly. 

The monthly curves exhibit three minima, and three maxima; 
the former occurring in January, March, and October ; the latter 
in February, May, and November. 

The depression in January increases as we go northwards, while 
that in March changes in the opposite direction. In October the 
decrease is nearly uniform over the whole of Western Europe. 

As regards the maxima, tliat in February is of slight extent. 
In May the absolute maximum for the yew is reached, corresponding 
to the period of prevalence of our east winds. The increase of 
pressure in November is the phenomenon so long noted as the 
great November wave, to which it is not now the fashion to attribute 
nearly so great an influence on our weather as it was some few 
years ago. This paper is a very useful contribution to meteorology, 
as the results of eleven years’ observations may be iGairly considered 
as worthy of attention. 

The ^ Atlas Meteorolo^que ’ for 1867, published by the Ob- 
servatoire Imperial, contains an elaborate paper by M. ^ecquerel, 
on the influence of forests on climate. The paper is very carefully 
written, but on reading it proves somewhat disappointing, as it 
leads to very few practical results, owing to a deficiency of evidence 
on many questions. 

There is one action which all vegetation, of whatever character 
it be, exe^, and that is the protection of the soil on which it grows 
from forcible removal by floods. The roots traverse the earth in 
all directions, and bind it together, while the branches break the 
force of the rain as it Mis. As soon as a hill-side is cleared, of 
forests, .the rivulet-beds are scored deeper and deeper, and the wil 
is gradually washed down, leaving the rocks bare. The roots of 
trees have, in addition, a tendency to frcilitate the percolation of 
water to the subsoil, and thus to prevent its accumulation on the 
surface, and the consequent production of swamps, such as have 
been formed in parts of France within historic times. There is 
another beneficial effect produced by trees, that of impeding the 
motion of the air, and thus affording shelter from wind. This 
action is, of course, limited, depending on the height of the trees 
and the direction of motion of the wind. If this direction be 
horizontal the shelter afforded is very considerable, as it has been 
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noticed in Provence that a hedgo two metres in height shelters a 
space 22 m. in width from the effects of the “ mitral.” Lastly, 
trees have a decided influence on health, in protecting a district 
from unwholesome exhalations. It is found along the edge of the 
Pontine marshes that the existence of a belt of wood is sufficient to 
ensure immunity from malaria to the peasants who live behind it. 
These then are the most obvious beneficial effects on climate of the 
presence of forests in a comitry. As regards the direct influence 
of vegetation on the temperature and the climate generally, the 
author gives the notes of some experiments which he has made on 
growing trees, in order to determine their temperature and that of 
the surrounding air at different times of the day. The results seem 
to show that trees behave as if they were dead or inorganic bodies, 
receiving heat from external sources and radiating it to surrounding 
objects. The heat developed in the process of growth was found to 
be quite inappreciable by means of the instruments employed, while 
the cooling influence usually assigned to foliage, owing to the 
constant evaporation going on from its surface, was shown to be 
utterly unfounded. However, this part of the paper is quite in- 
complete, as M. Becquerel reserves the exact account of his inquiry 
for a fiitnre essay. He distinctly denies the truth of the change 
of climate alleged to have taken place in various countries, and 
attributed to the clearing of the land, without, as it seems to us, 
investigating the question thoroughly. 

The ultimate conclusions stated in the paper are, as we have said 
before, unsatisfactory ; e. g. we are told ^t the effect of cutting 
away the forests is to diminish the quantity of running water in 
the country, but the comparison of observations of rainfall in a 
district, before and after the clearing, have most decidedly n(A led 
to the conclusion that the amount of rain which falls is seriously 
affected by the clearing. We do not therefore learn to what 
%:tion the reduction of toe amount of river water is to be attri- 
buted. 

On toe whole the paper may be fairly compared to Darwin^s 
first work ‘ On the Origin of Species.’ Both works contain many 
fficts of great interest which have a certain relation one to another, 
while toe reasoning which should bind the whole together is for 
toe most part entirely wanting. We hope that M. Becquerel’s 
promised paper will be more conclusive than this one. 

Before we leave the subject of meteorology in France, we 
should say that it appears from the Bulletin Hebdomadaire of the 
Association Scientinque, that toe plan for the establishment of a 
central Physical Observatory in Paris and the protx^d modifica- 
tions in toe management of the Observatoire Imperial, toe result 
of which would have been to put a stop to all but the astronomical 
work carried on there, have both been brought to an end. M. Le 
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Yerrier announces that the Observatoire ^vill continue to perfonn all 
its functions as heretofore. 

The Norddeutsche Seeurarte, *in Hamburg, has published its 
first Annual Keport, and Herr Von Freeden, the Director, promises 
two other pubhcations within a brief space. These will be an 
account of the German North Polar Expedition of last year, under 
Captain Koldewey,* and a weather calender for north-west Germany, 
the latter being the discussion of his own observations made at 
Bremen during the past ten years. The Eeport is to a great 
extent taken up with tho account of the preliminary negotiations 
which led to the establishment of the Seewarte by the shipowners 
of Hamburg and Bremen. Marino meteorology has been tho chief 
object of tho institution, and tho director has set to work very 
vigorously in this hue. In order to induce the shipping interest 
of tho towns to co-operate warmly in the work of the office by 
making observations at sea, the direction has proceeded lo frame 
minute sailing directions for the several voyages, and tho Report 
contains a practical proof of the value of scientific meteorology to 
trade, in the form of a tabular statement of the total amount of 
gain in time exhibited by the runs made by vessels furnished with 
these directions, as compared with passages made by other ships 
between the same ports at the same time. The sailing directions 
are very definite in their character, for one of the objects of their 
issue has been to supply information moro thoroughly digested, and 
in fact more practical than Maury’s works can afford. 

The Report is professedly only the account of tho activity of one 
department of the office, but hopes are held out that at some future 
time its (^rations may bo extended to land meteorology also. The 
only work of this nature which is carried on is the publication of 
daily observations made at Hamburg, and of occasional storm 
telegrams received fixjm our own Meteorological Office. It is inte- 
resting to see tliat these messages have been of practical us^ 
notwithstanding the great distance of Hamburg from London, for 
out of thirty-sevon messages sent, more than half were followed 
by storms, while in only three instances did the storm proc^e 
the warning. 

Tlie long promised charts of surface temperature for the South 
Atlantic Ocean have now been published by the Meteorological 
Committee. They contain the mean monthly surfime temperatures 
for five-degree squares, calculated from the data collected by 
Admiral Fitz Roy out of Board of Trade registers, and in addition 
the mean temperatures for strips of 5° of longitude, but for each 
degree of latitude pubhshed in 1861 by the Meteorological Institute 


^ This work has already been publiBhed, bat a notice of it must be reserved 
for the next Chronicle. 
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of Holland. The charts are illustrated by copious notes, consistmg 
of extracts from the logs of captains, who have noticed sudden 
changes of temperature and thus tending to show where the actual 
boundaries of the various ocean currents lie. 

Meteorologists will had these charts as a usefiil contribution to 
Marine Meteorology, and as a first instalment of the publication of 
the partly finished work found by the committee in the office when 
they took charge of it. 

We are glad to learn that H.M.S. * Porcupine ’ has been placed 
at the disposal of Dr. Carpenter and his friends, in order to carry 
out a more extensive series of deep-sea soundings and dredgings 
than was possible during their short cruise last autumn. We hope 
that by'this expedition some hght may at last he thrown on the 
vexed question of deep-sea temperatures. 

Mr. S. Barber sends us the following account of the. Aurora 
Borealis, observed by him near Liverpool. The two remarkable 
appearances of Aurora IBorealis which occurred lately, afford some 
peculiar and noteworthy points of comparison, in addition to the 
fact of their unusual brilliancy and striMng form, and their prox- 
imity to each other; the last in point of time, on May 13th, 
showed greater steadiness and a whiter light, the fiashes being 
feeble and indistinct. The rays of electric light, arched, broad, and 
white, over the entire heavens, converging to an irregular nucleus, 
situated about 10 degrees S.S.E. of the zenith. This nucleus had 
a jagged edge and an irregular cavity within it, and its form changed 
rapidly, one half of its body disapjK'aring in less than a minute. 
The space between the streamers was very small, and a very light 
greenish blue colour produced a remarkable effect. The previous 
Aurora presented much stronger contrasts of colour, and greater 
radial definition. The light was more limited in extent, and the 
rays most distinct from north to west, from which quarter, and 
from N.W., were rapid and brilliant flashing streamers, having a 
wave-like and tremulous motion, us of ban^ of ribbon violently 
shaken ; these converged, as in the former case, to a point not far 
from the zenith, and nearly coincident with that of the nudeus in 
May. It is worthy of notice that a long period of cold wet weather 
followed these remarkable phenomena, the wind ranging from east 
to north. The above notes were taken from about 10 to 11^ p.if. 
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9. MINEBALOGY. 

A 

Exactly eighty years ago, the German chemist, Klaproth, disco- 
vered a new earth, or metallio oxide, in a certain mineral found in 
the sands and gravels of Ceylon, and occasionally cut and polished 
as a gem. As this mineral had long been known under the name 
of zircon — ^a word apparently of Arabic origin — the new earth 
received the appropriate name of zirconia. The same oxide was 
likewise foimd in the brightly-coloured stone known as the hyacinth 
— not indeed the hyacinth of the ancients, which appears to have 
been our sapphire, but the gem so-named by the modem mineral- 
ogist — and it was then demonstrated that tno zircon and hyacinth 
are virtually the same mineral, both being silicates of zirconia. 
In 1845, the Swedish chemist, Svanberg, endeavoured to show that 
in the zircons of Norway and of the Urals the zirconia is accom- 
panied by another substance which he termed noria ; but whether 
this is really a distinct earth has not been satisfactorily determined. 
About three years ago. Professor Church was led to examine seve- 
ral specimens of zircon under the micro-spectroscope ; and observing 
that some of them exhibited peculiar al^rption bands, not given 
by pure silicate of zirconia, he conjectured tmt they might possibly 
be due to the presence of Svanberg’s norium. Utterly ignorant of 
Professor Church’s observations — the results of which were pub- 
lished only in the shape of a letter inserted in a popular journal — 
Mr. H. C. Sorby has for some time past been engaged in the 
spectroscopic examination of the zircons of Ceylon. When light is 
transmitted through certain transparent specimens of zircon, and 
is then analyzed by the eye-piece of his spectrum-microscope, it is 
seen that the luminous spectrum is traversed by more than a dozen 
well-defined narrow black lines. As these absorption bands are 
not given by any other known substance, Mr. Sorby regards them 
as indicating the presence of a new earth associated with zirconia ; 
and as they are exhibited chiefly by those pale-coloured varieties of 
zircon which are known as jargoon or jargon^ he proposes to name 
the new metal jargonium. Professor Church, however, has sug- 
gested for this supposed element the name of nigrium. It would 
appear from Mr. Sorby’s further researches that the earth jargoixia 
is capable of existing in two distinct aUotropic conditions, having 
diflerent densities and different optical properties. Comparatively 
few Cingalese jargons exhibit in their natural state well-marked 
lii^, but by exposing an ordinary specimen for some time to a 
bright-red heat the altered mineral mves a spectrum which is 
traversed by a flne series of absorption bands.* 

• ‘ Chemical News,’ March 12, April 16 and 30, 1869 ; also paper printed for 
private circulation at soiree of the Boyal Society. 
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In association witii Mr. P. J. Butler — a gentleman possessing 
a fine collection of gems — S^r. Sorby has presented to we Boycu 
Society a j^per ** On the the Structure of Bubies, Sapphires, via- 
monds, and certain other Minerals.”* They find that ^ sapphire 
exhibits numerous cavities, sometimes reacWg i^ath of an inch in 
diameter, and either partially or entirely filled vdth a liquid — pro- 
bably condensed carbonic acid. Small triangular lamella crystals 
are also to be noted as comi^on inclosures in this gem. The ruby 
difibrs from the sapphire — ^although of course chemically the same 
stone — ^in that it contains fewer fluid-cavities and more included 
crystals, some of which are octohodral in form, and are probably 
minute spinel rubies. In certain spinels from Ceylon, the fluid^ 
cavities contain a colourless liquid, accompanied by either a solid 
substance or a very viscous fluid in which small crystals are em- 
bedded. Many emeralds are extremely fall of fluid-cavities, con- 
taining what appears to be a strong saline solution with cubic 
crystals — ^probably of chloride of potassium. By examining several 
diamonds, the authors find that we embedded black specks, which 
Brewster imagined might be cavities, are really inclosed crystals. 
Some of these are surrounded by cracks indicating contraction in 
the neighbouring mass; and this inchcation is streng&oned by the 
appearance of a black cross surrounding the crystals when examined 
by polarized light. The authors’ general conclusions drawn from 
tnese observations seem to show that the ruby, sapphire, spinel, 
and emerald were formed at a moderately high temperature, under 
so great a pressure that water might bo present in a liquid state. 
The whole structure of the diamond is so peculiar that it can scarcely 
be looked upon as positive evidence of a high temperature, thougn 
not at all closed to that supposition.” 

TA^en Mr. David Forbes, more than eighteen months ago, pub- 
lished the first part of his researches in British mineralogy, ho 
described at length the results of his examination of our Welsh 
gold. Since then, his attention has been directed to the gold-bear- 
ing districts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as represented 
respectivdy by the counties of Cornwall, Wicklow, and Suwerland.t 
By^ examining specimens from each of these localities, Mr. Forbes is 
enabled to pkee in our hands a series of analyses of gold frpm every 
quarter of the British Isles — a series peculiarly valuable, inasmuch 
as our knowledge of the chemical composition of British gold has 
hitherto betm remarkably defective. As we have already pubhshed 

• ‘ Froceodinra of the Boyal Society,’ xvii., No. 109, p. 291. 

t ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ May, 1869, p. 821. 
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his analyses of Welsh gold,* * * § we need .only here quote the hhiglish, 
Irish, fuid Scotch analyses : — 

CornvralL Co. Wicklow. * Sntbcrtandiibire. 

BpeciSc gravity .. 16*52 .... 15*07 .... 15*799 

I. IT. 

Gold 90*12 .... 91*01 81*11 .. 81*27 

Silver 9*05 .. .. 8*85 .. .. 18*45 .. 18*47 - 

Silicat 0*83 0*14 .. .. 0*44 .. 0*26 

100*00 .... 100*00 .... 100*00 .. 100*00 

On examining these analyses, one cannot &.il to remark the large 
amount of silver alloyed with the Sutherlandshire gold as compared 
with the proportion present in gold from other parts of the British 
Isles. Any remarks on the occurrence and distribution of our 
native gold are rendered minecessary by Mr. Bohert Hunt’s excel- 
lent paper on the subject publish^ in a former volume of this 
Joumal.:t 

A Devonshire mineral, used at one time as an iron-ore, has been 
found by Mr. Forbes to have the composition of BabiiigtonUe — a 
rare species, found chiefly at ArendaT, in Norway. Our British 
Babingtonite presents a radiated fibrous structure, a blackish-gi'een 
colour, and a composition represented by the formula : — 

6CaO . SiO^-f-SFeO . SiO^-f-Fe^Oa . SSiOa. 

On more than one occasion it has been our duty to call attention 
to Vom Bath’s discovery of a new form of silica called Tridymite. 
Professor Maskelyno has lately found this interesting species, or a 
very closely-allied mineral, in tire meteorite of Breitenoach, in Bohe- 
mia.§ The crystals, although imperfect, are apparently hexagonal 
in fortn, whilst their composition shows them to consist of almost 
pure silica. From these characters alone, the mineral might perhaps 
he mistaken for quartz, but as its specific gravity is not above 2 '245, 
there can be but little doubt that wc are here dealing with a species 
closely akin to tridymite, occurring under conditions altogether 
novel. The crystals are found in the hollows of the meteoric itcu, 
where they are accompanied by pale-green prismatic crystals having 
a composition nearly agreeing with that of enstatite. 

Two or three new American meteorites have been described by 
Professor C. U. Shepard. || One of these is a meteoric iron, from 
Auburn, Macon Co., Alabama. Its chief peculiarity consists in its 
fissured structure, which gives it an appearance — ^to use the Pro- 

* ‘Quart. Jonm. Scienoo,’ v., p. 101. 

t With scsquioxidc of iron in the Cornish specimen. 

t Voi. ii., p. 6:ir>. 

§ * Proc. Hoyal Society/ xvii., p. 370; *Chom. Nows/ April 16, 1869, 

11 Silliman’s ^American Journal of Science,* xlvii., p. 230. 
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fessor’s own words — " as if it bad been shattered by striking when 
in a semi-fused state, against a rock, at the time of its &U.” A 
description is also given of another meteoric iron, now in the St. 
Louis Academy of Sciences ; and an analysis is published of the 
Losttown meteorite, previously noticed in this journal.* * * § We have 
only space to give iJie percentages of the chief constituents in each 
specimen ; — 

Auburn. St. Louis. Losttown. 

Iron •• .. 9‘l:-580 .. .. 92*096 .. •• 95*759 

Nickel.. .. 3*015 .... 2*604 .... 3*660 

When a polished section of meteoric iron is etched with an adid, 
it is well known that a peculiar crystalline structure is usually 
developed. The markings thus produced are known, after their 
discoverer, as the Widmannstatten figures. Dr. J. Lawrence Smith 
has recently found that certain jneteorites from Trenton, Washing- 
ton Co., Wisconsin, exhibit on similar treatment a distinct set of 
markin gs, different firom those of Widmannstatten ; and as his atten- 
tion was first directed to them by a Mr. La^iam, he proposes to 
distinguish them as the Laphamile figures. The meteorites exhi- 
biting these figures contained 91 ’03 per cent, of iron, and 7 ‘2 of 
nickeht 

What is really the formula of that curiously-constituted mineral, 
Ilai'tyne ? On collecting the published analyses, it will be found 
difiicult to reconcile their discrepancies. Dr. Kenngott has recently 
found that sulphate of soda may bo obtained by the action of water 
on haiiyne, and hence ho believes that some of the recorded analyses 
have been made on specimens partially altered in this manner. 
Allowing for such an action, ho regards the unchanged mineral to 
be constituted according to the following formula,^ which indeed 

agrees with that deduced from Whitney’s analysis of the Alban 
haiiyne, namely : — 

- 3 {(Na, . A1,)04 . 2SiO,} -H 2 (CaO . SO3). 

Further contributions to the mineralogy of Nova Scotia have 
been published by Dr. How.§ Among these will be foimd notices 
of a carboniferous lignite, from Pictou Co., and of the species Tnrgite, 
Delessito, and Fahlunite. A new locality is given for the interestmg 
Acadian mineral described in a former number of this Journal imder 
How’s name of Silicoborocalcite,|| but which has since been appro- 
pnately named IlowUie. 

In compliment to the well-known Italian geologist, Quintino 

• Vol, vl., p. 134. 

f ^Sillinmn’8 Journal/ xlvii., n. 271. 

i Leonhard uiid Ikoim’B Jnhrlmch fiir Mineralogie. 1869| Heft 3, p. 329. 

§ Thil. Mag./ April, 1869, p. 264. 

II Vol. V., p. 259. 
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8eUa» the name of SMaite has been appropriated to a new species 
described by Striirer.* The mineral is apparently a ^ple fluoride 
of Tnng nflainm, and crystaUizes* in snuul, transparent, prismatic 
forma, embedded in the anhydrite of Montiers in ^voy. 

Associated with the cryolite of Ivi^k, in Greenland, a new 
species has been found, and named after the locality. IvigtUe 
appears to be a silicate of alumina, soda, and protoxide of iron, with 
a little fluorine, t 

In a peculiar variety of hyperite occurring in the parish of 
Eura, in S. W. Finland, a mineral is met with, to which Herr Wiik 
applies the name of Eur<dite.X Its comporition approaches that of 
delessite. 

Professor Beichardt lias recently published analyses of the Poly- 
halUe which occurs in large nodular mosses scattered through the 
so-called polyhalite region ” of the salt-deposits of Stassfurt, in 
Prussian Saxony. § 

Picotite is a mineral bearing close kindred to spinel, and found 
in octohedral crystals in certain forms of olivine rock. Dr. Petersen 
has lately examined specimens from the Dun Mountain in New 
Zealand, and is thus led to establish two types of the species — a 
chrome-picotUe and an alumina-picotite. The Doctor has likewise 
examine the magnetic pyrites of Auerbach, and regards its formula 
as FeS instead of FcjS^ , as generally written. Finally, he pub- 
lishes some analyses of red silver-ores, both “dark” and “light,” 
or in other words, both antimonial and arsenical.*|| 


10. MINING, METALLUKGY, AND THEIR RECENT 

LITERATURE. 

Miniko. 

In our last number we noticed the feet that the ancient Stannary 
Court of Cornwall was about to undergo a change, a Bill having 
been introduced for its amendment. Numerous alterations ^ve 
been made in the Bill since its first reading; it has been read the 
second time ; and no doubt, before these pages are in the hands of 
our readers, the Stannary Court Act will have become the law 
of the future for the Stannari^ of Cornwall and Devonshire. 

♦ Atti della Rcale Accadomica dellc Scienze di Torino, 
t Silliman's Journal, xlvi., p. 400. 
t Ofv. af Finska Vet. Soc, Fdrli. 1869, xL, p. 28. 

§ Leonhard u. Bronn’s Jahrbuch. 1869, Heft 3, p. 325. 

II * Journal fiir praktiacho Chemio,* 1869, No. 3, pp. 134, 137, 141. 
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dnes i^d to the Stannary Gonrt upon the ores raised 
within its jnris^tion have been for the last two years as follows : — 

Corn .'aix. 





1867. 

1868. 




Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 




Tons. 

cwt. qni. lbs. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Ton.'. 

cwt. qrs. lbs. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Tin Ore • 



10,848 

9 

3 

27 

638.006 

19 

4 

11,216 

18 

0 

22 

621,063 

11,162 

1 

5 

Tin In Stone 



140 

0 

0 

0 

7,230 

379.197 

17 

7 

201 

0 

0 

0 

9 11 

Copper Ore 



81,663 

9 

2 

0 

18 

6 

78,012 

14 

3 

0 

341,602 

1 

10 

lipod Ore . 



8,615 

18 

1 

0 

138.676 13 

7 

8,303 

1.862 

11 

3 

0 

137,197 

11 

6 

Zinc Ore 


• 

1.674 

6 

0 

0 

4,097 

1 

9 

7 

0 

0 

4,921 

1 

1 

Silver Ore . 



— 

— 

— 


— 



— 

5 

3 

18 

10 

19 

3 

Iron l*yritca 



8,229 

15 

0 

0 

8,668 

4 

4 

6,914 

1.267 

1 

1 

0 

6,762 

10 

S 

Arsenic 



1,200 

0 

0 

0 

2,07i 

11 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3,608 

19 

10 

Wolfraai . 



10 

10 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 } 

9 

4 

0 

0 

67 

6 

T 

Ochre and Ootisena 

730 

10 

0 

0 

422 

12 

2 , 

151 

6 

0 

0 

89 

4 

4 

Nichel . . 

, 


1 

17 

1 

0 

14 

12 

6 I 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Fluor .spn^- . 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

60 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

iron Ore 

• 

• 

6,418 

10 

0 

0 

1.675 

16 

1 1 

6,545 

11 

0 

0 

1,994 

1 

6 

Total . 

• 

• 

118,633 

6 

3 

27 

1.080,117 

6 

10 

!} 

114,534 

3 

2 

12 

1,128,541 

7 

8 


Devonshire. 




• 

1867. 


1668. 


Quantities. 


Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 


Tons. 

cwt. qrs. 

lbs. 

£ a. 

cL 

Tons. 

cwt. qrs, lbs. 

£ • a. 

d. 

Tin Ore . . . 

78 

8 

0 

14 

4,137 10 

2 

54 

3 

2 

13 

3,085 17 

7 

Copper Ore . . 

30,412 

10 

0 

0 

139,265 13 

4 

27,465 

3 

2 

0 

118.811 0 

3 

Ijead Ore . . . 

449 

18 

3 

0 

11,967 1 

10 

473 

5 

3 

0 

6,206 12 

5 

Jnm Pyrites . . 

646 

6 

1 

0 

353 17 

7 

685 

3 

3 

0 

496 14 

6 

Arsenic . . . 

56 

5 

1 

0 

37 19 

4 

473 

WEE 

3 


2,802 12 11 

Ochre and Gossans. 

33 

18 

0 

0 

39 7 

3 

27 

2 

2 


62 10 

10 

Iron Ore . , . 

7.396 

1 

0 

0 

2,277 U 

9 

3,563 

17 

0 


1.069 3 

1 

Total , . . 

39,103 

O 

B 


158,079 1 

3 

32,742 

6 

3 

13 

132,534 11 

7 


It should be explained, that the above returns do not represent 
the actual total production of the mines of the two western counties, 
which are comprehended within the Stannaries. They do so very 
nearly ; but it generally happens that some of the less important 
mines do not make their returns for some time after the termina- 
tion of the year. The quantity of arsenic produced in 1868, 
being nearly 420 tons more than that obtained in 1867, should be 
explained. It arises entirely from the extensive and very copaplete 
arrangement made at the Devon Great Consolidated Mines, near 
Tavistock, for subliming the arsenic from tho vast heaps of 
Arsenical IMites which have accumulated on their floors. 

“A Bill to Consolidate and Am^d the Acts relating to the 
Begulation and Inspection of Mines has been introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Enatchbull- 
Hugessen, and read a second time. 

^ its present form the Bill does not appear to satisfy any one. 
The coal-owners and the coal-workers equity complain. On the 
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pnA the owners feel aggrieved at the additional responmbilities 
which are thrown upon them j and on the other, the colliers say 
they receive no more real protection by this Bill than they did 
under the old Inspection Acts. The Mining Association of Great 
'Rrifn.m is meeting fix>m time to time to watch the progress of 
matters affecting the interests of the coal trade, and sundry amend- 
ments have been proposed to the Government by that body. The 
working colliers have also had several meetings, and, by their dele- 
gates, they urge the Government to appoint additional inspectors, 
or to create a class of sub-inspectors. 

The principal novelty in this BUI is the clause making it com- 
pulsory that plans of all abandoned collieries should be lodged with 
we Secretary of State, within three months from the time when the 
coal within the pit has been abandoned. There appears to be some 
difficulty in the way of carrying out this excellent provision. It is 
thought that the plans so deposited may be used to the injury of 
the individual. This, however, may be guarded against, by enact- 
ing that such plans shall not bo evidence in a court of law, and 
that no action can be founded on evidence obtained by inspecting 
those plans or maps. As a means of protecting the lives of the 
miners, it is important that all information respecting our sub- 
terranean workings should be preserved. It is therefore to be 
hoped that this clause may, with well-considered restrictions, become 
a portion of the new Inspection Act. 

CoAii. — The production of coal in these islands was in 1867, ac- 
cording to the returns given in the “ Mineral Statistics,” 104,500,480 
tons. In 1868, according to the returns of the Inspectors of Coal 
Mines, the quantity was 104,566,959 tons. Of this the exports, 
according to the returns of the Board of Trade, were as follows : — 


Name of Couktht. 

Quantity. 

I>eclared Value. I 

Bussia •• •• •• •• 

Tons. 

X 

623,767 

306,103 

Sweden 

336,099 

162,971 

Denmark •• .. 

835,669 

367;721 

Prussia 

583,450 

239,101 

Hanse Towns •• 

767,744 

346,393 

Holland •• •• 

260,048 

126;004 

France 

1,925,370 

872^492 

Spain and Canaries 

524,161 

294,248 

It^y — Sardinia •• •• 

288,852 

145,590 

United States 

103,851 

72,046 

Brazil 

293,577 

172,393 

British India •• 

542,570 

293,003 

Other countries •• 

3,752,355 

' 1,957,726 

Total 

10,837,513 

5,355,791 
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The report of the Gollier3r Inspectors for 1868 has been 
recently puhlished. The following table has been compiled from 
that document : — 

A Eetijrn showing the Quantity of Coal Eatskd in and about the Coal 
Mines of Great Britain ; the Nummkr of Fatal Accidents and Lives 
Lost by the Accidents, in the Year 1868. 


Naxes ov Distbicts. 


Northumberland, Cumberland, & North 

Durham .. 

South Durham 

North and East Lancashire 

West Lancashire and North Wales .. 

Yorkshire .. «• 

Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, and' 

Warwickshire 

North Stafford, Cheshire, & Shropshire 
South Stafford and Worcestershire . . 
Monmouth, Gloucester, Somerset, and 

Devonshire .. 

South Wales 

Totals : England and Wales 

East Scotland 

West Scotland •• .. •• .. 

Totals : Scotland 

Totals: England, Wales, & Scotland 


Number 

of 

Collieries. 

Quantity of 
Coal 
Raised. 

Separate 

Fatal 

Accidents. 

Lives TA)9t 
by the 
Aocidentg. 

175 

Tons. 

11,400,000 

67 

69 

171 

15,300,000 

84 

67 

2.02 

7,0.03,000 

61 

65 

208 

7,000,000 

126 

237 

459 

9,705,000 

77 

80 

195 

7,699,000 

58 

60 

225 

6,000,000 

57 

61 

S-OO 

9,900,000 

00 

104 

230 

6,200,000 

59 

61 

329 

9,000,000 

100 

104 

2834 

1 89,857,000 

779 

928 

254 

8,450,084 

41 

43 

203 

0,253,875 

40 

1 40 

457 

14,709,959 

81 

83 

3291 1 

104,560,959 

860 

1011 


It should bo noted that all the collic^ries given were not at work in 1868 — from 
two to throe liundrcd were probably idle; wc may therefore consider the number 
of working collieries at about 3000. 

The imports of Goal and Coke to France wore, according to 
official French returns in 1868 : — 



Coals. 

GOKX. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

From GitBAT Bbitaih .. 

1,885,000 

3,800 

„ Bblcuum 

3,718,000 

448,200 

,, Germany .. «. * •• 

1,389,000 

212,700 

„ Othsu OorHTBias 

1,000 

300 

Totals 

6,993,000 

665,000 


Mikebal Oils. — M. St. Glaire-DoTille has recently brought 
before the Aeadimie de» Sdences a most useful memoir on the 
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value of the mineral oils, the result of a series of experi- 
ments which he has carried out by order of the Emp^or. The 
results to which these experimmtal trials have led tnis eminent 
chemist are — 

**En general, cette chaleur est plus faible que celle qu’on 
calcule par la loi de Duloug, et les chaleurs de combustion de 
I’hydrogene et du carbone determine par MM. Favre et Silber- 
Tnann, si Ton Ojpere sur les huiles non oxygen^. Au contraire, 
pour des huiles lortement oxygenecs comme de lliuile de houille' on 
trouve une chaleur plus grande que la chaleur calculee par la loi de 
Dulong. Ges limites seraient done dans la categorie des corps 
explosim qui contiennent plus de chaleur que les elements qui les 
constituent n’en poss^ent a I’etat isol6.” 

The distillation of oils from the bituminous shales and cannel 
coals of this country has within the past quarter shown a disposi- 
tion to revival. The influx of American oils entirely stopped the 

S reduction of oils in these islands, by reducing the price. The 
emand for the mineral oils and paraffin is increasing, prices are 
advancing, and consequently, in many places, fires are being re- 
lighted imder retorts which have been for the last two years in a 
state of repose. 

Goud. — The quantity of gold raised during the first quarter of 
this year at Vigra and Clogdu, in Merionethshire has been somewhat 
in excess of that produced in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
Some other quartz lodes have been opened on in the Dolgelly 
district with very promising results. 

With the approach of fine weather the Helmsdale diggings in 
Sutherlandshire have attracted a large number of mineis. Au 
interesting popular account of those “ diggings ” has been written 
by J. F. Campbell, Esq., of Islay, called ‘ ^mething firom the 
Gold Diggings in Sutherland.’ Mr. Campbell states “ that more 
than 290 men are paying a pound a month for leave to camp out 
and work like navvies in claims of 40 feet square ; so that they 
must be earning wages or going crazy.” From the best authority 
we are enabled to state that about 2000^. worth of gold has been 
found since Che Helmsdale bums have attracted attention. 

Platinum has been, according to the 'Mining Journal,’ dis- 
covered in Scotland. It is said to have been found in some 
auriferous Scotch quartz, and, as we glean, in connection with the 
gold deposits which have been exciting attention. We are disposed 
to think this to be very problematical, and await some further 
information. That some very minute particles of platinum were 
found in the auriferous sands of Wicklow, some years since, is 
certain, but no quartz in the British Isles has ever yet been found 
to conhiin that metal. 
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Gold is reported to liave been fonnd in considerable quantities 
in the region of the Cape of Good Hope, mainly in the great 
plateau north of the Sneeuwbergen to the Orange river. Although 
some doubts have been thrown on the discovery of diamonds at 
the Cape, it appears tolerably certain that about thirty of those 
valuable gems have been found. Dr. Muskett, of Hope Town, 
writing to the Society of Arts, «ays the formation in which those 
gems are found “ consists of rolltjd quartz, pebbles of various sorts, 
chalcedony, agates, quartz crystals, bloodstone, Lydian stone, &c., 
fixed in a matrix of sandstone, and it rests on a regular sandstone 
formation.” 

The Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devonshire lias just 
issued its annual report. From this it appears that in 1868 fifty- 
one students in the classes passed the examinations of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. The Rev. Saltren Rogers, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, states : — “ The pupils have been gathered partly from 
working miners; more from a class above them, sons of mine 
agents, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, and the like. Though it might 
be wished that a larger proportion of the former were among our 
pupils, it is nevertheless very important tliat a stimulus to scientific 
studies should be given among the latter ; it is through them, and 
not through the working miner, that wo must look for a higher 
and more general appreciation of such studies; it is from men 
that have had the preparatory elementary education which they 
have had, that we may expect inventive genius, which may be of 
the highest practical value. It is a &ct that becomes more and 
more undeniable, that most of our working miners leave school 
at too early an age to have their powers sufficiently developed 
to master the elements of science ; many of them cannot write 
correctly, or understand tho simplest terms without explanation, 
or work a sum in proportion; and without this amount of pre- 
paration the simplest sound scientific training must bo lost upon 
them. Wo have, however, commenced an experiment this year, 
which is as yet too recent to enable us to form a judgment as to its 
8 ur.c« 3 S, which will, we trust, bring down our teaching to the level 
of a slightly lower capacity than that to which it has hitherto 
been adapted; I refer to tho formation of sub-classes, of which 
those who have passed well in the South Kensington Examin- 
ations are teachers; the course being longer and simpler than 
those conducted by our official lecturer. These sub-classes are still 
under his si^erintendence, and he is instructed from time to time 
to test the efficiency of the work by examinations of the pupils ; five 
of our more advanced pupils are now conducting sub-classes of this 
kind.” 

There has been some talk about attempting to establish a 
mining school in South Wales ; and there is some stir amongst the 

voL. VI. 2 i 
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Bnpporters of the mining school at Glasgow — ^which wm allow^ to 
die a few years since — ^in the hope that they may be in a position 
to revive it. Dr. Bryce, the President of the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, has been in correswndenco with Mr. Mark Fryar,^ 
now Mining Engineer for the Indian Government, and some of 
the I’omaiks made by Mr. Fryar, who was for upwards of four 
years the teacher in the old Glasgow school, are worthy of all 
attention. 

“ It is absoluhdy necessary that some arrangement l)e made for 
enabling young men to give up a portion of their work in the 
mines duiing the time of their attendance to lessons or lechires. 
Men or boys cjmnot be expected to profit much from any som*ce of 
instruction after having don(? an ordinary day’s work in a mine. 
I have been all my lifetime among mind’s, and know them well, 
and many a hard day’s work I have done myself in mines, and I 
can assure you that schools of mines and scientific lectures are of 
no manner of use to the working miner, unless he has too the 
means of subsisting on about half the usual amount of labour he. is 
expected to perform ; and so physically prepare himself tor mental 
work, and tor handling the instruments used in mapinng and 
drawing.” 

There is much truth in the suggestion that hard labour is not 
compatible with attentive study, and that those men who exhibit 
a thirst for knowledge should be placed in a position to acquire it, 
is to lie desired. In considering the possibility of e<lucating the 
working miner wo nmst, however, remember that it is only with 
the best of their chiss that wo sliall ever have to deal. That those 
young and earnest men will generally succeed in placing themselves 
in some superior position, which will give them the required period, 
not of leisure, but of ce.ss»ition from actual toil. Mining schools, 
wherever established, will only secure as satisfactory students those 
who have already made a mental resolve to raise themselves above 
their brethren. Experience has shown tliat mining schools in 
Glasgow, in Bristol, in Wigan, in Truro must be failures. It is 
quite as difficult for working miners to attend the classes ki any 
one of those cities or towns, as it would bo for them to attend the 
courses of the Royal School of Mines in London. 

No system of education can be of any advantage to our mining 
population which is not an itinerating system. The classes must 
be formed in the centre of groups of mines, the instruction must 
be taken to the miner, since it has been proved impossible for the 
miner to come to the instructor. 
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MSTAIiLITBaY. 

WoLYBAM. — In Aead4mie des Sciemies, M. La Guen, a 

captain of artillery, has called attention anew to the renuurkable 
properties imparted to Bessemer steel by the addition of a small 
quantity of tungsten. The question was put, could wolfram, allied, 
as it is, to the ores of tin, be obtained at a sufficiently low price to be 
employed with economy ? We may answer this by stating that 
largo quantities of this mineral can be obtained at East Pool Mine 
in Cornwall ; and that at Drake Wales, Kit Hill, and some other 
tin mines, it could be procured at a cheap rate, if the demand 
became sufficiently large to warrant its extraction. 

Ikon and Zinc. — ^Although it has long been known that iron 
would dissolve in molten zinc ; it has not hitherto been determined 
whether there was any definite alloy of those metals or not. We 
find in Erdmann’s Journal of ‘Practical Chemistry,’ an account of 
an alloy in which the metals do appear to exist in definite propor- 
tions, its formula) being given as Fe Zn 36 (Fe = 56 ; Zn 32*75). 
The physiml aspect of the alloy was very different from that of 
zinc; it was whiter in colour and possessed a different crystalline 
structure; it contained 4*6 per cent, of iron. 

CoKK — The importance of obtaining coke free from sulphur 
cannot, especially for iron manufacture, be over-estimated. Numerous 
experiments have, from time to time, been made, with a view to the 
use of coal in which some pyrites occur, in the manufacture of a 
pure coke for the blast furnace. 

Some experiments have been made in France which are stated 
to have been remarkably successful. The coke when at a tempera- 
ture of 300^ Cent, was submitted to a strong current of atmospheric 
air strongly compressed. This current of air is said to convert the 
sulphur into sulphuric acid and remove it. The coke is reported to 
produce iron equal to that which has been made with wood charcoal. 

AnuMiNiTJM. — The American journals announce that Mr. A. L. 
Floury, of Boston, has succeed^ by a new process in smelting 
alumina. He mixes pure alumina with gas tar or petroleum, and 
forming the mixture into pellets, which are dried, they are placed 
in a strong retort which is lined with plumbago. Into this car- 
buretted hydrogen gas is forced until the pressure is from 25 lbs. 
to 30 lbs. on the square inch. The aluminium is reduced, and 
remains as a spongy mass, mixed with carbon. This is remelted 
with metallic' zme, and the zinc being volatilized, a pure mass of 
aluminium remains behind. About four hours are required for 
reducing a hundred-weight of alumina. 


2 I 2 
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Hkfined Tron. — M r. Ellershanscn has been caring out some 
experiments, which appear to us to ho new only in the meth^ 
adopted, at the iron- works of Shoenberger at Pittsburg, U.S., 
oil the conversion of crude cast-iron, as it runs from the blast 
furnace into wrought-iron of fine quality, by tlie admixture of iron 
ore. It has long been known that an oxide of iron will combine 
with and remove the carbon from pig-iron. The ‘American Artizan ’ 
descrilies the process, which apiieara to consist in allowing a quan- 
tity of very finely powdered peroxide of iron to flow into boxes 
prepared to receive it, at the same time as the ii'on is allowed to 
flow into them from the furnace. The mass thus formed is sub- 
mitted to the subsequent process of puddling, and it is said that 
merchant iron is produced at the fii’st rolling, thus considerably 
reducing the cost. 

The chemists have of late been turning their attention to the 
character of iron in its different varieties. Dr. Miller, of King’s 
College, lias made some useful analyses of that produced by the 
Heaton process. Dr. Paul has read before the Chemical Society a 
paper “ On the Connection between the Mechanical Qualities of Mal- 
leable Iron and Steel, and the Amount of Phosphorus they contain ; ” 
while Mr. Arthur H. Elliott has a paper “ On the Determination 
of the ‘ Total Carbon ’ in Cast Iron.’’ Mr. J. Lowthian Bell, the 
well-known iron-master of Cleveland, has lectm-ed (l^fay 6th) before 
the Chemical Society “ On the Chemistry of the Blast Funiace.” 
In this lecture a very careful consideration of all the conditions 
under which the changes occur in the blast furnace was brought 
before the chemists. This union of the experience of a thoroughly 
practical man with the theoretical knowledge of the scientific 
chemist cannot fiiil to have its advantages. 

At the present time, attention is turned with so much earnest- 
ness to the economy of coal in the production of iron and stool 
that we may anticipate ere long to hear of the realization of results 
which have hitherto been thought to bo highly problematical. 

• 

Bronzes. — ^The production of a fine peUina on our bronze 
statues instead of a coating of dust and soot is, especially in our 
large ciries, a thing to be desired. In Poggendorff’s ‘ Annalen ’ for 
April we find the report of a series of experiments which were 
made by direction of the Berhn Verein zur Bcfordcrung dos 
Gewerbfleisscs, to examine into the causes determining the forma- 
tion of this vert antique mtina, on bronze shitucs. 

The experiments while in progr(»s led tlie observers to suppose 
that grease had much to do with the formation of the finest patina. 
Four busts were therefore placed in a part of the town which was 
very unfiivourable. One of them was rinsed every day, with the 
exception of rainy days, and was painted once a month with hone 
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oil, which was at once rubbed off with woollen cl<^hs. Another 
bust was washed daily, but not oiled. A third was cleaned daily, 
but oiled only twice a-year. The fourth was not at all touched. 
These experiments have been continued for four or five years. The 
result is that the bust which has been oiled once a-month possesses 
a dark-green patina, which is considered to bo very beautifiil by 
connoisseurs. The bust whicl has been rubbed twice a-year does 
not look so well. The others have no patina. The bust which 
has been washed regularly is the usual dull bronze colour. The 
other is quite dull and black. The final result of those who have 
been engaged in the experiments is, this use of oil justifies the hope 
that for the future we may retain beautifully patinated monuments, 
even in large towns. Where coal is the only combustible they will 
not bo bright, but dark-green, and perhaps even black ; but they 
will have the other beautiful property of the patina, the peculiar 
transparent condition of the surface. 

We liavo recently received the following works which are 
directly connected with the production of those minerals which 
are of commercial value : — 

* Ann mire de V Association des Inyenieurs sortie de VEcede 
de LUge' Tins gives a very complete study of the coal basin of 
Liege. 

‘ Les HouilVeres en 1868,’ being the Keport of Am^eo 
Burat, the Secretary to the Society of French Coal Owners. The 

g resent position of the coal trade of France is very clearly stated. 

omo comparisons are drawn between tlie modes of working the 
French collieries and those of Groat Britain, in which the author 
is disposed to look upon the system adopted in his own coimtry as 
superior to that which is jidoptod in England and Wales. The 
oomptirisons are not fairly drawn ; there are doubtless isolated cases 
where ^eat carelessness exists, but generally the utmost amount 
of care is found to prevail in our collieries. 

‘ The Mineralogy of Nova Scotia ’ is a Report of the Pro- 
vincial Government, by Br. Henry How. It gives such a general 
view of the mineral resources of the Province, as will show what 
has actually been done in the working of its b^t known treasures, 
— coal, gold, iron, gypsum, and building stones. This report is exe- 
cuted with great care, and gives such statistical details as cannot 
fail to bo of great utility to all who are in any way concerned in 
the mineral resources of this most interesting colony. 

A recent work bearing on Metallurgy is noticed in our Clironicle 
of Engineering. 
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11. PHYSIOS. 

Liqht. — T he Eev. Father Secchi has made an interesting observa- 
tion on the light emitted from the planet Uranus. This light, it 
appears, differs fiom that of the rest of the planets belonging to our 
Bolax system. Its siiectrum exhibits broad absorption Imes, so that 
the yellow colour is almost entirely absorbed. While it is clear that 
the light emitted by this planet is reflected light from our sun, it 
is evident that tlie surfiace of the planet modifies that light in the 
same manner as do coloured bodies. 

Mr. Crookes has recently sent a paper to the Eoyal Society, 
in which he describes a spectrum-microscope which he lias devised 
in order to obviate the disadvantages of the ordinary instrument. 
The principal features of the new apparatus are the sub-shige and 
the box of prisms. The former carries a sliding-plate to hold the 
slit and apertures, a spring stop and screws lor adjusting them, and 
a reversed object-glass- The slit and this object-glass are about 
2 inches apart, and if reflected light is passed along the axis of the 
instrument, the object-glass forms a very small image of the slit in 
front of it. The direct-vision prisms consist of three flint and two 
crown, fitted in a box screwed into the end of the microscope. By 
means of a pin they are thrown in or out of jiction. The object- 
glass screws on in front of the jirisra box. By taking the illumina- 
tion from the sky or a white cloud, Fraunhofer’s lines are visible, 
and by direct sunlight they arc seen in great perfection ; the disper- 
sion is sufficient to cause the spectrum to cover the whole field, and 
the achromatism of the lenses being neiirly perfect, the lines from b 
to o are practically in the same focus. AVhen the light is good, the 
appearance of the spectrum, and the power of grasping faint lines, 
are greatly improved by dividing the light with a AVenham prism, 
and using both eyes ; whilst the stereoscopic effect thereby commu- 
nicated to some absorption and interference spectra, throws a new 
light on the phenomena. 

By using a spirit-lamp instead of the illuminating lamp, the 
instrument answers admirably for examining flame spectra. The 
characteristic yellow, crimson, or green lines are seen beautifully 
sharp, on introducing sodium, lithium, or thallium into the flame. 

By means of this spectrum-microscope Mr. Crookes has observed 
some curious optical phenomena of opals. 

If an opal which emits a fine broad crimson light is held in 
front of the slit of a spectroscope, or spectrum-microscope, at the 
proper angle, and the source of light is moved so as to shine into 
the spectram apparatus through the opal, the appearance is observed 
of a luminous spectrum with a jet black absorption band in the red. 

From these and other experiments it has been found that those 
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parts of the opal vrhidi emit red, yellow, green, or 4>lue light are 
opaque to light of the same re&an«bility which they emit. The 
appearances of some opals examined in this way are very striking. 
In the next number of the * Quarterly Journal of Science ’ Mr. 
Crookes will describe these and other kindred phenomena more 
fully, but we may briefly allude to the following curious spectra 
which have been observed : — 

Some opals show a simple black band in the red, which when in 
focus has a spiral structure. Examined with both eyes, it bears 
a resemblance to a twisted column. 

In another opal, which gives an irregular line in the orange, the 
spiral structure is shown in a marked manner, the diflerent depths 
and d’viauces standing well out ; u 2 )on carrying the opal slowly 
from left to right, the line is se(*n to revolve and roll o^'er, altering 
its shape and its j)osition in the spectrum. It is not easy to retain 
the conviction thjxt one is looking merely at an absoi’ption band in 
the spectrum, and not at a solid body possessing dimensions, and 
in actual motion. Other opals show an ah.sor])tion band tinvelling 
along the spectrum, almost from one cud to the other, as the opal is 
moved sideways. 

M. Soret, in consequence of Professor Tyndall’s note “ On the 
Clouds,” has examined, by moans of the j^olariscope, the boautifiil 
blue colour exhibit(.'d by many jmrts of the Lake of Geneva, and he 
states that this colour is duo to the presence of solid 2)articles in 
the Avater, of the same S2iecitic gravity as that fluid ; but he does 
not say what Ihese 2 'ai*ticles arc, nor what size or shape they have ; 
2 )romising, hoAvever, further rescjxrcla's. 

In order to answer the often-doubted fact of the decom 2 iosition 
of carbonic acid under the influence of light, ajid the se2)aration of 
oxygon by the leaves of phints, Boussingault lais introduced into 
mixtures of carbonic acid gas and hydrogen, and the former gxis 
and nitrogen, fii-st a clean stick of 2 >hos 2 )horus ; as long as no 
oxyg(!u is present, this element doc-s not undergo slow combustion, 
th(‘r<}by giving oft* vapours ; but as soon as a green leaf of any 
plant was carcdully brought into the giuscous mixtures standing 
over mercury, the slow combustion of tlm 2>bos2)horus began, owing 
to the decom 2 >osition of the carbonic, acid and formation of oxygen ; 
this action takes place also in diflused daylight, but not during 
twilight ; leaves wherein the chlorophyl is not fully dovelo 2 )ed do 
not act in this manner. 

It is a well-known fact that, even indejxendent of the effects 
of rain and wind, glass, oven of good quality, is affected by 
sunlight. The late J)r. Faraday made some observations con- 
cerning this subject, and found that violet-coloured glass became 
deeper and more intensely coloured than it originally was, after 
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having been exposed to direct sunlight for eight months. M. Graf- 
field, of Botson, U.S., who has been for more than twenty years in 
the wholesale glass tiwle, and is at the same time a good observer, 
has recently sent to the Photographic Society of Marseilles a scries 
of the results of his researches aud observations on this subject, in 
which ho comes to the conclusion (which is especially important to 
photographers) that glass is even sensibly affected after one single 
day’s exposure to the sun’s rays, and that all glass, without excep- 
tion, including that used for oi^tical juirposes, is more or less actm 
upon, even when made from the best materials and by most ex- 

? erienced workmen ; greenish glass seems to become the least affected. 

'he author has sent to Marseilles a series of photographs representing 
the tinge aud chang<'s produced in divers varieties and kinds of glass 
after exposing them to sunlight. 


Many of our readers have had the opportunity of noticing that 
bottles, especially if made of white glass, containing disulphide 
of carbon often become lined, if exposed for any length of time 
to direct simlight, with a coating strongly adliering to the glass. 
M. Loew has exiicrimented on this substance, by enclosing the disul- 
phide in sealetl glass tubes previously moistened with water, which 
has the effect of lessening the adhe8iv<*ne8S of the brownish coating. 
On opening the sealed tulx^s after a few months’ exposure to sun- 
light, the water was observed to have an acid reaction, due to tho 
formation of some formic acnd. The solid substance alluded to is 
insoluble in alcohol, chloroform, ether, and disulphide of carbon, but 
soluble in a boiling solution of caustic potassa, becoming, however, 
at the same time decomposed. It has tho composition of sesqui- 
sulphide of carbon, and on b(>ing submitted to distillation is decom- 
po^, yielding sulphur and carbon. The disulpliide of carbon 
from which tliis STibstance is deposited contains sulphur in solution, 
although it was perfectly pure previous to exposure to sunlight. 

When freshly-precipitatal chloride of silver (best obtained by 
decomposing a soluble sUver salt with chlorine-water) is platied 
in a white-glass tube about 15 inches in hmgth, and exposed,, to 
the action of direct sunlight, it will bo observed that tho chloride 
of silvey remains quite white as long as the solution of chlorine- 
water retains its greenish-yellow colour ; but as soon as that colour 
has vanished, the chloride of silver begins to decompose water under 
the influence of the direct rays of sunlight ; the chloride gradually 
blackens, and alter a shorter or longer duration of time, the whole 
quantity AviU have become black, especially if care be taken to shako 
the tube now and tlien, so us to expose the whole mass to the light. 
When tho tube is afterwards placed in a dark place, entirely 
excluded from daylight, the black colour of tho chloride of silver 
again disappears gradually, and the chloride becomes white. This 
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experiment can be repeated over and over again with the RftTnn 
tube. The bromide, and probably also the cyanide of silver, behave 
in the same manner ; the iodide of silver blackens only after having 
been rendered sensitive to light by pyrogallic acid. 

Dr. Thudicum has recently published some investigations on 
Luteine. By luteine Dr. Thudicum understands a yellow crystal- 
line substance occurring in va ious parts of animals and plante, as, 
for instance, the corpora Iwtea of ovaries, scrum of blood, yolks of 
eggs, in seeds, as maize (Indian com), in annatto, in carrots, and 
the stamina and petals of a great many flowers. Luteine is easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform ; insoluble in water. These 
solutions are yellow ; but that in chloroform, when concentrated, 
has an orange-red colour. The spectrum of its solutions is distin- 
guished by great brilliancy of the red, yellow, and green part, and 
by three absorption bands, which are situated in the blue, in^go, 
and violet part of the spectrum. The crystals of luteine are appa- 
rently rhombic plates, of which two or more are always superposed 
in a curious manner. The crystals are microscopic yellow when 
thin, orange to red when thick, and have no resembl^ce to any 
other known animal or vegetable substance. Luteine combines with 
few substances, mercury-acetate being perhaps the only reagent by 
which it is immediately and completely precipitated as a yellow 
deposit ; mercury-nitrate produces a yeUow precipitate, which on 
standing becomes white. Nitric acid, poured over the crystals, 
produces a blue colour, which immediately passes into yellow. The 
blue is not produced wlien nitric acid is added to either the alco- 
holic, ethereal, or chloroformic solution of luteine, but appears with 
the acetic-acid solution, and disappears again rapidly. Luteine has 
great affinity for fatty matters and for albumen. 

The Paris correspondent of the ‘British Journal of Photography ’ 
reports that the oxyhydrogen-zirconia light has been such a success 
at the Tuilorics, having been worked without intermption since the 
21st of January, that the Emj^eror has ordered measures to be 
taken to render that mode«of illumination permanent in front of 
his palace. In connection with this fact, we may mention that 
'M. Tessie do Mothay has liad the Order of Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour bestowed upon him. The learned Abbe Moigno, while 
referring to this subject in ‘ies Mondes,' says, “ Our readers will 
undoubt^y hear with pleasme that the production of oxygen in a 
cheap manner from manganate of potassa, and that of pure hydrogen, 
by means of a hydrocarbon fuel on the large scale, ^ve become a 
decided success ; that moreover, the reduction of the earths baryta, 
magnesia, and alumina to the metals barium, magnesium, and 
aluminium, by means of hydrogen under high pressure and a very 
high temperature, is successfully turned out ; while lastly M. Caron 
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has succeeded in obtaining, by means of great perseverance, zircon- 
Tnftgnfltoii, cones, vrhich, instead of being very breakable and only 
lasting for a few nights, are fit foi>iise for any length of time.” 

Mr. D. Winstanley has described an apparatus for obtaining a 
light from the combustion of disulphide of carbon. It consists of 
a water-bath, heated by a Bunsen gas-burner. Within the water- 
bath is placed a vessel to hold disulphide of carbon. Tho outer and 
inner vessels are firmly soldered together, and proper arrangements 
are made to enable the experimenter to pour water in tho outer 
vessel, which is also provide with a neck to hold a thermometer, 
serving to indicate when the temperature at which tho d sulphide 
of carbon contained in tho inner vessel boils. Tho inner 'essol is 
provided with a neck, closed by a well-fitting cap when the appa- 
ratus is in use, for the introduction of the fiuid disulphide of carbon. 
Besides this, there is soldered to the inner vessel a gfis-pi2)e of small 
bore, which pipe projects at a convenient height above the outer 
vessel. To this pipe is soldered and connected at right angles 
another pipe provided with a stoj)coclv, and further countjcted, by 
means ot elastic tubing, with a gas-holder containing oxygen gas 
made from chlomte of potash. After the applicjition of gas-Harao 
beneath tho water-bath, the thermometer is watched until it indi- 
cates that the vapour of tho blsulpliide of carbon is issuing from 
the burner (from tho gjis-pijje conu(!ctetl with tho inner vessel) ; 
the heat is allowed to continue Ixjueath the water-bath until the 
fkme reaches the flaring point, when it is lessened almost to extinc- 
tion. The oxygen gtis is then cautiously iutroducfjd, upon which 
the flame at once duuinishes in size and increases greatly in bril- 
liancy. This light is proi)Osal for use in idiotograpliy, on account 
of its great actinism : as a source of intense heat it may also nerhans 
be recommended. ^ ^ 

Heat. While engaged in other studies on geology in tho 
southern parts of France, fif. Andouin found that between Tarascon 
and Antibes there exists a very valuable and extensive bed of 
bauxite (hydrate of alumina), which i* occasionally ajipUed for the 
manufacture of sulphate of almniua. This matoiiil has been 
applied at his suggestion for the manufacture of crucibles and fire- 
bricks ; and on having been tested in comparison with the best 
products of the kind from France, England, and Germany, it was 
found that even liest fire-liricks might be melted in bauxite-made 
crucibles, heated by mineral oils and a blast. 

In reference to the well-established fact that water, after having 
b^n tfoprived of air sis much as possible, either does not boil at all 
when heated, or does so with violent sudden starts and concussions. 
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mme experiments have been made by Eremers, wbo observed that, 
in order to assist in expelling air from ipmter, the addition of spirits 
of wine, in the proportion of one part of the latter to three of the 
former, is very usem. He cautions against a danger which exists 
when such a mixture is heated too rapidly ; since it is very apt to 
|x)il over, especially alter a portion of the spirit has evaporated. It 
is rather curious that, though both the water and spirits of wine 
employed were pure, the mixture when boiling should assume a 
greeuish>yellow uue, which disappears again on cooling. The 
boiling-point of the fluid easily becomes as high as 109^. As a 
result of a large number of experiments, tho author finds that 
water, as fully deprived of air as possible, may be heated as high 
as from 180*’ to 200° C., without boiling permanently. 

M. Debray has investigated the action of heat upon the peroxide 
salts of iron. In a large portion of distilled water a few drops of a 
neutral solution of chloride of iron are poured, care being taken 
not to a2)ply so much of the salt that its colour is imparted 
to the water ; on heating the liquid gradually up to, and above, 
70’ C., it becomes perceptibly brown-coloured. When this moment 
has arrived, the water no longer contains chloride of iron, but 
instead a mixture of free hydrochloric acid and free peroxide of 
iron ; the limpidity of tho fluid is not, however, at all impaired. 
Ill order to prove this, it is only requisite to pour into the fluid 
a solution of common salt, whereby the static equilibrium of the 
liquid is disturbed, and tho oxide of iron precipitateil. When tho 
experiment is made in sealed tulx5S, and tho latter heated to between 
200° and 300° C., crystalline oxide of iron is precijiitated. 

A new freezing mixture, which appears to be of considerable 
interest, has been described by Mr. Galletly. When citric acid 
and crystallized carlxinatc of soda, in powder, are stirred toge- 
ther, the mass gets into a pasty state, and in a short time becomes 
quite liquid. If equivalent proportions of the substances are 
used, tho temperature falls from 00’ F. to — 8°F. Tho mixture 
fqi: a time is full of air-bubbles, but soon becomes a clear, dense, 
syrupy fluid. Tho fluid obtained by mixing the powders becomes 
solid in a day or two standing in a corked jar. The solid mass has 
tho appearance of set plaster of Paris or damj) chalk. Tlie addition 
of a very little water appears to prevent this setting into a solid 
mass ; but the chalky-looking citrate lies a long time in cold water 
without being dissolved. 

Dr. H. Fleck, of Dresden, has instituted a scries of experi- 
ments with a view to obtain a non-poisonous paste for ajtplication 
to lucifer-matches. Ho ascertained by some j)reliminju*y experi- 
ments that sodium, when minutely divided along with explosive 
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Bubstances, l)ecome8 highly inflammable when simply moistened 
with water. A mixture was made of 

0 • 6 grammes of sodium, 

C() • 0 „ nitrate of potash, 

36*5 „ sulphide of antimony. 

Provided that during its manutacture this mixture is kept thoroughly 
dry, it has been found to answer lulminibly well. Actiording to 
several accounts from Germany, this plan of substituting sodium 
for phosphorus luis been fiivourably taken up by some of the largest 
leading manufacturers of lucifer and fusee matches. There is 
said to be not the least danger in the transpor-t. 

It is well known tliat various accidents occur from fire causetl 
by persons carelessly throwing down matches, which they Ix'liovo 
to bo harmless because the flame has been extinguished, but v’hich, 
in reahty, are highly dangerous, and quite capable of communi- 
cating fire to any light dry material, in eonst;quence of the wood- 
splint being at a red heat, although not actually in flame. It 
appears from the ‘ Scientific American ’ that it has been proposed, 
in order to prevent this, to saturate the splints, previously to their 
Ixjing dipped, with a solution of some chemical salt which has the 
property of preventing the wood fr om remaining at a red heat after 
the flame h^ been extinguished without being in any way detri- 
mental to the inflammable nature of the splint, and thus to prevent 
the possibility of accident from the dropping of the match after 
the extinction of the flame, but while the 8j>lint is stilt at a red 
heat. The substance which it is proposed to employ is alum, 
though other salts have the same property. The matches before 
being dipped are to be immersed in a strong solution of alum, or 
other salt with a similar action, until they arc saturated ; they 
are then to be dried and tippjd with the ordinary composition. 
Matches, so treated, are said to ignite, and burn with flame as long 
and readily as other nuitches ; but the instant the flame is blown out, 
the match becomes black and perfectly harmless. 

Electricity. — By fer the most gigantic electrical instrument 
ever made has just been fitted up at the lioyal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution. This is the large induction-coil, which has been nuide by 
Mr. Apps. It is 10 feet long and 2 feet in diameter. The core of 
soft iron weighs 123 lbs., and consists of wires each 5 feet long and 
0 * 0625 in diameter. The primary coil weighs 145 lbs., and is com- 
posed of 3770 yards of copper wire. The secondary wire is 150 
miles in length, and 0 * 015 inch in diameter. The galvanic cur- 
rent for the primary coil is supplied bv 40 of Bunsen’s cells. It is 
capable of producing a spark 29 inches long, and the flash will 
perforate plate-glass 5 inches thick. This huge and powerful coil 
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will not only be ralaable to Professor Pepper to illustrate the 
wonders of cleetricity to the general public, but it hae already been 
placed by him at the disposal of Dr. Bichardson and other scien- 
tific men as a means of promoting scientific research. 

Dr. Sarrazin has noticed some hitherto unknown phenomena of 
phosphorescence. As soon as ore oxygen is reduced to a pressure 
of only two millimetres or less, it becomes exceedingly luminous 
under the influence of electricity. No other known gas is pos- 
sessed of this property. All compound gases which contain oxygen 
become also luminous, and most so the protoxide of nitrogen. 
The doctor lias found that the cause of this phosjihorescence is due 
to the formation of ozone, since it does not take place when, 
previous to passing an electric current through the gas, powdered 
luetalliu silver has been introduced into the space containing the 
gas ; in tliis case the silver lioeomes rapidly oxidized. 

While engaged in studying the part which sulphuric acid plays 
in these phenomena, Dr. Sarrazin found that when a small quantity 
of this acid, which is considered non-volatile at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, was confined along with nitrogen gas, for instance, in a 
gas jar, and an electric cxu’rent passed through, a very intense 
luminosity was caused, notwithstanding nitrogen is not by itself 
rendered luminous under these conditions. The author found that 
theife was decomposition of sulphuric acid, with formation of ozone, 
and that tho phenomena ceased when powdered silver was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Freidel has quite recently discovered that silicated hydrogen 
gas is entirely decomposed by the electric spark, giving rise in the 
endiometer to a shower of amorphous silicium of a brown colour. 

A phono-electroscope lias lately been described by Mr. Edwin 
Smith, M.A., for tho purpose of illustrating the heating power of 
the voltaic current. It consists of a rectangular wooden box, 
10 inches by 5, two steel or platinum wires stretched from end to 
end, a small spindle carrying two quill plectra, and an eccentric 
whsel for making and breaking tho current through one of tho 
wires. The wheel turns under a brass spring, which plays upon a 
button. Tlie spring is connected with one electrode of the..battery, 
the button with the wire nearest to it, and this wire with the other 
electrode. To exhibit the use of the instrument : first, tighten the 
wires by means of nuUed-headed screws, to unison, to about the 
pitch of middle C ; then turn the spindle so as to sound the two 
notes in succession before the eccentric wheel makes the circuit. 
After these have unison, turn the spindle a httle more ; the circuit 
is made by wheel and spring, and presently the plectra are allowed 
to play a second time on the wires, 'vmich now sound, with an interval 
of a tone or more, according to the quantity of electricity which has 
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passed through one of them. By regulating the time between the 
rngfj>.nf. when the wires sound in unison and the instant when they 
sound again, and noticing the musical interval caused by one of 
them becoming flat, we lave an audible measure of the expansion 
of the connectal wire, of the temperature to which it has boon 
raised, and of the quantity of electricity which has traversed it to 
produce tlmt effect. By continuing the movement, the interval 
between the notes will increase, and at last the wire operated on will 
become too slack to soimd at all. If connection with the battery bo 
now broken, and the heated wire be allowed to cool, its note w^ 
be heard to rise by degrees to its original pitch. With a single pair 
of plates, the phono-electroscope answers well. The experiment is a 
striking one in a lecture-room, very instructive, and easily managed. 

According to Bdttger, the metal antimony may replace graphite 
in galvanic batteries. He finds the following arrangement p 'efer- 
able, as regards force and durability, to either Daniell, Minotto, or 
Lcblanche’s batteries. A cylinder of amalgamated zinc is placed 
in a concentrated solution of equal parts of common salt and 
sulphate of magnesia; the antimony is placed in a porous cell 
filled with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Idr. Gore, F.R.S., whilst making some experiments on heating 
strained iron to redness by means of voltaic electricty, observed 
that, on disconnecting the battery and allowing the wire to cool, 
dimng the process of cooling the wire suddenly elongated, and 
then gradually shortened until it became quite cold. The amount 
of elongation of the wire during the momentary molecular change 
was usually about l-240th 2 )art of the lengUi of the heated wire ; 
the molecular change evidently includes a diminution of cohesion 
at a particular temperature during the process of cooling, and it is 
interesting to notice that at the same temperature during the 
heating process no such loss of cohesion, nor any increase of 
cohesion takes place ; a certain temperature and strain are there- 
fore not alone sufficient to produce it, but the condition of cooling 
must also be included. 

M. Alvergniat calls attention to the fact, that by simply rubbing 
one of (reissler’s tubes with the dry hand or a piece of «i11f, it 
exhibits the same phenomena of luminosity as if induced by elec- 
tricity ; the phosphorescence is, however, weak, but may bo iuf rensed 
when within the tube substances are deposit^ which may become 
phosphorescent under the influence of electricity ; when a tube so 
arranged is quickly rubbed, it becomes within a few moments suf- 
ficiently luminous to serve as a faint light to see in a dark room. 
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12. ZOOLOGY— ANIMAL lOBPHOLOGY AND PHY- 

SIOLOGY; AND EJ JENT LITEEATUEE. 

MobI’HOLOGY. 

New Views on the Homologies of the Smpensorium. — The ad- 
vanced school of osteologists — that is to say, those who rgect the 
vertchral theory of the skull — originated by Oken and Goethe and 
developed by Cams, have l)een in the habit of pointing to the 
ossictda auditiis as the homologues of the qiiadrate and articular 
pieces, the incus lx3ing regsirded as the homologuo of the former, the 
malleus as that of the latter. The relations of the chorda tympani 
to th^'sc Ijones, though sfiid to support this interpretation, did not 
really do so ; and many iKiwerfiil argiiments were urged against it 
by Professor Peters of Berlin, Professor Humphry of Cambridge, 
and others. Professor Huxley, who is chiefly responsible for the 
view in this enuntry, lias re-examined the matter, and has been led 
to a much more satisfactory conclusion, esiiecially from the study 
of that very remarkable lizard, the Hatteria, rhyncocephalus, or 
Sfhenodon of New Zealand. Instead of now regarding the incus 
as the homologue of the quadrate, he considers it to form part of 
the second visceral arch, and to be represented in Birds and Eejitiles 
by a Ugament or a cartilage connected with the stapes. He regards 
the malknis as the representative of the quadrate, the articulare of 
the lower Vertebrahi not being represented by bone in the Mam- 
malia. In Fishes he considers the incus to be represented by the 
“ hyomamlibular ” or “ susjiensorial ” element. Mr. Parker, the 
author of Hkj very splendid volume on the Shoulder Girdle issued 
last year by the Bay Society, has been examining this question of 
the lower jaw in Amphibians, and his researches lead him to agree 
with Professor Huxley’s conclusions. 

Muscular Homologies. — There are some important papers rela- 
ting to this subject to be chronicled. Professor Eolleston, in a paper 
read to the Linnean Society, discusses the homology of certain 
muscles connected with the shoulder-joint ; and in tlie Transactions 
of the same Society are very well-illustrated memoirs on the limb- 
muscles of the Six-banded Armadillo, and.of the “ Ard Vaak,” or Cape 
Ant-eater. These tliree papers emanate from the Oxford Anatomi- 
cal Laboratories. Professor Humphry has two papers on similar 
subjects (Myology of Pteropus, and of the Leg and Forearm) in the 
‘ Journal of Anatomy whilst Dr. Macalister, of Dublin, has a third, 
on the Pronator Muscles in Yertebrate Animals. The general result 
of these papers is greatly to add to our knowledge of the muscular 
• structures of Mammalia, and especially to give definite views on the 
serial homologies of the muscles of the fore and hind extremities. 
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TAe VidleofiheSeychdles . — This enormous fish, the 
gigas, is occasionally caught by the fishermen of the above islands, 
ivir. Swinburne Ward, a resident in the Seychelles, writes that he 
has made repeated endeavours to procure a specimen to send to 
Europe, but it is exceedingly difficult so to do. The fishermen are 
sometimes obliged to cut the lines when a Vielle has been hooked, 
and on one occasion Mr. Ward was disappointed by the escape of a 
monster just as he had brought him to the surface. One has been 
known in the harbour for the last six years, lurking in a deep hole, 
as appears to be the habit of the species ; and he refuses all snares 
and baits which are contrived to capture him. A head was sent 
recently to London by Mr. Ward, of a very large specimen, the 
greater part of which had been damaged ; and ho is now making 
continued efforts to obtain a good specimen. The fish is often as 
much as seventeen feet in length. 

The Zandr, or Pike-Perch, is a fish resembling in external 
appearance both pike and porch, which is common in Eastern 
Germany, and is much eaten in Berlin, but is not known to the 
west of the Elbe. Mr. Frank Buckland has been making endea- 
vours to procure specimens for naturalization in this country ; and 
a dealer who recently went to Berlin to obtain specimens of the 
Silurus glanis for the reservoirs of a gentleman residing in Oxford- 
shire, brought over with him some specimens of this interesting fish. 
Herr Brockhardt has prdtnised to send Mr. Buckland next spring a 
living zande of 11 or 12 lbs. weight, and also young zandes. The 
fish inhabits the lake-Iiko expansions of the Naffel, Spree, and other 
rivers in North Germany, and is hence rather a lacustrine than a 
fluviatile species. 

The Green Leech. — Trocheta viridis was first recorded as a 
British species some years ago by Dr. Gray, who had a specimen 
sent to him which was obtained in a very strange place, viz. Kegent’s 
Park. Mr. Henry Lee has lately rediscovered the species, and Mr. 
Pryor, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has also found it at Horsham 
in Surrey. The green colom* was supposed by some persons to be 
possibly due to chlorophyl. Mr. Lankester, whose observatiens 
with the spectroscope first proved the presence of chlorophyl in the 
river Sponge, in Hydra viridis, and in a green worm (Meeostomwrn), 
finds upon spectroscopic examination that the green colour of 
Trocheta is not due to chlorophyl, but to a distinct green colouring 
matter soluble in alcohol, which also occurs in some marine 
annelids. 

Impregnalion of Balani . — In a recent Chronicle we noticed 
Fritz Muller’s observations on South American Barnacles, which 
led him to believe that these animals are not only hermaphrodite, 
but capable of impregnating neighbouring individuals : and thus* 
possibly in some cases a crossing of species might arise, which he 
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was led to expect from the occurrence of forms apparently interme- 
diate between species which lire in adjoining mbitats. Mr. It. 
Bishop, of Plymouth, records in the ‘ Annals ’ that he has sron 
copulation take place in a group of Barnacles which he was keeping 
in an aquarium. Great activity and excitement was exhibited by 
all the specimens, and they continually threw out a long tongu^ 
like organ which penetrated ar^'acent individuals, and was clearly in 
his opinion an act of impregnation. 

PHYSIOIiOGY. 

Action of Aneesihetics on the Blood. — Dr. J. H. McQuillen, of 
Philadelphia, has made a microscopical examination of the blood-cor- 
puscles of animals killed by chloroform and by nitrons oxide, with 
a view of testing the assertion of Dr. Sansom, that chloroform 
destroys the red corpuscles. He finds that it undoubtedly docs so 
when brought into contact with the blood after it has been drawn 
and placed on a glass slip, but that it certainly has no such efiect 
in the body, nor has nitrous oxide, as ho fully proves by experiment. 
Dr. McQuillen adds to this, that he considers undue prominence 
has been given by physiologists to the blood-corpuscles as the 
carriers of oxygen to tne tissues, and carbonic acid gas to the lungs, 
and that it is reasonable to infer that the liquor sanguinis is engaged 
in this operation. But to wliat physiologists does he refer? 
Surely he caimot be acquainted with tho modem researches and 
conclusions on this matter, for it is universally admitted, as tho 
result of experiment, that a largo part of the carbonic acid of tho 
blood is held by the serum ; indeed it has been a question if any is 
held by the corpuscles at all. Alexander Schmidt in a recent paper 
has shown that a variable amount is present in the corpuscles, 
whilst Sertoli and Zuntz have also been at work on the matter. 
The latter physiologist believes that a portion of the GO 2 of the 
blood is combined with carbonate of sodium and phosphate of 
sodium in tho serum ; the rest is in part merely dissolved, and in 
part retained, with a combination of potash and hsBmoglobin in the 
blood-corpuscles. 

Imuacept^nlity of Pigeons to Oj^ium-poisoning. — Dr. Weir 
Michell, an able American physiologist, having occasion to produce 
sleep in pigeons, administered to them doses of various preparations 
of opium, but ^ed to produce the desired effect. Astonished at 
the failure, he made experiments with a view of seeing how mudi 
opium was required to toll these birds. He writes, “Pigeon took 
80 drops of black-drop internally; no effect except a tenden<^ 
to keep quiet ; no signs of stupor ; no change of pupils ; feathers 
i;uffled, as is common with these birds when sick ^m any cause. 
Pigeon received 42 drops of black-drop under skin of groin. 

VOL. VI. 2 K 
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Symptoms the same as in the last (^o. Neither of them slept at 
all, and both were well the next day. Pigeon received under skin, 
in three localities in all, two g^aii^ of sulphate of morphia dissolved 
in water slightly acidulated with acetic acid. No effects were seen 
other than those described in the former cases. Pigeon took inter- 
nally three grains of sulphate of morphia dissolved ; recovery 
without notable symptoms. Pigeon took at 8.30 a.m. 272 drops 
of black-drop ; he retained it during an hour, hut at twelve was 
found to have vomited an unknown amount of it, by estimate at least 
half; recovered after remaining all day quiet in the comer of his 
cage, not asleep, and capable of being easily aroused, and then 
able to execute every usual movement, as flying, walking, and the 
like. The final experiment seems to me decisive. To a largo 
pigeon, which within the two preceding days had swallowed 42 drops 
of black-drop, I gave, between two p.m. and six o’clock, 21 grains of 
powdered opium in soft pills of three grains each. Except the 
usual tendency to remain quiet, none of the common evidences of 
opium-poisoning appeared, and the pigeon was weU and active 
next day.” 

Cause of Death when the Skin is covered with Varnish . — A 
writer in the ‘Journal of Anatomy’ oteerves that some persons 
have supposed that when an animal dies from the effects of mving 
its skin covered with varnish, its death must be ascribed to the 
retention of deleterious matters given off by the skin. Edenhuizen 
thought that the noxious matter is volatile alkali. Gerlach and 
others thought that death was due to suppression of the respiratory 
flinctions of the skin; while Valentine had, on the other hand, 
shown that the morbid symptoms manifested by a varnished animal 
disappear if the animal be placed in a lugW temperature, thereby 
leading to the notion that death in such a case results from increased 
loss of heat. Laschkewitsch, of St. Petersburg, has by recent re- 
searches confirmed the truth of the last-mendoned theory. A 
varnished animal, when surrounded b^ cotton-wadding, suffered no 
harm, though it died when the wadding was removed. He found 
the blood-vessels much dilated below the varnish ; he supposes /hat 
the dilatation of cutaneous vessels &pVours the loss of heat by the skin. 
He has found that the volatile alkali spoken of by Edenhuizen 
results trom the decomposition of hair and epidermis. He further 
disproved Gerlach’s view that asphyxia is the cause of death, by 
placing an animal in an atmosphere of hydrogen, taking care to 
cover the animal’s mouth with an elastic funnel communicating 
with the external atmosphere. The animal Hvod in this medium 
for six hours without suffering any deleterious effects. 
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Miscellaneous Litebatube, &c. 

Prof. New Book.- -A book on tbo classification of 

animals by Prof. Huxley has just been published, and must be of great 
value to those reading for examinations, as well as to students and 
teachers. It is on extension of the lectures published in a former 
volume, which also included lectures on the skull. The orders as 
well as the larger groups of tne animal kingdom and the jprincijalea 
of classification are di^ussed in this book, which is undoubtedly 
the most advanced and most trustworthy manual of the outlines of 
comparative anatomy yet publislied. 

The Journal of Anaiomy . — We desire cordially to recommend 
this excellent journal, published half-yearly, to such of our readers 
as are interested in the advancement of physiology and anatomy. 
Professors Humphry and Turner are ably carrying on their under- 
taking, begun in 1867, but wo can well believe tiiat r. n;cre extended 
circulation would be to the advantage of all parties concerned. The 
reiMJi ts on the progress of anatomy by Professor Turner, and on 
various dejiartments of physiology by Drs. Gamgee, Kutherford, 
and Fraser of Edinburgh, and l3r. Moore of Dublin, arc among 
the most useful and complete records of biological hteraturc that 
are published in any langiuxgo. 
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I. ON THE SPECTRAL PHENOMENA OF OPALS. 

By William Crookes, F.R.S., &c. 

A PEW months ago* the writer described a new form of gpectnim 
microscope, in wHch some of the disadvantages possessed by the 
old form are removed. The new spectram apparatus consists of 
two parts, which are readily attached to an ordinary single or 
binocular microscope, and when attached they can be thrown in or 
out of adjustment by a touch of the finger, and may readily be used 
in conjunction with the polariscope or dichroscope ; object-glasses of 
high or low power can be used, although the appearances are more 
striking with a power of ^-inch focus or longer ; and an object as 
small as a single corpuscle of blood can be examin^, and its spectrum 
observed. 

The two additions to the microscope consist of the substage 
with slit, &c., and the prisms in their box. The substage is of tiie 
ordinary construction, with screw adjustment for centering, and 
rackwork for bringing it nearer to or withdrawing it firom the 
stage. In the accompanying engraving, a b is a plate of brass 
sli^ng in grooves att^ed to the lower part of the substage ; it 
carries an t^justable slit o, a circular aperture d, 0 ‘ 6 inch diameter, 
and an aperture o, ^ inch square. A spring top enables either the 
slit* or one of the apertures to be brought into the centre of the 
field, without moving the eye from the eye-piece. Screw adjust- 
ments enable the slit to m widened or narrowed at ^ill, and 
also varied in length. At the up^r port of the substage is a 
screw of the standard size, into which an object-glass, shown at 
E, of high power, is fitted. The slit o and this object-glass e 
are about 2 inches apart, and if light is reflected by means of the 
mirror along the axis of the instnment, it is evident that the oluect* 
glass B will form a small image of the slit o, about 0 * 3 inen in 
front of it. A milled head f moves the whole subefoge up or down 

* * Proceedings of tlio Royal Society,’ May 27, 18G9. 
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tlie ft-gia of the microscope, wliilst screws g and ii, at right angles to 
each other, bring the imago of the slit into any dtisirod part ot the 
field. If the brass slide a b is pushed in so as to bring the circuliu* 
aperture d in the centre, tlie substage arrangement then becomes 
similar to the old form of achromatic condenser. 15eneath the slit 
0 is an arrangement for holding an object, in case its surface is too 
irregular, or substance too dense, to enable its si)ectrum to be 
properly viewed in the ordinary way. 

Suppose an object is on the upper stage of the microscope, 
and viewed by light faunsmitted from the mirror through the large 
aperture n and the condenser e; by pushing in the lower brass 
slide A n so as to bring the slit c in the field, and then foeusing by 
the milled head r, it is evident that a luminous image of the slit o 
can be projected on to the object ; and by proper adjustment of the 
focus, the object and the slit can be seen together equafiy sharp. 
Also, since the whole of the light which illuminated the object has 
been cut off, except that portion wliich passes through the slit, all 
that is now visible in the instnuuent is a nari-ow luminous line, in 
which is to be seen just so much of the object as falls within the 
space this line covers. By altering the slit adjustments the length 
or width of the luminous lino can be varied, whilst by means of the 
rackwork attached to the upper stage any part of the object may 
be superposed on the luminous line. The stage is supplied with a 
concentric movement, which permits the object to be rofaited whilst 
in the field of view, and thus allow the imago of the slit to fiill on 
it in any direction. During this examination a touch with the 
finger will at any time bring the square aperture o, or the circular 
aperture n, into the field instead of the slit, so as to enable the 
observer to see the whole of the object ; and in the same jn^uicr 
the slit can as easily be again brought back into the field. 

The other essential part of this spectrum microscope consists of 
the prisms. They are of the direct vision kind, consisting of three 
flint and two crown, and are altogether 1 • 6 inch long. The box k, 
holding them, screws into the end of the microscope body at the 
place usually occupied by the object-glass, and the object-glass n is 
attached by a screw in front of the prism-box. The prism-box is 
sufficiently wide to enable the prisms being pushed to the side when 
not wanted, so as to enable the light, after passing through the 
object-glass, to p^ freely up the body of the instrument. A pin 
M enables the prisms to be thrown either in or out of action by a 
movement of the finger. As the prisms are close above the object- 
glass, the sliding-box n, carrying the Wenham binocular prism and 
the Nicol’s prism, may be employed as usual, and the spectrum of any 
substance may thus be examined by both eyes simultaneously, either 
by ordinary light or when it is under the influence of polarized 
light. The insertion of the prism-box between the object-glass and 
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the body of the microscope does not interfere with the working of 
the instrument in the ordmary manner. The length of the tube is 
increased 1 or 2 inches, and a little additional rackwork may in 
some instruments be necessary /hen using object-glasses of low 
power. The stereoscopic elFecjt when the Wenham prism is put 
into action, does not appear to bo interfered with. 

For ordinary work both these additions may bo kept attached 
to the microscope, the prisms being pushed to the side of the prism- 
box, and the birge aperture n being brought into the centre of the 
substago. When it is desii’ed to exaniino the spectriun of any 
portion of an object in the field of view, all that is necessary is to 
push the slit into adjustment with one hand, and the prisms with 
the other. The spectrum of any object which is superposed on the 
image of the slit is then seem. 

When the spectrum of any substance is in the field and a 
double-image prism is introduced, two spectra are seen, one above the 
other, ojipositely polarized, the same fines being continued through 
the two; and the variations in the absorj^tion-lines such as are 
shown by didymium, jargonium, &c., are at once seen. 

If the substance under examination is dark colotircd, or the 
illumination is not brilliant, it is best not to divide the fight by 
means of the Wenham prism at n, but to let the whole of it jjass 
up the tube to one eye. If, however, the fight is good,iO very great 
advantage is gained by throwing the Wenham prism into adjustment, 
and using lx)th eyes. The aiipetirance of the spectrum, and the 
power of grasping faint lines, are incomparably superior when both 
eyes are used; whilst the stereoscopic oftect it confers on some 
absorption and interference spectra (especially those of opals) seems 
to tlirow entirely new fight on the phenomena. No one who has 
worked with a stereoscopic spectrum apparatus would wilfingly 
return to the old monocular spectroscope. 

If the illumination in this instrument is taken from a white 
cloud or the sky, Fraunhofer’s fines are beautifully visible, and 
when using direct sunlight they are seen with a perfection which 
leaves little to bo desired. The dispersion, being four or five times 
greater, is sufficient to cause the spectrum to fill the whole field of 
the microscope, instead of, as in the ordinary instrument, forming a 
small portion of it ; whilst owing to the very perfect aclirdmatism 
of the optical part of the microscope all the fines from b to a are 
practically in me same 'focus. 

As the only portion of the object examined is that part on 
which the image of the slit falls, and as this is very minute (varying 
from 0 • 01 to 0 * 001 inch, according to the actual width of the 
slit), it is evident that the spectrum of the smallest objects can 
bo examined. If some blood is in the field it is easy to reduce 
the size of the imago of the slit to dimensions covered by one 
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blood-disc, and then, by pushing in the prisnM, to obtain its 
spectrum. 

If the object under examination will not trai^mit a fair imago 
of the sht (if it he a rough crystal of jargon, for instance), it must 
be fixed in the universal holder beneath the slit, and the light con- 
centrated on to it before it reaches the slit. If the reflect^ 
spectra of opaque objects are required, they can also be obtained in 
the same way, the light being concentrated on them either by a 
parabolic reflector or by other appropriate means. 

’ By replacing the illuminating lamp by a spirit-lamp burning 
with a soda-flame, and pushing in the spectrum apparatus, the 
yellow sodium-line is seen beautifully sharp; and by narrowing 
the slit sufliciently it may even be doubled. Upon introducing 
lithium or thallium compounds into the flame, the characteristic 
crimson or green lino is obtained ; in fact, so readily docs this form 
of instrument ad^t itself to the examination of flame-spectra, tluit 
for general work 1 have almost ceased to use a spectroscope of the 
ordinary form. 

The additional facilities afforded by the use of this instrument 
have led the writer to the discovery of one or two facts con- 
nected with the action of different bodies on the rays of the 
spectrum; and it has been considered that these may be of suf- 
ficient interest to the readers of the * Quarterly Journal of Science ’ 
to bo described somewhat in detail and illustrated by a few chromo- 
lithographs. 

The mineral known as opaZ has long been prized as a gem, Qn 
account of the extraordinary beauty of its colours, but the phe- 
nomena underlying these flashes of colour have not been submitted 
to strict scientific examination. When a good fiery opal is examined 
in day-, sun-, or artificial light, it appears to emit vivid flashes of 
crimson, green, or blue light, according to the angle at which tlie 
incident hght falls, and the relative position of the opal and the 
observer ; for the direction of the path of the emitted beam bears 
no uniform proportion to the angle of the incident light. Examined 
more closely, the flashes of light are seen to proceed from planes or 
sur&ces of irregular dimensions inside the stone, at diflerent depths 
from the surface and at all angles to each other. Occasionally a 
plane emitting light of one colour overlaps a plane emitting light 
of another colour, the two colours becoming alternately visible upon 
slight variations of the angle of the stone ; and sometimes a plane 
will be observed which emits crimson light at one end, changing to 
orange, yellow, green, &c., until the other end of the plane shines 
with a blue light, the whole forming a wonderfully beautiful solar 
spectrum in miniature. I need scarcely say tliat the colours are 
not due to the presence of any pigment, but are interference colours 
caused by minute striee, or fissures lying in diflierent planes. By 
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taming the opal round and obeerving it from diiTerent directions, it 
is generally possible to get a position in which it shows no colour 
whatever. Y^iowed by transnutted light, opals appear more or less 
deficient in tranq)arency, and have a slight greenish, yellow, or 
reddish tinge. 

In order to better adapt them to the purposes of the jeweller, 
opals are almost always polisb^^ with rounded sur&ces, back and 
front, but the flashes of colourea light are better seen and examined 
when the top and bottom of the gems are ground and polished flat 
and parallel. 

A good opal is not injured by moderate heating in water, 
soaking in tiurpentine, or heating strongly in Canada balsam and 
mounting as a microscopic slide. 

If an opal which emits a fine brood crimson light is held in 
front of the slit of a spectroscope or spectrum microscope, at the 
j)roper angle, the light is generally seen to be purely homogeneous, 
and all the spectriun that is visiblo is a brilliant luminous line or 
band, varying somewhat in width and more or less irregular in 
outline, but very sharp, and shining brightly on a perfectly black 
ground. If, now, the source of hght is moved so as to shme into 
the spectrum a 2 )paratus through the opal, the above appearance is 
reversed, and we have a luminous spectrum with a jet-black band 
in the red, identical in position, form of outline, and sharpness, with 
the luminous band previously observed. If instead of moving the 
first source of light (the one which gave the reflected luminous line 
in the red) another source of light bo used for obtaining the spectrum, 
the two aj)pearances of a colomred line on a black ground and black 
lino on coloured ground may be obtained simultaneously, and they 
will be seen to fit accurately. 

Those parts of the opal which emit red light are, therefore, seen 
to be opaque to light of the same refrangibility which they emit ; 
and upon examining in the siime manner other opals which shino 
with green, yellow, or blue light, the same appearances are observed, 
showing tliat this rule holds good in these cases also. It is doubt- 
less a general law, following of necessity the mode of production of 
the flashes of colour. 

Having once satisfiod myself that the above law held good in 
all the instances which came under my notice, I confined "myself 
chiefly to the examination of the transmitted spectra, although the 
following descriptions will apply equally well, mutaiis mutandis, 
to the reflected s^^ectra. 

The following is a brief description of some of the most curious 
transmission spectra shown by these opals. The chromo-litho- 
graphs forming the frontispiece, taken from drawings with the 
camera lucida, convoy as good an idea as possible of the different 
appeiiranccs. The exact description will, of course, only hold good 
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for one portion of the o^, bnt the general character of each 
individnal stone is well ma^ed. 

The simplest form of bond which is met with is shown in 
Spectrum 1, which represents the spectrum after passing through 
one of my experimental opals. It is one of the best exanmles 
I have met with of a narrow, straight, and sharply cut line. It is 
in the green, and might easily be mistaken for an absorption-band 
caused by an unknown chemical element. 

Spectrum 2 shows a band of a very remarkable character ; it is 
broad and black, and cuts diagonally across tho green, touching the 
blue at the top and tho yellow at tho bottom. 

Spectrum 3 is somewlmt similar ; it shows a broad indistinct 
diagonal band in the blue, and another still more indistinct in tho 
violet. 

So far the bands have been simple lines, and the only peculiarity 
lias been the diagonal clmraeter of some of them. I now wish to 
draw attention to a most romarkublo phenomenon presented by 
some opals, and tliat is tho pi’oduction in their transmission spei’tra 
of irrt'gularly shaded liiu’S, which when examined in the binocular 
spectrum instrument appear distinctly sjiiral, and, on moving the 
oijal, roll over on their axis from one i^art of the spectrum to 
another. Spectrum 4 is an example of this kind ; it shows an 
irregukr line in the orange. Vunved binocularly this exhibits a 
spiral structure in a marketl manner, the dilferent dejiths and 
distances standing well out : upon turning tho milled edge of tho 
stage adjustment, so as to carry the opal slowly from Ml to right, 
tho sjiiral line is seen to revolve and roll over, altering its sliajxi 
and position in the siiectrum. It is not easy to retain the conviction 
that one is looking merely at a band of deticient light in the spoc- 
truni, and not at a solid body possessing dimensions and in actual 
motion. 

Spectram 5 shows the most striking example of a spiral rotating 
line which I have yet met with. On moving the opal sideways tho 
line is seen to start from tlie red and roll over, like an irregularly 
shaped and somewhat hazy corkscrew, into tho middle of the ycilow. 
The drawing shows the appearance of this band in two positions. 

It js scarcely necessjiry to say that the colour of the moving 
luminous line varies with the part of the spectrum to which it 
belongs. The appearance of a luminous lino, slowly moving across 
the black field of the instrument, and assuming in turn all tho 
colours of the spectrum, is very beautiful. 

All these bWk bands cun be reversed, and changed into lumi- 
nous band.s, by illuminating tho opals with reflected light. They are, 
however, more difficult to see, for the coloured liglit is only emitted 
at a particular angle, whilst the special op*a(nty to tho ray of the same 
refrangibility as the emitted i*ay holds good lor different angles. 
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The explanation of the phenomena is probably as folloTra : — In 
the case of the moving lino, the light-emitting plane in the opal is 
somewhat broad, and has the property of giving out at one end, 
along its whole height and for a width equal to the breadth of the 
band, say, red light ; this merges gradu^y into a space emitting 
orange, and so on throughout the entire length of the spectrum, or 
through that portion of it which is traversed by the moving hue in 
the instrument ; the successiw pencils (or rather ribbons) of emitted 
hght passing through all degrees of refrangibihty. It is evident 
that if this opal is slowly passed across the sht of the spectrum 
microscope, the slit will be successively illuminated with light of 
gradually increasing refrangibility, and the appearance of a moving 
luminous line will be produced ; and if transmitted hght is used for 
illumination the reversal of the phenomena will cause the production 
of a black hne moving along a coloured held. A diagonal hue will 
be produced if an opal of this character is examined in a sloping 
position. 

The phenomenon of a spiral line in relief, rolling along as the 
opal is moved, is doubtless caused by modifying planes at different 
dejiths and connected by cross planes ; I can form a mental picture 
of a structure which would produce this effect, but scarcely clear 
enough to enable me to describe it in words. 

It is probable that similar phenomena may bo scon in many, if 
not all, bodies which reflect coloured hght after the manner of 
opals. A magnificent specimen of lumacelli, or fiery hmestono, 
from Italy, kindly presented to me by my friend David Forbes, 
shows two sharj), narrow, and parallel bands in the ral. I have 
also ol)Scrvcd similar a])|)earances in mother-of-jx;arl. The effects 
can be imitated to a certsiin extent by examining “ Newton’s rings,” 
tbnnod bc'tweeu two plates of glass, in the spectrum microsco})e. 


II. COAL WASHING. 

By F. C. Danvers, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. 

In most mining operations it has been the practice, from the 
ejirliest times of which ■we have record, to wash the minerals 
obtained from beneath the surface of the wrth in water, before 
subjecting them to further purification by means of fire, for the 
purpose of separating a j)ortion of the earthy matters, with which 
thesy are invariably mixed, Irom the ore. In former years this 
was accomplishi-d in a very rude manner, which doubtless involved 
the loss of a not inconsiderable amount of pure ore. Dr. Percy, in 
his valuable work on Mctullm*gy, gives an historical notice of the 
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mode of making iron in South Wales about the year 1750, in which 
it is stated as follows : — “ On the wash, or enclosed ground on the 
sides of the hills, where we find ear, we dig a trench about 4 or 
5 foot wide, till wo come down to the lowest vein, about 14 foot 
deep, and in that depth is usually four veins or layers of oar. 
Then we make small ponds to hold rain water, or any that comes 
out of springs, above the trench that is cut ; and as fast as the ponds 
fill, we let them down by a flood-gate into the trench, which carries 
away all the loose earth, and leaves the myne beliind, and the 
lowest vein bare. They then undermine the banks of the trench 
on both sides, and when great quantities of the banks are fiillen 
down, they let down the water out of the ponds again, which 
washes away all the earth firom the myne.” Such then was the 
rude method of washing iron ore 120 years ago ; but although so 
primitive in method, the principle, it will be recognized, was the 
same as that which prevails in ore-washing machines of the most 
approved type at the present day, the separation of the ore from the 
earthy matters being duo to gravitation. Thus whilst the lighter 
particles were carried away by the water, the heavier and mineral 
portions were left behind. 

Although coal washing has now been practised all over the Con- 
tinent for about half-a-century, until comparatively quite recently 
the practice of washing the products of coal mines was unknown in 
this country, and for the following reasons. Coal, unlike almost 
every other mineral product, is found running in broad seams, 
varying from a few inches to many feet in thickness ; and so great 
is the quantity in which it exists that the richer seams only are 
considered worth working at all, and from these blocks are obtained, 
possessing a very high degree of purity. Not many years liack, it 
was the custom to leave all the small coal down at the bottom of 
the pit, or, if it was brought to the surface, it was either burned at 
the pit’s mouth as so much worthless refuse, or run to spoil. Indeed 
so wasteful has been the manner in which coal-mining operations 
have been carried on, that largo quantities of valuable fuel have 
been lost, or habitually left at the bottom of the pit as not being 
worth raising to the snrfrce. This subject was closely investigated 
in 1860, by Mr. Alexander Bassett, of Cardifij* the result of whose 
inquiries showed that from thirty to forty per cent, of the products 
of mines is not unfrequently lost, owing to the imperfect method of 
coal getting ” usually adopted ; but that where, either from the 
character of the scam of co£^ or from the mode adopted in working, 
a less percentage of fuel is lost, “ still, under the most improved 
system, the quantity of small coal left in the mines, and conse- 

l^argc Proportion of Coal lost in Working.” Paper rcn<l 1)oforo tlio 
« r i . laatilutc of Engineers, in February, 1801, l)y Mr. Alexander Bassett, 
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qnently for ever lost, bears a very large proportion to that raised, 
and which could he brought to bank, if a market were obtained 
for it.” 

Since att^tion was so forcibly called to the probable duration 
of our coal supplies by Sir William Armstrong at the Meeting of 
the British Association at Newcastle in the year 1863, measures 
have been devised with the view of utilizmg that which was formerly 
counted as waste, and the sm 11 coal is no longer permitted to Ue 
unheeded at the il^ttom of the pit. In collecting the slack, however, 
in addition to any impurities which it contains as coal, such as 
shale, iron pyrites, &c., there will invariably be found mixed with it 
portions of rocky or earthy matters which have &llen from the roof 
of the heading during working, or which may be taken off from the 
floors of the passages whilst collecting the stoaU coal for the purpose 
of sending it to the surface. Under these circumstances, it is not 
to be wondered that the slack coal thus obtained contains a much 
greater amount of earthy impurities than does the coal from the 
same pit, hewn and sent to bank in larger or smaller blocks. As 
has b^n already stated, this slack coal from the pits was formerly 
considered to bo worthless, or, at any rate, not of sufficient value to 
enable it to bear the cost of transport in order to bring it to 
market ; recent experience has, however, shown, not only that such 
is not the case, but that what was formerly looked upon as so much 
refuse, may bo readily separated from the impurities with which it 
is in a great measure mixed, and thus purified it obtains a ready sale 
cither for cokeing purposes or for the manufacture of artificial fuel. 

Tlie general largo yield of English coal beds may, no doubt, bo 
assigiicd as the cliief cause which formerly led to the adoption of an 
extravagant mode of working them, and this was further stimulated 
by an absence of machinery for the purpose, and a want of that 
knowledge on the subject which has in comparatively recent times 
been acquired and put into practice. 

The inferior quality of a portion of the coal measures of France 
and Belgium, and, in the former country especially, the compara- 
tively small area over which they extend, led to the adoption of 
greater economy in working ; and it is not therefore surprising to 
^d that England is indebted to France for the introduction of the 
practice of coal washing, whereby the small and formerly unpro- 
ductive yields of coal are now raised into an important branch of 
trada Only a small portion of it is however brought into use in 
the manufacture of artificial fuel. That article is at present 
scarcely used in England, and the small quantity that is manu- 
fiicturm here is made almpst exclusively for export. From the 
latest returns published, namely those for 1867, it appears that 
the amount of artificial fuel exported during that year from the 
United Kingdom was only 150,051 tons, which may be taken to 
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represent nearly the whole mannhicture of it in this county. By 
recent improvements it is now possible to burn small coal in boiler 
furnaces, but by &r the greatest portion of washed coal is converted 
into coke, for which purpose it is specially adapted, and at most 
large collieries in the country there may now be seen a coal-washing 
machine and ranges of cokeing ovens as part of the indispensable 
plant of the colliery proprietor. 

About sixteen yeai-s ago a Mr. Morrison first introduced into 
this country a coal-washing machine from France, and having 
obtained certain concessions from some of the north-country coal- 
owners, he proceeded to set the apparatus to work, and soon became 
celebrated lor the superior quality of the coke manufectured by 
him. It was, however, some years before the principle of coal 
washing became at all general, and for some time Mr. Morrison 
was the only person to carry it into practice. Gradually, however, 
the process was taken up, first by one, and then by another, until 
a washing machine has now become almost as necessary an adjunct 
to a colliery as a pumping engine. 

Very little alteration appears to have been hitherto made in the 
general principles of the first coal-washing machine introduced into 
this country, but alterations in detail have materially conduced to 
its greater efficiency and economy in working. As in the case of 
most other uselul inventions, all sorts of modifications have boon 
from time to time suggested, but few appear to have sufficiently 
recommended themselves on their own merits as to obtain any 
success. In all cases, excepting where only slack is washed, the 
coal has first to bo broken up small, in order to prepare it for 
the washing machine. The means generally employed for separating 
the impurities from coal is gravitation, the mineml to bo washed 
being thrown into water, when the earthy matters sink to the 
bottom, whilst the coal, being the lighter, forms an upper layer 
which is easily removed. 

Numberless contrivances have been proposed for more readily 
eftecting this disposition of strata in the washing machine, but, 
with the exception of those which wo shall presently notice, few 
have come into general adoption; and whilst many other plans 
have been projected ibr removing the impuiities from coals, those 
in which water is employed, either in a runnmg stream or in 
agitation, as will bo presently described, alone appear to have been 
brought into practical use. In order to give a better understanding 
of how the last-named machines cficct tliis separation, wo shall first 
describe tliem more in detail, and then proceed to give some further 
particulars regarding the methods requisite to prevent any un- 
necessary waste of fuel ; since, if care be not taken, much coal is 
liable to l>e carried away with, the waste water, after it has passed 
thi'ough the machines. 
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Attempts, have also been made to dispense ■with the necessity for 
stirring the coal whilst being washed, by placing a series of projec- 
tions across the bottom of the trough, which, acting as submerged 
weirs, were intended to give the water an undulatory motion; 
this, however, is not sufficient for the purpose, and experience has 
shown that a more sudden and violent action of the water is 
necessary in order to effectually separate the coal from its impurities. 
The objections to this form of coal-washing machine are that, whilst 
it requures a larger siipply of water for the purpose, the coal is not 
so thoroughly washed as in other machines ; and that whilst the 
result is still only comparatively purified, a large amount of coal is 
probably wasted, by passing away with the other matters down the 
outlet valve before referred to. 

The most generally adopted plan of coal-wadiing machine at 
present in use is that shown in the Plate accompanying this 
article. It is a modification of a French machine, the invention of 
one M. Berard, and somewhat of the form of that first introduced 
into this country by Mr. Morrison. The illustration represents 
not only the was Wg machine itself, but the steam engine and other 
auxiliaries employed in connection ■with it. In this machine the 
coal, after passmg between crushing rollers, is conveyed by means of 
a “ Jacob’s ladder ” into a hopper, or shoot, down which it fidls into 
small rectangular troughs, at the head of each of which a current 
of water enters which carries the coal away, and deposits it on a 
wire, or perforated copper sieve. Beneath this sieve is a hopper- 
formed chamber fiUed with water in communication with the bottom 
of a cylinder in which a piston works at the rate of about 100 
strokes per minute. The motion of this piston agitates the water 
in the “ bash,” causing it alternately to rise and ^ on the sieve. 
The coal on the sieve is thus kept in a constant state of motion, 
being lifted up by the water as the piston descends, and billing 
again 'with its upward stroke. By this constant elevation and 
resettling, the heavier particles, which constitute the impurities in 
the coal, fall to the bottom and form the lowest stratum on the 
sieve; whilst the pure coal, after the space above the sieve is once 
full, is carried over the lip of the machme with the escaping water, 
and falls down a shoot into a truck placed there for the purpose of 
receiving it. As soon as any shale, or other impurity, is seen to 
• pass oyer with the coal, or when the space over the sieve becomes 
filled with foreign matter (which may be readily ascertained by the 
attendant taking a small quantity out to examine it), the valve at 
A, Fig. 2, is raised by means of a screw, or 'weighted lever, and 
the accumulated impurities are allowed to pass into the lower part b, 
from wliich they are subs^uent^ removed by means of the valve o 
at the bottom of the machine. The piston works in the chamber n. 
It should have a stroke of not more than from 2 to inches, and 
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is usnally driven at the rate of about one hundred strokes per 
minute, e is the sieve on which the coal rests, and after bemg 
washed it passes away over the' shoot f. A machine of this cha- 
racter, wim pistons of 3 
feet diameter, and " hashes ” 
about 3 feet by 4 feet, will 
require a supply of about 
32 gallons of water per mi- 
nute for each *'bash,” and 
is capable of washing about 
50 tens of coal per day per 
“bash.” A four 
machine, capable of purify- 
ing nearly 200 tons of coal 
a-day, requires about a 12- 
horse-power steam engine to 
work it and the auxiliary 
machinery. 

Having thus briefly explained the details of the washing 
machine itself, we pass on to notice the entire process through 
which the coal has to pass. The coal is brought direct from the 
pits in trucks, and emptied into the hopper sunk below the level 
of the ground, as shown in the left-hand comer of the enOTaving. 
Thence, if the situation does not admit of putting a pair of crush- 
ing rollers into the first reception pit, it is carriea by a Jacob’s 
ladder, and thrown into a hopper, through which it passes to the 
emshing mUl, to bo broken up into a suitable size for washing, by 
which process also the attachment between the coal and its im- 
purities is severed or loosened. After passing through the rollers 
it is lifted up into another hopper, whence it fidls into a number 
of short shoots corresponding wim the number of “ bashes ” in the 
machine, and, a little above the point in the shoots where the coal 
enters, water is admitted through a service pipe, by means of which 
the coal is carried down on to the rieve, ana the washing proceeds 
in the manner already explained. 

According to one modification of this machine, which is in 
extensive use at Saarbruck, in Germany, a number of* “bashes,” 
instead of working separately, act together ; the washed coal firom 
one “bash” fiilling over a small weir into the next, and so on* 
until it has passed through the entire series. Although, no doubt, 
by this mode a much greater degree of purity is obtained in the 
washed coal, the plan of using the “ ba^es ” separately, as practised 
in this country, is found to give results sufficiently satis&ctory for 
aU practical purposes ; to continue the process further would, there- 
fore, only be to meur additional expenffiture without coxrespondmg 
results. 
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Another modification of the above process ought not to be passed 
by without notice, for, whilst it embodies most of the leading prin- 
ciples of Borard’s machine, it has been so adapted as to produce the 
gieatest possible effect with the least practicable amoimt of water 
and the smallest expenditure of power. The modifications in this 
machine — which has been designed by a ]\Ir. Edwards — will bo 
sufficiently well understood without an illustration, from the following 
description : — The coal and water are admitted together through a 
hopper on to the sieve, and instead of a piston, for keeping the water 
in the machine in a state of agitation, a float is placed so as to rest 
upon tlie surface of the water at a lev(d below that of its height 
over the sieve. This float is attached to the top of the cistern, and 
the joint made water-tight by a leather flange, which admits of a 
certain amount of vertical movement by the float. The motion is 
given to the float by means of a tlirec-throw cam ; as the cam 
strikes the float, it is deflected, causing the water on the sieve to 
rise, in the same way as Avith the downward stroke of the piston 
in the machines already described. Indeed the float is in this 
cjxse a j)iston working on the water only Avithout any cylinder to 
Avork in. 

Directly the cam releases the float, the head of Avater forces it 
back, ready to receive the next stroke. Instead of making the 
Avater act as the means of conA'cying the Avashed coiil from the 
macliine, as in Bemrd's and most other modifications of that machine, 
a set of scrapers gradually carry it forward, and finally push it over 
the delivery end of the machine, and thus Icsss Avater is recjuired. 
The speed at AA*hich the motion shaft is driven neetl bo but one- 
third that of Berard’s, in order to obtain the same amdunt of work. 
One of Edwards’s machines, capable of Avushing about «50 tons of 
coal per day, requires so little power to move it, that, were it not 
for the auxiliary crushing rollers, &c., which are generally indis- 
pensjible with a coal-washing machine, it might bo worked by 
manual power. 

Most coal-washing machines are arranged so that the washed 
coal foils directly into a truck ready for removal to the cokeing 
ovens, to the artificial fuel mauufoctory, or any other destination. 
The coal thus caught forms, however, only a portion of wliat passes 
through ihe washing machine. It constitutes indeed the greater 
portion of it, and consists of all the larger i>ioces of coal, Avhilst 
many of the smaller particles and almost all the coal dust are 
carried away by the water as it flows off. In order to save this 
fine coal, which, it is found, contains the smallest amount of im- 
punties, and is therefore best adapted for the manufocture of coke, 
it is necessary to form setthng tanks through which all the water 
tom the machine is made to pass. So much coal, however, escapes 
if due care be not taken, that it has in practice been found desirable 
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to have at least three such tanks, each of which should be in 
duplicate, so that one set of tanks may he kept at work whilst the 
coal which has collected in the other set is being removed. Some- 
times a fine mesh wire gauze, or finely perforated plate, is placed at 
the outlet of the first settling tank for the purpose of keeping back 
all pieces of coal above a certain size, but it is very doubtful whether 
such a precaution is necessary, as the larger pieces are sure to be 
deposited in the first tank, wh st the finest of all will be found at the 
bottom of the last settling tank. Even after all these precautions 
have been taken to save as much of the coal as possible, the author 
has witnessed instances where samples, collected promiscuously foom 
the residue which escapes with the water after it has passed through 
the last settling tank, have been found to contain seventy-five per 
cent, of combustible matter, but it is certfiin that a small portion only 
of this consisted of pure carbon. Under a judicious arrangement 
of settling tanks it will be almost invariably found that the dej)o- 
sihid coal becomes more pure in each successive tank up to the 
third, and tliat what is subsequently found to be held in suspension 
by the water contains too large a proportion of impurities to render 
it worth the trouble and expense of collecting. 

Too much attention can hardly bo given to the construction of 
settling tanks, whatever form of washing machine is employed, 
since, in the first place, the fine coal passing away with the water 
is the purest and best adapted for the luanulacture of coke, and 
secondly ,^unless this bo carefully conserved the loss consequent upon 
the operation of washing may bo such as to make it very question- 
able whether the cost is not out of all proportion to tho benefits 
otherwise obtained. Even in a well-arrangexl coal-washing esta- 
blishment tho loss in weight by washing wiU often be foimd e^ual 
to from twelve to fifteen per cent., consisting of the impurities 
extracted, as weU as a certain amount of small coal, wliich, as has 
been before explained, will always escape with the waste water. 
So far as tho author’s experience goes, there appears generally to 
exist at collieries a strong objection to devote a sufficient extent of 
ground to the proper construction of settling tanks. In setting 
them out caro should be taken that the tanks arc made only of 
such a width that they can be readily cleared out without the use 
of wheel-barrows ; for this purpose they should not be more than 
6 feet wide, and about 3 feet deep at the outside, and on eitW side 
of each tank trams should bo Imd, at a level somewhat below the 
surface, so that men may shovel the deposited coal directly into 
waggons. The tanks also should not consist of one long narrow 
trench each, as is most generally tho case. For a large coal- 
washing establishment such an arrangement would be very incon- 
venient, and besides, it would not be found to work so well nor to 
deposit so much coal as if each tank were made to consist of three 
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or more rows of narrow trenches, communicating with each other 
at alternate ends, somewhat in the following manner. 

Fio. 3. 
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Here it will be seen advantage is taken of the known tendency 
of any obstruction in the flow of water to cause it to deposit what- 
ever matter it may hold in suspension. The total area of tajiks 
required for any coal-washing works must depend upon the extent 
to which it is proposed to carry on such work, as well as in somo 
measure upon the available amount of water for the purpose ; it 
would, therefore, not be possible to laydown any general rules upon 
that subject, which must be determined after a consideration of tlie 
special circumstances of each case. 

The cost of washing coal varies very much at different collieries, 
but it may be assumed that, on an average, it should not exceed 
threepence or fourpence per ton. At somo places the washing is 
done by contract, one man receiving a certain sum for each ton of 
coal washed, and providing all the labour necessary, and paying all 
expenses connected with the operation. At other establishments, 
the engine employed to drive the washing machine may, perhaps, 
also be connected with other machinery, although it is better, in all 
cases, that it should have an independent engine for its own use. 
Under such circumstances, the cost of working the engine would be 
borne by the proprietors, and the person contracting would, of 
course, not be entitled to receive so high a price as if he were 
responsible also for the whole duty of the engine. 

The practice of coal washing is, as we have already explained, a 
comparaavely modem introduction in the economy of colliery 
management ,* but so rapid has been its extension within the last 
few years, that it is now coming into very general use. The 
advantages of thus purifying the slack of our coal mines are 
numerops, and calculated to benefit alike the producer and the 
consumer ; for whilst it practically extends the available yield of our 
coal beds, it should have the effect of checking any inordinate 
increase of prices, if it do not actually tend to reduce the cost to 
the public at which certain classes of coal are now obtainable. 
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III. ON THE TEACHING OP NATUEAL SCIENCE AT 

THE UNIVEBSITIES. 

The indiiFerence shown to the cultivation of the natural sciences in 
our leading public schools led to the appearance in the last number 
of this Journal of an article by our esteemed contributor. Dr. 
Lankester, which has caused no little discussion in circles where 
an interest is felt in such studies. 

Whether or not the great chartered schools of Rugby, Harrow, 
Winchester, &c., are likely to be moved by the appeal of one who 
has spent a long life in promoting the study of natural science, and 
will appoint suihiblo professors and lecturers, we are unable to say;* 
but one result of the appearance of Dr. Lankester’s article has b^n 
to show us that our Universities are by no means open to the 
chai'ge of neglecting science, and are fully alive to the value of 
scientific studies. 

Wo have received what wo arc bound to say are just protests 
against the neglect of science being laid to the score of the 
Universities, atf consequently we hasten to rectify any erroneous 
impression which may have gone abroad as to the amount of time 
and money really expended at our Universities for the purposes 
of science tuition. And it affords us all the more pleasure to do 
this, inasmuch as we believe the pubhc indifierenco to scientific 
knowledge has caused the eiibrts which have for some time past 
been made by the Universities to be overlooked, or to remain ^nite 
unknown, except to those who have been obliged by professional 
requirements to make science a portion of their education. 

The fiiircst way, then, will be to let each University speak for 
itself; and ns the first and loudest remonstrance reach^ us from 
Oxford, we shall print verbatim the programme of lectures, &c., 
with which it was accompjinied. 

The signature will remind our readers that the University pos- 
sess^ one of the most excellent museums in the three kingdoms, 
and that Drs. Rolleston and Phillips, Mr. Westwood, an^ others 
have long striven to make it as perfect as possible for educational 
purposes. 

* Since this article was written we have been informed that a good deal is 
being done at Biigby and Harrow now. 'Good men are aont up for tho Oxford 
scholarships from Bugby ; and at Eton there has just been estalilished n master- 
ship in Natural Science, a gentleman having been engaged who was formerly Sir 
B. Brodie's demonstrator at Oxford. 
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Synopsis of LBOXintBs in the Univebsity Mhsbitm, Oxfobd, 

Lent Term, 1869. 


Profcfisor^p. Professor. 

Qboketrt .. .. H. J. S.Smith,M.A..t 

AsrB0N03ir . . . . W. F. Donkin, M.A. 


Subject. Days and Ifonrs. 

An-harmonio Pro- Monday, Friday, 1 
periies. r.M. 


Ist Lecture. 
Friday, Jan, 
22 . 


Natural I 
Puir/>soi'HV 5 
KxpERruEiirrAL 
Prilosopht 


B. Price, M.A 


H. B. Clifton. M.A. .. 


Mineralogt . • M. N. S. Maskelyne, 
M.A. 

CiiEXlBTaT . . • . Sir B. CL Brodic, Bai*t., 

M.A. 


Dynamics of Mate- 
rial Systems. 
Acoustics (con- 
tinued). 


A Syllabus may bo 
obtained at the Ija- 
boratory. 


Anatomy aki>) 
Phtsiolugy 


G. Uollcfiton, D.M. . . 


Geology 
Medicine . . 


Botany and 
Rural 
Economy 
Zoology 


.. John Phillips, M. A. 

, . Henry W. Acland, 
I>.M. 

) Marmaduko Laa’son, 
f M.A. 

. . J. 0. Westwood, M.A. 


Circulation and Uc> 
Bpiration. 

General and Clinical 
Medicine. 


Tuesday, Thursday, Thursday, 
Saturday, 1 r.M. Jan. 21. 

Monday, Thursday, Monday, 
12. Feb. 1. 


Tuesday, Skiinrdny, Thursday, 
Ham. Jan. 28. 

Catechetic.ll I.i»c- 
tiire, Thursday, 

1 1 A.M. 

Tuesday, Friday, Friday, Jan. 
Saturday, 1 r.M. 22. 


Tuesday, Saturday, 
11 A.M. 


Tuesday, 
Feb. 2. 


The University Ijaboratory is open d.iily from 10 a.m. to 4 p,ii. 

Cliu^si^ are form»‘d for practical instruction in Anatomy anc! Physiolopy. Gentlemen who Join 
these Classes come to the Leciurc on Saturday, and also attend on two other days in the w'cek fir 
study and demonstration. 

Dr. Beale will give Demonstrations in Histology on Tuesilay, January 26, at 8 p.m., and on fol- 
lowing Tuesdays, at the same hour. ^ 

Mr. Chapman will continue his Course of Ijectures on Physiology, “ 

Mr. Wyiidham will continue his Course of Lectures on Chemistry in Merton College. 

J. PHILLIPS, Keeper of the Musewn. 


Passing on to the sister University, some of our readers have 
unfortunately been led by Dr. Lankester’s article to think that the 
two lectureships named by him, as having been recently established, 
are tlie only cliairs in natural science in the University ; hut this 
impression is not correct. At Cambridge there are professorships 
of physic, mathematics, chemistry, astronomy, and experimental 
philosophy, anatomy, Iwtany, geology, a second of astronomy, 
geometry, medicine, natural and experimental philosophy, minera- 
logy, and archaeology ; and examinations in all those subjects, as 
weU as in mechanical and applied science. 

Of London University it is hardly necessary to speak. , Its 
numerous scholarships and its degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Science rhave done as much, perhaps more than any institution 
in the world, for the promotion of scientific education. Nor must 
the large public schools and colleges in London and the provinces 
which are connected with it he overlooked. Of these it is only 
necessary to mention University and King’s Colleges, London; 
Owen’s College, at Manchester ; Queen’s Colleges, at Birmingham 
and Liverpool, to remind our readers that great efforts are made 
to provide scientific instruction for those who seek it. 

The Scotch Universities have not been idle. One of onr corre- 
spondents, who complains that justice lias not been done to Edin- 
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burgh University, sends us the following details, to whidi we gladly 
give publicity : — 

Systematic instruction in botany, chemistry, natural history 
(in which are included zoology, geology, mineralogy, physical 
geography, and meteorology), natural philosophy, includmg optics, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, hydrostatics, and mechanics, has for a 
very long period b^n imparf d in the University of Edinbuigh. 
The chair of botany was founded in 1676, that of chemistry in 
1713, and that of natural histmy in 1767; the chair of natural 
history is also old-estabhshed. The instruction imparted from these 
chairs is not merely in the form of lectures; but laboratories, 
museums, and a botanic garden are provided for the practical 
instruction of the students. The students attending botany, 
chemistry, and natural history arc, to a considerable extent, 
medicjil, but a very fair proportion of general students participate 
in the instruction. Attendance in the class of natural philosophy 
is imperative on all candidates for the degree in Arts conferred by 
the University, but many students who have no intention of pro- 
ceeding to the Arts degree also attend. Candidates for honours in 
the faculty of Arts can, if they choose, present themselves for 
examination in geology, zoology, chemistry, and botany. 

“ The University also confers the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of ”* 8010000 . Candidatess are examined in botany, chemistry, 
zoology, gex)logy, natural philosojiby, and mathematics. Through 
the liberality of Sir D. Baxter, scholarships in the natural and 
physical sciences have been founded.” 

Speaking of other Scottish institutions, our correspondent goes 
on to say that in Glasgow and Aberdeen there are correspondmg 
chaii’s in the biological and physical sciences ; and he also forwards 
us a programme of the course of science-teaching in the High 
School at Edinburgh, which embraces chemistry, natural philo- 
sophy, zoology, and botany. 

Turning now to Ireland, from whence, too, an admonition has 
reached us, we believe we can Safely say that whilst the Universities 
(Dublin and Queen’s) do all they can to set a good example, nothing 
is done by the public schools. 

At Dublin, modcratorships in experimental science were first 
given in 1851, the course consisting of physics, chemistry, and 
mineralogy. Subsequently geology was introduced, and in 1858 
zoology and botany were added ; and the name of the moderator^ 
ships changed to Experimental and Natural Science.” 

There are professorships of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, civil engineering, geology, applied 
science, and mineralogy ; to these, museums of natiu'al p^osophy, 
zoology, and archaeology, anatomy, engineering models, and botany 
are m^e subservient. 


2 m; 2 
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At the Qncen’s Uiiirersity, science is largely cultivated, and 
there are professorships of natural i)hiloaophy, chemistry, natural 
history, geology and mineralogy, anatomy and physiology, and 
engineering; scholarships arc awarded in science, and a special 
diploma for engineering. 

Thus it will be seen that in all our large Universities ample 
provision is made for science-teaching, and it is greatly to be feared 
that the reason why this branch of human intelligence has not been 
hitherto more largely cultivated there, is not so much on account 
of the indisjx>sition of the College authorities to afford instruction, 
as to the uiiwUlingness of the students to receive it. 

Tlie late respected Dr. Daubeny wrote to the writer of this 
article some time before his death, expressing his regret tliat more 
encouragement is not given to the study of science by the middle 
classes. A demy-ship in natural science at Magdalen College, ho 
said, was literally going a-begging, and the writer was asked whe- 
ther he could recommend a candidate. One reason for this indiffer- 
ence — probsibly the chief one — was soon made apparent when the 
attempt was made to comply with the Doctor’s wishes. “ What 
am I to do for a living, after I have completed my studies?’ 
asked one young man. And this question contained the solu- 
tion of the mystery — science does not pay. The great prizes 
are to be found at the Bar, or in the career of a stat^man, and 
unfortunately scientific knowledge is not yet appreciated in those 
professions. 

But why the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge should with- 
hold honour where there is no i)rofit; should offer facilities for 
instruction and yet deny the student the reward of merit, is a 
mystery. The sooner they encourage the pursuit of science by 
conferring degrees for its proficiency, and thus making it at least 
an honourable profession, tlie better it will lx? both for the teacher 
and the taught.^ We trust the day is not far distant when the 
example of the Universities of London and Edinburgh will, in this 
respect, bo followed by the older Universities, which should rather 
lead than follow in every intellectual movement of tlie day. 


IV. THE MINERALOGICAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

As compared with either England or Scotland, the mineral resources 
of Ireland are limited in extent, and not very rich in kind. Of seve- 
ral spates of rocks and formations, which are of economic value, 
there is indeed an abundant. Ireland can produce the noblest 
specime^ of granite, serpentine and marble, and prodigious quimti- 
ties of limestone, chalk, and other massive rocks; but when we 
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come to consider the extent and nature of lier resources in coal 
or iron, we cannot but feel that she labours under disadvantages 
which go fiir to explain the causes of the comparative impoverish- 
ment and the almost purely agricultural habits of her population. 

Without large supplies of coal and iron, especially the former, 
it is needless to say that no country can take a foremost rank in 
those arts and manu&cturcs which are the sinews, not only of war, 
but of peace. And notwithf*anding the deficiency in these com- 
modities, from which Ireland suffers, it is highly to the credit of 
the inhabitants of Ulster that in one branch of manufacture — the 
linen trade — this province has no superior, scarcely a rival. This 
branch of manufacture, introduced by the Protestant refugees from 
Franco, is carried on by the aid of imported coal and native-grown 
flax, and has been the means of making the town of Belfiist the 
set-ond in importance only to Dublin, and amongst the most thriving, 
spirited, and industrious centres of industry in the British empire. 

But notwithstanding several success^ attempts in Belfast, 
Dublin, and elsewhere, to compete with the sister-country in 
engineering, ship-building, and iron manufacture, Ireland is, and 
must ever be, an agricultural and jiastoral country. For this she 
is peculiarly adapted by the geiiLal character of the climate and the 
richness of the soil ; for any oth(‘r she is disqualified. We look in 
vain for those vast deposits of coal, or those stores of iron ore, with 
which England and Scotland have been so richly endowed, and 
from which they derive such solid advantages. Nature has, we 
think, dealt hardly by the sister-isle ; for wo have very good 
evidence for believing, on geological gi’ounds, that the coal-fields of 
Ireland must have been, at some distant period, proportionably 
greater, as regards the area of the country, than those of Britain. 
This assertion may startle some persons who arc not versed, in the 
process of inductive reasoning on geological princijilcs; and, for 
their sake, wo sliall shortly state the grounds upon which we base 
this conclusion. 

If we examine the coal-fields of England, we shall find that, 
with few exceptions, their lowest strata repose upon a bi^ of 
OarboniferoTis limestone. Whether wo examine the coal-bearing 
tracts of SoTith Wales, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire on the 
south, or of North Wales, Lancasliire, Cumberland, &3., on the 
north, we find layers of this limestone supporting strata of shale, 
sandstone, and grit, which become more carboniferous as we ascend 
in the series ; and ultimately pass up into the series of strata which, 
on accotint of their most important feature, are denominated “ Coal- 
measures.” Now, tliroughout this series of strata we observe a 
gradual change from the calcareous beds at the base to the coal- 
bearing shales and sandstones of the upper part; the limestones 
near their junction with the Millstone grit and Yoredale beds 
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becoming giadually more earthy, and being split into separate 
layers by the intercalation of shales and sandstones. Throughout 
the whole series, amounting vertically to several thousands of feet of 
strata, there is no abrupt change, or break, in the succession of the 
be^ of any. importance; a &ot which should be borne in mind, 
because on it depends much of the strength of our reasoning jh>m 
analogy when we come to tbe case of Ireland. 

2^w, reverting to this country, what do we find ? We find the 
very same succession of strata, finm the base upwards, through a 
certain distance in the verticd scale, but no farther. Wo may 
observe the Carboniferous limestone — ^the basement layer of the 
coal-bearing superstructure in Britain — spread over an enormo^ 
tract of country, and forming nearly the whole of the central plain 
of Ireland ; and resting on this, at intervals, we have small tracts of 
strata, with a few thin scams of coal, representing the Millstone 
grit and Yoredale series of England and Wales ; but hero the suc- 
cession ends. Wo look in vain for the deposits of coal-bearing strata 
— or true Coal-measures — which in Britain are the repositories of 
the most important beds of mineral fuel. 

To account for this want — this truncation, in fact, of the most 
economically important portion of the great Carboniferous formation 
in Ireland — the geologist has a theory which is intelligible and con- 
sistent with experience as obtained in some parts of Britain itself. 
Our readers are probably familiar with the tracts of hilly ground 
in parts of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, called “ the Penino Cliaiu,” 
which separate like a “ backbone” the coal-fields of Lancashire and 
Cheshire on the one liand from those of Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
on the other. These lulls arc composed of Carboniferous limestone 
and Millstone grit, the basement series of the Coal-measures ; and 
no one fiimiliar with the similarity of the strata on either side of 
this dividing ridge can doubt for a moment that the strata of which 
the ridge is formed were originally overspread by deposits of coal- 
bearing strata. Equally ceriain is it, that a large portion of the 
Carboniferous limestone of the central plain of IreWd was once 
overlaid by coal deposits ; but they are gone, as are those of tho 
Penine Chain in Derbyshire; and in both cases they have dis- 
appeared through tho agency of denudation,” a term by which we 
express the removal of masses of strata, by the agency of rivers, 
seas, and other forms of water at distant periods of the earth’s 
history. 

Denudation, then, has despoiled Ireland of her mineral resources, 
and for all time has moulded the character of her inhabitants. Who 
can eny, how different might have been her history had an abundance 
of mineral wealth stimulated the natural genius of her sons, and 
rendered her the centre of mining and manufocturing industries ! 

From these speculations let us now turn to the consideration of 
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those mineral resource which still are left. Gommencmg with the 
most huTOrtant — namely, coal — we find that there are the follow- 
ing (XMtl-fiel^ some of which are to be regarded, howerer, as almost 
worthless, as fiur as onr informatibn extend : — 


00 . l^ne. 7. Ballycastle, co. Antrim. Besides which, there are 
sereral small tracts of nnprodnctive CSoal-measures. 

1. Oo. Glare . — This coal-field is only partially explored. It 
extends fix>m the north bank of the estuary of the Shannon to an 
apex a few miles south of Galway Bay, and from the Atlantic coast 
inland nearly as for as Bnnis. It contains several seams of coal, 
the thickest being about 30 inches, as also bands and nodules of 
clay-ironstone. The following section by Messrs. Kinahan and 
Foot, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, gives a general view of 
the succession of we strata where they occur in greatest thick- 
ness ; * — 

Oenkral Section — Covntt Clare. 

Ft In. 

8. Bhalofl prinripally — iliiekncss uncertain. 

7. Money l^)int-llags J50 0 

l>. Slmles principally .. .. 200 0 

CoAi. 1 6 

5. Jntcrmcdiatc beds, about 000 0 

OoaIa 2 6 

4. Intcnuediiito beds, about 700 0 

Coal 0 6 

3. (vrits and sliales, about OHO 0 

2. lAtwvr flagstone series, about 70 0 

1. Shale series, about 500 0 

3150 0 


2. Kerry and Limerick . — Miis coal-field is a continuation to 
the south of the estuary of the Shannou of that which has just been 
described. In proportion to its enormous extent, it is fiir from 
productive. At Coal Hill and Knocknaboola collieries, situated 
near the banks of the Shannon, seams varying from 6 inches to 
3 feet have been worked, but only to a small extent. The 
seams are either anthracite or culm, and appear to 1^ of very 
limited range.f In other parts of the district, according to Pro- 
fessor Jukes, the coal-beds are oftei> highly inclined, contorted and 
compressed, so as to be only a few inches in thickness for many 
ya^, and then suddenly expand into large pockets of coal of a 
thickness of 20 or 30 feet ; undm: these conditions the coal is some- 
times extracted in the manner of working metallic lodes. 

♦ * Explanation of Geological Survey Map 142,’ p. 9. 1860. 

t For an account of these coals, and the mode of working, see * Explanatlou of 
Geological Survey Miip 142,’ by Mr. Kinahan, p. 36. 
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day-ironstone was formerly extensively worked from the shales 
which overlie the uppermost coal-seam, both at the Bock Colliery 
and south-east of Glm. Here there was a furnace for smelting the 
ore, hut the ironstones are generally too poor in quality and too 
rnna,!! in q uantity to make them of economic value. 

8. Tzpwrary and Kilkenny , — This is one of the most im-' 
portant co^-fiel^ in Irdand, and has been ably described by Sir 
B. Ghr^th, in his * Beport on the Leinster Gom-field,’ and more 
recently by the officers of the Geological Survey.’^ l^e coal is of 
three varieties, known in the district as anthraede, eulm, and helve. 
Of these the anthracite is the most valuable, and the kelve the 
least, being merely a carbonaceous ferruginous shale, with so much 
combustible matter as to be used for fuel. The culm is ext^- 
sively used for brick-making and lime-buming ; and the anthracite, 
which is generally highly pyritous, when ignited gives out an in- 
tense heat. The following is a general section of the strata of this 
coal-field in its thickest part : — 

Gexesal Sectiok keab Castlecoxeb. 


Ft. In. 

Uppermost strata 12 0 

Peacock coal 110 

Intermediate strata 45 0 

Stoxy coal 3 0 

Intomicduite strata 21 0 

Double scam of coal (partly fireclay) 5 0 

Intermediate strata 120 0 

Three-foot scam of coal 3 0 

Interiucdiato strata 180 0 

Pool coal .. 16 

Intermediate strata (atxiut) . . . . 300 0 

Oale Hill coal . . . . . , . . 0 6 

Flagstone series (about) 650 0 

131ack shale series . . . . 500 0 

Carboniferous limestone. 


Ihe lowest seam of cool is ribt workable, but the “ foot ” and 
“three-foot” seams have a considerable range, and have betni 
largely worked. The uppermost seams occupy only a very limited 
area, as they have been denuded from off the greater portion of the 
coal-field. Along with the seams of coal are several beds of clay- 
ironstone of fair quality and thickness. These were once min^ 
and smelt^ at Moyhora and Lacka, in the Queen’s County. In 
the de^ workings at Massford, and at Coolham HiU, Moyhora, 
Moyadd, and other places, the eld workings were on an extensive 
scale.t This coal-field possesses sixteen collieries now at work.* 

4. LeUrim and Fermanagh , — This coal-field is of considerable 
extent, lying to the north of, and around, the shores of Lough Allen. 
It contains several seams of coal, at least two of which are workable, 

♦ * Explanation of Geological Survey Map 137/ by Messrs. Jukes, Kinahan, and 
DuNoyor. 1859. 

t Mr. G. H. Kinahan’s ^ Explanation of Goolcgical Survey Map, sheet 137,’ p. 51. 
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and one of bituminous coal* of fair quality, which is worked near 
Cashel. There are several collieries in me vicinity of Boyle and 
Drumkeeran. As the Goveminont surveyors have not as yet 
entered upon the examination of this district, we are as yet omy 
partially acquainted with its mineral resources. 

6. The little coal-tracts of the county Meath are Also only 
partially explored,, but it is well known that the beds of coal are 
of very limited ^tent. 

6. Dwiffonnoti . — The area of this coal-field does not exceed 
twelve square miles, only part of which is productive of coal; but as 
compared with the coal-tracts we have been considering, it is com- 
paratively rich in minerals, which have been examined and described 
m detail by Sir B. Oril&th. 

Unlike the coal-fields of the south and west of Ireland, which 
are on every side bounded by the Carboniferous limestone or the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Tyrone coal-field is bounded to the south and 
east by the New Bed Sandstone formation, below which the seams of 
coal may bo considered to dip, and to be within reach of mining 
operations. The coal-field is divisible into two districts, namely, 
that of Coal-Island and Annahone : the former, according to the 
estimate of Sir B. Griffith, has an area of about 7000 ^res, and 
the latter over 300 acres. The general section in its deepest port 
is as follows : — 

Section of tub Tybohb Coai.-fieli>. 


Ft. In. 

Upper coftl (iiiipurc) 2 2 

Iiitormcdiate strata 37 0 

AniKthcr cuul (soft) 9 0 

Intormcdiatc strata 55 0 

Jl<mr coftl 3 0 

Intermediate strata 39 0 

Shinintf rtHtl 210 

Jiitcnnediato strata 78 0 

Jirarkuvccl coal (pfood quality) 4 6 

Intermediate strata .. 74 0 

Baltaboy coal (su]])]iuruus) . . 3 0 

Intermediate strata 72 0 

Gortnaskea coal (partly canncl) 6 0 

Intermediate strata 225 0 

Derry coal (good quality) .. .. 4 6 


Below these are several other seams, and as a general*mle the 
coal of this district is of fair quality, and is associated with several 
beds of ironstone and fireclay. 

To what extent this coal-field underlies the flat tract of ground 
which stretches eastward to the banks of Lough Neagh, and south- 
wards to the banks of the river Blackwater, is a question of 
economic importance remaining to be solved. It is to. be hoped 
that beds of coal, of such value both as regards thifi lcnfias and 
quality as to resemble those of several of the 'Rngliah coal-fidds. 
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will be ultimately ibnnd like them 4o extend far bmicath ilio 
Triassic strata, and to become a source of industry and wealth to 
the country around. 

7. BaUyeasHe, Co. AiUrini.^Tlm isolated coal-tract extends 
along the southern shore of Ballycastle Bay to Fair Head, and 
southward to Murloch Bay. It is of small extent, the strata re- 
posing on a floor of ciystaJline schists, and being surmounted^ by a 
dieet of columnar basalt, which is yisible along the fine ohff of 
Murloch Bay. There are (or rather were) several good seams 
of coal, which appear to have been worked i^m very early times, 
the old passages and chambers having been imexpectedly discovered 
by the miners in the year 1770. The coal is now, however, nearly 
exhausted, but there still remain at least two seams of ^‘black- 
band ” ironstone, which are now being worked, and exported to the 
smelting furnaces belonging to the firm of Messrs. Merry and 
Gunninghame, in Ayrshire. 

The above concludes our review, necessarily brief, of the coal- 
fields of Ireland. It will be apparent that, in a national point of 
view, the extent of their resources is altogether unimportant. 
Perhaps the largest proportion of the valuable seams of coal have 
already been worked out, and with the exception of the district of 
Dungannon, it is clear that even the local demands of tho country 
must he supplied from British sources of supply. In tho absence 
of coal, peat is tho kind of fuel upon which tho population of the 
coimt^ mainly depends; fortunately the supply of this is almost 
unlimited, and is to some extent being constantly restored by now 
growths as the process of extraction proceeds. 

In 1868 there were about thirty-four collieries, often of small 
size, in work, producing 126,950 tons of coal, as appears from tho 
Mineral Statistics ” for that year. 

That iron was formerly smelted from native ores to a considerable 
extent there is abundant evidence, both from documents and tho 
remains of old workings in many parts of tho country. During 
the last century much of tho timber which once clothed tho sur- 
fece of the country, and of which the relics aro to be found in every 
bog and morass, was felled for the supply of tlie iron-furnaces, some 
of which survived into the present century. Tho superior resources 
of the Welsh, English, and Scotch iron-fields effectually terminated 
smelting operations in the sister-isle ; nor are they likely to be 
resumed. 

The chief source of this metal was the day-ironstone of the 
Goal-measures ; but there was a large quantity obtained from bog- 
iron-ore and haematite. A new source has lately been opened up in 
the province of Ulster. A band of ochreous ore underlying the 
basalt of county Antrim is now worked along the northern shores 
of Belflist Lough, and is exported to Scotland. 
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As regards the remaiuing useful metals, it is only necee«ary to 
mention that ores of lead, 2 dnc, copper, silver, and native gold 
occur in various parts of the country, especially in the counties of 
Wicklow, Waterford, Tipperary, Monaghan, Kerry, Galway, Dublin, 
Donegal, Cork, and Glare. We have only to cast onr eyes over the 
catalo^e of localities where mines, or metalliferous veins have 
been discov^«d, puhhdied by the General Valuation Office, under 
the superintendence of Sir iuohard Griffith, to be assured that the 
country is ri(h in Tninfimla, only partially devdoped. Seds of 
rock-sut have been recently discovered near Gamck&rg^ and 
gypsum near Eingscourt, in county Meath. Nor in tl^ brief 
summary of the mineral resources of Ireland may we omit to 
mention — the encrinital marbles of Galway, Cork, and Dublin ; the 
granites of Wicklow, Down, and Galway ; and the rich serpentinous 
marbles of Connemara.* 

* For an account of the mines of the county Wicklow tho reader is referred to the 
‘ Bccords of tlie School of Mines/ vol. i., part iii., by Mr. Warrington W. Smyth, 
F.R.S. (1858); and for the districts of the south and west of Ireland, to the 
* Explanations of tho Geological Sui-vey Bfaps,’ published by the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. 
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CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE, 

3|ritlttMn0 t^e ^rorteiittjs of Sofwtws at ^ome a«^r ^broa^> ; 

anb Dtotbs of |[effnt ^matifif l^itfratnw. 

1. AGBIOULTURE. 

A GOOD barv^t month has somewhat improved the grain produce 
of the year, which, however, as regards the wheat crop, is con- 
siderahly below the average, and verv much inferior to our expe- 
rience of last year. The great agricultural meeting at Manchester 
has given to our leading manu&cturing population a better idea 
than they before possessed of the real status as well as of the 
relative position of the food manufacture among the other manu- 
&ctures of the country. So admirable a collection of specimen 
products, and especially of our various breecls of live stock, was 
never before exhibited ; and the immense collection of agricultural 
machinery, which Manchester spectators most of all were likely to 
appreciate, could not fail to give the impression that the agricultural 
body had contributed quite their share to that ideal of energy, 
promptitude, practical ability, and success to which wo give the 
name — John Bull. 

In the Parliamentary session just closed two important agi'i- 
cultural measures have boon enacted, one of which assumes, 
properly enough, that Enghsh hirmers cannot take care of them- 
selves ; of the other, differences of opinion on tliis point exist. 
The former lays certain restrictions on the trade in foreign live 
stock, providing for such a separation or quarantine of imported 
animals as sliall hinder the introduction of infectious diseases ; the 
latter inflicts penalties on any one who shall kill or dye seeds for 
fraudulent purposes. The practice had become notorious, and 
called for remedy ; but it is believed by many that the true remedy 
is already in the hands of the farmer, and needs no legislative sup- 
plement. Better teach a great community, whose ability is so well 
illustrated by every agricultural meeting, the art of taking caio of 
themselves, than surround them with enactments for their safety. 

The* analysis of manures, however, much more than the analysis 
of seeds, has long been known as an efficient protection against 
fraud in the artificial manure market ; but it appears now that a 
guarantee by the chemist of so much per cent, of soluble phos- 
phate caimot be depended on for any length of time. Smuble 
phosphates do under certain circumstances fiill back into their 
original chemical condition by mere lapse of time. And a recent 
trial proves that twenty-four per cent, of soluble phosphate may 
in a few weeks become eighteen or nineteen per cent, without any 
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taint of dishonesty attaching to either salesman or warehouseman. 
Other phosphates besides those of lime are now used in the manu- 
&cture; and thus, use as much sulphuric acid in their conver- 
sion as you will, a portion of the phosphate which it makes 
soluble in water b^omes in time insoluble in water — repredpitated, 
as it were, in the substance of the superphosphate itself, or in other 
words, it is again reduced. After all, however, the effect of the 
original solution is not entirely lost; &e proc^ which thus pre- 
maturely takes place does in airery case ensue upon the addition of a 
superphosphate to the soil ; and it is the finely divided condition 
of the resultant neutral phosphate in tiie sdl, not the easily soluble 
condition of superphosphate which is*applied to the soil, on which 
the immediately fertilizing power of the manure depends. 

The subject of thin seeding has occupied a good deal of attention 
lately in agricultural journals. The practice of sowing two or even 
three bushels of wheat per acre seems on the face of it a monstrous 
waste of seed. There are thus 1,200,000 to 1,800,000 grains sown 
on every acre, corresponding to from 30 to 40 seeds on every 
square foot of ground ! which is apparently absurd. And no doubt 
it is really wrong in the great majority of cases ; nevertheless the 
question is one not for the arithmetician, but for the agriculturist. 
The object is to get the greatest possible crop; and if, as the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette ’ points out, the practice of sowing 20 or 30 
seeds per foot proves right during the harvest month, we can well 
afford to neglect the arithmetical proof of its folly and absurdity 
which it will receive during all the other eleven months of the year. 
In practice the quantity of seed sown per acre has gradually di- 
minished of late years, and 5 or 6 pecks of wheat are now com- 
monly sown per acre, where 8 or 10 used to bo the common aUow- 
anco. Among matters of personal interest which have occupied 
attention during the past quarter, we may name the publication of 
a memoir of the late John Grey, of Dilston, by his daughter, Mrs. 
G. Butler. It is the biography of a large-hearted and accomplished 
man,. whose great and good influence upon agricultural progress it 
will materially help to maintain. The labours of Mr. W. Smith, of 
Woolstone, as the pioneer of steam cultivation, have been the subject 
of discussion and recognition. The visit of M. Dumas, the distin- 
guished French chemist, to this country, and notably to the experi- 
mental farm of Mr. Lawes at Bothamsted and to the sewage &rm 
at Barking, deserves a record for the attention which was ^ected 
by it at once to the long-continued and most valuable labours of 
our great agricultural chemists, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, in the 
domain of agricultural theory, and to the leading question in the 
field of agricultural practice, which is receiving so satis&etory a 
solution in the lumds of the Metropolis Sewage ^mpany. 
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2. ABGELSOLOGY (PiahHiBiiOBio), 

And Notices of Beeent Anduecdogiccd WorJca. 

It is now five years since Professor Owen read before the Eoyal 
Society the first of his paper On the Human Bemains from 
the Cave of BruniqueL” Early in the present year he commu- 
nicated the second part, containing 4he account of the Equine 
remains. 

This cavern, situated in a limestone cliff on the no ‘th side of 
the valley of the Aveyron, D^)Mtement Tarne et Gai mne, was 
explored by its proprietor, the Yicomte de Lastic St. Jal, in 1863, 
and a suite of the remains (selected by Professor Owen) were secured 
by the Trustees for the British Museum. 

Although this dejKMsit is chiefly rich in remains of the Beindeer 
and Wild Horse — both these animals having been eaten in great 
numbers by the ancient denizens of tho cavern — there is here a 
total absence of the remains of tho Cave-lion, Cave-bear, Hytena, 
and those large extinct pachyderms that have elsewhere been found 
in ossiferous deposits. 

Of tho existence of early man in Western Europe with the 
Mammoth, lihinoceros, Hyaena, &c., there can now bo little doubt ; 
but at the time when he occupied tho caves of Dordogne and the 
Aveyron, and left behind, in the hearth-stufi" of those caves, such 
indubitable evidence of his long-continued residence, the larger 
pachyderms and more formidable beasts of prey had apparently 
given place to vast migratory herds of Beindeer and Wild Horses, 
upon which the Cave-men subsisted, and of the bones and horns of 
which their weapons of the chase were made. 

The mammalian fauna of such caves as Kent’s Hole, Torquay, 
or Genista Cave, Gibraltar, may be more varied and remarkable, 
but as regards tho excellence of the drawings of animals on some of 
the bones, the fine workmanship of the barbed harpoons and bone 
needles, no cavern has yielded a better or finer senes than thai> of 
Bruniquel. 

We s^all look forward with much interest to the publication of 
Prof. Owrai’s valuable paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

In some notes “ On the Sutherland Gold-field,” by the Bev. 
J. M. Joass, communicated to the Geological Society by Sir 
Boderick I. Murchison, Bart.,* the author refers to the Pictish 
Towers, a class of ancient buildings very numerous in Sutherland, 
and specially abundant within tho ascertained auriferous district. 
These towers, wherever they occur, fix>m Shetland to the south of 

* Bee ‘ Quart. Joum. Qeol. Soc.,' vel. xxy^ pp, 317-326. 
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InTemesB-fihire^ appear to be associated mth ro(^ which may be 
more or less airaerous — ^namely, the Lower Silurian. 

These forts haye no doubt been erected against maritime in- 
yadero. Their number and strength suggest the frequency and 
formidable nature of such inroads, m whi^ a motiye may be foimd. 
in the supposition that south-eastern Sutherland and other districts 
where such duns or burgs occur, were known in pre-historic times 
to be rich in gold or other mineral treasures. 

Hence, perhaps, the connection between the copper of Sandness 
and Mousa-burg, in Shetland ; the lead and rilyer of Beaufort and 
Struidh-burg, in Inyemess ; the gold of Durness and Dun-Dor- 
nadUla, in west Sutherland ; of Ui^e-dubh and Gaisteal-Coille ; of 
AUt-SmeoraU with Aschoille-butg on the one side, and Goir- 
Aoiscaig tower on the other ; and of Strath UUie, with its chain of 
Pictish strongholds from Dun-uaine on the coast to the wonderful 
group of Cyclopean structures that crown Brinn-Ghriam-beg, 
twenty-eight miles inland. 

Hence too, perhaps, the origin of the native torques and armilhe 
of beaten gold, attractive booty no doubt to the roving hTorsemen, 
“ the extractors of rings ” ; and hence, also, it may be, one reason 
why the largest nugget hitcly found weighs only 2 oz. 17 dwts., if 
wo suppose that the gold discoverable without washing or other 
modern appliances had been picked up by the pre-historic people. 

Mr. George Anderson lately communicated to the Geological 
Society of Edinburgh an interesting description of Craig Phadrich, 
a vitrified fort near Inverness. This pre-historic fortress occupies 
the termination of a rocky ridge (about 250 feet in height) in the 
long cliain of mountains which skirt the west of the great glen of 
Scotland, and fronts the Ordhill of Kessock, another vitrified fort 
on the opposite Boss-shire coast. 

It forms the advanced beacon-station on the Moray Krth, from 
which signals could be passed by each successive link of the chain 
of natural telegraph-stations stretching far into the recesses of the 
country beyond the head of the Beauly Firth, in Boss-shire, Glen- 
stra.th&rar and Strathglass, as well as in the great glen. 

Six or seven vitrified summits are visible from Craig Phadrieh, 
and if the ordinary hill-forts, having huge ramparts of stone round 
their tops, belong to the same period, that number might be nearly 
doubled. Craig Phadrieh stands on a hill of Old Bed Sandstone, 
capp^ with a mass of hard conglomerate, with precipitous feces on 
the north and south sides, and steep ridges of approadi on the east 
and west. These approaches were guarded by two walls or embank- 
ments — one, a very strong and high one on the summit, composed 
of loose stones, sand, and gravel — the other about 50 feet lower 
down the slope, less massive but much more highly vitrified. The 
pathway up the western side is extremely narrow and tortuous, and 
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by piojectii^ tnatwAa of look, finm which loose stones could 
be teadily hurled on an invading foe. The eastom ascent is the 
TWMTi approach, but the entrance^is so strongly fortified- by prmect- 
ing waUs or b astions tba f. it could readily have bera defend^ nom 
above. 

In the upper rampart the vitrified stones occur intermixed with 
others not affected by fire, emd with loose sand and gravel. In the 
lower, or outer wall on the south side, the fusion has been much 
more complete, pieces of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and quartz- 
rock, with some bits of sandstone, being all fused together. Mr. 
Anderson observed long strings of vitrified matter which had 
poured down from the melted mass above among the loose materials 
beneath. 

The writer has carefully examined similar vitrified forts in the 
Sidlaw Hills, overlooking the valley of the SoTith Esk. 

Bearing in mind the infusible materials of which these walls are 
built, it seems almost incredible that a rude and savage race should 
have resorted to the agency of fire to consolidate them. The heat 
required even to vitrify the exterior of a mass of granite must have 
been not only very intense, but such as would endure for many 
days. In Craig Plmdrich the fusion of the walls had penetrated 
for 12 or 14 inches into the mass. 

In the * Natural History Transactions of Northumberland and 
Durham,’* the Kev. G. Borne Hall investigates the origin of certain 
Terraced Slopes in North Tynedale. These terraces occur in the 
borders of the valley of the North Tyne and the river Bede, near to 
the Boman Wall and Watling Street, and close to the sites of nu- 
merous British camps. They have been examined by the geologist, 
the military engineer, the practical agriculturist, and the archae- 
ologist, and each, from his own particular stand-point, has traced 
their formation to widely different agencies. The author describes 
and maps upwards of seven sets of these terraced slopes : four sets 
near the village of Birtley ; two sets near Swinburne Castle, and 
another series near Wall Camp Hill, &c. 

,^he terraces of Steel Bum are 400 yards long, about seveq to 
ten%i number, and face to the south-west; another set, ten in 
number,„are 150 yards long, and face the west. The next series 
are seven to eight in number, each several yards in breadth, five to 
seven feet in height, and face due south. Near Buteland House 
there are six to seven terraces, three feet in height, and many yards 
in breadth, facing west. Those near Birtley form nearly a rect- 
angle, the western face being 300 yards long, the southern foce 110 
yards. The former has six ledges, with a shorter one inserted 
midway, and the lowest not parmld. The terraces average three. 


* Part 1., voL iii 
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five, six, seven, one-and-arhal^ and five feet in height, reckoning 
from the base ; and the platforms are foorte^, eight, and the fhree 
uppermost, nine yards in breadth. « The peculkrify of these ridges, 
as compart with ancient river-terraces, is want of paraUeli^, 
their disagreement in relative levels, and tl^ general want of cor- 
respondence with the coarse of the vall^, as well as the &ot that 
one set of terraces disagrees with another near if. Mr. Hall cites 
the opinion of Mr. G. Tate, F.G.S., in favour of the artificial, and 
agamd the geological origin of these terraces. He refers to the 
various theories as to the military uses to which they may have 
been applied, and cites Lieut. Sitwell, B.E., agaimt their fitness as 
lines of defences. Finally, fixtm independent investigation, the 
author has been led to the conclumon that we have here the early 
attempts at cereal cultivation of the ancient British inhabitants of 
the valley. 

The author cites numerous authorities, both ancient and modem, 
in favour of his theory, and we are bound to say he makes out a 
good case. Mr. G. Poulett Scrope has given this esmlanation to 
terraces in Wilts and Dorset, and shown that these “Linchets” or 
“ Balks ” are still in process of fonoation on farms in Wiltshire at 
the present day.* 

In the ‘Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute, ’t there is, among other interesting matter, a paper by the 
Hon. W. B. Mantell, F.G.S,, on the “ Moa.” 

After instancing examples to show that New Zealand was not 
pecTiliar in the circumstance that huge birds, without the power of 
night, were the highest form of life previous to the arrival of man 
in the islands, he proceeded to describe the difierent circumstances 
under which the remains of the Moa are found, assigning the 
highest antiquity to those that are found under the stalagmite in 
certain limestone caves similar to the bone-caves in which traces of 
the early animals which inhabited Gh^at Britain are preserved to 
us. Ho drew attention to the £mt, that in the British caves, 
among the great variety of animals represented, there is always 
evidence that they were dragged into these caves by beasts of prey ; 
but New Zealand caves have fiiiled to show any such cause fo^the 
presence of the Moa-bones in them, or that any animal 'existed 
D^ond larger forms of those now inhabiting the islands. These 
cave Moa-bones, and probably those found in certain alluvial depo- 
sits, he considered to belong to a period before the arrival of the 
aborigines. He then described the several circumstances under 
which the remains of the Moa are found associated with works of 
man, in such a manner as to leave no doubt that they co-existed 
with the earliest aborigines, and were largely used as food, along 


* See * Geol. Mag./ vol. iii., 1866, p. 293. 
t Vol. i, (issued May, 1869). 
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vrith seals and a variety of other animals. From the examination 
of the umus or Maori ovens, there was evidence that cannibalism 
prevailed at the time the Moas were" used for food, but only in tho 
North Island. Certain works of art associated with bones in these 
early deposits appear to indicate a period when many of the imple- 
ments in common use amon^ the Maoris, and suppose to have been 
brought with them from Hawaiki, were unknown to these early 
aborigines. The highly-prized Ponamu, or Greenstone, appears also 
to have been discovered in New Zealand at a later date. The most 
ancient of the native ovens which he had examined were scooped 
out in the surface of marine deposits, generally blue-clays or sands, 
such as are deposited in estiraries or tidal lagoons, and never covered 
by other than fresh- water or blown sand deposits. 

Those at Wainongaro, in the North Island, and at Awamua, in 
Otago, were the oldest he had seen, and contained iragments of 
stone used as cutting implements, of kinds that showed thu.t even at 
that early period the natives had extensively explored the interior 
of these islands. In Otago, especially, it is probable that the interior 
was their usual dwelling-place, and that they only paid occasional 
and periodical visits to the sea-coast. He referred to certain rudo 
figures which he discovered drawn on the "walls of a cave in the 
Waitaki valley, among which was rudely depicted the likeness of a 
Moa, by some early aboriginal artist, and proceeded to describe tho 
causes which led to tho extermination of: those birds. This must 
have taken place within a very short period after the appearance of 
man, adducing the very slight and obscure allusions in the most 
ancient Maori traditions to their existence as proof of this. 

After alluding to the probable habits and mode of life of the 
Moa, and to the present representatives of the class of bird to which 
they belong, Mr. Mantell concluded by saying that in his lecture 
he confined himself to the subject of the Moa, the native word 
including these birds as a whole, leaving the different species of 
Dinornie, Fedapteryx, and other genera which have been made, to 
those who believe that they have the necessary data ; for his part, 
he did not believe that, with the exception of the veiy fresh skemtou 
found in Otago, and now in the York Museum, of which the integu- 
ment and feathers are partly preserved, there was yet a single 
skeleton restored in such a manner as would be at all suited to the 
wants of the bird if it were alive ; he therefore strongly urged the 
careful collection of specimeni^ and that those persons wo discovered 
bones, if they did not consider themselves weu acquainted with the 
subject, shomd leave them untouched until they could be exhiimcd 
by properly qualified collectors. 

In Dr. Foster’s * Mississippi Valley,’* the author gives an 
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account of the extent and distribution of the relics of the ancient 
“Mound-Builders,” a race which, lon^ antecedent to the North- 
American Indian, once occuj^ied the region of the Great Lakes and 
the Yallev of the Mississippi. The trees which covered these 
mounds when first discovered by the white settlers, differed in no 
degree, either of size or form, from those of the surrounding woods. 
The late Professor fiitchcoc' , without examination, denied their 
artificial origin, but subsequent investigations by the geologist and 
the antiquary, side by side, have proved beyond a doubt that they 
were formed by human hands. Evidence afforded by the earth- 
works has also connected their builders with the ancient copper- 
miners of Lake Superior, whose operations represent probably the 
most extensive prehistoric mines in the world. 

Dr. Foster points out that the number and magnitude of these 
earth- works not only indicate a vast population, but also a people 
subsisting by agricultural pursuits ; as no mere nomadic race, sub- 
sisting by the chase, couH have devoted the time necessary for the 
formation of such extensive national works. The earth-work at 
Cahokia, Illinois, is 00 feet high, and has a base of 666 feet ; while 
the famous mound at Grave Creek, Virginia, is 70 feet high, with a 
base of 333 feet ; and the next in rank is that of Miamisburgh, 
Ohio, which is 68 feet high, with a base of 284 feet. 

Near Newark, Ohio, the circles, squares, parallel roads, and 
tumuli, extend over many leagues of ground, and out-rival, in cubical 
contents, the great Pyramid of Cheops. 

Their weapons were spear and arrow heads, chipped with much 
skill, out of hornstone or chert ; hammers, generally of porphyry, 
^ooved near the head for the attachment of a withe; fleshing 
instruments of the same material, brought down to a blunt edge ; 
pestles for cracking and grinding corn ; plates of steatite, or chlo- 
rite slate, pierced with holes to gauge the size of the thread in 
spinning; circular discs, like weights, and concave on both sides, 
ordinarily of porphyry and ground; ornaments like plum-bobs, 
double-coned, or egg-^ped, and pierced or grooved at one end for 
the ^^ttachment of a string made of specular iron, like that of Lake 
Superior; lastly, elaborately-wrought pipes, lowing that they 
indulged in the luxury of tobacco. ' 

They mined extensively the native copper on the shores of Lake 
Superior, and wrought it into knives, spear-heads, chisels, bracelets, 
and other personal ornaments. 

They were unacqiminted with tin, and had no alloy ; and there 
is reason to believe did not, even ordinarily, smeft the copper, 
but simply hammered U eoHd. 

Brac^ts of copper have been found in the mounds, enclosing 
native silver in the unaltered state as it occurs in the mine. 

They had also made considerable advance in the ceramic art, 

2 K 2 
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luany of the specimens of pottery discovered displaying considerable 
taste and skill. 

Dr. Foster concludes that the Mound-Builders vrere an indus- 
trious, peaceful, and numerous race, pursuing agiiculture as a 
means of support, maize being their staple article of food ; ruled 
over by a despotic government, under whose direction their great 
public monuments were carried out ; and lastly, that their extermi- 
nation has resulted from the invasion of a leas civilized but more 
vigorous and warlike people. 


3. ASTBONOMY. 

(Inchtding the Proceedings of the Astronomical Sod-ety.) 

The successful observation of the eclipse of August 7 th is a for- 
tunate circumstance for science, because it is not likely that either 
of the two next total eclipses (in 1870 and 1871) will afford a 
fiivourablc opportunity for observations of the coloured prominences. 
The eclipse eff 1872 will last but a few seconds as a total eclipse, 
and will only be visible as such over parts of the South Pacific. 

The observations made by the American astronomers leave 
little to bo desired. The photographs which have been obtained 
will probably be the best which have nitherto rewarded the exertions 
of astronomers in the particularly difficult art of celestial photo- 
graphy. Major Tennant at Guntoor, and the German observers at 
Aden, last year obtained remarkably good photographs of the 
eclipsed sun; but the intense heat of the Indian climate added 
largely to Major Tennant’s difficulties, while the observers at Aden 
had to photograph the prominences soon after sun-rise, when their 
light was received through the denser atmospheric strata. In the 
United States all the circumstances were highly favourable ; and 
from the known skill of the American astronomers in the art of 
(^estial photogmphy, we may hope for results of the utmost im- 
portance and scientific value. It is seldom that an eclipse visits 
astronomers so near their own home as this one did, its track lying 
close past several of the leading American observatories. 

The most interesting result of the observations, so far as our 
information as yet extends, is the discovery that the spectrum of 
the prominences contains several lines more than had hiwerto been 
discovered. M. Bayet last year discovered eight, but some doubt 
was thrown on his observations by the &ct that none of the other 
astronomers engaged in the spectroscopic analysis of the prominences 
saw so many lines. Professor Winloc^, observing the recent eclipse 
at Shelby ville, Kentucky, saw no less than emven. bright lines. 
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Thus we may infer that the stmctnre of the prominences is more 
complex than had hitherto been supposed. It is to hoped that 
the new lines, and possibly others, may admit of being rendered 
visible by the q)ectroscop6 without the aid of mi eclipse. Possibly 
when Mr. Huggins’ new telescope is at work, we may learn the 
position of the newly-discovered Imes in the accurate manner which 
the particular mode of obe''rvation we refer to renders possible. 
It would be interesting to discovm: what are the elements to which 
the lines belong. 

The darkness during the eclipse was much greater than during 
the eclipse of last year, though the totality did not last so long by 
nearly three minutes. Some of the observers searched, but without 
success, for intra-Mercurial planets. 

Although Professor Tyndall’s recent investigations of the phe- 
nomena presented by comets are too closely associated with his 
physical researches to be described in full in our astronomical 
Chronicle, yet there are certain points connected with his new 
theory which it belongs especially to astronomy to deal with. 

Passing over the physical considerations on which the theory 
depends, and which serve to distinguish it from most of the hypo- 
theses hitherto put forward (bas^ as these are on no known 
experimental laws), we may describe the theory as follows : — 

Tlie tail of a comet is not matter projected from the head, but 
matter precipitated on the solar beams which have traversed the 
head. Tyndall has shown that such precipitation may occur cither 
with comparative slowness along the beam, or with the velocity 
with which the beam actually traverses space. Thus the amazing 
rapidity with which a comet’s tail is sometimes developed is accomited 
for “ without invoking the incredible motion of translation hitherto 
assumed.” * As the comet sweeps round the perihelion, the tail is 
not composed of the same matter, but new matter is precipitated on 
the solar beams, the part of the old tail which is not protected (so 
to speak) by the head of the comet being dissipated by the sun’s 
calorific rays; and the dissipation not being necessarily instan- 
taneous, “ the tail leans towards that portion of space last quitted 
by the comet — ^a general fiust of observation being thus accounted 
for.” Occasional mteral streamers are explained as possibly due to 
the temporary mastery of the actinic rays in parts of the cometary 
atmosphere not screened by the nucleus. Lastly, the shrinking of 
the head as the comet approaches the sun is due to the beating 
of the heat-rays agaiust the attenuated fringe of the head, which 
is thus dissipated. 

Although the theory, as at present put forward, fiuls to account 

* Hero, in passing, we may notice that Professor Tynd&ll is in error as to the 
opinions xeoeivra among astronomers, for Sir John Herschel long since prored that 
no such assumption is permissible. 
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for many of the obeeryed peculiarities of comets, yet it appears to 
us not unlikely that a way may yet be found to reconcile the strange 
phenomena which some comets have presented with the views 
maintained by Professor Tyndall. We cannot at present admit 
his explanation of lateral streamers^ because it leaves us in quite 
as much perplexity as we have ever been in with respect to this 
strange phenomenon. When we see a tail extending in a ri^ht 
line from the head, but at an angle of 60° or so to the radial line 
from the sun, we require more to account for the peculiarity than 
the bare possibility that along that line the actinic rays may 
tonporarily have obtained the mastery ; and when we i^, as in the 
&mous comet of 1774, six distinct ^s spreading from the head 
in the shape of a fan, it is yet more unsatisfactory to refer to a 
mere possibility of this sort. Professor Tyndall mentions no 
illustrative case as having occurred in the course of his experiments 
on actinic clouds ; and therefore, so far as this part of his theory 
is concerned, he seems scarcely justified in saying that “ throughout 
he has dealt exclusively with true causes,” and that “ no agency 
has been invoked which does not rest on the sure basis either of 
observation or experiment.” 

However, the great difficulty in cometic phenomena, the apparent 
swinging round of the tail with a velocity often far exceedmg the 
greatest velocity jpossible within tho solar scheme, is imdoubtedly 
mastered by Professor Tyndall’s theory; and this circumstance 
renders us hopeful that he may be able to find a more satisfactory 
explanation than he has yet given of ahnonnal cometic phenomena. 

The application of the enormous heat-gathering powers of the 
great Parsonstown reflector to the solution of the long-vexed 
problem of the moon’s heat, is one of the most valuablo results 
which have followed tho construction of clock-work stiited to drive 
this great telescope. The question is one of such extreme delicacy, 
that so long as we telescope had to be guided by the old arrange- 
ment no results of a sati^ictory nature could be hoped for. On 
the other hand, no other telescope could be applied to the work 
with reasonable chance of success. Mr. Huggms had detected no 
sign of heat, when the moon’s rays were gathered by his powerful 
refractor* upon the fiice of a delicate thermopile ; ancl indeed Pro- 
£^»or Tyndall long since pointed out that it was almost hopeless 
to apply a refractor to such work, the moon’s heat being of such 
a nature that ffir the greater part must be absorbed by the object- 
lens. With the Bosse telescope (used in combination with a delicate 
thermopile), clear signs of heat were detected, and thus at length 
the question has been set at rest. 

Comparing the heat received from the moon with that derived 
froiu several terrestrial sources, Lprd Bosse has deduced the con- 
clusion that at the time of full moon a part of the moon’s sur&ce 
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may be heated to a temperature of more than 500*^ Fahrenheit. 
We have no particulars, however, as to the reasoning which led the 
observer to we conclusion that most of the heat we receive from 
the moon is radiated towards us. May not the majority have been 
reflected ? The distinction is all-important, so flur as the views we 
are to form of the temperature of the moon’s sur&ce are concerned. 

The planet Jupiter will be well placed for observation durmg 
the next quarter. Saturn is passing away from our skies. 

Judging from the wide region over which the November meteors 
were seen last year, there is every reason to bdlieve that they will 
be well seen in England this year, on November 14th, in the 
morning hours, though probably Ihe shower will not be comparable 
with that of 1866. 


Procekdikos op the Astronomioaii SocaETV, 

Mr. Plummer has been able to confirm Mr. Hugg^’ spectro- 
scopic observations of the Auroral streamers. He notices that the 
line in the Aurora spectrum agrees closely with the most conspicuous 
of the lines in tho sijectrum of Betel geux, between the solar lines 
D and E. There is also a tolerably conspicuous line in the sp^trum 
of Aldebaran near the same place. A conspicuous line in tho 
spectrum of air is near the line seen in the spectrum of Aurora, 
but not near enough, in Mr. Plummer’s opinion, to suggest the 
possibility that the want of coincidence is due to an error of 
observation. 

Mr. Plummer noticed further that Winnecke’s comet was visible 
with the CJ-inch refractor of the Durham Observatory, through 
one of the densest streamers, “without any other inconvenience 
than that of the brightness of the field of view. 

Commander Ashe, E.N., sends an interesting account of his 
determination of tho position of “Riviere du Loup,” by electric 
telegraph. The place is about 130 miles below Quebec. Com- 
mander Ashe took advantage of the intense cold then prevailing in 
Canada, to obtain a firm stend for his transit instrument. He got 
a flour-barrel, removed the snow from the earth, and placed the 
barrel on the ground, then filled it with sand, poured two or three 
buckets of water over it and around it, and, as it was freezing, 
placed a square piece of board on the top. In a few minutes the 
whole was a solid mass, and throughout ^e series of observations 
this novel observatory continued firm and unshaken. His work 
was somewhat impeded by the Canadian boys, “who are of the 
English type,” and therefore are unable to resist their propensity 
for throwing stones when they see a light; “ and it is impossible to 
count seconds under these drcumstances,” adds Commander Ashe. 
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Theideduoed longitude of Riviere du Loup is 4 h. 88 m. 10*295 a. 

An account of the recent transit of Mercury, as seen at Yiza^- 
patam by Mr. A. V. Nureing Row (a Hindoo astronomer), contpis 
some points of interest. Mr. Row and some of his friends noticed 
that near the middle of the transit a wavy tint of light ” darted 
from the upper edge of the planet. The light was occasionally 
disturbed, but continued visible for some time. No change of focal 
length or of the eye-piece employed had any effect on the phenomenon. 
We do not remember any instance of a phenomenon of this sort 
having been noticed before during a transit of Mercury. As the 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland remarks, it is not easy to explain 
the significance of so peculiar a feature. 

Major Tennant supplies an interesting note on tlie preparations 
desirable for photographic oteervations of such phenomena as 
transits of Venus. He believes that this method of ut^izing a 
transit is a very valuable one, though he considers that it should be 
subjected to trial before being unreservedly trusted. He remarks 
that a reflecting telescope with imsilvered glass mirrors would give 
comparatively little light ; and still less if me image were optically 
enlarged, ^is point is of importance in connection with the ques- 
tion of instrumental distortion. In a Newtonian telescope, a convex 
or concave lens achromatized for the actmic rays might bo used ; 
or the telescope might bo a Cassegrainian, an arrangement which 
would be more compact than the other. An “ instantaneous shut- 
ter ” would allow a fiiirly largo aperture to be used, and “ this 
having its centre-part removed would give good definition.” Ho 
suggests a new mode of releasing the shutter. At Kew it is held 
against a spring by a thread which is cut with scissors. Major 
Tennant proposes tmt it should be retained by an electro-magnet, 
and that the current forming this should pass through a chrono- 
graph. Thus if an observer at a separate telescope had a break- 
circuit key, he could at any moment photographically record a 
phenomenon he saw and the instant of its occurrence. 

Mr. De la Rue, remarking on Major Tennant’s paper, expresses 
his preference for a Newtonian reflector ; the heat emerging firom 
the back of the principal mirror, when either the Cassegrainian or 
Gregorian forms are used, would seriously interfere, he remarks, 
with the success of photographic manipulanons. 

Both papers show the importance of a complete investigation of 
all the circumstances of the coming transits. 

Major Tennant suggests that preparations should be made for 
observing the total eclipse of 1871 in the south of India. He does 
not comment upon the nature of the eclipse, which we should have 
thought little suited for the sort of observations he suggests. In 
South India the totality will last little over two minutes. 

Mr. Baxendell discusses the nature of the corona seen round 
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the snn in total eclipses. He considers that the view taken by 
M. Faye and the Astronomer Koyal (who look npon the corona as 
an atmospheric phenomenon) is wholly inadmissible. When “ the 
corona is seen to the great^t advantage, no part of the earth’s 
atmosphere within a considerable angular dishmce of the sun ^d 
moon receives any direct sunlight, and therefore none can be 
reflected from it.” He conr’ders that not merely the optical phe- 
nomena of the corona, but “ an immense number of magnetical and 
temperature observations made in difierent parts of the world ” can 
be best explained by assuming the existence of an irregular nebulous 
ring circimting aliout the sun nearly in the plane of the ecliptic, 
and at a mean distance of * 169. 

Mr. Joynson has presented another series of drawings of Mars 
to the Society. They are selected from ninety made at various 
times during the recent opposition of the planet. The planet has 
been so carefully scanned by the late Mr. Dawes, with his fine 
8-inch refractor and his unsurpassed powers of vision, that one can 
hardly imagine what useful object an observer can propose to him- 
self in laboriously depicting the planet as it appears under frr 
inferior powers. Nothing but a very powerful telescope can now 
teach us anything new about the lan^ and seas of Mars. 

Professor Loomis shows that Mr. Tebbutt’s observations of the 
variation of the mysterious star t; Argus may be explained by 
assigning to the star a period of variation of sixty-seven years, 
instmd of the period of forty-six years obtained by Professor Wolf. 
According to this view, the star lias now reached its true minimum 
of splendour, and we may probably soon expect to see it steadily 
increasing. According to the best observations during the past 
century, ^e star has no less than three distinct maxima of splendour 
— two nearly equal and corresponding to a brightness exceeding 
that of aU stars but Gmopus and Sirius, the other corresponding to 
the least brilliancy of a first-magnitude star. The variable has but 
one minimum, corresponding to a brightness somewhat less than 
that of a sixth-magnitude star. 

Mr. Browning describes a large sun-spot which was visible on 
March 14th, 1869. From north to south the spot measured 
14,400 miles ; from west to east 19,600 miles. The umbra con- 
tained three nuclei of very unequal dimensions, arranged nearly in 
the form of an equilateral triangle. Two bridges crossed the spot 
at an angle of about 40^. Thete bridges presented the appearance 
of broken twi^, lying mostly in the direction of the bridges’ 
length. 

On May 13th, Mr. Bidder saw a spot having a bridge of an 
unusually attenuated shape, and spiralLy formed. 

Major Tennant su^ests cert^ modifications in the construc- 
tion of spirit-levels. He considers that the volume of the bubble 
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shonld be large, tbat its density relatively to that of the fluid should 
be small, and that the surface common to the fluid and the bubble 
should have as large an area as possible. To gain these points, and 
to cause the temperature to have as small an effect as possible upon 
the length of the bubble, he proposes that the cylindrical form of 
level should be abandoned, and the necessary cavity be cut out of a 
rectangular prism of glass. He suggests mercury for the fluid and 
hydrogen for the bubble. 

Mr. Hind supplies an important note respecting the transit of 
Venus in 1874. M. Puiseux, who had independently calculated the 
circumstances of the transit, had arrived at results somewhat dif- 
ferent from those published by Mr. Hind in 1861. Mr. Hind has 
placed the re-calculation of the elements in the hands of Mr. W. 
Plummer, his assistant at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, Twickenham, 
and the result is that Mr. Hind’s estimates are confirmed ir a most 
satisfiictoiy manner. 

The June number of the Monthly Notices was not published by 
the Society’s printers until the middle of August, nearly six weelm 
after the proper time. It contains six large maps by Mr. Proctor, 
illustrating a paper on the transit of Venus. Of these, four repre- 
sent the same features whieh had been exhibited in the Astronomer 
Koyal’s maps aecompanying the December number of the Notices, 
and show the effects of changing the phase firom the passage of 
Venus’s centre to the planet’s internal contacts. The other two are 
enlarged drawings of the features exhibited in our last number. 
The corrections resulting from the former set are new, and some of 
them, if established, would seem to be important. Thus Crozet 
Island, which had been rejected on account of the low elevation of 
the sun there at ingress, is shown to liavo the sun 5^ degrees higher 
ilian had been suppos^. The calculated solar elevation of 4^ 
degrees at Bourbon Island is altered to 12^ degrees ; 6 degrees at 
Mauritius to 14 degrees; and 11^ degrees at Bo^guez to 19 
degrees. These numbers all refer to ingress. As respects egress, 
the most important change is from a calculated solar elevation of 
11^ degrees at Chatham Island to one of 16 degrees. A numbojr 
of Indian stations before unnoticed are shown to be among the best 
available peaces for observing the retarded egress. 

Professor Bradley supplies an interesting paper on the nature 
of the bridges of hght seen across solar spots. He looks upon these 
as the upper termination of vorticose flames. 

Mr. Stone gives a table of the probable errors of Greenwich 
observations in zenith distance, estimated merely by their dis- 
cordances from the separate mernis. More than 2000 observations 
were employed in obtaming the errors. The probable error ranges 
from 0" * 47 at the zenith to 0” * 60 half-way between the zenith and 
the horizon; thence to 0''‘70 at an elevation of 35° above the 
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horizon; to 0"*80 at an elevation of 25° ; to 0"*95 at an elevation 
of 15°; 1"*20 at 10°; 1"‘92 at 5°; and, finally, 3" ’32 at 3° above 
the horizon. These results are of J)he utmost importance in relation 
to the probable correctness of the proper motions assigned to stars 
which do not rise high above the horizon of Greenwich. 

Mr. Browning describes a remarkably simple form of starnspec- 
troscope. It is for direct visim, and weighs only about 7 ounces, 
or much less than an ordinary micrometer, so that it will scaroely 
at all affect the balance of a telescope. 


4. BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tlie Autheridia of Ferns. — Dr. Kny, of Berlin, records some inter- 
esting observations on the development of the Autheridia in Ferns, 
which has hitherto received several distinct explanations, in spite of 
its apparently simple character. Cells of the form of closed rings 
have hitherto been observed only in the full-grown frond of several 
species of Aneimia. Concerning the mode of their formation there 
is a difference of opinion, at present unreconciled, between Hilde- 
brand and Strassburger ; but both these authorities agree in this, 
that the ring-cells have not been originally produced as such, but 
have received their peculiar form as a secondary development. In 
the autheridia of some species of Polypodiacem and Schizseaoece, Dr. 
Kny has observed, as he thinks, the first example of a direct origin 
of ring-cells by the formation of funnel-shaped separating walls. 
They show at the same time that this occurrence, hitherto entirely 
isolated in the vegetable kingdom, admits of two modifications; 
since the ring-cells are separated in the one case from a hemimho- 
rical, in the other case from a bell-shaped^ mothcr-celL Dr. Kay 
promises further researches in this interesting field. 

Re^oductive Organs of Lichens . — According to M. Famitzin, 
the Gonidia of Lichens — tliat is, the spherical cells filled with chlo- 
rophyll which are dispersed in the parenchyma of the frond — if 
mewtained in a condition of sufficient humidity on the surffice of 
bits of bark during several months, will give rise in their interior to 
zoospores; that is, to uniform corpuscles provided with definite 
movementB by vibratile cilia like the zoospores of Algm. 

Spectroscopic Examination of DiatomaeeaB . — Mr. H. L. Smith* 
has confirmed the vegetable nature of Diatoms by the application 
of the spectroscope. He has proved the absolute identity of chloro- 
phyll or the green endochrome of plants, with diatomin or the olive- 
yellow endochrome of the diatoms, by the identiiy of their spec- 
trum, which is a very remarkaUe one. 


* * American Jonmal of Sdenoe and Arts.’ 
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FertUization of Qraminese, — M. Bidard has been observinff the 
fertalizatiou of grasses. He states that their pollen does not euibit 
any trace of pollen-tubes, and that^lf-fertilization takes ^lace b^ore 
the anthers are extended beyond we perigone. The fo^la is itself 
absorbed from the pollen after it faUs on the stigma through the 
thread-like tubes which perforate it. There exist in grasses two 
principal phenomena which are only known as belonging to this 
&mily, — tue elongation of the filaments and their extrusion firom 
the perigone after fertilization has taken place, and the fecundation 
by perforation of the pollen. The heat of the breath or a rajr of 
sunshine is sufficient to bring about the phenomena of fecundation ; 
and the natural hybridization of grasses is impossible, owing to the 
exact closure of the chamber containing the fecundating organ. 

Fertilization of Salvia . — A contribution towards the investi- 
gation of the phenomena attending the impregnation of plants has 
been made in the case of the genus Salvia, afibrding a striking 
instance of the natural tendency towards cross-fertilization which 
Mr. Darwin has pointed out. The two perfect stamens of Salvia 
contain each two anther-cells at the opposite ends of a connective 
which is longer than the filament itself. The arm of the connective 
to which the upper anther-cell is attached is longer than that which 
supports the lower anther-cell, this latter being in some species 
entirely, in others partially, destitute of pollen. The lower anther- 
cell projects far into the mouth of the corolla, so that when the 
flower is visited by the bees, which frequent it very freely, the 
insect n^essarily pushes it aside, and causes the extremely mobile 
connective to rotate ; the upper anther-cells thus emerge from the 
hooded receptacle in which they are hidden, so as to bring their 
dehiscing surfaces into contact with the bee, one on either side. 
The stignaas are not ripe till a considerably later period than the 
anthers, and the style being prolonged much beyond the upper 
anther-cells, these cannot in their rotation strike against the stig- 
mas, nor does the bee strike them in retiring from the flower. 
At a later pmod of development, however, the style becomes tent 
down, so that the stigmas block up the entrance into the mouth of 
the corolla, and it is only at this period that the stigmatic sur&ce 
becom^ fully developed. When a bee laden with pollen enters a 
flower in which the style has assumed this position, ft cannot fail to 
rub its bock against the stigmatic surface, and thus secure the ferti- 
lization of the flower. This structure has been observed, with slight 
modifications, in Salvia offidnalisf, fflutinoea, pratensis, Sdarea, 
and some other species. 

Effeci» of Smoke on Vegetation. — Mr. E. Green, gardep^r to the 
Bight Hon. J. W. Patten, M.P., of Warrington Hall, read at the 
Manchester Congress an article on this subject, which contains some 
useful hints for dwdlers in towns. During the last twenty years 
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tihe smoke and noxious gases from the chemical works have neatly 
increased, and one pknt and tree after another has succnnmed to 
their baneful influence. Of fores^t trees and, shrubs, the fir and the 
larch were the first to give way; then followed the Cotoneaaler 
maerophylla, arboivvitEe, junij or. Erica, and rosemary. Berieria 
Uiet/Mta, yew, rose, and holl^. are disappearing, and none of the 
Conifers live more than two or three years. The q^camore and 
hornbeam are decaying fSast ; the hors&^hestnut is vigorous, but the 
leaves are oft^ cut by the noxious vapours ; beech and lime are 
more healthy; ash and elm the most vigorous. Bhododendron, 
Aucuba, and hawthorn fiourish ; the oak does very well ; laburnum, 
Syringa, willow, birch, ivy, and elder are stiU healthy, and the 
privet moderately so. Of fruit-trees the pear stands b^; plum 
and damson moderately well; apple suffers much; also red and 
white currant; raspberry and gooseberry rather better, but the 
fruit much deteriorated in flavour. Of vegetables which do well in 
the summer-months, kidney-beans sometimes drop off early in Octo- 
ber ; cauliflower and broccoli do not stand any frost ; and even the 
common winter greens are very frequently injured by the cold ; 
cucumbers cannot be grown. One effect of we gases from the 
chemical works is to make vegetation far more susceptible to cold ; 
the trees, oven when healthy, cast their leaves six weeks earlier 
than in the country districts. The greatest amount of injury 
occurs when the •atmosphere is heavy and foggy, with scarcely a 
breeze ; the young foliage being sometimes found cut and blackened 
in a straight line, as if by frost ; when the wind is from the west it 
does more damage than when in the east. 

Action of Ether on Plavds. — Dr. Masters states that if. a 
drop of ether is placed gently on the leaves of the sensitive plant. 
Mimosa pudica, it produces an anaesthetic or paralyzing effect, 
rendering them insensible to subsequent contact. If, however, the 
ether impinges on the leaf with force, or is allowed to drop from a 
considerable height, contraction of the leaf immediately ensues, the 
impact of the fiiUing drop counteracting any paralyzing power. 
Experiments of a similar kmd on other plants resulted in the death 
of we leaf or of the whole plant, or in causing the leaf to curl up 
along its imder-surface. 

Anniversary Address to the Idnnean Soddy . — The usual 
anniversary address by Mr. Bentham, the President of the Linnean 
Society, was distinguished by the declaration of the adhesion of 
the first Enghsh systematist^to the principle of the derivative 
origin of species, and the close connection between affinity of 
structure and consanguinity of descent. The portion of the 
address devoted to botanical science was chiefly occupied by a 
discussion of the means of dispersion of planto, the theory of 
stores of buried seeds, and the characteristics of dissevered species. 
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Mr. Bentham believes that too much stress has been laid on the 
structural appliances for the dissemination of seeds, and too little 
on the external means of <trani^rtation by birds, &o. Among 
ComposUas, several species of IJdipta, Elephantopm, Anthemia, 
and Lapsana, the fruit of which is destitute of pappus, have a 
much more wide-spread distribution than the great majority of 
Senecioa. A large proportion, too, of the thisue-down which is 
seen floating in the air will be found on examination to have lost its 
seeds. It is calculated that out of every 100,000 seeds of the wild 
foxglove, 99,999 must perish before reaching the reproductive age. 
The usual explanation of the sudden appearance of new species in 
localities where they were hitherto unknown, on an alteration in the 
condition of the soil, is De Candolle’s statement, “ II faut done 
regarder la couche de terre vegetalo d’un pays comme un magasin 
de graines au profit des espcces indigenes.” This supposition 
appears to rest entirely on circumstantial evidence, where direct 
evidence ought to be easily attainable. Though the seeds of plants 
which thus suddenly appear in great quantities are often by no 
means microscopical, as in the case of the white or Dutch clover, 
there is no record of a single instance in which these stores have 
been actually seen. ‘Nor is there any satisfiictory evidence that 
seeds will retain their vitality for any considerable length of tinnA 
unless kept perfectly dry. Mr. Bentham would be more disposed 
to account for these sudden appearances by the rapid transportation 
of seeds by birds and other means than by the ordinary theory of 
stores buried in the ground for an indefinite period. 

Preservation of Svh^ropicaZ Plants throvfh the Winter . — 
The mild winter of 1868—69, following closely on the remarkably 
fine summer of 1868, was favourable to the preservation of half- 
hardy plants through the winter. In the gardens of Battersea 
Park a numl^r of such plants and shrubs have now been preserved 
for several winters by a covering of dry litter or other loose non- 
conducting material sufficiently thick to exclude frost. Under this 
treatment Ganna peruviana and expanaa have been preserved for 
two years ; Ar(dta papyrif era and Solanum ladniatum-elegana 
survived l^t winter ; while a variety of the rice-paper plant, 
A. 8i^)oldi, has lived through five winters, and J^heveria aeevmda- 
glavm has withstood 22° of frost. 

Sources of Copal. — Mr. JaeWn, the Curator of the Museum at 
Kew, has been investigating the sources of copal, an article well 
toown to commercial men, but <ttie origin of which has bron 
imperfectly a^rtained by botanists. Several sorts of copal are 
known in British t^e, as the Brazilian, Indian, AfriAftTij &c., the 
product of widdy different plants. Dammar, or East TndjftTi copal, 

IS said to be the pr<^uce of Vateria indiea. Dammara orientalia 
and australis (Coniffirae} also furnish copal from Moluccas and 
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Australia; wliile the Indian dammar is thought to be produced 
from. Ckmarium aMetwn and Shorea rdbusta, and Brazilian copal 
firom several species of Hymms&t. H. eotiha/nl is a well-known 
tree in the West Indies, Brazi^ Guiai^ exuding large quan- 
tities of a clear copal-like resin, and is probably one of the chief 
sources. The fruit and bark of Traohyl^vm mombmhieense also 
contain it in large quantities, and this app^rs to be the source* 
of the Zanzibar copal, and of the half-fossilized resin known in 
English commerce as anime. The quantity of copal exported from 
Zanzibar has been known to amotmt in some years to 800,000 lbs., 
valued at 60,000Z. The fiict of insects and otW foreign substances 
being found imbedded in copal, whether recent or fossil, is easily 
accoiinted for. The tenacity of the resin when in a semi-fluid state 
readily entraps all bodies coming in contact with it, and it then 
rapidly hardens; and considering that the resin flows from the 
under-side of the principal branches, the fruit, flowers, or twi^ of 
the imder-growth or lower vegetation would be likely to be caught 
by the exuding resin and so preserved, rather than the heavy, glossy 
foliage of the tree itself. 

ilora of the Sandwich Islands . — The flora of this group of 
islands was carefully investigated by the late Mr. Mann. They 
have a surface of about 4000 square miles, situated just within 
the tropics, and more than 1000 miles from any other land, except 
a few rocks lying to the north-west, bare of vegetation, and 
inhabited only by sea-fowl and seals. On this area, which includes 
an excessively dry and hot, a very wet and hot, and every other 
variety to a very dry and cold climate, is found a flora of 620 
native species of flowering plants (onutting GraminesB, which have 
not yet been fully studied) and ferns, of which the former comprise 
485, and the latter 135 species. Of the 554 flowering plants, 
including 69 species known or supposed to liave been intrrauced, 
479 belong to Dicotyledonas and 75 to Monocotyledonse ; and they 
are divided among 253 genera and 87 natural orders. Of the 554 
species 377 are peculiar to the group, while 42 are of recent and 
27 of supposed aboriginal introduction. Of the 253 genera 39 are 
peculiar, and those 39 genera are represented by 151 species, or 
3*94 species to a genus, while the whole flora has but 2*58 species 
to ea<m genus, thus showing the important part taken by fhese 
genera in constituting the whole phaenagamous flora. 

Mora of Manhhum. — Mr. Y. Ball has turned his researches 
connected with the Geological* Survey of India to account for the 
benefit of botanical science, by investigating the flora of the dis- 
trict of Manbhum, no collection having previously been made of 
the plants found in its southern portion. Instead of meeting vnth 
a realization of one’s ideal of a tropical jungle, the effect product 
by the vegetation is, in many parts, not strikingly different from 
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what we are aocnstomed to in England, &(na tte park-like aspect 
whidi prevails in the higher andi clearer portions; even in the 
valleys there are no tree-ferns nor palms, and but few ^hids, 
mosses, or herbaceous ferns. The , water and bog-plants, in par- 
ticular, belong largely to European genera> as NymphseOf Droseray 
PotamageUm, Jlismay Chfperua, SdrpWy &c. ; wmle the for^t- 
• trees are entirely different. Mr. Ball enumerates between thirty 
and forty of these, the timber of which is more or less v^uable. 

Zdcliens of New Grenada. — MM. Triana and Lindig have 
brought up the number of species of lichens in New Grenatk to 
467, of wmch 98 belong to the European flora. The saxicole 
species are generally more cosmopolitan than the terrestrial or 
corticole species; according to Nylander a large number of the 
European saxicole lichens inhabit ^o, in the tropics, the summits 
of mountains, while tho terrestrial or corticole species ere almost 
always more characteristic of the cryptogamous vegetation of the 
country which they inhabit. From New Caledonia, Dr. Nylander 
announces 220 species of lichens. 

The Pahns of Equatorial Amet'ica. — Mr. E. Spruce publishes, 
in the ‘Journal of tho Linnean Society,’ the results of his researches 
among the palms of Equatorial South America diuing the year s 
1849-1860, between 7“ South and 5° North latitude, including 
descriptions of a large number of species not found by Martins or 
Wallace. Mr. Spruce’s investigations of palms have led him to 
the somewhat singular conclusion that the hermaphrodite and self- 
fertilizing structure of plants is an earlier development, which has 
gradually advanced to the higher type of unisexuality. 

Potanical Exchange Cluh. — In the Eeport of the London 
Botanical Exchange Club for 1868, Mr. Boswell-Syme includes 
much information interesting to the collector of British plants. 
Messrs. A. G. More and C. Bailey record the appearance of Scirpus 
jMrvulus on mud flats, at the mouth of the nver Avoca, in co. 
Wicklow. The only previously recorded British habitat was near 
Lymington, in Hampshire, where it was believed to be extinct. 
Aster salignus, previously recorded by Miss Edmonds, from the 
shores of Derwentwater, appears to have been observed in that locality 
for ihe last thirty years. Mr. Boswell-Syme has revised his suli- 
division of JRammeuius aqiiatilis, as mven in ‘ English Botany,’ 
and now makes only two sub-species, M. pdtatus and stenopetalusy 
the former including the forms vulgarisy flortbumduSy and pseudo- 
fluUans, the latter heterophyUus, Drouettiiy and trichophyllus. 
Meniha Novlelianay sent from Gloucestershire by Dr. St. Brody, 
appears exactly intermediate between M. sylvedris and viridis. 
Mr. H. C. Watson has established that the so-caUed Cheriopodiwn 
j^mdahotryoides is nothing but an accidental form of C. rtd>rum. 
Potamageton jUiformis, not previously recorded from Fife, has 
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been detected in great abundance bj Mr. Boswe)l‘4Syme, in Loch 
Geliy and Camilla Loch. Mr. H. O. Watson and ^y. W. W. 
Spicer record- Wolffia {Lenma) ^rrhim in seyeral &esh localities 
in Surr^. Ph^ojpieris (J. Smith) from Kew Gardens, 

originally from x^orkshire, is pronounced by Mr. J. G. Baker to 
be nothing but a very delicate finely-cut form of Aihyriwn Filix- 
femina. We are glM to observe that the number of members of * 
this useful society has considerably increased during the last two 
years. 

Bot<micdt Appointment. — Mr. J. G. Baker, Assistant-Curator 
at the Kew Herbarium, has been appointed Lecturer on Botany 
at the London Hospital, in the place of Dr. Silver. 

Death. — Dr. Jas. Meller, Director of the Botanic Gardens 

at the Mauritius, the companion of Dr. Livingstone in several of 
his journeys, died on the 26th of February, at the age of thirty- 
three, of fever, in New South Wales^ while on a tour on behalf of 
the government of Mauritius, for the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion concerning the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 


5. CHEMISTEY. 

(Induding the Proceedings of the Chemical Society.') 

The new earth which we announced in our last Chronicles as 
liaving been discovered by Mr. Sorby, F.E,S., in some specimens 
of zircon or jargon, has been submitted to chemical examination by 
Mr. Forbes, F.E.S., who, as a result of this examination, has pub- 
lished a quantitative analysis of the specimen of jargon in which 
the discovery was first made. 

Qjhe jargon employed was in fragments, being part of an almost 
colourless crystal, forwarded by Mr. Sorby, vmo had previously 
found, by optical examination, tlmt it showed with great distinctness 
the peculiar and characteristic spectrum which he ascribes to the 
presence of the new element ^rgonium, and noticed that the 
bands became much more pronounced after ignition and cooling. 

Space will not allow us to append the analytical processes 
employed ; but we may briefly state that the result of the exami- 
nation when summed up indicates the composition of the jargon to 
be as follows : — 

Silica 

Ziroonia a 

„ /9 (jargonia?) 

fj y ** 

Sesquioxide of iron 

100- 18 

2 o 
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The formula Zr O 2 , Si O 2 asCTibed to zircon requires ; 

Silicic ncid 33*77 

Zircouia .. .. 

100 00 


with which the mimbors found for jar^n are closely approximative. 

The results of this chemical examination must be considered as 
strengthening the evidence, physical and chemical, that the earth 
usually denominated zirconia is, in reality, a compound of two, if 
not more, closely allied oxides. 

The details of an exiierimont, very important from a theoretical 
point of view, have been published by M. E. Drechsel ; this is th/ 
reduction of carbonic acid to oxalic acid. Glean sodium is placet 
along with some sand in a clean flask, and a rapid stream of carbonic 
acid gas is passed into the flask, which, at the same time, should bo 
heat^ to tne temperature of boiling mercury ; the metal assumes a 
purple colour, and after a few hours is converted into a dark pul- 
verulent mass. After having cooled, the substances are withdrawn 
from the flask, and the mass is exliausted with water, the aqueous 
solution saturated with an excess of acetic acid and precipitated 
with dilorido of calcium, whereby the salt, oxalate of lime, is 
obtained : 60 gnus, of sodium yield, by this process, 6 grms. of pure 
oxalate of lime. 

M. Bocttger remarks that oxide of thaUium inflames sulphuretted 
hydrogen when coming in contact with it ; so do pure peroxide 
of manganese, peroxide of lead, and peroxide of silver obtained 
galvanically. With binoxide of barium, chlorato of lead, and chlo- 
rate of silver, the gas becomes vigorously inflamed ; fulminate of 
silver also inflames the gas, and the salt explodes. Iodide of 
nitrogen explodes in contact with the gas, and gun-cotton is 
inflamed by it under certain conditions. 

Dr. Matthiessen has succeeded in preparing, by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on morphia, a new base which is likely to be of 
considerable value from a physiological point of view. 

Morphia is sealed up with a large excess of hydrochloric Bdd, 
and heated to 140'^— 150'^ 0. for two or three hours. The residue 
in the tube contains the hydrocMorate of a new base, diflering con- 
siderably in its properties from morphia. It may be obtained in a 
state of purity by dissolving the contents of the tube in water, 
adding excess of bicarbonate of sodium, and extracting the pre- 
cipitate with ether or chloroform, in both of which the new base 
is readily soluble, whilst morphia is almost insoluble in both 
menstrua. This new base is called apomoiphia. 

When the hydrochlorate of apomorpbia in a moist state is 
exposed to the air for some time, or if the dry salt is heated, it 
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tumH green, probably from oxidation, as the change of colour is 
accompanied by an increase of weight. The base itself, newly pre- 
cipita^, is white, but it speedily turns green on exposure to air. 
Tho green mass is partly soluble in water, communicating to it a 
fine emerald colour ; it dissolves in alcohol, yielding also a green 
tint, in ether giving a magnificent rose-purple, and in chloroform 
giving a fine violet tint. 

The physiological effects of apomorphia are very different from 
those of morphia : a very small dose produces speedy vomiting and 
considerable depression, but this soon passes off, leaving no after-ill 
effects. Dr. Gee is now studying these effects, and has found that 
-ji-^th of a grain of the hydroclilorate subcutaneously injected, or 
^ grain taken by the mouth, produces vomiting in from four to ten 
minutes. Mr. Prus allowed mmself to bo injected with TT.th grain, 
which produced vomiting in less tlian ten minutes. From Dr. Gee’s 
experiments on himself and others, he concludes that the hydro- 
chlorate is a non-irritant emetic and powerful anti-stimulant. From 
these properties it appears probable that it may come into use in 
medicine. 

M. Hager observes that, although elementary chemical analysis 
of caffeine and theine yields results which would conclusively prove 
the identity of these two sulwtances, yet the author found that tho 
physiological effect, after partaking of a dose of *25 grm. of both 
sutetanccs chemically pure, is by no means the same. The human 
organism is imbued with testing powers, compared with which 
chemical reagents are of little delicacy. 

Dr. Hofmann has described a convenient method for the forma- 
tion of ferric acid. An intimate mixture is made of one part of 
ferrum limatum, and two parts of nitrate of potassa ; tliese are 
heated in a small gloss fiask over a strong gas ^me ; the mixture 
soon becomes quite incandescent, emits out of tho mouth of the 
fiask a firework of sparks, and leaves at last a mass partly fused 
into the glass of the flask, consisting of ferrate of pot^ium. 
After cooling, this mass is reduced: to powder, and being exhausted 
with water, yields a deep-reddish violelnsoloured nearly transparent 
solution. 

Commercial chloroform is frequently adulterated with alcohol 
and ether, and it is sometimes of importance to ascertain whether 
these impurities ore present in any given sample. In order to 
discover this, the chloroform should be first treated with fused 
chloride of calcium to eliminate any water ; next some iodine must 
be added. If tho chloroform is tree from either alcohol or ether, 
tho colour produced by the solution of the iodine is bright red ; 
but when ei^er alcnhol or ether is present, the colour of the solution 
is brown. In order to distinguish between alcohol and ether, a 

2 o 2 
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small piece of a crystal of fuchsine is added to the chloroform in 
question; when the slightest trace of alcohol is present, a deep-red 
solution will ensue. Perfectly pupe chloroform yields, witii fuchsine, 
a solution which is only slightly pinkish tinged. 

In a long research on the subject of atmoi^heric ozone, M. 
Houzeau demonstrates that the air of the country is of a different 
character from that of towns; that the former is strongly disin- 
fectant, has far greater bleaching power, and, especially after rain&ll, 
affects bright and oxidizable metals &r more than is the case in 
towns. In his paper the author calls attention to some &cts readily 
observed — as, for instance, the rapid bleaching of all kinds of woven 
fabrics, be they made of linen, cotton, or woollen fibre ; the rapid 
hiding cf very many dyed tissues ; the far more active rusting of 
iron, steel, and even copper, in the country, as compared with largo 
towns. Curiously enough the author does not mention the well- 
known &ct of the effects of the air at sea, even at comparatively 
short distances from the shore, nor the peculiar effects produced 
by the mountain air at no greater height than firom 2000 to 6000 
feet above sea-level. 

Oenolino is the name given by M. Morat to the colouring 
matter met with in genuine red wines obtained from grapes. It is 
obtainable by treating the wine by a very complicated process, and 
ultimately the colouring matter is precipitated as a red-coloured 
fiocculent substance, insoluble in ether, very difficultly soluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in benzol. 

Professor Eochleder, of Pragite, has found that when madder 
is treated with dilute mineral acids, it yields, besides alizarine and 
purpurine, a small quantity of a third tinctorial substance, which, 
in alkaline solution, has a great similarity to chrysophanic acid. 
This substance is soluble in alcohol and in acetic acid, and crystal- 
lizes from these solutions in orange-yellow coloured crystals; its 
aqueous solution, mixed with acetic acid and brought to the boiling- 

S oint, imparts to silk and wool immersed in it a beautiful and 
arable golden-yeUow colour. 

There is met with in commerce, under the name of Victoria 
yellow, or aniline orange, a reddish powder, which yields highly 
yellow-coloured solutions, and bears in general great likfinaHa to the 
binitro-naphthol compounds. MM. Martins and Wichelhaus have 
instituted some researches on this material, and have found it to 
a nearly pure binitro-cresol salt. The binitrxKsresol they separated 
from it is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and boiling 
water. It may be obtained in crystalline shape. The substance 
fusee at about 110° C. The authors have tried in vain to obtain, 
by the experimental method, a clue to the mode of manufacture and 
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origin of this material. The solutions of binitro-eresol gradually 
become deep-red coloured on exposure to air. 

M. Ponsard has applied Siemens’s furnace to the manu&ctnre 
of iron. He states that he has succeeded ^ producing 1 ton of 
cast iron, of excellent quality, \nth a consumption of only 1 ton 
of fuel. The author summarizes his results in the following man- 
ner ; — 1. A great saving of fuel can be made, and iron obtains from 
its ores without the use of the blast-fiimace. 2. That, since the 
heat produced by flame is sufiicient to efiect all the chemical reactions 
and melt the metal, there may be used all kinds of fuel which 
produce g^ — that is to say, all kinds of coal, no matter whatever 
their quality, wood, lignite, peat, hydrogen gas, and mineral oils. 
3. T+ is possible to obtain, at will, a more or less carburetted metal, 
according to the quantity of carbonaceous matter which is mixed 
with the ore and placed in the crucibles to act as a chemical agent 
only. Specimens of iron, of very good quality, obtained by the 
process as carried on by the author, have been exhibited to the mem- 
Irers of the French Academy. 

The great solubility of protoxide of nitrogen in water, especially 
if its temperature is rather low, has induced M. S. Limnosin to 
try what the physiological effects of such a solution would be 
upon men and animals. The solution of the protoxide of nitrogen 
in cold water, obtained under ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, 
tastes decidedly saccharine, if by means of pressure water has been 
mmle to absorb a ^ge bulk of this gas; as might be expected, 
this solution is readily decomposed by substances capable of taking 
up oxygen. The main point of importance in this paper is the 
aumsthetic action of the gas and solution alluded to. 

M. Payen has taken the trouble td analyze a piece of old 
woodwork, once belonging to the well-known Chaillot pumps, in 
order to ascertain what state the cellulose was in after fiilly a 
century’s exposure to wind and weather. By appropriate treat- 
ment he obtained pure cellulose, as might have been expected. 
This was evidently also expected by Field-Marshal Vaillant, who 
happened to be present when the savant deposited, at a mAPifing 
of the Agricultural Society, a piece of pure cellulose obtained from 
the wood of the old pump, smee the Marshal asked Payen, jocosely, 
whether he had not some old wood from the ruins of Carthage to 
operate upon; and M. Bobinet, improving upon the occasion, 
offer^ to send Payen a piece of the wood from Noah’s Ark, to 
continue his researches. 

Artiflcial ebony is the name given to a substance prepared on 
the lar^ scale in the following manner : 60 parts of charcoal, 
obtained from sea- weeds, and previously treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid and dried, are ground to powder, and mixed with 10 parts of 
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liquid glue, 5 of gutta-percha, and 2^ of caoutchouc, core ^ving 
been te^en to mix the two latter. substances with coaJ-tar oil, and 
thus to- render them gelatinous; next, 10 parts of coal-tar, 5 of 
pulverized sulphur, 2 of pulverized alum, and 5 of powdered resin 
are added, and the mixture heated to 300° P. Aftw having 
cooled, a substance is obtained which, in every respect, is said to 
equal genuine ebony wood, but is far less expensive, and takes a 
finer polish. 

M. H. Pajot has made a series of experiments on the largo 
scale at the blast-famaces of Baudonnay, departement de I’Ome, 
and found that the fact aunoumxxl many years ago by Messrs. 
Lyon Playfair and Bunsen, of the presence of cyanide of potassium 
in blast-furnaces, is a reality, and that the salt is foinied there in 
such large quantities that it might easily become a useiul and 
plentiful by-product of ironworks. 

A French technical paper especially devoted to the art of 
paper-manufacture, states that any alterations or falsification of 
■writings in ordinary ink may be rendered impossible by passing 
the paper upon winch it is intended to write through a solution of 
gallic acid in pure distilled water. After the paper thus prepared 
has become thoroughly dry, it may bo used as ordinary paper for 
writing ; but any attempt made to alter, falsify, or change anything 
written thereon, will be left perfectly visible, and may thus bo 
readily detected. 

On the evening of the 22nd of May last, at 9.45 p.m. local time, 
there was heard at Vannes, the capital town of the department of 
Morbihan, a heavy report, like that due to the firing of largo 
ordnance, while the sky was at the same time illuminated by a 
bluish white light, accompanied by sparks somewhat hke those of 
fireworks. The next day M. Limnr learned that, at Cldguerec, a 
meteoric stone had fallen, which had been broken into pieces by the 
peasantry, and fragments of which, weighing 22 and 16 kilos., had 
been secured by some parties who, knowing the value scientific 
men attach to these extra-terrestrial visitors, will shortly send them 
to Paris for investigation. 


PnOOEEDINOB OF THE GhEMIOAE SOOIETV. 

In continuance of our reports of this Society, we have to record 
that on June 3 the Society mot to hear a lecture by the President 
(Dr. 'Williamson) “On the Atomic Theory.” It is impossible 
for us to give a condensed report which will do justice to so 
important a subject. 

The Chairman, Dr. Miller, proposed a vote of thanks to 
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Dr. Williamson, and said that it would be better to defer the 
discussion. He wonld, howerer, remark that those who opposed 
the atomic theory must explain how, according to the notion of the 
infinite divisibility of matter, they had combination in definite pro- 
portion at all. It seemed t him ntterly impossible to explain 
combination in definite proportion by the theory of inmiite 
divisibility. 

On the 17th of June the Society met at the Hoyal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, on the occasion of the delivery, by the celebrated 
French chemist Dumas, of the Faraday Lecture. 

The President, Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.E.S., first addressed 
the meeting in appropriate terms, introducing M. Dumas. Ho 
said that the Society was here assembled to inaugurate what would 
be iinrdcquately described as a monument in honour of Faraday. 
The Faraday Lectureship had been founded by the Council of the 
Chemical Society in the hope thftt it would promote the advancement 
of human knowledge, and surely no higher tribute of respect could 
be paid to a great man than to do in his name what he wonld have 
loved best to see done. The greatest difficulty which is experienced, 
and the greatest defect which one observes, is this, that workers in 
one line of thought are frequently ignorant, or insufficiently cogni- 
zant of what others are doing, and the defect shows itself between 
those who are working in diflerent countries more than between those 
who are working in the same country. Now, imagine that we could 
induce to come among us a man possessed of one of those master 
minds which forms a focus of light throughout science and amongst 
all those who are interested in science ; suppose that he were to toll 
us the thoughts which are uppermost in Ins own mind, and — best 
of all — ^that he were to make us for a time think with lum in the 
very words of his o\ra language ; imagine that such a highly-gifted 
man combined in his own person the genius of a discoverer, the 
breadth of intellect of a philosopher, and the lucid fluency of an 
orator. 1 am sure that you would agree with me, that his visit 
would inaugurate something which Faraday would truly have 
rejoiced to see. Imagine, I say, those things, accurately fix in your 
mind’s eye the image of such a man — and Dumas is before you. 

M. Dumas’s lecture commenced with a brief elo^e of his friend 
the late Professor Faraday. The lecturer then, with admirable 
eloquence, passed to the dbnsidcration, first, of what he termed 
** la nmtihre hnUe” and of its forces ; and secondly, of organic 
matter and the forces special to it. He traced the origin of some 
of the more important modem chemical doctrines, of the labours of 
the Greek philosophers, and identified the principle of the ancient 
classification into nro, air, earth, and water, writh that of Lavoisier’s 
chemical elements. He acknowledged his great admiration of the 
labours of Dalton and Prout, and in a most lucid manner pointed 
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out relations between the atomic weights of the now received 
elements whidi led him to infer the probability of many of them 
having a common basis. 

The condnsion of this lecture was so eloquent, and at the same 
time so profoundly suggestive of new lines of thought, along which 
chemists have scarcely yet penetrated, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it in esefenso : — • 

“ The chemist has never manufactured anything which, near or 
distant, was susceptible even of the appearance of life. Everything 
he has made in his laboratory belongs to ‘ brut ’ matter ; as soon as 
he approaches life and organization he is disarmed. 

“Is the intimate nature of matter known to ns? No! Do 
we know the nature of the force which regulates the movement of 
the heavenly bodies, and that of atoms ? No ! Do we know tho 
nature of tho principle of life ? No ! 

“ Of what use then is science ? What is the difference between 
the philosopher and the ignorant man ? 

“ In such questions the ignorant would fain believe they know 
everything ; the philosopher is aware that ho knows nothing. The 
ignorant do not hesitate to deny everything ; the philosopher law 
the right, tho courage, to believe everything. lie can ix)int with 
his finger to tho abyss which separates him from those great 
mysteries, — universal attraction, which controls ‘ brut ’ matter ; 
life, which is the soiirce of organization and of thought. Ho is 
conscious that knowledge of tliis kind is yet remote from him, that 
it advances far beyond him and aljovo him. 

“No ! Life neither begins nor ends on tho earth ; and if we were 
not convinced that Faraday does not rest wholly under a cold stone, 
if we did not believe that his intelligence is present hero among 
\\s and sympathizes with us, and that his pure spirit contemplates 
us, we should not have assembled on this spot, you to lionour his 
nuimory, I to pay him once more a sincere tribute of affection, of 
admiration, and respect I ” 


U. ENGINEEKING— CIVIL AND MECHANICAL. 

The past quarter has certainly been rather prolific of engineering 
enterprise, and can boast of the completion of two most important 
projects, in addition to the development of a third which will pro- 
bably, ere long, rival Sir Kowland Hill’s penny postage in its uni- 
versality and general public value. 

Government and the Telegraphs . — By an Act passed in the last 
Session of Parliament power was given to* confirm certain agree- 
ments which had been entei'ed into between the Post-office autho- 
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riiies and the Yarions telegraph companies and railwayB thron^ont 
the country, ktx. Act of the past Session empowers the Fost> 
master-General to pay to the* various companies the sum of < 
5,715,047/. for the purchase of their undertakmgs ; a further sum 
of 700,000/., it is estimated, will be required for the purchase of 
tele^phs belonging to railway companies whose lin^ are doing 

S ubiic telegraph business ; and 300,000/. has, in addition, been set 
own as the probable amount that will be reqwed for extensions. 
The present proposals of the Post-office authorities are to serve 
with means of telegiaphic communication some 3376 places instead 
of 1882 as at present. Altogether a sum of 6,750,000/. is exp^ted 
to be required for thepurpose, and the gross annual revenue is set 
dow.i at 673,838/. The net profits to Government have been esti- 
mated at from 44,000/. to 77,000/. per annum, according as to 
whether the money can be raised at 4 or 3^ per cent. 

Padjio liailroad. — The completion of the Pacific Kailroad has 
given a une of communication 3300 miles long, between New York 
and San Francisco, connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, 
and crossing a mountain range liighcr than any other lino in exist- 
ence. On the 28th April last 10 miles and 58 feet of railroad 
were com])leted between daylight and sundoAvn, a feat hitherto 
unparallelm in railway construction, and as such one well deserving 
of record in these columns. 

Fretich Atlantic Calle. — The successful completion of the 
laying of tlie French Atlantic cable is another engineering achieve- 
ment of which the present ago may fairly boast. The manufacture 
of the core for tliis cable was commenced on September 14, 1868, 
at the gutta-percha works, and the cable Avas finished in the first 
week of last Jime, at the sheathing works at East GreenAvich. 
The route along which this cable is laid is well to the southward of 
existing cables; the point of departure from the French coast is 
between Brest and Cape Ushant, and the landing-place on the 
American coast is the small French island of St. J^erre. From 
thence a shallow-water cable is laid doAvn the coast to Duxbury 
Cove, near Boston, Massachusetts. The greatest depth of water is 
2200 fathoms in the deep-sea section. The quantity of cable manu- 
fiictured for these sections is 3564 nautical miles, or about one-third 
longer than either of the existing Atlantic cables, ^e Great 
Eastern, with the main portion of the cable on board, reached Brest 
on the 21st June last, the French shore-end having been previously 
laid. A splice having been successfully made, the Great Eastern 
steamed off on her trans-Atlantic voyage early on the morning of 
the 22nd June, accompanied by a smidl fleet of minor vessels car- 
rying other portions of the cable. On 15th July the laying of the 
cable was completed t» St. Pierre, without the occurrence of any 
serious hitch or delay of any kind ; and on the 15th of August last 
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the French Atlantic Telegraph Company opened their line for 
traffic. Thns the longest line of submarine telegraph in existence 
4ias been brought to a successful completion within eleven months 
of the commencement of its manufacture. 

The Channel Passage . — In our last Chronicles reference was 
made to the various schemes recently put forward for effectiug the 
better passage of the Channel between England and France. Since 
then the subject has attained increased importance, from the &ct 
that publicity has recently been given to the report of a commis- 
sion appointed by the French Emperor to examine into the project 
of a submarine railway between England and France, the result of 
whose deliberations was a recommendation to the effect that “ The 
exploratory and preparatory works diould bo executed under the 
inspection of commissioners appointetl by the two Governments (of 
England and France), to whose approbation the company should 
submit yearly in advance the plans and estimates to be executed in 
the current year, and who ^ould control the expenses usefully 
made.” From a further section of the report, however, it appears 
that “ Three members of the commission are of opinion that the 
proposed undertaking appears to be incapable of producing suffi- 
cient remuneration for the capital employed ; that, thus looking at 
it from a purely economical point of view and setting aside con- 
siderations which the Government are more competent to decide 
on than the commission in the present case, at this present mo- 
ment there are no grounds for recommending the acceptance of 
the propositions of the committee.” From the evidence taken by 
the committee, it appears that the chalky mass found at Cape Blanc 
Nez is reproduced with the same characteristics on the other side the 
Channel, between Fidkestone and Dover. The lower part of the 
chalk-bed consists of grey and marly chalk, having a mean thickness 
of 55 to 65 yards, which crops up at Cape Blanc Nez and near 
Folkestone. “ In this situation its composition is uninterrupted and 
free from fissures, and possessing, on account of the marly beds 
which are intercalated with it, a degree of elasticity which the 
engineers expect would bo maintained.” On the whole the com- 
mission express their opinion that driving a submarine tunnel in 
the lower part of this chalk is an undertaking which presents 
reasonable chances of success; but in the absence of further in- 
formation, they decline to mention any sum as the probable amount 
which would ro required for its completion. 

A report on the best means of facilitating communication 
between England and France has since been drawn up by Captain 
Tyler, of the Board, of Trade. This offiemr has an evident leaning 
towards the lesser expenses contemplated in Mr. Fowlmr's large 
ferry-boat scheme, rather than to the projects of Mr. Hawksliaw, 
M. de Gamond, and the late Mr. Chalmers, for effecting absolute 
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and direct communication with the Continent by means of a sub- 
aqueous tunnel. The substance of Captain Tyler’s recommendations 
may be summed up in the following extract from his report : — 
“ Either by the construction of new harbours at Dover and Andres- 
selle^ at a cost (estimated by Mr. Fowler) of 2,000,000Z. inclusive 
of st(»mers, or by certain improvements at Dover and Boulogne, at 
a cost of 600,000/. exclusiv of new and improved steamers, the 
immediate object should be to provide an improved fixed service, 
irrespective of wind and tide, between London and Paris in eight 
hours.” Thus this important matter rests for the present, but it 
remains to be seen what further action will be taken by the two 
Governments towards the solution of a project, the commercial and 
international advantages of which may be estimated as being 
scarcely second to those of the Suez Canal. The appointment of an 
International Commission for tlio purjjose of discussing tJio several 
projects for effecting improved coimnnnication with the Continent, 
as r(5commended by Captain Tyler, will, however, probably prove 
the best means of bnnging this important question to a satisfactory 
issue. 

UiUizaiion of Small Goal . — Although we are no believers in 
the probability of the speedy exhaustion of om* coal-fields, we are 
nevertheless, upon other grounds, strongly in fiivoiur of all measures 
calculated to economize our present sui)plies, and to check the 
extravagance which now characterizes om* use of that fuel. In 
addition to improved arrangements of furnaces whereby more 
perfect combustion is ensured in the coal ordinarily used, namely, 
that which is taken from the pits in blocks of some size, attention 
has recently been given, in more directions than one, to bringing 
into use the small coal, or slack, which had previously been counted 
as so much waste. Some reference to this subject w^ be found in 
another part of the present volume, in an article on “ CoaJ Wash- 
ing.” l^ides its conversion into coke, which is now very much 
the practice at all collieries, small coal is, to a certain extent, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Patent Fuel ; and at the present time 
experiments are being carried out in this country by Mr. F. 0. 
Danvers, for the Indian Government, with a view to ascertaining 
whether that manu&cture could be successfiilly introduced into 
India, so as to utilize further than is at present done the coal 
products of that country. Methods of burning small coal, without 
subjecting it to any previous preparation, if equally applicable, 
must, however, prove the more economic^ process, and several 
furnaces have from time to time been devise for this purpose. 
It is almost needless here to state that the most perfect furnace 
would be that in which proper means exist for the regulation of 
tlio introduction of air in the iKJst direction into the combustion 
cliamber, so as to effect the most perfect combustion of the fuel. 
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whilst the fire-grate must be so arranged as to avoid the disadvan- 
tages usually attendant on the use of slack, such as the loss of a 
quantity of fuel by falling, uncotisumed, through the bars, or the 
obstrucnon of a pix^r draught by cakeing into blocks over them. 
Fire-doors of this description are made by Messrs. Newton and 
Newton, at Liverpool, and appear to possess great advantages, not 
only in enabling slack to bo burned where largo coal would other- 
wise be necessary, but by a proper regulation of the air admitted to 
furnaces to which they are fitted, more perfect combustion is 
ensured, resulting, consequently, in the almost total prevention of 
smoke. 

We cannot close this subject without a brief notice of Mr. 
Thomas Bussell Grampton’s process of burning fuel in the form of a 

E owder. Many previous experiments have been made both in Eng- 
md and America to effect a similar object, but they have ftdled to 
achieve that amount of success which Mr. Crampton appears to have 
arrived at. Mr. Crampton’s process, described in few words, consists 
of an arrangement by which a portion of finely-powdered coal is 
blown into a furnace, where at first a small fire has been lighted. 
This immediately bursts into fiame, and by properly adjusting the 
proportions of air and coal-powder, a flame is then regularly kept 
up, giving out an intense heat, and leaving little or no residue in 
the shape of clinkers or ash. Want of space prevents further 
allusion to this subject now, but we shall return to it again upon 
some future occasion. 


MEExmas of Scientifio Societies. 

Insiilnlion of Civil Engineers. — The President’s annual con- 
versazione took place on Tuesday, the 25th May last, at which 
there were present an unprecedented number of visitors and mem- 
bers. The meetings of the Institution have now been suspended 
until the autumn. 

Institwtion of Mechanical Engineers. — The annual meeting wf 
this Society was held at Newcastle on 3rd August lost, and follow- 
ing days, under the presidency of Sir William Armstrong, when the 
following papmu were read ; — “ On the Hydraulic Swing Bridge 
over the Ouse,” by the President; “Mechanical Yentuation of 
Mines,” by Mr. William Cochrane, of Elswick ; “ Mechanical 
Firing of Steam Boilers,” by Mr. John Daglish, of Seaham ; “ Hy- 
draulic Machinery for Warehousing Grain,” by Mr. Fercy G. B. 
Wcstmacot, of Elswick ; and on “ The Navigation of Canals,” by 
Mr. "Max Eyth, of Leeds. Hie President, in his address, which 
was given before a crowded audience on the evening of the first 
day’s meeting, after alluding to the present year being the cento- 
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nary of the steam-engine of Watt, briefly referred to the early 
history of its invention and progress. Ho then entered upon the 
subject of coal-mining ; the construction and use of large ordnance ; 
armour-plating; the future of the steam-navy, and gun-carriages. 

Civu and meehaniecd Engineers* Society. — 3!wo meetings of this 
Society have been hold smce our last Chronicles were written, 
which took place on the 2nd and 9th June respectively. At the 
former meeting the Society was occupied in listening to, and sub- 
sequently discussing an able paper by Mr. Arthur G. Pain, O.E., 
“On the principal Building Stones used in the Metropolis.” And 
on ihe latter occasion a very interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Frederick H. Boberts, G.E., on “ Steam and other Power Ham- 
mers.” 

Litebatube. 

* A Manual of Machinery andMillwerhl* by William John 
Macquorn Eankine, G.E.; LL.D. Trin. Coll., Dublin; P.R.S.S. 
London and Edinburgh; F.E.S.A., (&c. &c. This volume forms 
the last of the series of practical manuals to which it belongs. 
Those which have preceded it are probably well known to many of 
our readers. The professional position and world-wide reputation 
of the author are sufficient to skmp all his works with an autho- 
rity which place them almost above the range of criticism. The 
work now under review is divided into three parts, treating respec- 
tively of the “ Geometiy of Machinery,” the “ Dynamics of Ma- 
chinery,” and the “ Materials, Strength, and Construction of 
Machinery,” each part being subdivided and the subject matter 
treated under various and well-arranged headings. Want of space 
prevents any more detailed account of the present work, but we 
may, in conclusion, state that, although dealing with the principles 
of machinery and millwork, it is of a character entirely distinct 
from that of Dr. Fairbaim’s excellent work on Mills and Millwork, 
the latter treating more of the practical application of principles, 
whilst Professor Eankine’s work deals wim the principes them- 
selves. 


* London : Charles Griffin & Go. 
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7. GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

{Including the Proceedings of the Qeologiecd Society and Notices 
of Recent Geological WorTcs.) 

Mk. Robebt Hunt has contributed a highly suggestive and in- 
teresting paper to the ‘ 33iith and West of England Agricultural 
Journal ’ * on “ The Economic Geology of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall in 1868,” In it the author points out that, although other 
districts may exhibit greater varieties in their geological forma- 
tions, yet there are few in which the roch-conditions ara» so 
pecu^rly adapted to the production of that high fertility which 
distinguishes Devonshire, or the varied and valuable metalliferous 
deposits of Cornwall. Mr. Hunt gives a brief sketch of the va- 
rious deposits which characterize the two counties, and proceeds 
to show the intimate connection which exists between the rocks 
beneath and the fertility of the soil above. He thinks that the 
agriculturist might study with advantage the geologically-coloured 
map of a district, and learn from it which are the more and whicli 
the less productive tracts ,* but he points out that elevation above 
the sea, exposure to prevailing winds, drainage-lines, &c., must also 
bo taken into account. 

The author contrasts the soils lying on the Lias, the New Rod 
Sandstone, the slaty series (Devonian and Carboniferous), and esjjc- 
cially to those derived from the decomposition of eruptive rocks 
and granites, as yielding good crops of ordinary farm-produce, and 
favourable to the growth of grass and potatoes. Ho mentions the 
beneficial results witnes^ by spreading "China-stone,” a semi- 
decomposed talcoso granite, in small pieces over a field of wheat, 
and suggests that wo may yet add many new fertilizers to the list 
of artificial manures ofiered to the farmer. He affirms that the 
relations of geology to agriculture are not yet in a satisfactory con- 
dition ; but that, in addition to the maps now issued, showing the 
boundaries of the rock-formations, we need maps of the suriiico, 
showing the variation and distribution of soils. Ho also adds ^the 
welcome intelligence that Government has organized mcasiires'fbr 
accomplishing this end. 

Turning from agriculture, Mr. Hunt proceeds to describe the 
mineral resources of the district. Commencing with fuel, ho states 
that 1368 tons of the Bovey Tracey lignite arc annually used at 
the Bovey Potteries, besides the district consumption. Ineso beds 
belong to the Miocene age, and are oi Jy a little older (geologically) 
than our peat-mosses and peat-bogs, which can also be cut and 
utilized as fuel. None of the four million tons of coal, drawn 


* VoL xvi. 
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annually from our Goal>measures proper, are obtained from this 
area. 

From coal we pass to tin, copper, lead, iron, zinc-ore, nickel, 
wolfram, manganese, arsenic, and then to building-stones, 
ornamental marbles, roofing-slates, fiagstonas, lime, whetstones, 
clays for pottery, &c., yielding a total value of 1,876,739/. for the 
two western counties. 

The D^the of the Sea . — In a lecture lately delivered before 
the Iloyal Dublin Society, by Prof. Wyvillo Thomson, the lecturer 
gives us the results of dredging operations carried on by Dr. Car- 
penter and himself last year in deep water between the Faroe 
Islwds and the Hebrides. 

Two areas were explored — a "cold area,” where the bottom 
was of stones and coarse sand, and on which the thermometer 
registered a minimum temperature of 32° F., and where the iauna 
consisted of a meagre sprinkling of boreal and arctic forms — and 
a "warm area,” the “ G^-stream area ” (530 iathoms deep), with 
a minimum temperature of 47°’5 F., whore the fioor was covered 
with fine grey dimy mud, technicaUy called “ooze,” but which 
Pro£ WyviUe Thomson considers should bo called “ chalk-mud.” 
This area, which formerly yielded only the shells of a lihizopod 
{Gl(Mgerina), now proved to be also rich in siliceous sponges, 
about forty of which were obtained on one occasion, a little south 
of the Faroes. Most of these sponges had long and venerable 
beards of flint-spicules, as fine as the i^est floss- silk, spreading out 
into the chalk-mud in all directions. These beards brought up, 
entangled in them, small clams, starfishes, and minute crustaceans ; 
and among the mud were scattered the shells of the beautiful and 
well-known Pteropods of the Gulf-streaill! 

There can be no doubt, adds Prof. WyviUe Thomson, that Chalk 
is now being formed in the depths of the Atlantic ; and not only 
Chalk, but The Chalk — the Chalk of the Cretaceous Period. That, 
in fact, the physical and biological conditions of the greater part of 
the ocean Imve remained unaffected by the later geological changes 
embraced within the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods, which 
represent only minor oscillations, the deposits formed during those 
periods being all laid down in comparatively shaUow water, as 
shown by the nature and richness of their faunm. 

It is gratifying to find that whilst the results arrived at from 
the more perfect appliances for modem deep-sea dredging have so 
materially modified the late Professor Edward Forbes’s conclusions 
as to the depths in the ocean at which life could be sustained — ^yet 
they have i^o tended to confirm the doctrine which he long ago 
enunciated, that the persistence of the some fauna over an extended 
geological area did not prove it to be synchronous, but rather the 
reverse. 
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^ the I&tter part of 1867, Mr. W. HeUier Baily ^aleaontolo- 
gist to H. M. Geological Snrvey of Ixeland) pnblisbea Part I. of 
* Figaros and Descriptions of Cbaraoteristic !Britidi Fossils ’ (Van 
Vooist). We are gM to notice the publication of Part II. with 
Plates 11-20 (Lower and Upper Silurian). This publication is 
not intended in any way to interfere with * Morris’s Oatalogue of 
British Fossils’ (the third edition of which is very much needed by 
all palaeontologists).^ Mr. Baily’s aim has rather been to assist 
geological students, wd others who, from their limited knowledge 
of palaeontology, require to have figures of the various fossils placed 
before them, as well as their names and references, in order to enable 
them to identify their specimens. Those who have the good fortune 
to possess a scientific reference library, or who can use that of some 
public institution, can hardly undorstmd the assistance which such 
a work as this affords to others who, &om their isolated position, 
are denied these advantages. 

We hope Mr. Baily may soon be able to complete the publi- 
cation of his ‘Figures and D^riptions of British Fossils,^ that 
we may enjoy the use of it, aa a whole, before many years havo 
passed aw^. 

The ‘ Geological Magazine’ contains various articles of interest. 
The following chiefly deserve notice : — 

1. A full report (with illustrations) of Mr. W. * Oarruthors’s 
lecture, at the !^yal Institution, on The Oryptogamic Forests 
of the Coal Period.” Mr. Carruthers points out that the Flora of 
the Coal Period all belonged to the Vascular Cryptogams, and 
represent— (a) the Ferns; {h) the Horse-tails, Equisetaeese ; (e) the 
Club-mosses (Lycopoduicee). After describing the modem repre- 
sentatives of these throe^ypes, the author proceeds to point out 
that in the Coal Period, (a) Ferns were most abundant, mostly, 
however, humble herbaceous forms, very few attaining the size of 
modem tree-ferns; their leaf-forms being nearly all comparable 
with living species, (b) The Eg^etaeeae were well represented in 
the Coal Period, but instead of being dwarf marsh-pknts, they 
attained often a very large size. He described the stems, the 
various forms of foliage and fructification belonging to this group, 
and poin^ out their affinity to the modem Horse-tail (Equi^- 
tvm). (c) He next considered the fruit and stem of LepidodeMron, 
contrastmg those giant trees with the modem dub-mosses, and 
showed that in that point most relied on by i^tanists — ^the spores 
— there was a close agreement. Ho spoke of SigiUaria, another 
arborescent form, also a member of the same farnily as Lepido- 
dendron. These are the plants to which we are indebted for our 
stores of mineral fuel. They grew in extensive level plains, their 
fleshy roots penetrating the soft mud which formed the surfiice-soil, 
or the q)ongy layer of vegetable matter which covered it. The 
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moist fttmospb^ (not at all likely; to hare been oliai^ed mill moie 
carbonio ao>d gas than that of o^ own day) would encpnrage the 
growth of cellular parasites and epiph^tes^ probably repr^ 
seating races much higher in organization than ^ ciyptoraonio 
trees on which they flourished, l^e examiniUaon of ^ ^Flora 
of the Goal Period reveals to us an assemblage of plants agreeing 
in all essentials with some of the humble members of our present 
Flora, but attaining at so early a period in the history of the 
world, a development, not onl;^ in size, but in organization, greatly 
in advance of their modem allies. 

2. The fourth part of Mr. Davidson’s Notes on Continental 
Geology and Palaeontology, including a Sketch of the Geology of 
hTice. 

3. ** Notes and Figures of the Teeth of CtenoduB &om the Goal- 
measures,” by Mr. T. P. Barkas. 

4. “ On the Genus Mchmodus, from the Lias of Lyme Begis,” 
by Professor Morris, F.G.S. (with a plate). In this paper Pro- 
fessor Morris considers the genera Dapediiia, Mchnwdus, &c., and 
discusses the characters upon which they are founded. These 
Liassic fishes, with their t^selated surface of highly enamelled 
black rhomboidal scales, form most striking objects among the 
fossils of this, singularly rich deposit, and, from the perfect state 
in which they are frequently found, are sure to attract special 
attention. 

5. Dr. Linnarsson’s paper ‘‘ On Fossils from the Eophyton 
Sandstone of Sweden” is reproduced, together with the original 
plates representing these singular belies, believed by Dr. Torell 
and some naturalists of eminence to be Mant-remains, but of the 
certainty of such determination much doimt still exists ; they have 
by others been considered worm-tracks and Trilobite-markings, &c. 
\^^tever their origin, they seem to be due to organic bodies, which 
is, after all, the main point of interest. 

6. Professor Owen contributes a note on (he occurrence of the 
Elk with the Beindeer, &c., at Walthamstow, in Essex. 

7. Sir Philip Egerton supplies a list of (he Typical Fishes in 
his collection at Oulton Park, which he states are open to inspec- 
tion by all who take an interest in palaeontology. 

8. Mr. H. G. Sorbv contributes a note On the Excavation of 
Valleys in Derbyshire.” 

9. Mr. H. B. Medlicott " On Faults in Strata and 

10. Mr. G. H. Kinahan “ On the Growth of Soil, Formation of 
Bavine^” <&o., &c. 
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Pboobbdinos ov thb Geolooioaii SooiBXX ox* London. 

As there are tw^ity-nine papers pablished in the August num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of this Sociely, it is impossible to do 
more t-bn-ti to briefly notice one or two of the most important ones : 

1. Professor Henri Goquahd compares the Cretaceous strata of 
TCnglftTiil and the North of France with those of the West and 
South of Frapce and the North of Africa. In this paper the author 
points out that although a comparison may be made between the 
Cretaceous beds of Paris and in the North of France with those 
of England, without any great discrepancies bei: :g discovered, 
immediately one examines the Cretaceous beds of Provence, one 
finds — 1st, thick beds with Badioiites ; 2nd, 300 mi tres of ^nd- 
stonos (Gr^ d’Uchaux) ; 3rd, 150 metres of Limcstc lo with Hip- 
puirites, which are wanting both in the Parisian and the English 
Chalk series. Ho pleads, and wc tliink with justice, that, as eat?h 
district possesses ite peculiar and local formation, it is there that 
one should seek for the type, and that if these beds had occurred in 
England we should certainly liavo made an horizon for them, and 
given them a place and a name ; why then should they not take a 
place in the series, and be recognized by foreign geologists ? 

2. Mr. W. Carruthers, “ On the Structure and^ Affinities of 
Stgillaria and allied Genera,” indicated the characters of the 
medullary rays of dicotyledonous stems, and stated, that they have 
a vascuhir horizontal system connected with the axial organs, in 
which respect they agree with acrogens. The woody columns of 
Stigriiaria and Sigillaria aro destitute of medullary rays, tho 
structures previously described as such being the vascular bundles 
numing to tho rootlets and leaves. Hence the author concluded 
that Sigillaria is a true cryptogam. 

3. Professor T. H. Huxley describes a new Labyrinthodont 
Amphibian reptile from the Black-bed coal of Bradford, Yorksliiro, 
which the author considers was nearly allied to tho genus Pholido- 
gastery and for which he proposed the name of Phdiderpdon. It 
exhibits portions of both jaws, with close-set, nearly equal tepth, 
nearly circular in section, and slightly recurved at tho apex. Tho 
ventral armour consists of oval plates, traversed obliquely by a 
convex ridge dividing them into two unequal parts; tlieso plates 
overlapp^ each other so as to expose only tho surfeces of their 
oblique ridges. 

4 . “ On the Upper Jaw of Megaloeaurus” by tho same author. 
The information concerning the skull of this reptile was very 
defective, only a portion of the lower jaw being known heretofore. 
The beautiful up^ jaw, with the teeth, now figured and described, 
from the Stonesneld Slate, adds greatly to our knowledge of tbia 
very interesting and gigantic Dinosaurian. 
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It shows tho left side of the j’aw, measuring 18 inches in 
length and 4^ inches in depth anteriorly. One t^th, exposed in 
its whole length by the breaking*away of the bone, measures 6*4 
inches, of which the crown forms omy 2*6 inches. An ftninhal 
with almost identical teeth, the T&rcdoBoiurus 8uemeu8t of Yon 
Meyer, occurs in the Lower Kenper of Stuttgardt, thus giving to 
this type of Binosaurian a range ^m the Trias to the Wealden. 

Among the Oeolog^cal p^ers, the most important is that W the 
Bev. J. M. Joass ** On the Sutherland Gold-fields,” and by Mr. J. 
J. Murphy “ On the Nature and Cause of Glacial Climate.” 

Wo regret that want of space predudes our noticing tho nume- 
rous other papers contamed in this number. 


8. METEOEOLOGY. 

Mdeorology in France . — Our last Chronicle was barely in type, 
when tho statements contained in it relating to tho organization of 
meteorological operations in Franco were shown to be incorrect. 
Wo learn now tliat the Government has communicated to the So- 
ci6t<S M^t^rologifpie its intention of instituting a complete system of 
meteorological observations, in a connection more or less intimate 
with the Society. A commission has been appointed, with Prof. 
Charles Sainto-Clairo Deville as its President, to superintend the 
work. A central observatory has been established at Montsouriai, 
near Paris, with which it is hoped that other institutions will soon 
be affiliated, and the issue of a daily bulletin of tho observations 
made at Montsouris lias been set on foot since the beginning of July. 
It may therefore be expected that ere long a complete system of 
meteorological observations will bo in operation, and wo cannot but 
express our satisfaction at the evidence which these &cts afibrd tW 
tho authorities in Paris fully recognize and identify themselves with 
the work so long and so well done by the Meteorological Society 
of France. As regards tho issue of the Bulletin International, no 
modification of the service at the Observatoire Imperial will be made 
in consequence of the change. 

The Av/r&ra . — ^Tho remarkable auroras noticed on April 16 and .on 
May 13, of which Mr. Barber was so kind as to furnish a notice for 
our last number, have attracted very considerable attention over the 
whole of Europe, and have formed the theme of several interesting 
communications to scientific societies. Among the most important 
of these have been tho notices submitted by MM. SUberman and 
0. Sointe-daire Deville to tho French Academy, and contained in the 
Gomptes Bendus. These gentlemen, the former especially, have 
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paid particular attention to auroral phenomena of late years, and 
t-hfl yvBWB entertained by them receive abundant confirmation from 
the &cts observed on uie dates in question. The connection be- 
tween iihft aurora and magnetic'storms is well known and recognized, 
but the relation between its appearance and the phenomena of our 
weat^ is not as yet nearly so universally admitted. The oppo- 
nents of the idea of the existence of any relation, naturally and very 
justly urge the frequency of auroras in high latitude^ without any 
concomitant disturbance of atmospherical equilibrium. We must, 
however, remember that magnetic intensity is in general much 
greater in high latitudes than in our own, so that in these countries 
it is only at times of disturbance of the magnetic conditions of tho 
atmosphere that we are to look for an exliibition of auroral appear- 
ances. The tact that auroras do occur nearly simulta cously with 
periods of stormy weather is too w<‘ll established to be doubtetl ; the 
point to be determined is whether tliero is or is not a connection 
between the two phenomena. Some connection is distinctly assumed 
as a tact by the authors of the papers wo are now discussing. They 
show that the aurora manifests itself on the appearance of a centre 
of barometrical depression (a “ bom’rasquo”), and that it belongs 
to the oai'lier period of the disturbance, when pressure is decreasing 
rapidly and temperature increasing, — in tact, to the period which is 
usually characterized by the manifestation of electrical phenomena 
such as thunderstorms. M. Silbciinan attributes the aurora to the 
gradual discharge towards the higher regions of the atmosphere, of 
the electricity contained in a thundercloud. Tliis discharge only 
takes place when streaks of cirri emanate from tho upper surfiico of 
the cloud, so that in fact it is induced by tho congelation of aque- 
ous vapour into tho minute ice prisms of which the cirrus is known 
to be composed. The chief points in support of his theory, brought 
forward by M. Silberman, are the feet that cirri are almost invar 
riably noticed as being present in the space above tho dark segment 
during the exhibition of an auroral discharge ; it is often remarked 
that tho phenomenon entirely disappeared when tho sky became 
completely overcast with a stratum of cloud ; that during ail auroral 
period, in the daytime, when their luminosity cannot be observed, it 
is frequerftly noticed that cirri occupy the position of the rays of 
the aurora;* and that frequently during an aurora a fell of small 

* Very recently a remarkable confirmation of M. Silberman’s statements has 
been witnessed by the writer of this Gliroiiiclc. On August 25 ho was travelling 
from Thurso to Wick, and at 5 p.m., while the sun was shining })riglitly, ho observefl 
a dark bank of clouds along the northern horizon, exactly resembling t!ic dark 
segment of an aurora. From this cloud long rays of cirrus directed towards tho 
zenith emanated. Although at this period of tlio evening no auroral light Avas 
visible, it was remarked by some xiersons who observed the phenomenon that this 
was the coinmeneement of an aurora. During tho night the sky, which had been 
very clear for some dsiys previously, became entirely overcast ; but before this 
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crystals of ice, as distinguished &om haO, has been observed. M. 
Silberman has himself noticed that at night thunderclouds, when 
there is no moon, give off occ^oual fiunt coruscations from their 
upper sur&ces, and that when this letter appearance becon^ of 
greater permanency, the ordinary electric discharge, producing a 
thunderstorm, is entirely suppressed. 

This idea of a relation between the aurora and the cirrui^lond 
goes to establish a relation between the aurora proper and the 
appearance of luminous clouds, which are occasioni^y noticed. It 
is also interesting in this connection to refer to the remarkable ob- 
servations made many years ago by Sir E. Sabine, at Lodb Scavaig, 
in Skye, where he remained for a short time at anchor in a yacht. 
One of the mountains close to the loch was constantly covered with 
a cap of cloud, and at night discharges of a true auroral character 
wore seen to emanate from this cloud. It was distinctly proved 
that these did not belong to an aurora at a distance, of which the 
lower portion was obscured by the mountain. Another fact, in 
some way corroborative of M. Silborman’s views, is that some of 
our most experienced arctic observers state that the aurora is never 
uotice<l unless there be open water in the vicinity of the observer, 
and consequently a considerable degree of humidity in the air. 

The auroras to which the papers in question especially refer are 
very remarkable, owing to their very grwit extension ; that of 
April 15 being noticed from the Azores to Central Germany, and 
that of May 13 from the British Isles to Russia, where it was well 
observed. In a communication to the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg, Prof. Wild gives an extract of a letter from Von 
Struve, of the observatory at Pulkowa, who remarked that the 
plienomenon, though remaikably brilliant, was chiefly noticed in 
tlie east, and tluit the dark segment w»xs entirely -absent. This 
latter particular was especially adverted to by M. Silberman in 
Paris, who remarked that its place was taken by a number of small 
clouds in various parts of tho sky, forming separate auroral foci. 

The April number of tho ‘ Piwjeedings of tho British Meteoro- 
logical Society’ is mainly composed of two papers on the influence 
01 the moon on rain&ll, which lead W diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. Mr. Bines states, as a result of the discussion of forty 
years’ observations, that no influence is traceable; while Mr. Glaisher 
has submitted fifty-four years’ observations to calculation, and has 
arrived at tho conclusion that the amount of rain which foils 
increases to a maximum about the tenth day of the moon’s age, 

occurred, the light of a faint aurom was perceived. Next day was very cloudy, auil 
in places in {Scotland min fell. On the 27tli the sky cleared again, another aui-om 
appeared at nightfall : and on tho 28th a very sudden change of weather occurred, 
tho temperature falling very mpidly, while a strong N.W. wind set in, attaining 
in some places the force of a gale. 
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while the average amotmt of rain "per fidl" has its maxitanTn at 
tile eod of the hinatioD. The differenoes are, however, not great, 
and it aaftma Bcarodj necessary to ]iave priated tweniy-three pages 
of tables on such a sabject. 

Underground Temperaturea . — ^The April number of the ‘Jour- 
nal of ^e Srottish Meteorological Society* contains a paper by Mr. 
Bucl^, being the first notice of the observations of underground 
teu^rature carried on at certain stations in Scotland. The Marquis 
of IVe^dalo, President of the Society, had most liberally pla^ 50f. 
at the disposal of the Council, to be expended in investigating the 
question. The thermometers were placed at depths of 3, 12, and 
22 Inches, tmder grass, at all the stations but one, where they wore 
placed under the bare soil, so as to reproduce the conditions of a 
freshly-sown field. As might be expected, the last-named station 
exhibited a much higher temperature at the depth of 3 inches than 
those where the soil was covered by v^etation. The results are 
of some interest. In drained ground the surface tempeiuture of 
the soil rose above the temperature of the air to the extent of 2° '4 
on the mean, while in badly-drained ground it tell slightly below 
the air temperature. Light soils also exhibited an excess of tem- 
perature as compared with that of the air, wlule heavy soils wore 
characterized by a detect. These results are naturally to be 
expected, as a dry light soil is a much worse conductor of heat than 
wet heavy ground. 

There is one observation which merits special notice ; on a cold 
day, with a north-east wind, cloudy but dry, it was found that the 
thermometer at the depth of 3 inches rose above that in the air 
3°’ 7 at Saudwick INtanse, where it was imder grass, and 5° at 
Thirlestane Castle, where the soil was uncovered, while the tem- 
peratures at 12 and 22 inches respectively scarcely varied during 
the day. This shows us that during the cold east winds of spring 
seed in the ground naay be enjoying a temperature much higher 
than our sensations of air temperature would lead us to expect, and 
it also accotmts for the greater severity of the east winds on the 
east coast than on the west, which they can only reach after having 
travelled over a large extent t>f heated soil. Mr. Buchan is disposed 
to attribute the elevation of temperature to the radiation of heat 
from the efonds. 

Meieoredogy of Iceland , — The same number contains a notice 
of the meteorology of Iceland, based on the observations of Mr. O. 
Thorlacius, carried on for twenty-three years. The results are in- 
teresting, when we compare them with the corresponding figures 
for Scotch stations noticed in our last number; however, they exhibit 
some points of difierence, the mean pressure showing only 2 Tnayima 
and 2 minima instead of 3. The chief feature of the barometrical 
tables is a groat depression noticed in the month , of January, and 
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amounting to 0 *3 inch hdow the mean of the year, and to 0 *5 bdow 
the extreme monthly mean of that May. At Glasgow the differ- 
ence between ihe means of jTanu^ and May amounts to only 0 * 17 
inch. Pressure in Iceland is most unsteady in Pehmary, and most 
stea^ in July. 

We may nere notice the discussion of the scientific results of 
the German North Polar Expedition of last year, which has been 
published by the Meteorological Office of £bmburg (the Nord- 
^utsche See-warte). It appears from the meteorological obserm- 
tions that the large and unexpected accumulations of ice met vdth 
by the ‘ Germania,’ which had the effect of preTenting her reaching 
the coast of Greenland, were in great measure connected with the 
abnormally low mean temperature prevailing in high latitudes 
during last summer. The mean dally temperature observed on 
b^o d the ship was 3‘^'6F. lower than tliat which was duo to her 
geographical position. • These facts afford a strong corroboration of 
the views long maintained by Prof. Dove, viz. that there is a con- 
stant compensation between the non-periodic variations in meteoro- 
logical means. A warm season in any region is an indication that 
in an adjacent district the weather is imnaturally cold. Our readers 
wiU not forgot the great warmth of last summer (1868), and yet 
daring the whole of the period the temperature north of the parallel 
of 70’’ was unusually low. As regards the winds observed, the 
general direction of their change was fiom N.E. tlu'ough N. to 
N.W., being thus in contravention of the law of gyration. Storms 
were more fiequent f];om the N. and N.E. than from any other 
quarter. The extraordinary prevalence of calms and of fog and 
mist is also very noticeable. 

Deep-Sea Temperatures. — Th§ paper, which is a report of a lec- 
ture delivered by Herr von Freeden, at Hamburg, contains a long 
discussion on the currents, &c., noticed during the voyage, and also 
some notes os to deep-sea temperatures and their inchcations as to 
submarine currents. As to the observations themselves, none go to 
a depth greater than 170 fathoms, where a temperature of 33° was 
recorded. The position assumed by the lecturer in interpreting the 
observations is rather at variance with the ideas generally entertained. 
Herr von Freeden states that by recent observations in the open sea 
it has been established beyond a doubt that salt water f)ossesses a 
maximum density at 39'^'5F. In No. 22 of this Chronic^ we 
entered on this question at some length, but new light has since 
been thrown on it. 

On the one hand. Prof. Miihry of Gottingen has published a 
notice in the Journal of the Austrian Meteorological Society, in 
which he states that having tried the experiment, he finds that salt 
and fresh water have the some point of maximum density, and that^ 
accordingly, all deep soundings ought to show this temperature. 
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On the other hand, inveetigatioiis carried ob here m London 
led to the idea that the deep-eea temperatoies hitherto 
reoerded, many of which were &r Jxlovr 39'^, hare been as a gene- 
ral role much too high. No acconnt had b^n taken of the alter- 
ation in shape of the thermometer-hulb produced by the com- 
pression to which it was sabji^ted in deep soundings. 

On this subject Prof. W. A. Miller submitted to the Boyd 
Society, in June, a notice of a thermometer calculated to register 
correct temperatures, independently of pressure. The principle 
on which this new thermometer is constructed is one which had 
been tried by Admiral FitzRoy some years ago, and it is this. 
The entire thermometer is enclosed in an outer glass coating, the 
interral between the two surfaces being nearly completely Med 
with a liquid. Compression of such an instrument only causes the 
liquid to dll a larger proportion of the intermediate space, and the 
bulb of the internal theimomcter is entirely unaffected. 

In Admiral FitzRoy’s thermometers this liquid was mercury ; 
in Prof. Miller’s it is spirit. Wc learn from the paper submitted 
to the Society that the new instruments have been sulgectod to 
very severe hydraulic pressure in a special apparatus, constructed 
by Mr. Casella, their maker, and have performed very well. 

The ‘Porcupine’ has been fmmished with these instruments, 
and we may hope that the savans who take part in the present 
dredging expedition in the Atlantic will bring homo some tho- 
roughly trusWorthy information as to the physical condition of the 
sea beneath the surface. 

lieport of the Meteorological Office . — ^The Report of the Meteoro- 
logical Committee for the year 18C8 has just appear<^ The value 
of the information contained in its seventy-two pages' must not be 
judged of by its price, which is only M. It consists of two parts, 
with copious appendices. From the summary of Part I. we learn 
that the dcpai'tment of marine meteorology has made steady pro- 
gress during the year in the discussion of observations relating to 
the equatorial portion of the Atlantic Ocean, and in the collection 
of new observations. We have’ already noticed the charts of sea- 
sur&ce temperature which have appeared, and we learn that in 
addition to these charts materials have been supplied to the Admi- 
ralty for the compilation of pilot charts. 

The system of telegrapluc weather intelligence, established by 
the Committee, is in active operation, and storm warnings are sent 
to 101 stations on our own shores and to the adjacent coasts of 
the Continent. The work of the office in this department is carried 
on in cordial co-operation with that conducted in foreign countries. 

As regards t^ land meteorology of the Briti^ Islands the 
seven observatories are in active worl^ and the most earnest atten- 
tion of the Committee has been directed to the utilization of the 
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records furnished tbdr self-recording instruments in the study 
of weather, and their publication in a graphical form, whidb shall 
be acc^table to the scientific public. It is satisfiictory to learn 
that some progress is being rnade in placing weather dudy on a 
secure scientifio basis. 

Part II. of the Beport is an account of the means adopted by 
the Meteorological Committee, in conjunction with the Eew Com- 
mittee, to ensure accuracy in the nummcal results obtained from 
the records of the observatories. According to the plan adopted, 
each observatory supplies to Eew the photograms furnished by the 
instruments, together with hourly numerical values of the readings 
obtained by measurement. These are examined at Kew; and 
when certified as correct, ore sent to the central office in London 
for ^MCussion, &o. 

The experience of the first few months showed that a more 
searching examination at Kew than had at first been contem- 
plated was necessary, in order to prevent errors creeping into so 
large a mass of figures. The mode in which this examination is 
carried out is given at full length. 

On the fiy-leaf of the Keport we see notices of other publica- 
tions; an account of which, together with other meteorological 
literature, must be reserved for our next number. 


9. MINEEALOGY. 

NothiNo tends more to impede the progress of a science than the 
hasty enuuciation of laws based %pon too narrow an induction. 
As our means of observation become extended, it is easy to detect 
the fiillacy of many of our premature generah’zations ; but it is 
extremely difficult to eradicate the influence which they may have 
exerted on the formation of our scientific ideas. Our attention has 
recently been directed by Dr. Laspeyres to the crudeness of many 
of those general propositions which, for several years past, have 
been accepted, with more or less reservation, as natural laws regu- 
lating the association of those minerals which enter into the com- 
position of rocks. His remarks will be found in an excoHent paper 
" On the Association of Magnetic and Titaniferous Iron-ores in 
Eruptive Hocks, and on the so-called Laws of Petrography.”* It 
is commonly laid down, as a general proposition, that the two 
minerals here coupled together never occur associated as com- 
ponents of a rock — ^that, indeed, the presence of the one inva- 

* ‘Uebor das ZusanimenTorkommen von Magneteisen und Titaneiseu in 
Emptivgesteinen, und itber die segonannten petrographischen Gesetze.* lioon- 
liaid uud Eroun’s ‘ Jalirbuch fiir Miueralogio,' n,8.w., 18C9, p. 513. 
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liably betoJEans tbe itlisenoe of tlie other. Oor author has, howeyer, 
proved the co>«xi 3 tenoe of these species in the disintegrate product 
of certain volcanic rocks of the ^Palatinate, and also in an nnde~ 
composed rock, formerly termed gabbro, but which he^ now pro- 
poses to distinguish under the name of PcdaiinUe. He is then led 
to a discussion of the ordinary laws of association among rock- 
forming minerals ; and although he does not say very much that 
is original on t.hia subject, it is nevertheless useful to review such 
a collection of fiicts as those which he has here brought together 
for the purpose of disproving most of the commonly-accepted con- 
clusions. Thus he exposes tho fallacy of the fiimous “ law of tho 
felspars” — a law which, as most geologists know, teaches that tho 
alkali-bearing felspars — orthoclasc, oligochise, and albite — are 
never associated with the lime-felspars — labradorite and anorthito. 
One argument a^inst this law might be found in the recent views 
of Tschermak on tho constitution of the felspar-group, by which 
the so-called sijeeics, oligoclaso and labradorite, are regarded as 
nothing more than isomorphous mixtures of the two extreme 
types — anorthito and albite. JVIoreover, as a matter of fact, Las- 
peyres has himself pointed out the existence of a lime-and-sofla 
felspar, closely related to tho labradorite typo, in certain basaltic 
lavas of the Lake of Laach, where orthoclase had previously been 
found. In like manner, sauidine — a variety of orthoclase — occurs 
with anorthito in tho andesite of Nagy-Banya. 

This example must suffice to show the kind of evidence with 
which our autlior sweeps away many a long-cherished notion ; but 
it may please those who cling tenaciously to the old articles of 
faith to know that, in spite of the progress of science, a few of the 
petrographical laws still hold tffeir ground ; such, for instance, as 
the absence of white potash-mica from the younger eruptive rocks. 

So much interest naturally attaches to anything bearing on tho 
history of those strange visitants &om extra-terrestrial regions, 
which occasionally reach our earth in the form of meteorites, that 
no apology is needed for calling attention to an excellent resume 
of om knowledge on this subject, lately published by M. Stanislas- 
Meimier.* Most of our readers know that meteorites are divi- 
sible into two great groups — meteoric stones and meteoric iroins. 
The members of tho former class are composed of a stony base, 
consisting of a complex mixture of various magnesian silicates, only 
partially attacked by acids; those silicates which have the com- 
position of olivine being decomposed, whilst others, resembling 
hornblende and augite, are left intact. Throughout this base of 
siliceous ndnerals, numerous grains are usually disseminated in 
greater or less number, some of which are metallic, and consist, 

♦ Bcchcrclies siir la composition ct la Structure dcs Mct<^ritcs : ‘ Annalcs 

do Chimie ot de Pliysic^ue/ eerie iv., tomo xvii. p. 5. 
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for the most of nickelifeious iron, chromit^ and troilite. The 
author gives his analyses of .three metwrites, one of .which fell St 
Murcia, in S^ain, ou 24th Dec. 1858, and was exhibited in the 
Paris Exhibition; the second £»! at Ta^^e^ in the district of 
S6ti^ Algiers, on the 9th June, 1867, and is remarkable for the 
absence of that crust, or vami^ which usually invests such stones; 
whiki the third is a meteorite that fell on the 7th Sept. 1868, at 
Sauguis-Samt-Etieune, in the departement of the Basses-Pyrenees. 
To economize space, we place the analyses side by sidei, and give 
only the mineralogical — ^not the chemical— composition. 



Murcia. 

Seti£ 

BaaseB-Pyr5nto. 

Silicates attacked by acids \ 
(olivine) / 

.. 88-69 

.. 54-64 

. 66-91 

Ditto not attacked (augito) 

.. 24G4 

.. 28-80 

. 23-57 

NiVkeliferous iron 

.. 14-99 

8-32 

8 05 

wiiroinito 

.. 0-92 

.. 0-20 

. traces. 

Troilito 

.. 20-62 

.. 8-04 

304 


99-76 

,. 100-00 

.. 101-67 


In the class of metallic meteorites the general mass is not homo- 
geneous, but consists of a number of alloys of iron and nickel, each 
having a dohuito composition. Of these the most important aro 
tflonite, kamacite, plessite, and octibbehite. With these alloys are 
associated certain carbides of iron, chiedy chalypito and campbellite, 
a sulphide of iron called troilite, a phosphide of iron and nickel 
termed schreibersite, graphite or free carbon, and chrome iron-ore. 
Certain stony grains are also occasionally present, and frequently 
the suifaccis are coated with a crust of oxidized matter. Add to 
this the occluded gases sometimes met with — such as the hydrogen 
found by Graham, and the nitrogen by Boussingault — and we have 
what in the present state of our knowledge is a complete catalogue 
of the constituents of meteoric irons. 

At about 6 o’clock in the evening of the 6th May, 1869, a 
meteoric stone fell at Krahenberg, in the Bavarian Palatinate.* 
It presented the form of adattened spheroid, and weighed 31^ lbs.; 
its surfiico was covered mth a black rind, and exhibited numerous 
furrows. An account of this aerolite was read at the recent meeting 
of the British Association. 

According to Dr. Sohneke, wo can only hope to ^tain an 
insight into the nature of those recondite forces that produce 
metalline form, by determining with quantitative accuracy the 
relative degrees of resistance which a crystal opposes in diderent 
directions to the action of external mechanical Ibrccs. With this 
view the learned Doctor has instituted a yeiy elaborate series of 
experiments on the maimer in which the cohesion of rock-salt varies 

* Poggondorff’B ‘Annolen,* 5th May, 18C9. 
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in several crystallographic directions.* * * § Small rectangular prisms 
were cut from tlio salt of Stassfurt, having their axes nornial to tho 
faces of various cr)’’stallmo forma. The tenacity of tho prism was 
then determined hy attjxcliing a scale-pan, and lojuliiig it until frac- 
ture occuzTcd. It was thus found that the prism always broke 
along a plane paiullel to the face of a cube, but that tho breaking 
strain varied considerably, according to tho direction in which tho 
prism had been cut. 

In working tho Jacobsgluck lode at Andreasberg in tho Ilartz, 
a peculiar and extremely rich argentiferous sand has lately been 
found.t The lode contains many drusy cavities irregular in shape 
and variable in form, the krger ones Ix'ing usually empty, ■whilst 
tho smaller ones are filled with sand. By examination under tho 
microscope and before tho blow-pipe, tliis sand is found to contain 
native silver in minute octohedral crystals, and in scalenohcdral 
forms probably pseudomoi’phous after calcito. It is notable that 
silver does not occur crystallized elsewhere in the Andreasberg 
district ; while, on tho other hand, red silver oro, which is a common 
mineral in the veins, is absent from the sand. The pulverulent 
material contains, however, chloride of silver in very small cubes ; 
{md this, strangely enough, never occurs crystallized in the mines, 
and is, indeed, a rare mineral in the district. Galcite, quartz, and 
a yellow amorphous mineral not yet determined, complete the list 
of constituents of this true “ silver sand.” 

Among the many rich gold-bearing veins of the Maldon Mining 
district in Victoria, few have excited more ihtorest than the “ Nug- 
getty Ecef.” Mr. Salter, the manager of the Alliance Company’s 
mines, has detected in this lode a peculiar metallic mineral, which 
in tho hands of Mr. Ulrich turns out to be a new Hi)ccies.:f Mal~ 
doniie — as wo are to call it — occurs as a silver-white, slightly 
pinkish mineral, with a bright metallic lustre rapidly tarnishing. 
It is softer than piire gold, very sectilc, and exhibits apparently a 
cubic cleavage. Its chemical examination showed it to bo an alloy 
of bismuth with ^old. 

From the copper mines of Namaqualand Mr. Gregory has 
obtained a mineral, which Prof(*ssor Church has described unclcr 
the name of Namagiudife.^ It occurs in thin layers made up of 
short silky fibres, exhibiting a pale-blue colour, and consisting, 
apparently, of a “ cupric aluminic hydrate,” thus formulated : — 
AI 2 0«. 3 Cu Ha O. 4 aq. 

JaJcdbsite is Damour’s name for a new species related to the 
spinel group, found in tho mines of Jakobsberg, in Wermland, 

* Poggendorff’s ‘Annalen.’ 1809. No. C, p. 177. 

t Leouhard u. Bronn’H ‘ Jahrbucli.’ p. 445. 

t ‘ Notes on tlie Nn;<f?etty lieef,’ Mnldoii, Victoria. By G. 11. F. Ulricli, F.G.S. 

§ ‘ Clicmical News,’ July 30, 1809, p. 53. 
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Sweden.* * * § It is a black, lustrous, magnetic mineral, crystallizing 
in octohedra, having a specific gravity of 4*7, and a composition 
expressed by the formula : — ” 

(MnO, MgO) (Pe* O,. Mil, O,). 

From Nischne TagiLsk, in the Urals, a sky-blue compact mineral 
has been examined by M. Hermann, and described as a new species 
under the name of Gganoc1ialciie.\ It is composed of phosphate 
and siheate of copper, thus represented : — 

4 ('ll O. POj + 9 (Cu O. Si Oj) + 19 HO, 

A new ore of the rare metal tellurium has lately been found in 
the Sierra de Tapalpa, in Mexico.^ Professor del Castillo trans- 
mitted a specimen to Bammelsberg, whose analysis leads to the 
formula : Aga S Bia Tej. Such a substance might, of course, be 
a mixture of minerals, but Bammelsberg himself l^eves it to a 
definite compound, and therefore a new species. 

The same active chemist has also been at work on the composi- 
tion of several native silicates, including chabazite, stilbite, desmine, 
mesotype, scolecite, and serpentine. 

Some crystals of smoky quartz of gigantic proportions have 
recently been found in a difficultly accessible part of the Canton 
Uri, in Switzerland, and the details of the discovery have been 
published by 'Dr. Fellenberg.§ 

In optical mineralogy it will be sufficient to call attention to 
Dr. Kossmann’s elaborate paper on the peculiar lustre and dichroism 
of hypersthene.|| 


10. MINING AND METALLUKGY. 

Mintno. 

The Mines Inspection Bill, which may be regarded as an example 
of* that uncertainty which ever attends all attempts at legislation 
when individual interests are forced into opposition to the ends 
in view, has, at the last hour, been postponed for andther year. 
Twelve Inspectors are left, as before, to look after the sate condition 
of upwards of 3000 collieries ; and the coal miners remain stiU at 
the mercy of that superintendence which, sometimes good but often 
imperfect, has prevailed during the past years which have witnessed 

* ‘Comptes Rendua,* July 19, 18G9, p. 168. 

t ‘ Journal fiir praktische Chemio/ 1869, p. 65. 

j ‘ Zeitsclir. d. deiitscli. geolo|]f. Gesell./ xxi., p. 81. 

§ ‘ Berner MittJieilungeii,’ 1869, p. 185. 

]| Leonhard’s ‘ Jahrhuch,’ 1869, p. 532. 
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ttnuTiftlT y iho Bacrifi<?Q of about a thonsand btiinan livos in the pro- 
dnc t i on of upwards of 100 millions of tons of coal. 

As the ^ act of this dramii for the year. Lord Eloho called 
the roecial attention of the House of Commons to a memorial 
aign^ on behidf of 30,000 miner^ “praying for a special inquiry 
into the recent accidents in coal-mines^ that have resulted in great 
loss of life.” To this Mr. Secretary Bruce’s reply is worthy of 
preservation : — “ It was natural that the workmen, whose lives were 
constantly threatened, should look to the Government for protection 
from dangers, and, within proper limits, the Government ought to 
grant them that protection ; but, at the same time, the workmen 
ought themselves to co-operate. Their occupation was attended by 
peculiar dangers, from which no Government could wholly exempt 
them. By the co-operation of the men those dangers might bo 
much lessened ; but, in the absence of such co-operation, he altogether 
despaired of seeing a reduction in the number of lives lost in con- 
sequence of accidents in mines. The Government ought to have in 
every locality a certain number of competent men to Usten to every 
warning and rumour of danger, but it was no of ihdr dMy to 
exanihie jpersonalhj into the date of every colliery 1*' It is part 
of their duty to inspect every infant school to ascertain if the 
teacher is competent, and to grant money for its support, but the 
lives of colliers, often placed at the mercy of ignorant men, are of 
no moment. So says the Home Secretary ! 

A conference of delegates from various associations of coal- 
miners was held in Manchester on Monday the 23rd August. At 
this meeting the delegates advocated, with their usual indiscretion, 
the eight hours system, and, as it appears to us, indulged, most 
unfortunately, in a series of misrepresentations regarding the 
Government Inspectors and the CoUiery owners. Desiring above all 
things that the rights of labour should be acknowledged, we cannot 
but feel that the endeavour now so constantly made by the delegates 
to sow the seeds of evil between the employer and the employed is 
only postponing for an indefinite period the end desired. The miners’ 
grievances are many ; but it must never be forgotten that the miners 
have duties as well as grievances, and that the removal of the ono 
depends greatly upon the faithful performance of the other. At 
the meeting to which we have referred, it was urged that all the 
blame regarding accidents rested with the masters, who were, when- 
ever an accident happened, to be convicted of manslaughter, if not of 
murder. Is ft possible that the speakers could have been ignorant 
of the positive wilfiilncss of the men themselves, who, in defiance 
of all tne rules, act as if they believed they had some especial 
immunity from danger? Let us hope that in time some tetter 
^stem of training will place the coal-miner beyond the injurious 
influences of men who so sadly misrepresent the Wth. 
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The discovery of a new coal-fidd in India has been exciting 
considerable attention. The follow!^ remarks from one of the 
Caloatfa jonmals vrill be read wi& interest : — . 

** There has been a gretdi* find ’ of coal in the (^tral Provinces, 
and I beg the attention of the Great Indian Peninsnla Bailway to 
the fiict. The district of Chanda lies due south of Nagrore^ 
between that and the river Wnrdah, which forms the nojrthem 
boundary of Hyderabad. For some years Captain Lucie Smith, 
the Deputy-Commissioner, has been boring for coal ; and Mr. Mark 
Fryar, the practical geologist sent out lately to report on our coal 
resources, has more than confirmed his estimate of the value of his 
discoveries. Mr. Morris, the officiating Chief Commissioner, has 
' written with great caution on the subject, until Messrs. Mather and 
Platt’s steam-borer, which has been sent for, arrives. But ordinary 
borings and the opinions of Mr. Medlicott — Geological Surveyor 
under Dr. Oldham, who is Director-General of the Indian Geological 
Survey — Mr. Bonner,O.E., and Mr. Fryar, reveal a vast and thick and 
uniform deposit of coal, which has led tho last to urge Government 
to begin mining operatiions at once, and to mako a branch railway 
to the main Great Indian Peninsula line. The sandstones of the 
Chanda basin are the same as the well-known coal-bearing sand- 
stones of Baneegunge, to which, indeed, Mr. Fryar compares the 
deposits in value and extent. He is confident that there are at 
least two square miles of coal 14 feet thick at a depth of 300 feet, 
and in easy working position, on the Chanda side of the Wurdah, 
while there is a certainty of more than the same area on the other 
side. This practical Government geologist declares that the coal 
can be laid down, by branch railway, at Nagpore at 1/. per ton, 
giving a profit of 10s., while a ton of English coal costs 1/. 16s. at 
Bombay, and double that at Nagpore. If wo so far discredit tho 
Chanda coal as to say a ton of it is e^ual to only half a ton of 
English coal, it will still have IGs, in its favour at Jfagpore. All 
India at present turns out 600,000 tons of coal a-year — not more 
than tho produce of one good colliery in England ; and the two 
square miles of Chanda coal would give the same supply for thirty 
years. Labour is abundant ; the mines would prove a boon to a 
poor population. This is not all. - The finest, if not the largest, 
cotton mart in India lies between Chanda and the main line of 
railway. Tliat is Hingunghat, the cotton of which is so good that 
its seed is being introduced wherever the Sea Island and Egyptian 
varieties do not suit the inland climate. The Chanda coal-field is 
to the south of Hingunghat, and to the north of the finest cotton 
districts of Hyderabad. Cross the Wnrdah to the south and yon 
come to Edulahad, the cotton of which is so good that an En gHab 
merchant has just laid out 10,000?. there, intending to send the 
produce down the river Gedavery, of which the Wurdah is the main 
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ttfllndiit, to CSooonada. A brancli ]iiid for fhe cottduci long 

ngo’ pngectod to Hingunghat. Now there is tiio obel. If ‘even 
ti»lf of Mr. Fzyar’s expectations fire realized, the least known part 
of Tn«^ia. Kirill f36 Opened np, and the ' feudatory provinces of the 
Nizam, who will be a minor for the next fourteen years, will be 
enrich^, while they are made to contribute their wealth of cotton 
and coal to the general good.” 

Mr. Mark Fryar has recently published a letter "On Goal- 
Mining in India,” addressed to the " proprietors and managers of 
coal-mines in India,” which cannot but produce a beneficial result 
in directing attention to improved methods of working the coal- 
mines. 

In connection with this subject of coal-mining, Mr. Henry 
Bessemer, who is well known for his process of manufacturing 
steel, has — in devising a process for the production of a most intense 
heat for metallurgical processes — ^been led to suggest a modified 
form of that arrangement for lighting mines.* By combustion 
under pressure, Mr. Bessemer obtains the most intense heat, and 
the most vivid light, " a Ught that nevm* fails, that never goes out, 
that never requires trimming, and, above all, a light that effectually 

S revents the mixture of air and gas which pervades all coal-mines 
rom entering the flame and becoming ignited. Now these are pre- 
cisely the conditions obtained by combustion imder pressure, which 
offers to the miner a source of the most brilliant light wholly inac- 
cessible to the inflammable mr of the mine. As a simple illustration 
of the fact, let us suppose a small iron box, a little larger than a 
policeman’s lantern, having a thick plate glass or a bull’s-eye ono no 
side of it ; in tho lower part is a common gas-burner, supplied by a 
pipe from a gasometer above ground ; the supply of air to support 
combustion is arranged in a similar manner, and suppUed imder 
pressure from p.bove ground ; a small aperture is made m the top of 
the lantern for the escape of the products of combustion. Now, if 
air and gas are supplied to this light under a pressure of, say 1 lb. 
per square inch, tne hght would be brilliant, and the escape from 
the orifice at this pressure (or even &r less) would prevent the possi- 
bility of any external gases entering and burning ignited. In this 
way every«^gallery in a mine may be lighted Ime a workshop, to 
the great comfort and cheerfulness of those whose whole lives are 
spent in the cheerless gloom of these dangerous workings.” 

The mode of advancing the light as the work progresses, and 
its direction by the use of reflectory and other necessary details of 
the system, are simple enough, and need not be here enl^ed into. 

In Cornish minmg a most decided improvement is evidmii^ (xm- 
sequent upon the increased and rmnunerative price of tin. The 


* See Sfetallorgical CSuonioIea. 
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Tahie of 80 ?e^ pt ibe mmee near Oamborne and Bedrath, at the 
pesent tiiue, mD be seen bj the fbUoivtiig etatement of tbe nKm^l^ 
labour cost : — • 


JOoiooulih «• •« •• * •• 

Pe&darves Uiiited 

West Seton 

Wheal Seton 

Tin Croft 

Cook's Kitchen .. .. 


£2600 paid in Aogiist for Wagea 
1800 
1400 
1100 
1050 
1000 


In round numbers, ld,000Z. a-month are now pud in wages bj 
twe]^-one mines in the Oambome district only. . 

The mineral wealth of Portugal appears to be developing itself 
in a somewhat remarkable manner. la 1853 there were but two 
mines in the kingdom, there are now 


23 Coal mines 
45 Iron „ 
98 Copper „ 
29 Tin ^ 


66 Lead and Silver mines 
85 Manganese ,, 

6 Qold ,, 

6 Antimony „ 


There are now altogether, in full operation, 220 mines. 

The Tnining industry of Queensland is rapidly acquiring 
increased importance. In 1867 the value of the gold export was 
189,2487. ; in 1868 it reached 593,6167. The value of the exports 
of copper and coppeivore have increased during the same period 
from 66,0387. in 1867, to 72,1367. in 1868. 

Copper in Belgium . — ^In the neighbourhood of Yielsalm, in the 
province of Liege, some drainage works were in progress, when at 
no great depth beneath the surfrce a piece of native copper weigh* 
ing about 2 kilos, was found. It was partly hollow, and exbifaited 
a crystalline structure. A further search was made, and some veins 
of nudachite were discovered. 

Mr. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India, has communicated 
to the Asiatic Society some interesting notices "On the Ancient 
Copper Mines of Singhbhiim.” As a contribution to the history of 
mining, this paper is of considerable value. Those mines were pro- 
bably worked about the same time as those of the Sinaian range, 
and probaUy served with them to supply the copper to form uie 
bronzes which were so largely used when the great Eastern mo- 
nardiies were in their glory. Mr. Bauerman has lately’ desraibed, 
in the.* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ the copper 
mines of Arabia Petrsea. 

The following remarks from the address of Sir Wm. Armstrong 
at the Newcastle Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Ebgi- 
neers have, at the present mne, a peculiar interest : — " England, witih 
her innumerable steam-engines and manufactories, is more dependent 
upon coal for the maintenance of her prof^rity than any <^er 
nation ; and the question of the duration of her coal^fidds, now, 
very propwly, occupies the att^tion of a Boyal Commiadon. Tkm 
investigations of that commission are not yet completed, but, so &r 
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MfoW icoi^m^s^ouers, thiit the '*tci&l' quantity of‘OOtil m 
'will prove to be practically inexhirastiDle -; but ttntil ^e'o6lh|pBdated 
deta^ of quantities collected by the commission have been put 
together, and expressed in totals, it. is difficult to judge with cer- 
'tainty or accuracy on the subject. Although the duration of our 
coal may, geologically speaMng, be practically unlimited, we have 
still to consi^r the important question. How long will England be 
supplied with coal as good and as cheap as at present ? We have 
unquestionably made greater inroads into our best mid most accesr 
Bible coal-beds than other nations have done into theirs; and if 
foreign coal should grow better and cheaper, and ours dearer and 
worse, the balance may turn against us as a manu&ctiudng country 
long before our coal is exhausted in quantity. It is clear tluit*our 
stock of good coal is very large, but most of it lies at g^eat depths ; 
and one of the most important questions the Boyal Commission has 
to investigate is the depth at which coal can be worked with com- 
mercial advantage. The chief obstacle to reaching extreme depth 
is the increase of temperature which is met as we descend. I am 
justified) by ascertained &cts, in saying that this rate of increase 
will, as a rule, prove to be not less than 1° Fahrenheit for every 
20 yards in depth, aqd there is reason to expect that it will be even 
more rapid at greater depths than have yet been attained. The 
constant temperature of the earth, in this climate, at a depth of 
50 feet, is 50° ; and the rate of increase, as we descend, is to be 
calculated from this starting-point. Adopting these figures, you 
will find that the temperature of the earth will be equal to blood- 
heat at a depth of about 980 yards, and at a further depth of 500 
yards, mineral substances will be too hot for the naked skin to 
touch with impunity. It is extremely difficult to form an opinion 
as to the maximum temperature in which human labour is practi- 
cable in the damp atmosphere of a -mine, and it is almost equally 
difficult to determine how much the temperature of the air, m the 
distant part of an extremely deep mine, can be reduced below tiiat 
of the strata 'with which it is brought in contact. It is certain, 
however, e that the limit of practicable depth will chiefly depend 

r n the mechanical means which can be provided for relieving 
miners of the severest |>art of their labour ; for maintaining a 
supply of sufficiently cool our at the working &ces of the codi ; and 
for superseding the use of horses, which suffer even more tban men 
from highly-heated air. For the relief of labour we must look to 
coal-cutting machiueip ; for improvement of ventilation to esluaust- 
ing &ns ; and for the supers^ii^ of horses,* to engines 

driven by transmitted power. The employment of coal-cutting 
machines, working by compressed air, conveyed into the mine by 
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METAixtmar^ 

Mr. Henry Bessemer has recmitly patented a means of ^ro* 
dncing heat, which is of a \qtj remarkable character. The princmle 
involTed will be understood from the following remarks by tlm 
inyentor : — ** I am at the present time busily engaged in investi- 
gating the action of combustion under pressure in furnaces where 
the mtme is bottled up (so to speak) like steam in a steam-boiler, 
by which means heat is intensified in the ratio of the pressure 
employed, so that the most refractory substances known to man may 
ou fused or dissipated in vapour with the same quickness and facility 
with which our most fusible substances are melted. In one modi- 
fication of these furnaces the workmen operate in a large iron room, 
where the pressure of the atmosphere is greater than it would be 
at a depth of ten miles below the surfece of the earth, and where 
the temperature, under ordinary circumstances, would be such that 
no attendant of a Turkish bath could endure it for a single hour. 
Yet these men and the furnace they tend may, by a simple arrange 
ment of apparatus, be supplied with thousands of cubic feet of air 
per minute, as cool, or if necessary much cooler, than the surround- 
ing atmosphere.” 

The following new process for obtaining iron from its ores has 
been brought before the Academy of Sciences by M. Ponsard. The 
author of this paper has applied Siemens’s furnace to the manufitc- 
tnro of iron; he states that he has succeeded in producing one ton 
of cast iron, of excellent quality, with a consumption of only one 
ton of fuel. The author summarizes his results in the following 
manner : — 

(1) A great saving of fuel can be made, &nd iron obtained from 
its ores, without the use of blast furnace ; (2) that, since the heat 
prdduc^ by flame is sufficient to effect all the chemical reactions 
and melt the metal, there may be used all kinds of fuel which pro- 
duce gas — ^that is to say, all kinds of coal, no matter whatever tneir 
i^uahty, wood, lignite, peat, krdrogen gas, and mineral oils ; (3) it 
is possible to obtain, at will, a more or less carbnretted metid, 
according to the quantity of carbonaceous matter which is mixed 
with the ore, and placed in the crucibles to act as chemical agent 
only. Specimens of iron, of very good quality, obtained by the 
process as carried on by the author, were exhibit^ to the members 
of the Academy at this meeting. 
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ItXoisx.^^A diaphanometdi^ to detoraiine the tzftnspavetioy'of diffevont 
of glass has been derised b]r M. Jicinslcy. Without Uie 
engravings, it is impossible to make this instmment understood. Tim 
author has proved that the diaplmnicity of divers kinds of glass is 
not dependent so much on its chemical composition, as on certain 
physical properties due to the heat applied in making it. 

Physicists and others engaged in optical studies 'will feel in- 
terested in hearing that there has been a discovery of large crystals 
of quartz m a difficultly accessible portion of the Swiss Alps ; one of 
these weighs 267 lbs., is 69 centimetres in height, and has a cir- 
cumference of 122 centimetres. 

The employment of the spectroscope to distinguish a feeble 
light present with a stronger light, has been suggested by M. Seguin. 
The author describes a series of experiments with electric light, and 
observations thereon with Duboscq’s vertical spectroscope. The 
conclusion arrived at is that the spectroscope eminently serves the 
purpose of detecting a feeble light present along with a much 
stronger one, the former of which would be invisible to the naked 
eye, or by means of other optical instruments. 

The zirconia light is attracting great attention on the Continent. 
The chief derideratum in oxyhydrogen illumination of this kind is 
the cheap production of oxy^n ; and the process of M. Tessie du 
Mothay, according to the Paris correspondent of the ‘British 
Journal of Photography,’ appears to be all that can be desired so 
&r as cheapness and efficacy are concerned. It consists in heating 
in iron retorts, divided in two by a horizontal ^ting, a quantify 
of manganate of soda. This is raised to a dun red heat, and a 
current of superheated steam is made to pass over the mass. 
Oxygen is given off in abundance and passes along with the current 
of steam into a refrigerator, where the steam is condensed into 
water, and the oxygen is afterwards collected in a gasometer. The 
next operation is to re-oxygmiize the exhausted manganate. This 
is accomplished by passing heated air, not steam, over it, wlm 
manganate absorb the oxygen, a^d becomes as ready as ever for 
yielding it again to the vapour of water. Thus the two operations 
can go on for an indefinite time, the £r being the source of supply 
of oxygen. One advantage claimed by the advocates of thie zitcemia 
cylinders, b^des their durability, is that a mixture of eqyud parts 
of and carburetted hydrogen can be used instead of a mix- 

ture in which oxygen is in excess, as is usual. There aref huwe 
oxygen gis works for carrying out this method now ereeted^m 17ew 
Tbrk. ^e essential pc^ons of the process are canned ^on$bv‘ the 
aid of brick furnaces, of which cmly one wsa in ’fy)ef«itioii wi the 
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time of our informant's aav^rd others being, however, rapidly 
fitted fin: use. Each fomabe has its fire-box so arranged as not 
only to heat the retort which hdlds ,the mangcuoate of soda, hut also 
one or more chambers thxongh which an ‘air-blast jwsses to ihe 
retort. The retort furthermore communicates, by a pipe furnished 
with stop-cocks, with a suitable steam Iwiler. About 600 pounds of 
mauganate of soda are placed in the retort, heated to the requisite 
degi^ in the furnace ; su erheated steam from the boiler is then 
admitted for about ten minutes. Two equivalents of the manganate 
of soda and two of water react upon each other, and the operation 
proceeds as described above. 

A method of coating glass, porcelain, or earthenware, with a 
thin film of lustrous metallic platinum, has been published by Prof. 
Boetiger. Dry chloride of platinum, freed from excess of acid, is 
mixed in a si]^! porcelain mortar, with essential oil of rosemary, 
until the original brown-red colour of the salt has entirely dil^ 
appeared, and has been converted into a black pitch-like looking 
mass. When the pitch-liko mass has been obtained, the oil is en- 
tirely removed, and the pasty mass is mixed with at least five times 
its weight of lavender oil, and mixed therewith to a homogeneous 
fluid ; this, after having been quietly standing for half-an-hour, is 
appli^ with a hair brush on the glass or porcelain objects to which 
it is desired to give a coating of lustrous platinum, and after the 
very thinly and evenly laid on film is dry, the objects are either 
placed in a red-hot muffle, or heated in the flame of a glass-blower’s 
Wip, care being taken not to exceed a red heat. 

According to M. Grimm, chloride of copper completely removes 
even from coloured woven cotton tissues, stains occasioned by 
nitrate of silver; the tissue is to be afterwards washed with a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, and next thoroughly washed with 
water. From white cotton and linen tissues, nitrate of silver stains 
are more readily and efiectively removed by applying dilute solu- 
tions of permanganate of potoasa and hydrochloric acid, followed by 
washing with hyposulphite of soda solution, and rinsing in plenty 
of fresh water. By these means the use of the highly poisonous 
cyanide of potassium is render^ unnecessary. 

Hbix. — In the course of an introductory lecture on the occasion of 
the opening of the new laboratories at Berlin, Dr. Hofrnann, FJB.B., 
iUustiated some new experiments with flamei, which he had devis^ 
for the purpose of showing its structure. Take a piece of canvas 
and put it on to the top of the glass chimney of an argand gas- 
butner, taldng care to envelop the glass chimney previously with a 
very tW pieoe of copper foil, while the access <d: air at the bottom 
of ^ buruar should oe as much as possible prevented. On turning 
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^0 and toms e^ bnt toiTe$ a eein^tete 
duK^ whidi remains white and nnodnsnined in the e^tze ' df the 
dame. If it is desured to demonstrate more completelj the natim 
of the flame, it is done by pladng on the middle of the canvas £sc 
some gunpowder, and on it the heads of some hicifer matches. 
After having again tamed on the g^, and left it ti> esmpe for a 
few moments, it may be kindled again, and will bum quieuy ; and 
even though, as in the first experiment, the excess of canvas again 
bums off, neither the gunpowder nor matches will catch fire until 
just at the moment the gas is gently turned off. 

M. W. Stein states that the vapour of perfectly pure disulphide 
of carbon is not decomposed when passed through a r 'd-hot por- 
celain tube ; but on repeating the experiment and increasing the 
heat by the application of a strong coke and charcoal fire, the inner 
space of the ti^ having been filled with broken porcelain, it was 
found to be lined with a deposit of carbon, owing to the decompo- 
sition of the sulphide, while sulphur was collected in a receiver. 

While engaged with experiments on the intrinsic composition 
and constitution of various pieces of silver money, made at the 
Boyal Netherlands Mint at Utrecht, Dr. A. von Kiemsdyk carried 
on some experiments on the futility and volatility of metals. The 
author found that there does not exist any relation at all between 
the fusibility and volatility of metals, which may be arranged in 
the following manner, beginning from the most fusible and most 
readily volatile ; — 


Fusibility. Volatilily. 

Tin 228® ’5 O Cadniiuin. 

Biemuth .. .. 268® '3 ,, .. .. Zinc. 

Cadmium .. .. 320® *0 „ Bismuth. 

Lead 326°’0 „ • .. Lead. 

Zinc 420® *0 „ .. .. Tin. 


Silver melts at 1040° C., pure gold at 1240° C., while the 
author found that chemically-pure copper requires a temperature 
of 1330° C. to become liquid. Neither pure suver nor pure copper 
loses anytlijing at all by volatilization when kept for a considerable 
time at temperatures higher than the melting-points of both these 
metals, and m a feeble current of pure hydrogen to prevent their 
oxidation. The author has made some of these experiments on a 
very large scale, having at his dimiosal several hundred Mlos. of 
these metals in pure and alloyed state. 

Electbioitv. — It may be of some interest to our readers to 
know the theory which has been formed by the Bev. Father Secchi, 
S. J., on electricity. He writes, in a letto: to M. F. Mazco, at Turin> 










will result from the 
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, jfiiteii the the. . „ . 

in^ i^ ohenge .is .hi^ught fthqut .Tby the oioyi^i^ of flae e^m froth 
one, atom to. imothec;, this motiou ^l^ '^torjbs the' ether of;the 
etome, anil thus produces heat.” 

An electrical phosphoroscope has been described by M. liabordo^ 
its essential parts are a Bohmkorff induction apparat^ the spark .of 
which tiirows light on the phosphorescent object, and of a sliding 
frame, one of the ends of which hides the object daring the brief 
moment it is illuminated by the electric spark. This sliding frame 
is 40 centimetres in length, by 10 centimetres in breadth ; it is fixed 
at its centre on an axis, which may be made to move rapidly by 
means of a pedal. The arrangement of this apparatus is such as 
to render it serviceable for studying Hie phosphorescence excited by 
a blow, as well as by friction. Tlie phenomena of phosphorescence 
of substances which, like nitrate of uranium, are only of very short 
duration, can be observed by means of this instrument equally well 
as the long-continued and strong phosphorescence induced by 
friction in pieces of porcelain or glass. 


MM. Mure and Clamond have made a thermo-electric battery 
with galena. It is composed of |||pty elements, made up of small 
bars of galena, 40 mm. in lengtfrl^ 8 mm. thick, and bars of thin 
sheet iron, 55 mm. in length by 8 mm. in width, and 0 * 6 mm. 
in thickness. These materials have been arranged so as to form a 
hollow cylinder, which, when it is intended to be used, is to be 
heated by a peculiarly constructed gas-burner. The specimen of 
this battery exhibited at a meeting of the French Academy had an 
electro-motive force of 1^ Bunsen element. M. Becquerel read a 
lengthy paper on the subject of this battery, the result of which is 
that thermo-electric batteries constructed either of metallic alloys, 
or, as in this case, of a metallic sulphide and a metal, are not 
economical in use, and ore too liable to changes brought on by the 
effects of the heat. 

M. J. Meunier proposes to make use of the well-known experi- 
ment of Leichtenberg’s electric figures to separate froifi each other 
the divers mineralogical constituents of some kinds of rock. We 
briefly remind our readers that the experiment alluded to consists 
in charging with electricity a cake of resin or sealing-wax, ky means 
of a previously-charged Leyden jar ; it is thus possible to charge 
certam portions of the cake with positive, others with negative, 
electnmly. In order to exhibit this to sight it is usual to blow, by 
means of a small pair of bellows, on to the cake of resin, a mixture 
of. very flnelyfpowdered red-lead and sulphur; the friction oh. 
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t^>d^p}Hi^-bemg nega^vely eUoteic is attracted bv tfaet onrned 
llgaxes poeltiTely dectrio od the (Cehe^ while the xed^lead foliowa 
the opposite coun^ M. Meunier has tried thus to separate snhphm:-* 
bflftyip g trachite into its mineral constituents, and snoeeeded per- 
fectly, in getting the sulphide and feldswtr- firom each othmr.: he 
states that he has succeeded equally with rocks made up of 
two diffeorent silicates. 


12. ZOOLOGY— ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
MORPHOLOGY. 

Physiology. 

The TemperoUure of the Human Body. — Mr. Alfred H. Qarrod, 
of St. Jorni’s College, Cambridge, has made (and communicated 
to the Boyal Society^ a smes of observationB on a human 
^' subject^ aged 22, male, thin,” whom we take to be himself, by 
means of ver^ delicate thermometers and the 8ph^gmogrfq)n, 
which he considers show that the minor fluctuations m the tem-r 
perature of the human body, including those arising horn the 
movements of muscles, mainly mUkUt from iterations in we amoimt 
of blood exposed at itt surface to the influence of external absorb- 
ing and conducting media. It has long been known that cold 
(^ntracts and heat dilates the small arteries of the skin, respectively 
raising and lowering the arterial tension, and thus modifying the 
amount of blood in the cutaneous capillaries. But modifications 
in the supplv of blood to the skin must alter the amoimt of heat 
diffused by the body to surrounding substances ; and so we should 
expect that by increasiag the arterial tension, thus lessening the 
cutaneous circulation, the blood would become hotter from there 
being less ^cilily for the diffusion of its heat ; and that by lowering 
the tension, thus increasing the cutaneous circulation, the blood 
w^ould become colder, throughout the body, from increased facility 
for conduction and radiation. Thus the temperature imd tension 
rl^ together, on stripping off the clothes in a c^ air — the tempera- 
ttp;e and tension fm by covering even a part of the bodv when 
slipped ; simply heating the feet lowers the tension and tne tem- 
ji^ttne of the body together. . Mr. Garrod gives his observations 
very carefully, in numerous n^tly-constructed tables, and ameers, 
to haiya>well ^tablished his point. He remarks that the &ll.m the 
temperature of. the body at night observed by Dr. Ogle, apd. by 
1^, Binger and Stewart, which is lowest at &om 12 to 1.,4 .h.j..4ui^, 
ri^ after, that time, is dde to the fact that EngUshmon ga te 
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0a:a cold djay the efiEeot of sitti&g with One cdde of' the body in the 
diiKct lays of a fite is to cause the other idde to feel nram colder 
if Ihere were no fire at tdl, becatfse the fire lowers Ihe tension 
alT over the body, imd supplies ]^t to the fnll cntaneons yeeseils of 
one lid^ while the other side being equally supplied with blood in 
the ddn, does not receive b at, but has to di^nbuie it rapidly to 
the cold clothes, &c. It siiould be mentioned that Mr. Garrod 
tahes the temperature beneath the tongue, and that the varia- 
tions recorded are all between 97° and 100° Fahr. — the variation 
of a tenth of a d^ee being readUy recognized. Some interest- 
ing results of a <riTnilfl.r nature might be obtained as to the 
cause of still smaller fluctuations by means of the thermo-electric 
scale. 

The Cause of ihe Bouleaiix of Blood Corpusdes. — Dr. Norne^ 
of Birmingham, has recently repeated to the Boyal Society the 
eiqdanation of the phenomenon of the aggregation of the blood 
(xnpusdes which he put out in a former paper in 1862, and has 
exhibited his very mgenious and conclusive experiments. Ihr. 
Norris constructed discs of cork of the shape of mood corpuscles, 
and found that when thrown into water they aggr^;ated in the 
same rouleaux as do blood coipi^les. But he found that this 
result could not be maintained n the discs were peifoctly sub- 
merged: hence there was a considerable difference between the 
case of the discs and of the corpuscles, which, of course, are 
submerged. At length Dr. Norris found that if he wetted the 
discs of cork or gelatine with which he experimented, and then 
placed them in a liquid which would not mix with the water, that 
the rouleaux were formed quite satisfactorily, even when the diww 
were submerged. The formation of rouleaux then depends on 
cohesive attraction — but on the cohesive attraction of ftro interacting 
bodies — ^in all Dr. Norris's e^>erimentB, and in the blood there are 
two dissimilar or antagonistic liquids; and upon the presence of 
these two the phenomena depend. The air acte the part of one of 
these in the case of floaiing dis(». All that is required in the c^ 
of the corpuscles is a difference of this kind, between Ijheir hquid 
contents, as Dr. Norris prefers to say, or thmr viscous substan^, 
as others may term it, and the plasma in which they are snlmiergeil. 
The difference need not be so great by any means as the difference 
between the liquids used in Dr. Norris’s experiments (water and 
parafibi), sinoe the corpuscles are so excesavd.y minute. 

The Movement of the Chest in Be^i'ixtidn.- — ^Dr. Bufdoh^ 
^underson has constructed an ingenious instrdmeht for iu^asur^, 
ihg ’the frequency and intensity of the respiratory pulse, as It’mt^y 
He ienhedi Other physiologists have tried in various ways'to cofih' 
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oorti|iiily^ Improved ‘ upon all previons attempts, .,A li^ga,squtd» 
pair of cs^peiB made of steel foians the paH of tdie iinstrum^ti 
which grasps the chest, and which can be moved or adjusted to any 
particu^ size. GChe movements of the chest are made to press 
against a spring placed inside the arm of the calipers, and by ihe 
movement of the spring an india-rubber sack containing air is com- 
pressed. By a well-known and most ingenious device the compres- 
sion of the air in the first sack is communicated through an india- 
rubber tube to a second, larger sack placed at a convenient distance, 
and there the motion is transferred to a delicately-balanced lever, 
which being famished with a brush and ink at its long extremity, 
writes off the movement on a regularly rotating cylinder. The 
advantage of this instrument is that it gives the whole movement 
of the chest in one line — the wall of one side of the thoracic cavity 
acting as a fixed surface in consequence of the calipers being applied 
to opposite sides. An important feature is, that so delii ite is the 
spring and elastic sack apparatus, that the instrument acts as a cardio- 
graph as well as a recorder of respiratory movement. The con- 
sequence is that the tracings from the revolving cylinder present 
two sets of curves : a largo series, belonging to the movement of the 
thoracic walls ; and a smaller set, due to the heart’s impulse. Thus 
by this instrument one is enabled most clearly and satisfactorily to 
observe the relations of these* wo sets of movements and their 
interaction. Dr. Saunderson finds that this instrument confirms 
the observations which he formerly made with less satisfactory 
apparatus. 

The Movement of the Wings of Insects in FligM. — M. Marey, 
perhaps the most original physiologist which France has produced 
in our time, has applied himself to the study of the movements of 
the wings of insects daring flight. By gilding the tips of the 
wings of a hymenopt^us insect, he was able to render it suffi- 
(uently brillimit to permit the eye to follow its movement, and he 
perceived that the tip of the wing described a figure of eight in its 
upward and downward movement. By applying a piece of sooted 
glass to the wing, he was able to get this movement marked off on 
a piece of glass. Now, to describe such a curvature combined with 
the flapping movement, supposing the wing to be a rigid body, 
would, M. Marey demonstrates, require a most complex arrange- 
mmit of muscles, especially to produce such a movement with the 
^eat rapidity with which it occurs in the insect’s wing. But the 
foct is that wis “ feathering ” action of the wing is due merdy to 
the up and down movement of the wing, coupled with its peculiar 
form and elwticity. M. Marey has made a model with wings, 
having one side rigid and the other tense but elastic, and he find” 
that on imparting a simple movement to these wings at their, point 
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MoBFHOLOeY. 

The 8irudwre of the Orgam of Taste in Man , — The existence 
of a peculiar terminal apparatus in each organ of Epedal sense is 
now become an indubitame feict. This terminal apparatus has been 
studied with care for the organs of touch, of smell, of hearing, and, 
above all, of sight ; but wo were up to the present time in complete 
ignorance of the mode of tenuination of the gustatory nerve-nbres 
in the tongue. It is therefore very gratifying to find that, inde- 

E endently, two anatomists, Dr. Schwalbe and Dr. Christian Lovdn^ 
ave studied this matter, and arrived at closely concordant results. 
The gustatory nerve-fibres by common consent have them termina- 
tions in the so-called papillse vallatss, and these are variously dis- 
posed in different mammifers. Their structure is complex, enr 
closing as a rule acinate glands, whilst the epithelium covering 
them is much thinner than that on the rest of the tongue. It is 
on the walls of the mote surrounding the papilla that it is thinnest. 
The gustatory organs discovered by Drs. Loven and Schwalbe may 
be called gustatory bulbs. They occur only in the wall of the 
papilla limiting its circumscribed ibssa. Each bulb, enclosed in an 
epithelial stratum, rests by an attenuated extremity directly on the 
mucous layer properly so called. Its form is that of a thick 
spindle, and the epithelium of the surfiice of the wall of the papilla 
is punctured by openings, each of which corresponds to the point 
of a gustatory bmb, so that by means of these apertures the 
gustatory bulm are placed in direct communication wiw any fluids 
which may accumulate in the mote of th||circumyallate papilla. 
The structure of the gustatory bulbs thenraelves is somewhat com- 
plex, but they contain elongated Mion-Viko cells, such as have been 
mund in other special-sense organs. The nerve-fibres of the gusta- 
tory nerve lose their double contour before becoming united with 
these terminal organs, and the union is simply, as in oj^her organs, 
between the naked axial cylinder and the mongate gustatory cells 
which make up the gustatory bulbs. Although in many cases 
these bulbs are restricted to the papillae vallatae, yet Dr. LovAn 
remarks that in some animals (man, sheep, and others) he has found 
them in some of the fungiform papillae. 

Professor Clapar'^'s Writings , — The industry and skill of 
the Professor of Comparative Anatomy at Geneva are calculated to 
excito tho highest admiration. It is only within the year tliat he 
has published a magnificent volume * On the Annelids of the JBay 
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te= jw«y apfi^ pgaiii* first' 

^ia^imA (h^ writes equall;^ WsU ip tb»ft (htt^p /^-gmiSil 
^^reMkJf'—^tftled .‘Studies on ^oai^/ illui^brated'fwii^iribFsli 
f;^ux!ie4'fi>l^g plates ; and secondly, ?n& a jornt papep in. :aMQ- 
niation with Piolessor Elias Mecznikow ‘On the X^T^opment of 
Ohwtopodous Annelids/ Hiustrated with six coloured plates; beButes 
these, ne has in the press an extensive memoir * On the Anatmy 
of the Earthworm.’ Nothing could more clearly show the UU'- 
portance to the naturalist of possessing skill with the pencil than 
these beautiful labours of Professor Glaparkle. He is able rapidly 
to note down his observations by this means, and the verv same 
fiumlly which enables a man to d^w what he sees, makes hhu, at 
the same time, more apt at disentangling the intricacies of a struc- 
ture, and more rapid and c^inin in his observation altogether. The 
.‘Studies on Acarids’ is perhaps the more importmit of the two 
works we have mentioned, since the development of several species 
is accurately and carefully detailed and figured ; whilst thr anatomy 
of several others is given, and some remarks headed “ Fiir Darwin” 
are appended, pointing out cmrtain arguments in favour of natural 
selection and descent which may be gathered from this group, as 
Fritz Muller has so well gathers from the Crustacea. 

A Lining Gyatidean. — The Oystidea are a verv pectiliar group 
of Echinoderms whose remains are abundant in tne carboniferous 


and other Palsaozoic rocks, and they have always been supposed to 
have become extinct before Mesozoic times. The sensations, there- 
fore, evoked by the announcement of a living Cystidean may be 
well described as unusual. Yet Professor Loven calmly describes 
in a paper only just published, an Echinoderm which he received 
from Gape York, and which appears to justify his assertion that it 
is a living Gystidean. In some features it agrees with the Uving 
minoid Oom^ula, but in the fact that the canal betwpn the ambu- 
lacral organs is cov6ra|||||ip by calcareous plates, it a^ees with the 
(^stidea tdone. Furw^ details and figures of this form are 
maxioualy mcpected. Professor Loven terms it Hyponome, It is 
mentimiiug, in connection with this, that at the depUt of 
mQre .than a thousand &thoms. Professor Wyville Thomson has, 
dgi^ng ‘ the. last month, dredged an Echinoderm, which he says 
mpst.be regarded as the type of a totally new divisian of tmt 
m^up,. For an account of his exceedingly interesting letter 
AJfi^d Norman, read to Section D of the British Associarion, 
wp must refer the refuler to our. Beport. 

.3Pr0f3k-wat&r Badiol^ — The beautiful group, some.finms 
pfjirhich are known to us as Polycyatina in Barbadoes earth, which 
hs^ hem so wonderfully worl^ out by Ernst Haeckel, in ; his 
^(mognapb, of Badiolcuiav’ yrhich comprises ihe Thalaa»c0U» .Qi 
the of Muller, and.the meikbers.of whic^ 
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Mm^wtinffi^Hdes (Jafii^t^hryi). !l^i’ natr^nlists Wub IttVe nbt 
vrtftehc^ the record of the^rooeedin^ of the Dublin Micitosdopii^ 
'C3nb, published in the * Quarterly Journal of MicrosOopicsl^Scmce/ 
iirill hare been quite unprepared' for the astonishing' revelation ^ 
several genera of these exquisite forms inhabiting we ‘fiesh-^ter 
pools on the Irish moors. Their discovery is due to that earef^ 
student Mr. William Archer. Dr. Focke, of Brem^, it is trim, 
has this year noticed the occurrence of some of these forms in 
mooi>pools in Germany, but Mr. Archer’s notices are much darliei 
in date than his, though his extended papeir is only now appearing. 
The largest form, which is a truly noble rhizopod, is as oig as a 
large pin's head, with thread-like psendopods extending to a much 
greater circumference ; masses of siliceous spicnla are disposed oter 
the disc, which contains some dozen large spherical Mdies of ’a 
bright-green colour. This form Mr. Archer names BiaphidiojpNryii 
viridis ; other genera are characterized by Mr. Archer, and- colonred 
figures referred to. The chief point of difference between these 
fresh-water Badiolarians and the marine forms is the absence in the 
former of the central cyst or capsule, and the yellow cells vdiich 
have been considered of characteristic importance in the group. 

A New Vitreous Sponge. — One of the products of the deep 
dredging last year, in H.M.S. * Lightning,’ has been described to 
the ;^yal Society, by Professor Wyville Thomson, as Hdienia 
Carpenteri. It was dredged up from a depth of 580 fothoms with 
several other organisms, there being four genera of Vitreota 
Sponges. Holienia is one of this new group of sponges, which 
Professor Thomson makes to include also the Ymitncnlites of the 
Chalk. The genus is named in honour of Mr. Holten, Governor 
of the Faroe Islands. The order is main]|f' characterized by the 
great variety and complexity of form of the spicules, which may 
apparently, with scarcely an exception, be referred to the sex^ 
r^iate stellate type, a form of spicule which does not appear* tb 
occur in any other order of sponges. The genus Hdienict ii nedi*!^ 
allied to Hyaltmema, and seems to resemble it in its mode of olecttr^ 
rence. Botdi genera live imbedded in the soft upper layer- of '-tiib 
chalk-mud in which they are supported : Hoiienia, by a deHcatb 
range of siliceous fibres wHch spread round it in all directions^ 
increasing its surfoce without materially increasing itd weight 
Hf{$ionema, by a more consistent coil of spicukie^ wlmh penetmtes 
the mud vertically and anchors itself in a firmer* 
vitreous spon^. Dr. Thomson observes,' aloiig with^ t^'-iivihj^ 
BhizOpods and bthmr Protozoa; which enter' largely 'intoi’fibo^'h^- 
porition of ’S upper lay^ of ^e''Chalk-inhd,'appeOr tO’be^oilnwM 
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by the absdrotion through the external snr&oe of their bodies of 
the assnmilabi^ii^rganic matter which exists in appreciable quantity 
in all sea-water, and wliich is dertved from the life and death of 
marine animals and plants, and in large quantity from the water of 
tropical rivers. One principal function of this vast sheet of the 
lowest type of animal life, which probably extends over the whole 
of the warmer regions of the sea, may probably be to diminish the 
loss of organic matter by gradual decomposition, and to aid in 
maintaining in the ocean the “ balance of organic nature.” 

A translation of Fritz Muller’s interesting study of Crustacean 
development, which he published under the title ‘ Fiir Darwin,’ 
has been brought out by Mr. Murray, Mr. Dallas having effi- 
ciently acted the part of translator. 

The British Hydroid Zoophytes, by the Kev. Thomas Hincks, 
is one of Mr. Van Voorst’s beautiful series, and is worthy of its 
place in that renowned company. The illustrations are in the 
form of plates — very copious and very well executed by Mr. Tuffen 
West. 
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NOTICES OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


The Seenery of England and Wales; Us Character a/nd Origin^ 
being an to tro/ the Nature of the Geological Oattses, 

eepedoMy Denudation, by which the Physieal Featu/res of the 
Comdry ha/oe been produced. WUh 86 Woodcuts. By D. 
Mackintosh, F.G.S. Svo. Pp. 399. London: Longmans 
and Go. 

This is the title of a new work on Physical Greology by Mr. D. 
Mackintosh, F.G.S., who has, during the past five years, con- 
tributed many original articles upon this subject to the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society,’ the ‘ Geolomcal Magazine,’ &o. 
In pursuing his professional engagements as a lecturer on geology, 
&c., the author nas travelled through the length and breadth of 
England and Wales, and devoted a large part of his time to making 
careful observations of all the most striking points of geological 
interest within his reach. 

* The book commences with a description of the causes of denu- 
dation and the origin of natural scenery in various parts of the 
world. The second and main portion of the work is devoted to a 
classification, description, and attempted explanation of the various 
forms or types of scenery in England and Wales, included under 
the heads Escarpments, Cwms, Combes or Gorries, Passes, Longi- 
tudinal Valleys, and Transverse Gorges. 

The third part is devoted to excursions to special places of 
geological interest in England and Wales. 

Mr. Mackintosh, by his previous writings, had identified him- 
self as an advocate of “ Marine Denudation,” and, as strongly op- 
posed to the modern school of “ Subacrialists,” as an ultra example 
of whom we may cite Colonel George Greenwood, who has, in an 
amusing book, (entitled ‘ Bain and Rivers ’ *) set fortli his views, 
which are the very antithesis of those of Mr. Mackintosh, but 
nevertheless contain many excellent observations on Subaerial 
Denudation. 

In travelling East or West — from the plain of the Medway 
to tho Great Orme’s Head — or froih Dawlish and Dartmoor in 
the South, to Morecambe Bay and Keswick in the North, Mr. 
Mackintosh points out that, from the present coast-lines to the 
top of Snowdon, the sea has left its mark on many a Scar fuad 
Crag, and that, in fancy at least, we may still hear ite murmur in 


* 2iid Edition, 1860. Ijondon : Longmans and Co. 
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many an sea-wpin cave and hollow now &r ranored aboTo 

the loar and turmoil of its surging billows. 

We are glad to find that, although Mr. Mackintosh advocates 
the sea as an efficient agent to produce geological dianges, yet he 
does not ignore the action of other causes in modifying earth’s 
sur&oe — as Ice, Snow, Frost, Bain and Bivers, Nature’s untiring 
agents, slowly — maybe secretiy — ^yet surely modif^g the surfiM» 
of our island, as certainly as the sea is ever changing the contour 
of our coasts. 

Mr. Mackintosh’s previous articles ^cited rejoinders from 
many of our leading geologists, and no doubt his book vrill have 
a similar effect. 

Some of the woodcuts to this work are ve^ excellent; 
Wallow Crags ; * Sea-wom Chink, Pendower Point ; t the Peak of 
Snowdon (Fig. 31) ; Cheddar Cliffs, &c. ; t others owe their merit 
to their utility as diagrams; a few might be better drawn, the 
subjects being really fine, if well treated. 

In a future edition we would suggest the dision of several 
pages in Book III. (“ Excursions ”), which are merely irrelevant §, 
and the substitution of a short “ Itinerary,” giving plain direc- 
tions how best to readb the many places of geolo^cal interest 
mentioned by the author. 

It is almost too late this year for the home tourist to avail 
himself of Mr. Mackintosh’s guidance to the Welsh Mountains, or 
Coniston Crags, but no doubt next year he will find many of our 
raders who w^ gladly take a walk with him “ over Malvern 
Wych at midnight” (although, as keen geologists, they might 
prefer the early dawn), or, knapsack on back, to start "from 
Llanberis to Snowdon, through the Pass, and by Llyn Lfydaw,” 
— or, indeed, along any of we twenty routes he has laid down 
for their acceptaime — sure of finding fresh air, hard walking, 
capital scenery, good appetites, and some very hard geological nuts 
to crack afterward 

j^peetrvm AnedyoU . — ^x Lectures delivered in 1868 before the 

Society of Apothecaries of London. By H. E. Bosoob, BA., 
FJK.S.' Macmillan and Co., 1869. 

This is the most complete work on spectrum analyns which has 
yet appeared in the English language ; and the author being (me 
of the nrst popolarizers of this bran(m of experimental a^ysu^ is 
thoroughly competent to deal with all the varied ramifications into 
which it has hnmched of late years. Little was heard of spectro- 

• P. 882. t P. W. $ P. Ml. 

$ g. pp. 8^-4^ " An epiaode,” &c. ; p. 299, ^ Unfounded Bxispioioo%” and one 
or two omw peBHgee. 
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socniM xeseaiehetf vnial Professor Bosooe communicates to the 
* Philosophical Magazine ’ Messrs. Bnnsen and Eirchhoff*8 paper; 
in -whim thefj annonnced the probable ecdsteoce of some new 
elmnents discovered by its means ; bat since then, spectrum obser- 
vations have been deemed one of the most powerful means of 
research, and have formed an intimate bond of union betwemi 
two sciences which before had little in common — astronomy and 
chemistry. The book is based, as the title indicates, on a course of 
six lectures delivered in 18 Cj; but it must by no means be con- 
daded that the author has merely p^ted the lectures as delivered. 
They are not only rewritten, but a large amount of new matter — 
which could not well be compressed into the substance of an hour’s 
lecture — ^is introduced in the form of an appendix, which is often 
longer than the lecture itself; references which were originally 
brief are here quoted in full; discoveries which have been made 
since the delivery of the lectures are incorporated with the text ; and 
illustrations, whether diagrammatic or experimental, appear in the 
form of woodcuts and chromo-lithographs. 

The first lecture is somewhat elementary, being devoted to the 
properties of light, the action of a prism, the various conditions of 
different portions of the spectrum, and an account of the fixed 
black linos which cross it. In* the second lecture the ordinmy 
phenomena of spectrum analyses as usually understood are de- 
scribed, and its marvellous delicacy, which is capable of appreciating 
the 180-millionth part of a grain of sodium, is enlarged upon. 
The description of the spectroscope and its uses concludes this 
lecture. 

The third is a continuation of the same subject, and includes an 
historical sketch of the development of spectrum analysis, and an 
account of the four spectrogenic metals — caesium, rubidium, thallium, 
and indium. Some practical applications of spectrum ob^rvations 
arc here given, including a very full account of the employment 
of the spectroscope in the determination of the right moment to 
stop the blast during the Bessemer process. SpeaUng of this, we 
are told that if the blast be continued for ten seconds after the. 
carbon lines disappear from the field of view, or if it be discontinued ' 
ten seconds before that point is reached, the charge becomes either 
so viscid that it cannot be poured from the converter into the ladle 
from which it has to be transferred to the nmulds, or it contains so 
much carbon as to crumble up like cast iron under the hammer. 

Lecture lY. is devoted to the subject of the spectra of metals 
which are only to be observed by means of the electric are or . 
induction spark, and very carefully-reduced and well-executed maps • 
of metallic s;^tra accompany this subject. The concluding lector^ 
are mainly devoted to spectrum observations as applied to' astro- 
nomy, arid' here are 'given many beautiful maps and ohromo-litho* % 
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graphs of solar, stellar, and nebular lines, together with terrestrial 
spectra for the sake of comparisons. 

As we remarked above, this (hook is a useful addition to our 
scientific literature ; the language is clear, and the reader m 2 )re- 
sented with a view of the sulgect derived from extensive Continental 
investigations, as well as researches which have been carried out in 
the United Kingdom. Indeed, Professor Boscoe’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with foreign physicists occasionally leads him into the 
error of crediting forei^ workers at the expense of his own 
countrymen. The book is not only valuable to men of science, but 
cannot &il to be also of great interest for the educated public. The 
recent brilliant discoveries which have been mode by toe spectrum 
into the constitution of the sun, dating from the solar eclipse of 
1868, show that the prism of Newton in the hands of his successors 
is destined to form the basis of a method of analysis, embracing 
not only the solar system, but the whole material universe. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE. 

MEETING AT EXETEK, Auausu, 1869. 

The Pbesidbnt’s Address. 

The past twelve months have been characterized by steady work 
rather than for many brilliant scientific results. Investigators have 
been rather collcctmg particulars than forming generalizations. 
The dominant scientific result of the year has been the extended 
knowledge which we have gained of the constitution of the sun and 
heavenly bodies, and this met with full recognition in the inaugural 
address of the President, G. G. Stokes, M.A., Sec. R.S., which was 
delivered in the Victoria Hall, Exeter, on the 18th of August. 

After briefly alluding to tlie objects of the Association, the Pre- 
sident gave some account of the most recent progress of science, 
selecting especially from those branches with which he was more 
familiar, some examples which might prove to be of pretty general 
interest. Amongst the various branches of physical science, Astro- 
nomy occupies in many respects a foremost rank. The science of 
astronomy is indebted to that of optics for the principles which regu- 
late the construction of those optical instruments which are so essen- 
tial to the astronomer. It repaid its debt by furnishing to optics a 
result which it is important wo should keep in view in considering 
the nature of light. It is to astronomy that wo are indebted for 
the first proof we obtained of the finite velocity of light, and for the 
first numerical determination of that enormous velocity. Astronomy, 
again, led, forty-four years later, to a second determination of that 
velocity in the remarkable phenomenon of al)erration discovered by 
Bradley, a phenomenon presenting special points of interest in 
relation to the nature of light. If, in respect of these phenomena, 
optics received much aid from astronomy, the latter science has 
been indebted to the former for information which could not other- 
wise have been obtained. Tlio motions and the masses of tho 
heavenly bodies are revealed to us, more or loss fuUy, by astrono- 
mical observations ; but wo could not thus become acquainted with 
the chemical nature of these distant objects. Yet, by tho application 
of tho spectroscope to the scrutiny of tho heavenly bodies, evidence 
has been obtained of tho existence therein of various elements 
known to us by tho chemicjil examination of the materials of which 
our own earth is composed ; and not only so, but light is thrown 
on tho state in which matter is there existing, which, in the case of 
uobulie especially, led to tho formation of new ideas respecting 
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tlieir constitution, and the rectification of astronomical speculations 
previously entertained. 

We are accustomed to apply to the stars the epithet fUced. 
Defining as fixity, invariability of position as estu^ted -with 
reference to the stars as a whole, and comparing the position of any 
individual star with those of the stars in its neighbourhood, wo 
find that some of the stars exhibit “ proper motions ” — show, that is, 
a progressive change of angular position as seen from the earth, or 
rather as they would bo seen from the sun, which we may take for 
the mean annual place of the earth. This indicates linear motion 
in a direction transverse to the line joining the sun with the star.. 
But how shall wo determine whether any particular star is ap- 
proaching to or receding from our sun ? It is clear that astronomy 
^one is powerless to aid us here, since such a motion would be 
unaccompanied by change of angular position. Here the science of 
optics comes to our aid in a remarkable manner. Suppose that we 
were in possession of a source of light capable of exciting vibrations 
of a defimte period, corresponding, therefore, to hght of a definite 
refrangibility. Then, if the source of light and the observer were 
receding from or approaching to each other with a velocity which 
was not insensibly small compared vrith the velocity of fight, an 
appreciable lowering or elevation of refrangibility would bo pro- 
duced, which would bo capable of detection by means of a spec- 
troscope of high dispersive power. The velocity of fight is so 
enormous — about 185,000 miles per second — that it can readily bo 
imagined that any motion which we can experimentally produce in 
a source of fight is as rest in comparison. But the earth in its 
orbit roimd the sun moves at the rate of about 18 miles per second; 
and in the motions of stars approaching to or receding from our sim, 
we might expect to meet with velocities comparable with this. The 
orbital velocity of the earth is, it is true, only about the one ten- 
thousandth part of the velocity of fight. Still the effect of such a 
velocity on the refrangibility of fight, which -admits of being easily 
calculated, proves not to be so insensibly small as to elude all chance 
of detection, provided only the observations are conducted with 
extreme delicacy. 

But vrhat evidence can we ever obtain, oven if an examination 
of the fight of the stars should present us with rays of definite 
refrangibility, of the existence in those remote bodies of ponderable 
matter vibrating in known periods not identical with those corres- 
ponding to the refrangibilities of the definite rays which we observe ? 
The answer to this question will involve a reference to the splendid 
researches of Professor Kirchhoff, which led him to make a careful 
comparison of the places of the dark lines of the solar spectrum 
with those of bright lines produced by the incandescent gas or 
vapour of known elements; and the coincidences were in many 
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cases so remarkable as to establish almost to a certainty the exist- 
ence of several of the kno\m elements in the solar atmosphere, 
producing by their absorbing action the dark lines coinciding with 
the bright lines observed. Among other elements may be mentioned 
in particular hydrogen, the spectrum of which, when traversed by 
an electric discharge, shows a bright line or band exactly coinciding 
with the dark line 0, and another with the line F. 

Now Mr. Huggins found that several of the stars show in their 
spectra dark lines coinciding in position with G and F, and what 
stoengthens the belief that this coincidence, or apparent coincidence, 
is not merely fortuitous, but is duo to a common cause, is that the 
two lines are fotmd associated together, both present or both absent. 
And Xirchhoff’s theory suggests that the eommon cause is the 
existence of hydrogen in the atmospheres of the sun and certain 
stars, and its exercise of an absorbing action on the light emitted 
from beneath. 

Now by careful and repeated observations with a telescope 
furnished with a spectroscope of high dispersive power, Mr. Huggins 
found that the F line, the one selected for observation, in the 
spectrum of Sirius, did not exactly coincide with the corresponding 
bright line of a hydrogen spark, which latter agrees in position 
with the solar F, but was a little less refrangible, while preserving 
the same general appearance. 

Assuming, then, that the small difference of refrangibility 
observed between the solar F and that of Sirius is due to proper 
motion, Mr. Huggins concludes &om his measures of the minute 
difference of position that, at the time of the observation, Sirius 
was receding from tlio earth at the rate of 41*4 miles per second. 
A part of this was due to the motion of the earth in its orbit, and 
on deducting the orbital velocity of the earth, resolved in the 
direction of a line drawn from the star, there remained 24 * 4 miles 
per second as the velocity with which Sirius and our sun are 
mutually receding from each other. 

We turn now to another recent application of spectral analysis. 
Various expeditions were equipped for the purpose of observing the 
total solar eclipse which was to happen on the 17th August, 1868, 
and shortly before the coixclusiou of the meeting of the Association 
at Norwich last year, the first results of the observations were made 
known to the meeting, through the agency of the electric tele- 
graph. In a telegram sent by M. Janssen to the President of the 
lioyal Society, it was announced that the spectrum of the promi- 
nences was very remarkable, showing bright lines, while that of 
the corona showed nona The prominences could not be donds in 
the strict sense of the term, shining cither by virtue of their own 
heat or by light reflected from below. They must consist of 
incandescent matter in the gaseous form. It appears from more 
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detailed accounts that, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sun, the light of the prominences consisted mainly of three 
bright lines, of which two coincided with C and F, and the inter- 
mediate one nearly, but, as subse<juent researches showed, not 
exactly, with D. The bright lines coinciding with C and F indicate 
the presence of glowing hydrogen. Several of the other lines were 
identified with those which would bo produced by the incandescent 
vapour of certain other elements. 

Valuable as those observations were, it is obvious that we should 
have had long to wait before wo could have become acquainted with 
the usual behaviour of these objects, and their possible relation to 
changes which may bo going on at the surfiice of the sun, if wo had 
been dependent on the rare and brief phenomenon of a total solar 
echpse for gathering information respecting them. But how, tho 
question might be asked, shall we ever be able so to subdue tho over- 
powering glare of our great luminary, and tho dazzhug illumination 
which it produces in our atmosphere when we look nearly in its 
direction, as to perceive objects which are comparatively so faint ? 
Here again the science of optics comes in aid of astronomy. 

When a lino of light, such as a narrow slit held in front of a 
luminous object, is viewed through a prism, the light is ordinarily 
spread out into a coloured band, the length of which may bo 
increased at pleasure by substituting two or more prisms for tho 
single prism. As tho total quantity of light is not thereby increased, 
it is obvious that the intensity of tho light of the coloured band 
wiU go on decreasing as tho length increases. Such is the case 
with ordinaiy soittces of light, hke the flame of a candle or tho 
sky, which give a continuous spectrum, or one generally continuous, 
though interrupted by dark bonds ; but if tho light from tho source 
be homogeneous, consisting, that is, of light of one degree of rofran- 
gibility only, the image of the slit will bo merely deviated by the 
prisms, not widened out into a band, and not consequently reduced 
m intensity by the dispersion. . And if the source of light emit 
light of both kinds, it will be easily understood that the images 
of the sht corresponding to light of any definite refrungibilitics 
which the mixture may contain will stand out, by their superior 
intensity, ‘on the weaker ground of the continuous spectrum. 

Preparations for observations of the kind had long been in 
progress in the hands of Mr. Lockyer ; and on the 20th of October 
last year, in examming the space immediately surrounding the edge 
of the solar disk, ho obtained evidence, by tho occurrence of a bright 
line in the spectrum, that his slit was on the image of one of those 
prominences, the nature of which had so long been an enigma. 
Notices of this discovery were received from the author by the 
Boyal Society on October 21st and November 3rd. These were 
shortly afterwards followed by a fuller paper on the same subject. 
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Meanwhile the same thing had ,heen independently observed 
in another part of the world. After having observed the remarbible 
spectrum of the prominences dicing the total eclipse, it occurred 
to M. Janssen that the same method might allow the prominences to 
be detected at any time; an<^ on trial he succeeded in detecting 
them the very day after the eclipse. Shortly after Mr. Lockyer’s 
communication of his discovery, Mr. Huggins, who had been inde- 
pendently engaged in the attempt to render the prominences visible 
by the aid of the spectroscope, succeeded in seeing a prominence as 
a whole by somewhat widening the slit, and using a red glass to 
diminish the glare of the light admitted by the slit, the prominence 
being seen by means of the C line in the red. 

One of the most striking results of the habitual study of these 
prominences is the evidence they afford of the stupendous changes 
which are going on in the central body of our system. Promi- 
nenoos, the heights of which arc to bo measured by thousands and 
tens of thousands of miles, appear and disappear in the course of 
some minutes ; and a study of certain minute changes in the bright 
line F, which receive a simple and natural explanation by referring 
them to proper motion in the glowing gas by which that line is 
produced, and which we see no other way of accoimting for, has 
led Mr. Lockyer to conclude that tho gas in question is sometimes 
travelling with velocities comparable with that of the earth in its 
orbit. Moreover those exhibitions of intense action are frequently 
found to bo intimately connected with tho spots, and can hardly 
fail to throw light on the disputed question of their formation. 
Nor are chemical composition and proper motion the only physical 
conditions of tho gas which are accessible to spectral analysis. By 
comparing tho breadth of the bright bands (for though narrow 
they are not mere lines) soon in the prominences with those observed 
in tho spectrum of hydrogen rendered incandescent under different 
physical conditions, Dr. Frankland and Mr. Lockyer have deduced 
conclusions respO(;ting the pressure to which the gas is subject in 
the neighbourhood of the sun. • 

Tho President next proceeded to congratulate the Association 
on tho successfiil completion of tho groat Southern telescope, a 
description of which appeared in our pages a short time ago. 
telescope, constructed by Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, is n -w erected at 
Melbourne, and in the hands of Mr. Lo Sueur, who has been 
appointed to use it. Before its shipment it was mspoctt)d in Dublin 
by tho committee appointed by the Royal Society to consider tho 
best mode of carrying out tho object for which the vote was made 
by the Melbourne legislature ; and tho committee speak in the 
highest terms of its contrivance and execution. Wo may expect 
before long to get a first instalment of tho results obtained by a 
scrutiny of tho southern heavens with an instrument far more 
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powerful than any that has hitherto been applied to them — results 
which will at the same time add to our existing knowledge and 
redound to the honour of the colony, by whose literality this long- 
cherished object has at last been eSected. 

The results of the deep-sea dred^g committee were then 
briefly alluded to ; but as they will bo found fully describ^ in our 
Chronicles and in the reports of sections of the Association, it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon them in this place. 

The President next referred to the Faraday Memorial, and 
stated that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer did not think 
it right that the recognition of scientific merit, however eminent, 
shoidd fell on the taxation of the country, though even in a pecu- 
niary point of view the country has received so much benefit from 
the labours of scientific men. The carrying out of the resolution 
passed by the Heads of the Learned Societies being tlius left to private 
exertion, a public meeting, presided over by the Prince of 

Wales, was held in the Boyal Institution, an establishment which 
has the honour of being identified with Faraday’s scientific career. 
At this meeting a committee- was formed to carry out the object, 
and a subscription list commenced. 

In Chemistry, the speaker confined his attention to three dis- 
coveries. The fiist was the discovery of turacine, a red colouring 
matter extracted from the feathers of the turaco or plaintain-eater, 
which has been investigated by Professor Church, who jfinds it to 
contain nearly six per cent, of copper, which cannot be distinguished 
by the ordinary tests, nor removed from the colouring matter 
without destroying it. In the turaco the existence of the red 
colouring matter which belongs to their normal plumage is depen- 
dent upon copper, which, obtained in minute quantities with the 
food, is stored up in this strange manner in the system of the 
anii^. This example warns us against taking too utilitarian a 
view of the plan of creation. Here we have a chemical substance 
elaborated which is perfectly unique in its nature, and contains 
a metal, the salts of which are ordinarily regarded as poisonous 
to animds, and the sole purpose to which, so fer as we know, it is 
subservient in the animal economy is one of pure decoration. The 
second discovery was that of artificial alizarine, the colouriug matter 
of madder; and the third the investigations of Dr. Matthiessen on 
the constitution of opium bases. These discoveries have been fully 
referred to in our C^onicles, and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
details here.* 

In relation to mechanism, this year is remarkable as being the 
centenary of the groat invention of our countryman James Watt. 
It was in the year 1769 that he took out his patent involving the 

* See * Journal of Science,’ No. zxiii., p. 427, and No. xxiv., p. 530. 
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invention of separate condensation, which is jnstly regarded as 
forming the birtn of the steam-en^e. It needs no lormM celehra- 
tion t5 remind Britons of what wey owe to Watt. Of him truly 
it may be said **si monumenium requiras cirewmsjpiae.’* 

No other physical science has been brought to such perfection 
as mechanics ; and in mechanics we have long been fimiiliar with 
the idea of the perfect generality of its laws, of their applicability 
to bodies organic as well as inorganic, living as weU as dead. But 
from mechames let us past on to chemist^, and the case will be 
found by no means so clear. When chemists ceased to be content 
with the mere ultimate analysis of organic substances, and set them- 
selves to study their proximate constituents, a great number of 
definite chemical compounds were obtaiued which could not be 
formed artificially; but as the science progressed many of these 
organic substances were formed artificially, in some cases from other 
and perfectly distinct organic substances, in other cases actually 
from their elements ; and we may say that at the present time a 
considerable number of what used to bo regarded as essentially 
natural organic substances have been form^ in the laboratory. 
That being the case, it seems most reasonable to suppose that in the 
plant or animal from which those organic substances were obtained, 
they were formed by the play of ordinary chemical affinity ; and 
since the boundary-une between the natural substances which have 
and those which liave not been formed artificially, is one which, so 
far as wo know, simply depends upon the amount of our knowledge, 
and is continually changing as new processes are discovered, we 
aro led to extend the same reasoning to the various chemical sub- 
stances of which organic structures are made up. 

Admitting this much. Professor Stokes proceeded to ask whether 
the laws of chemical affinity, together with those of capillary 
attraction, of diffusion, and so forth, account for the formation of 
an organic structure, as distinguished from tho elaboration of the 
chemical substances of which it is composed ? To this he replied 
decidedly No ! No more than the laws of motion account for the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen to form water, though the ponderable 
matter so rmiting is subject to the laws of motion dunng the act 
of union just as weU as before or after. In the various processes 
of crystallization, of precipitation, and so forth, which we witness 
in dead matter, there is not the fidntest shadow of an approach to 
tile formation of an organic structure, stiU less to the wonderfol 
series of changes which are concerned in the growth and perpetu- 
ation of even the lowliest plant. Admitting to the foU, as higUy 

E robable, though not completely demonstrated, the applicability to 
ving beings of the laws which nave been ascertained with reference 
to d^ ma^r, the speaker proceeded to say that he felt constrained 
at the same time to admit we existence of a mysterious somdhing 
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lying beyond — a something aui generis^ which he regarded not as 
ha.1a.nf,iTi g and suspending the ordinary physical laws, but as working 
with them and through them to the attoinmcnt of a designed end. 

What this something, which we call life, may be, is a profound 
mystery. We know not how many links in the chain of secondary 
causation may yet remain behind ; we know not how few. It would 
be presumptuous indeed to assume in any case that we had already 
reached the last link, and to charge with irreverence a fellow-worker 
who attempted to push his investigations yet one step farther back. 
On the other hand, if a thick darkness enshrouds all beyond, wo 
have no right to assume it to be impossible that we should have 
reachal oven the last link of the chain — a stage where further 
progress is unattainable, and we can only refer the highest law at 
which wo stopped to the fiat of an Almighty Power. To assume 
the contrary as a matter of necessity, is practically to remove the 
First Cause of all to an infinite distance from us. The boundary, 
however, between what is clearly known and what if veiled in 
impenetrable darkness is not ordinarily thus shaimly defined. 
Between the two there lies a misty region, in which loom the ill- 
discerned forms of links of the chain which are yet beyond us ; 
but the general principle is not aftected thereby-. Lot us fearlessly 
trace the dependence of link on liuk as far as it may bo given us to 
trace it, but let us take heed that in thus studying second causes 
we forget not the First Cause, nor shut our eyes to the wonderful 
proofs of design, which, in the study of organized beings especially, 
meet us at every turn. 

Truth wo know must be self-consistent, nor can one truth con- 
tradict another, oven though* the two may have boon arrived at by 
totally different processes : in the one case, suppose, obtained by sound 
scientific investigation ; -in the other case, taken on trust from duly 
authenticated witnesses. Nono need fear the effect of scientific 
inquiry carried on in an honest, truth-loving, humble spirit, which 
makes us no leas ready frankly to avow our ignorance of whsit wo 
ciinnot explain than to accept conclusions based on sound evidence. 
The slow but the sure path of induction is open to us. Let iis 
frame hypotheses if we will : most mseful are they when kept in 
their proper place, as stimulating inquiiy. Let us seek to confront 
them with observation and experiment, thereby confirming or 
upsetting them as tho resiilt may prove; but let us beware of 
placing them prematurely in the rank of ascertained truths, and 
building furthei* conclusions on them as if they were. 

The speaker concluded his long and eloquent address in the fol- 
lowing words : — “ When from tho phenoimma of life we pass on to 
those of mind, wo enter a region still more profoundly mysterious. 
We can readily imagine that we vmy here bo deahng with phenomena 
altogether trausccudmg those of mere life, in some such way as 
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those of life transcend, as I have endeavonied to infer, those of 
chemistry and molecular attractions, or as the laws of chemical 
affinity in their turn transcend rthose of mere mechanics. Science 
can be expected to do but little to aid us hero, since the instrument 
of research is itself the object of investigation. It can but enlighten 
us as to the depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look to a higher 
aid for that which most nearly concerns our well-being.” 


Mathematioaii and Physical Science. (Section A.) 

The meetings of this Section wore opened on August 19th, by 
the President, Professor Sylvester, who, in his address confined 
himself mainly to combating the view advanced by Professor 
Huxley, that “mathematical training is almost purely deductive. 
The mathematician starts with a few simple propositions, the proof 
of which is so obvious that they are called self-evident, and the rest 
of his work consists of subtle deductions from them.” And again 
that “mathematics is that study which knows nothing of observa- 
tion, nothing of cxixjriment, nothing of induction, nothing of 
causation.” These statements were shown to be opposite to the 
facts of the case, and many instances were adduced to show that 
mathematical analysis is unceasingly calling forth the faculties of 
observation and compjirison; that one of its leading features is 
induction ; that it has frequently recourse to experimental tritd and 
verification ; and that it affords a boundless scope for the exercise 
of the highest efforts of imagination and invention. Bieman wrote 
a thesis to show that the basis of our conception of space is purely 
empirical, and our knowledge of its laws the result of observation ; 
that other kinds of space might be conceived to exist, subject to 
laws different from those which govern the actual space in which 
we are immersed. Gauss called mathematics a science of the eye ; 
and this great man was used to say that he had laid aside several 
questions which ho liad treated analytically, and hoped to apply 
to them geometrical methods in a future state of existence, when 
his conceptions of space should have become amplified and extended ; 
for as we can conceive beings (like infinitely attenuated book-worms 
in an infinitely thin sheet of paper) wliicn liave only the notion 
of space of two dimensions, so wo may imagine beings capable of 
realizing space of four or a greater number of dimensions. 

Most, if not all, of the great ideas of modem mathematics have 
had their origin in observation. For instance, one gigantic out- 
come of modern analytical thought, itself, too, only the precursor 
and progenitor of a future still more heaven-rejiching theory, which 
will comprise a complete study of the interoperation of mgcbraic 
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forms, — how did this originate ? In the accidental observation by 
Eisenstein, some twenty years ago, of a single invariant (the 
jq[uadrinvariant of a quartic), whi<^ he met with in the course of 
certain researches just as accidentally and unexpectedly as M. Du 
Ghaillu might meet a gorilla in the country of the Fantees, or any 
one of us in London a white Polar bear escaped from the Zoologicm 
Gardens. Fortunately he pounced down upon his prey, and pre- 
served it for the contemplation and study of hiture mathematicians. 
It occupies only part of a page in his collected posthumous works. 
This single result of observation (as weU entitled to be so caUed as 
the discovery of globigerinm in chalk, or of the confocal ellipsoid 
structure of the shells of the foraminifera), wliich remained in- 
finictuous in the hands of its eminent author, has served to set in 
motion a train of thought and propagated an impulse which have 
led to a complete revolution in the whole aspect of modem analysis, 
and will continue to be felt until mathematics are forgotten and 
British Associations meet no more. 

The speaker continued ; — “ Were it not unbecoming to dilate on 
one’s own personal experience, I could tell a story of almost 
romantic interest about my own latest researches (in a field where 
geometry, algebra, and the theory of numbers melt in a surprising 
manner into one another, like sunset tints, or the colours of the 
dying dolphin (the last still loveliest), a sketch of which has just 
appeared in the ‘ Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society,’ 
which would very strikingly illustrate how much observation, 
divination, induction, experimental trial and verification, causation, 
too (if that means, as I suppose it must, mounting fi:om phenomena 
to their reasons or causes of being), have to do with the work of 
the mathematician. In the fiice of these fiicts, which every analyst 
in this room or out of it can vouch for out of his own knowledge 
and personal experience, how can it bo maintained in the words of 
Professor Huxley, who in this instance is speaking of the sciences 
as they are in tnemselvcs, and without any reference to scholastic 
discipline, that 'mathematics is that study which knows nothing of 
observation, nothing of induction, nothing of experiment, nothing 
of causation ? ’ ” 

The speaker continued to say that he was not so absurd as to 
maintaiu that the habit of observation of external nature will bo 
best, or at all, cultivated by the study of mathematics, at all events 
as that study is at present conducted, and no one could desire more 
earnestly than himself to see natural and experimental science 
introduced into our schools as a primary and indispensable branch 
of education ; that study and mathematical culture should go on 
hand in hand together, and they would greatly influence each 
other for their mutual good. He should rejoice to see mathematics 
taught with that life and animation which the presence and example 
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of her young and buoyant sister could not fail to impart; short 
roads preferred to long ones ; Euclid shelved or buned “ deeper 
than md ever plummet sotmd ; ” morphology introduced into the 
elements of algebra ; projection, correlation, motion, accepted as aids 
to geometry ; the mind of the student quickened and elevated, and 
his faith awakened by early initiation into the ruling ideas of 
polarity, continuity, infinity, and fiimiharization with the doctrine 
of the imaginary and inconceivable. It is this living interest in 
the subject which is so w^ iting in our traditional and mediaeval 
modes of teaching. Some people have been found to regard aU 
mathematics after the 47th proposition of Euclid as a sort of morbid 
secretion, to be compared only with the mother-of-pearl generated 
in the deceased oyster ; others find its justification, its “ raison 
d^eire,” in its being either the torch-bearer leading the way, or the 
handmaiden holding up the train, of physical science ; and a very 
clever writer, in a recent magazine article, expresses his doubts 
whether it is in itself a more serious pursuit or more worthy -of 
interesting an intellectual human being than the study of chess 
problems or Chinese puzzles. But this is like judging of architec- 
ture from being shoAvn some of the brick and mortar, or even a 
quarried stone of a public building ; or of painting from the colours 
mixed on the palette ; or of music by hstening tq the thin and 
screechy sounds produced by a bow passed haphazard over the 
strings of a violin. The world of ideas which it discloses or illu- 
minates, the contemplation of divine beauty and order which it 
induces, the harmonious connection of its parts, the infinite hier- 
archy and absolute evidence of the truths with which it is concerned — 
these and such like are the true groimds of the title of mathematics 
to human regard, and would remain unimpaired were the plan of 
the universe unrolled like a map at our feet, and the mind of inan 
qualified to take in the whole scheme at a gkmco. 

At the conclusion of tlie above addrees the reading of the papers 
commenced. As it would bo impossible to give within the limits 
at our command an intelligible abstract of the mathematical and 
some of the physical papers, we shall confine our reports to abstracts 
of those papers which will be of interest in their condensed form. 

The first paper was the report of the Lunar Committee, read by 
the Secretary, Mr. W. B. Birt. Since the formation of the com- 
mittee in 1864, a surface of 100 square degrees has been surveyed ; 
the outlines of 433 objects have b^n laid down on a scale of 200 
inches to the moon’s diameter ; and a catalogue has been prepared, 
containing notices of important phenomena bearing on the question 
of either transient or permanent lunar change. The report enters 
fuUy on this latter point, and, in conclusion, draws attention to cer- 
tain differences between the photographs employed, particulaiiy one 
with respect to a certain crater figured by Lohrmann, which is found 
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on De la Bue’s, bat not a vesti^ can be discovered on Bntberford’s. 
Some attention has also been ^ven to apparent changes of bright- 
ness and tint, a subject to which Webb called attention a few years 
since, l^ee or four somewhat cohspicuous spots were adduced as 
exhibiting these alternations, which appear to be independent of any 
agencies with which we are acquaint^ 

Mr. W. B. Birt then read a paper " On Secular Variations of 
Lunar Tints.” The author, in alluding to the importance of an 
examination of the tints of .the lunar sur&ce, remarked that to 
carry it out in its entirety would entail a most enormous labour, 
but ho recommended that a few of the most prominent objects 
should be selected for the purpose. He called attention to the 
feet that changes of tint and brilliancy were common on the moon. 
These changes were generally referred to variations in the angle 
at which the sun’s light fell upon the object. The author then 

E roccalcd to notice certain differences which have been observed 
otween the tints of objects as recently determined, and those 
of the same objects as recorded by previous selonographers. We 
have the means of obtaining presumptive evidence of change of 
tint, independent of ilhunination, in the fact that if any two spots 
bo taken, one being brighter than the other at a given epoch of 
illumination, should the oKler of brightness be reversed at any sub- 
sequent epoch, the illumination being the same, the legitimate con- 
clusion would bo that a change had occurred in the meantime ; and, 
as being unconnected with any theoretical considerations of change, 
the author suggested the term “ secular variation of tint ” to desig- 
nate such phenomena. In the concluding part of the paper the 
author referred to the number of spots which have been observed 
during the last forty-nine years on the lunar crater Plato. 

In a communication “ On the Lunar Crater Plato,” W. B. Birt 
stated that certain peaks on the western wall of the crater had been 
measured by Beer and Maodler, the heights varying from 5000 to 
7000 English feet. These peaks at sunrise cast well-defined long 
shadows on the floor, and these shadows had been measured by 
Professor Challis, of Cambridge. Mr. Bjrt compired delineations 
of the shadows by Professor Challis, the late Lord Bosse, the late 
Bev. W. B. 'Dawes, and J. Birmingham, Esq., of Millbrook Tuam, 
and finds some interesting results, among which may bo named tho 
proximity of tho shadows of tho three principal peaks to three very 
minute craters on the floor of Plato, thus furnishing a means of 
readily identifying these craters at any future time. 

Mr. G. J. Symons presented the report of tho committee on 
Underground Temperatures. The committee had tried experi- 
ments on imderground temperatures at Glasgow, Dundee, and 
wherever they could get access to very deep wells or borings in the 
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eartih. But the chief ezperimeuts had been tried in a well made 
many years ago at Kentish Town by a ccnmpany formed for the 
purpose of supplying the district with water. The total depth in 
this instance was 1082 feet, 540 Ifeet of which consisted of a bricked 
wall, and the remainder of a boring lined with thin sheet iron. The 
committee had obtained the use of the old well, and fitted up wind- 
ing apparatus above it in a hut, to let ^cially-constructm ther- 
mometers up and down in the boring, ^e general result of the 
experiments was to prove an increase of temperature of one degree 
for every 62*4 feet mcrease in depth. 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone gave an address on the Eolation between 
the liefinctive Energies and the Combining Proportions of the 
Metals. He pointed out that in most cases, but not all, the less 
the combining proportion of the metal, the greater is the refiactive 
eof-gy. The rule just mentioned does not hold at all with non- 
metallic elements, and proves most accurate with those metals which 
form good definite salts, such as magnesium, iron, and zinc. 

Professor Gustav Magnus read a paper on the Beflcction of 
Heat, in which he made known a discovery of his own, that fluor- 
spar has the property of reflecting, very largely, the dark invisible 
rays emitted by hot rock-salt. There is much evidence tending to . 
prove that the heat-rays from rock-salt are of very great wave 
length, belonging almost to one of the extremities of me spectrum. 

Lieut.-Colonel Strange, F.E.S., then spoke of the proceedings 
last year at Norwich, which resulted in the formation of a committee 
to determine whether there is adequate provision in Great Britain 
for the vigorous prosecution of scientific research. The committee 
had come unanimously to the conclusion that science had not ade- 
quate means for its vigorous prosecution. They submit, as the 
substance of their report, the recommendation that the full influ- 
ence of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
should at once be exerted to obtain the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission to consider: — 1. The character and value of existing 
institutions and &cilities for scientific investigation, and the amount 
of time and money devotld to such purposes. 2. What modifica- 
tions or augmentations of the means and facilities that- are at pre- 
sent available for the maiutcnance and extension of science are 
requisite. 3. In what manner these can be best supplied. 

Mr. J. P. Gkssiot called attention to a curious dark deposit in 
certain vacuum tubes. 

On Saturday the papers were almost whoUy. mathematical. On 
Monday the proceedings (^ned by the reading of several reports * 
of committees. Admiral Sir E. Belcher read the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to apply to the Admiralty for aid in observing 
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certam sea temperatnreB. The report pointed out that hdp in 
many cases ‘was only offered on condition that the applicants 
employ clerks to seaich out the information required mom the 
records, which expense the committee did not incur. 

Mr. G. J. Symons read the report of the Bain&Il Committee, 
which more especially pointed out the necessity for more stations 
of observation. 

The report of the Tidal Committee was read by Mr. Bankino. 

Mr. Glaishcr read the report of tiie Association Committee on 
“Luminous Meteors.” Largo numbers of meteors had been seen 
di&ing the past year. The report gave an account of an extraordi- 
nary meteor seen in Franco in October, which exploded with a 
detonation louder than any artillery, at, it was considered, a height 
of sixt> miles. Much was said of the extensive observations made 
in America by Professor Newton and others. The report contained 
catalogues of all the meteors and aerolites observed. The radiant 
of the November meteors was well ascertained, but of the August 
meteors the radiant was not certain. 

Dr. Neumayer read an abstract of a paper detailing tho facts 
relating to the fall of a meteor a short time ago at i^henberg. 
The fall took place in the day-time, and so great was the velocity 
of the mass that it buried itseu two feet deep in the sandstone rock. 
It was dug out while still warm, and found to weigh 31 k lbs. The 
sound was heard over a radius of thirteen miles. 

Mr. Glaisher narrated the results of some meteorological experi- 
ments made in the car of the captive balloon. Tho 2 )i*incipal feet 
was, that often when the air near tho ground is quite still, and tho 
smoke from tho chimneys of the houses rising vertically, a hard gale 
is blowing aloft, and that at a height of less than 1000 feet. 

The most important paper read on Monday was ono by 
Mr. Whitworth, “ On the Penetration of Armour-Plates by Shells 
with Heavy Bursting Charges fired obliquely,” in which he sot 
forth the superiority of the flat projectile over the pointed one for 
piercing armour-plated ships. 

M. JansLen then described in French his method of obtaining 
views of the solar prominences at any time by means of a rapidly 
revolving slit and spectroscope. 

A paper by Professor A. Morren, “ On tho Chemical Bcaction 
of Lighv discovered by Professor Tyndall, was then read. Pro- 
. fessor Morren said that he had repeated Dr. Tyndall’s celebrated 
^ experiments on the action of light upon vapours in tubes, but that, 
living in the south of France, he used the rays of the sun, instead 
of the light from tho elec^c lamp. His tubes, like those of 
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Dr. l^dall, were of glass, with flat glass ends, and glass stop- 
cocks. Afber exhausting the i r from the tube, he permitted a 
mixture of absolutely pure diy * ydrogen {Uid nitrogen ^ to ^ter, 
and on passing a cone of sunlig t from a lens through we long axis 
of the tube, he was surprised to seo a cloud forming, because of 
chemical decomposition set ^ >. This led him to question the 
method employe to dry the gases, which was by passing them 
through powdered glass wetted with sulphuric acid. When chlo- 
ride of ct^um and other metiiods of drying gases wore tried, no 
clouds were formed by the sunlight, so at last he came to the con- 
clusion that a source of error lay in a trace of sulphurous acid gas, 
taken up by the hydrogen and the nitrogen from the sulphuric acm. 
The latter acid employed by him was absolutely pure, and con- 
tained no trace of arsenic from the use of impure sulphur in its 
manufacture. In the remainder of his paper he explained the 
exact nature of the chemical reactions which took place in his tube, 
which reactions he, like Dr. Tyndall, ascribed to a motion of sepa- 
ration set up between the atoms of each molecule, by the short blue 
and violet waves of the solar spectrum. 

Mr. W. Huggins, F.E.S., read a paper “On the Heat of the 
Stars.” The instruments used were a telescope, a very sensitive 
thermopile, and a galvanometer, by means of which faint indications 
of heat were obtained, accompanying the light from different stars. 

Dr. Balfour Stewart F.R.S., read a paper on a very’ cleverly 
designed “ New Rain Ghiuge,” invented, made, and tested by Mr. 
Beckley, of Kew Observatory. 


CnEMiOAii Science. (Section B.) 

The proceedings in this Section were opened by an address by 
the President, Dr. Debus, in which he reviewed the various di- 
rections in which chemical science was progressing, and directed 
attention to some of the fundamental ideas which guide chemists in 
their researches. The ad(]^ess was listened to with great attention, 
but is too technical to admit of more than this brief allusion to it. 
Most of the papers and reports communicated to this Section were 
on subjects of special more than general interest, and will not bear 
condensation. We will therefore select a few only of the papers 
which treat upon matters likely to be of general interest to our 
readers. 

Dr. Jacobi read a paper on the “Electro Deposit of Iron,” 
iUustrating his remarks by a series of plates of extreme beauty. 
The solution from which t£ie metallic iron was deposited consists 
of a double sulphate of iron and magnesia. It was found desirable 
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to coat the recipient of the deposit with a thin film of nickel or 
copper. 

The Committee on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron reported 
that they entrusted the preparation of pure iron to Mr. Matthiessen, 
who expressed a hope that next year a great deal of very usefiil 
information will be obtained on the chemical nature and physical 
properties of pure iron and its alloys. Prof. Matthiessen then 
detailed very elaborately the nature and properties of pure iron, 
and the best methods for its preparation and fusion. 

Professor Calvert, in some remarks upon the series of experi- 
idbnts conducted by him into the nature and condition of rust, 
stated that he thought the oxidation of the bottom of iron ships 
might be prevented by an external coating of an alloy of lead and 
antimony, and by placing an alkali in the bilge-water within the 

Professor Tomlinson read a paper on the supposed Action of 
Light on Combustion. From a series of experiments upon candles 
of different sizes and weights in dark chambers and day and sun 
light, it was found that the increase of temperature alone led to 
increase of consumption of material; the final conclusion being 
that the direct Hght of the sun, or the diffused light of day, has no 
action on the rate of burning, or in retarding the combustion of an 
ordinary* candle. 

Mr. Walter Weldon read a long paper “ On the Manu&cture 
of Chlorine by means of perpetually regenerated Manganite of 
Calcium.” What has hitherto been the ordinary process of manu- 
facturing chlorine, consists in digesting ores containing peroxide of 
mangan^ with hydrochloric acid. The chloride of manganese, 
which is a residual product of this process, has hitherto been 
ordinarily thrown away. Mr. Weldon decomposes this chloride of 
mpganese by lime, and then blows air through the resulting 
mixture. The protoxide ot manganese absorbs oxygen from the 
injected air, thereby becoming converted into peroxide, which com- 
bines with the equivalent of lime used in excess, forming therewith 
the compound which the author calls manganite of The 

compound* thus produced is employed instead of manganese ores for 
the liberation of chlorine from hydrochloric acid, and is then re- 
produced from the resulting solution of chloride of manganese, and 
so on contini^y, the same manganese being thus employed over 
and over again perpetually. Last year there were made in this 
country, and on the Continmit, about 120,000 tons of bleachiug- 
powder, and this Idcaching-powder costs on an average about 51. 
per ton for native oxide of manganese. Mr. Weldon’s process 
produces bleaching-powder at a cost of only 15s. per ton for 
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manganite of caldum, and enables more chlorine to be obtained 
from a given quantity of hydrochloric add than has hitherto been 
usually obtained there&om. ^ 

Mr. Sorby sent a short note on Jargonia, in which he stated 
that zirconia was white, but that after ignition jargonia is of a clear 
straw-colour, paler than that of tungstic add, but deeper than that 
of ceroso-oerio oxide. 

Dr. Andrews read a short paper “ On the Absorption Bands 
of Bile.” A solution of bile in water or alcohol exhibits in the 
stereoscope well-marked absorption bands, which may be used as a 
characteristic test for the presence of bde, and oven as a means* of 
estimating approximately its amount in urine or other liquids 
having no al^rption bands of their own. 

Professor Janssen then delivered in French a discourse “On the 
Appi-oximate Estimation of Sodium by Spectrum Analysis,” which 
was followed by a discourse on the absorption of the rays of the 
^cctrum by the vapour of water. Both these papers were copiously 
illustrated on the black board. 

Mr. Spence then read a paper “ On the Production of Higher 
Temperature by Steam of 212^ Fahrenheit,” and showed by ex- 
periment that the steam of boiling water at 212°, passing through a 
saturated solution of nitrato of soda, raised the temperature to 238°. 

An interesting paper by Dr. Fritsche, a Russian chemi^, “ On 
the Structural Change in Block Tin,” was read by Mr. Roberts, of 
Her Majesty’s Mint. Dr. Fritsclie found that the intense cold of 
St. Petersburg, duiing the winter of 1867, caused solid blocks of 
tin to crumble and fall into pieces. That the change was due to 
intense cold was proved by submitting blocks of tin to a tem- 
perature of — 40° C., when the same structure was induced. 

Our space will not enable us to do more than allude to several 
important papers on Water Supply and Utilization of Sewage, 
which were communicated by Dr. Paul, E. C. C. Stanford, and H. 
Bamber, and which are referred to at greater length in our report 
of Section G (Mechanical Science). 


Geoloot. (Section 0.) 

Professor R. Harkness, F.R.S., the President of this Section, 
adopted for the subject of his opening address the Geology of Devon- 
shire. He first spoke of the Piltou beds, which form the link 
between the Devonian and Carboniferous series, so well seen in this 
county, and which have been so ably investigated by Murchison 
and Sedgwick, Godwin-Austen, De la Beche, Lonsdale, Phillips, 
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«&c., &c., &c. He pointed out their relation to certain IxhIs in the 
south-west of Ireland, which were believed to occur in the same 
horizon as the Pilton shales. In^^ referring to the labours of the 
Irish Geological Survey, tlio President paid a gracx'ful tribute to the 
memory of Professor J. Beetc Jukes, F.lt.S., its late Director, wliose 
active life has terminated since the publication of oiu* last number. 
Among the latest labours of Mr. Jukes was the publication of a 
series of papers “ On the Carboniferous Slate (or Devonian Rocks) 
and the Old Red Sandstone of Soutli Ireland and North Devon 
“ On North Devon and West Somerset,” and “ South Devon and 
Com wall.” There is reason to apprehend that- the additional 
effort need^ to carry out these and other extra-official scientific 
labours did much to curtail the life of one who was beloved by all 
who knew him, and whose loss we must all deeply regret. 

Taking the Irish localities first, the President contrasted the 
Wexford district, with its 200 feet of Old Red Sandstones* resting 
conformably on Cambrian strata, with Hook Point, Comeragh, 
Dungarvon, West County Cork, as far south-west as Glengariff and 
Killarney, where the unfossiliferous- “ Glengariff Grits ” attffin a 
thickness of 10,000 feet. Of all this vast thickness of sedimentary 
deposits, included in the Old Red Sandstone series in Ireland, only a 
thin band of Yellow Sandstones is fbssihferous, having yielded plants, 
mollusca, Crustacea, and fishes. 

This band (which is elsewhere reported upon by Mr. W. H. 
Baily^ occurs at Kiltorcan, co. Kilkenny. 

Professor Harkness also showed the change wliich the Lower 
Limestone shales or Carboniferous slates undergo in passing south- 
westward from Hook Point, where their thickness is inconsiderable, 
to Cork Harbour and Kinstilo, where they are 6500 feet in thick- 
ness, and where gritty beds make their appearance, which in Coom- 
hola Glen attain a thickness of 8000 feet. These “ Cooinhola 
Grits ” contain some peculiar fossils, and Imve others also common 
to the Carboniferous slates. 

Returning to D<jvonshiro, the President pointed out that to the 
north-east of Baggy Point hard purple sandstones occur (= to the 
Old Red Sandstones), overlain in North Devon by light-coloured beds, 
the equivale^its of the “ Yellow Sandstones ” of Ireland ; that alx)VO 
these again, at Marwood, were greenish-grey grits, with plant- 
remains (BilicUes linearis and Sagenaria VeUhciniiana), such as 
the base of the Carboniferous slates afford, these being identified with 
the “Coomhola Grits;” higher still, the Pilton beds had yielded 
fossils common also to the Carboniferous slates. He called attention 
to a conunon misapprehension existing among English geologists 
that the “ Coomhola Grits ” are hdow the base of the Carboniferous 
series, whereas they are truly a part of the Carboniferous slates. 

He believed the difficulty of correlating the two areas arose 
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from the fact that the boundary lino between the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstones and the Carboniferous series had been placed in two 
difibrent horizons. In Ireland the Carboniferous slates and inter- 
bedded “ Coomhola Grits ” form the base of the' Carboniferous series ; 
in England they are treated as Ijclonging to the Devonian. 

Professor Harkness then alluded to the Triassic pebhle-bed at 
Budleigh Salterton, with its remnants of palaeozoic fossils. He 
mentioned the recent discovery by Mr. Whitaker of reptilian 
remains, referred by Professor Huxley to Hymroda^don. He 
drew attention to the Miocene Lignite beds of ^vey Tracey, the 
Flora of which has been so ably described by Dr. Oswald Heer, and 
the geology by Mr. Pengelly. Dr. Heer has identified many forms 
of plants with those which occur in the Miocene beds of Arctic 
America, Greenland, and Spitzbei’gen* 

In referring to the exploration of Kent’s Hole and similar 
ossiferous caverns, the President observed that geology and archaeo- 
logy were now shading into each other, and although the early 
history, of mankind had long remained dim and indistinct like 
distant land, we were, by the labours of Lyell, Lubbock, and others, 
acquiring a clearer conception of early man, his mode of life and 
conditions of existence. 

Mr. Gotlwin-Austen’s paper “On the Devonian Group Con- 
sidered Geologically and Geograpliically,” dealt with the probable 
distribution of land and water during the Devonian epoch, 
and the effect of such conditions on the Fauna and Flora of 
the period. Ho spoke of the wide extent of the Devonian formation 
in Europe, Asia and America, and of the old Silurian land-sur&ce 
which existed in the latter country during its deposition. From 
the tact that the fossil fishes of the Devonian belonged to the 
Ganoid family, the author inferred that a large portion of these 
bods were of lacustrine (fresh- water) origin ; at the same time he 
admitted that vast marine accumulations were also simultaneously 
in process of formation in the adjoining seas. He spoke of the 
passage of the Old Red Sandstone group into the Silurian at its base, 
and into the Carboniferous series above, and conchided by indicating 
its easterly extension across Exirojje. * ^ 

Dr. P. Martin .Duncan presented liis “ Second Report on British 
Fossil Corals.” After describing several new forms and referring 
to the 140 species already published, the author stated that 251 
species of corals had been met with in British Secondary and Ter- 
tiary strata. 

The author showed that not only are we able by the presence of 
certain corals to arrive at a correct estimate of the conditions of the 
seas of by-gone epochs, hut also to trace out the ancient coast-lines 
by their coral reefe. 
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Mr. James Thomson exhibited the results of his tabonrs in 
preparing sections of Carboniferous Limestone Corals, which, after 
being mounted on glass, have been ,t>hotographed most succerafully, 
so as to exhibit the most minute pomts of their structure. 

Mr. G-. W. Ormerod described the Ghanites of the northerly 
and easterly sides of Dartmoor. He mentioned that Schorl and 
Tourmaline are of frequent occurrence in these granites, but whe- 
ther they were aU of one age he was uncertain ; the ‘‘ elvans ” or 
veins crossing the mass were undoubtedly of later age.* Mr. Orme- 
rod had not discovered any glacial strim ; but Dr. Otto Torell had 
examined the gravel near Hunt’s Tor, and had declared it to be a 
true glacial moraine. 

Mr. W. Pengelly, in a note on the “ Source of the Miocene Clays 
of Bovey Tracey,” showed that they were mostly formed of di^ 
integrated granite, interstratidcd with the lignite beds. 

Mr. T. Davidson’s paper on The Brachiopoda hitherto obtained 
from the ‘Pebble-bed’ of Budleigh Saltcrton,” showed that the 
pebbles were a mixture of Devonian and Silurian strata, ten species 
belonging to each formation, and fifteen being new and undescribed 
forms. The fossil contents of the pebbles pointed to Normandy as 
the locality whence they had originally been derived. 

Mr. Edward Hull traced the source of the Quartzose Con- 
glomerates of the New lied Sandstone of central England (wliich 
in Lancashire and Cheshire attained the thickness of 700 feet) 
to the Old Red Sandstone formation. The pebbles were all Hvcr- 
coloured quartzites, well rounded and water-worn, never sub- 
angular. The author considered they had gone through at least 
two periods of trituration. An examination of the Old Bed Con- 
glomerates near Loch Lomond fully confirmed his view as to their 
origin. 

Mr. Henry Woodward gave an account of the Fresh-water 
Deposits of the VaUey of the Lea in Essex, exposed in excavating 
the East London Waterworks Company’s new reservoirs at Walt- 
hamstow. The excavations cover an area of 120 acres, and the 
materials removed are all of Post-Tertiary ago, consisting of sand, 
clay, loam, peat, shell-marl, and river gravel. Twenty-six species 
of shells were identified, all of living species. The osseous remains 
include man, the wolf, fox, beaver, horse, wild boar, red deer, roe- 
buck, fallow deer, reindeer, the elk, the goat, three species of oxen 
(Bos primigenius, B. longifrons, and B. froniosus), the sea-eagle, 
and some l^nes of fishes. In the deep trenches of the “puddle- 
walls ” were found tusks of the mammoth and horns of the gigantic 
ox and deer. The presence of the reindeer, the elk, and the beaver, 
in BO modem a deposit and so near to London is full of interest. * 
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IsHx, Penally presented the " Fifth Beport of the Committee on 
tiie Exploration of Kent’s Gavem.” He stated that in the layer of 
black soil beneath the floor of th^ ** yestibnle 366 flint implements 
had been obtained, together with flint cores, a l»ne needle, a bone 
harpoon or fish-spear, serrated on one side. Altogether 3948 boxes 
of 1bone fragments had been taken ont, which Professor Boyd 
Dawkins had undertaken to examine. In the breccia beneath the 
caye-earth a flint flake had been discoyered, associated with remains 
of the caye-lisn, caye-bear, and mammoth. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins gaye some account of the animals. He 
stated that the men who liycd in the caye when the black layer was 
being deposited were cannibals, split and gnawed human bones 
haying been met with. He had identified in the lower layer bones 
of the glutton, the tailless hare, the beayer, &c. 

Mr. H. H. Howorth communicated a yery elaborate essay on 
The Extinction of the Mammoth,” in which he had collated all the 
statements respecting that animal to be found in the yarious works 
on Siberia, &c. He concluded that climatal conditions had extin- 
guished the mammoth, and not the men of the Stone age. 

Mr. Pengelly gave a short notice on the alleged occurrence of 
Uijypopoiamus major and Macliairodvs laiidens in Kent’s Hole. 
He showed good evidence of the latter animal’s presence, but 
stated that the former had never been met with in this cavern. 

Mr. W. H. Baily read the “ Report of the Committee for the 
Exploration of the Devonian Bods of Kiltorcan, co. Kilkenny.” 
A new fossil fern (Adiantiies), a Sagenaria in fructification, and a 
new Limuloid Crustacean, were the most noteworthy results of this 
investigation, which we are glad to state is to be continued. 

Mr. Cliarles Moore called attention to the occurrence of remains 
of Tdeosaurm in the nodules of the Upper Lias at llminstcr. 

Mr. George Maw’s paper “ On the Trappean Conglomerates of 
Middletown Hill, Montgomeryshire,” fumishm an excellent account 
of the Trap-rocks of Lower Silurian age which form this ridge, 
r u nnin g parallel with the Breidden HiUs on the bordors of Shrop- 
shire and Montgomeryshire. Great beds of bouldercd^, trap occur, 
composed of boulders of compact fclstone imbedded in a matrix of 
felstone tuif. The interbedd^ traps are bounded on either side by 
Lower Llandeilo flags, and are collectively about 780 feet in thick- 
ness. Other eruptive beds were also noticed in this hilL The 
author suggested that the porphyritic greenstone of the Breiddmi 
Hills was probably omitted &om the same point of eruption as these 
bedded traps. The local association of intrusive greenstones with 
interbedded felstones of Lower Silurian age, was stated to be very 
genertd in North Wales. 
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Mr. James Thomson’s paper "On the Teeth and Dermal 
Stmcture of CienacanthuiS and on New Forms of PierofilcuB and 
other Garhoniferons Labyrinthodonts, and of MegaltehthyB," Yma 
intended to prove that several so^Ued genera founded upon fossil 
fishes’ teeth, were in reahty only dermal spines. Mr. Thomson 
also showed that three or four existing genera could now be united 
in one. He exhibited a fine suite of La%rinthodont and fish-remains, 
which he stated Professor Dr. Young would shortly describe. 

Mr. W. Carruthers called attention to the occurfence of Rep- 
tilian eggs in the Stonesfield slate and in the Greensand of the I^e 
of Wight. They were forwarded to him as fossil fouits, and had a 
peculiarly glossy appearance, and the test was very thin. 

Mr. Henry Woodward noticed (1) the occurrence of a new 
.form of Stylonurua from the Comstones of Herefordshire, and (2) 
the discovery of a large Myriapod {Ewphch&ria Brownit) in the 
Coal-measures of Kilmaurs, near Glasgow. 

Mr. J. Randall’s paper “ On the Denudation of the Shropshire 
and Staffordshire Coal-fields,” treated of the mineral character of 
some of the coal-seams, and also showed how several of them had 
been cut off by denudation. The author believed these fields were 
once continuous, but that they had been separated by denudation. 

Dr. C. Le Neve Foster communicated a note on the occurrence 
of the mineral Scheelite at Val Toppa Gold Mine, near Domodos- 
sola, Piedmont. It is found associated with quartz, iron-pyrites, 
zinc-blende, calc-spar, brown-spar, and native gold. Scheelite (or 
tungstate of lime) is called “ marmor-rosso ” in Piedmont, and is 
looked upon as a good indication of the presence of gold. 

Mr. John E. Taylor noticed certain phenomena in the Drift 
near Norwich. The contorted, furrowed, and displaced condition 
of the Boulder-clay and Drift beds, and the fractured and dislocated 
appearance of the Chalk along these lines of disturbance, could 
. best, Mr. Taylor suggested, be explained by the action of icebergs. 

A paper “ On the Water-bearmg Strata in the Neighbourhood 
of Norwich,” by the same author, followed. It dealt with the 
origin of gand-pipes ” in the Chalk, and their action as natuml 
drains, and the author gave an interesting statement of the effect 
of steam-power pumping in lowering the level of the wells around. 

Mr. G. A. Lebomr offered some Notes on the Denudation of 
Western Brittany, and on the Granites of Lower Brittany. 

Dr. H. A. Nicholson contributed an account of some new forms 
of Graptolites from the Lower Silurian series. 

Mr. Charles Moore’s “ Report on the Investigation of Veins con- 
taining Organic Remains which occur in the Mountain limestone 
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of the Mendipe and dsewhere/’ showed that these fissures must have 
remained open fiK)m a very early period, as they were found to con- 
tain Liassic and Carboniferous fossils, together with teeth of fishes. 
Mr. Moore had also discovered land and &esh-water shells, seeds of 
FlemingUes, and large numbers of Foraminifera and EiUomoetraca. 
He consider^ that ihese discoveries must lead to an entirely new 
th^ry to explain mineral veins, as nmther segregation nor thermal 
action could be reconciled with the presence of organic life in these 
fissures. 

Mr. H. 13. Brady noticed the Foraminifera discovered by Mr. 
Charles Moore, and especially referred to InwAvtina. The three 
genera mentioned by him were all still existing. 

Mr. C. W. Peach recorded the discovery of OrthoceratiteSy 
Corals, &c., in the rocks between Nare Head and Porthalla Cove. 
Tliis is the nearest point to the Land’s End where Devonian fossils 
have yet been met with. 

Mr. H. Bauerman, in reporting on Ice as an agent to pro- 
duce Geological change, gave instances of the grooving power of 
ice as well as its ability to transport blocks and to form moraines. 
He thought that it would bo. necessary to obtain international 
scientific co-operation before accurate data could be brought 
together. 

Mr. R. Brown adduced evidence to show that the west coast of 
Greenland was subsiding, and that points along the eastern coast 
had been elevated. 

Mr. George Maw recorded the occurrence of insect-remains and 
fresh-water shells firom the Lower Bagshot Leaf-bed of Studland 
Bay, Dorsetshire, not heretofore observed. 

Dr. Henry Hicks gave an account of the discovery of Fossil 
Plants (?) in the Cambrian Rocks, near St. David’s. In these 
Upper Longmynd rocks Dr. Hicks has met with many new species 
of Trilobites 1500 feet below the horizon at which organic remain^ 
had hitherto been found. He had also detected plant-remains, but 
they were doubtfully referred to plants, and were considered to bo 
the tracks of Annehds and Trilobites by Professor Ph’Uips and Mr. 
Etheridge. The importance of Dr. Hicks’s discoveries is neverthe- 
less very great, and we cannot but deeply regret that he has, by 
death, been deprived of the valuable co-operation of Mr. J. W. 
Salter (our highest authority on palccozoic fossils) in carrying on 
those researches. 

Dr. Mann gave a description of the Gold country of Natal, and 
the localities where the precious metal had been met with. 

Mr. W. Stephen Mitchell presented the “ Report of the Committee 
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far investigjGiting the Leaf-beds of the Lower Bagshot series of the 
Hampshire Basm.” Of the Alnm Bay fdants, Mr. Mitchell observed 
that ^ forms so abimdant on the mainland were wanting here. 
Araliaa, Dryandras, ChmoniaSt B^bergiaa^ &c., had tnmed np in 
great abundance, as well as Cinnamon plante. Although the last- 
named leaves appear to agree with some of the SmUacese, he was 
fully convinced that they were true Cinnamons. The beds of 
‘Wmtediif Bay give promise of a slill richer harvest. Specimens 
have also been obtained near Corfe. An accurate survey of these 
beds is being prepared to ascertain the relative levels of the Alnm 
Bay and Mainland beds, under the superintendence of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Eobert Etheridge described the occurrence of a large de- 
posit of Terra-cotta Clay at Watcombe, Torquay. The clay, which 
IS almost identical with that of Etruria, occupies a depression in 
the New Eed Sandstone, which the author believed to have been 
a fresh-water lake wherein the dc}x>sit was accumulated. The clay 
is remarkable for its fine subdivision, and is of excellent quality for 
the production of fictile wares. It contains more than 60 per c.ent. 
of silica, 20 per cent of alumina, and 7 per cent, of peroxide of iron, 
also soda and potash salts. 

Mr. J. Logan Lobley presented n very elaborate paper “ On the 
Distribution of the British Fossil Lamdlibranchidta” containing 
the results of a careful compilation of all the described species of fossil 
Conchifera in Great Britain, which, when printed in exten$o, will 
famish important Tables for the palaeontologist and geologist. 

Professor James Tennant gave an account of the Diamonds 
received from the Cape during the past year, the largest of which 
weighed 83^ carats. 

Mr. John Edward Lee called attention to some remarkable 
Glacial Striae exposed at Portmadoc, in North Wales. These 
glaciated surfaces are by no means uncommon in Wales, but are 
frequently concealed beneath beds of drift. The present glaciated 
surface is very fine, but is being rapidly quarried away. 


Biology. (Section D.) 

When the Committee of this Section met on Wednesday the 
18th, irrepressible Anthropology again led to a warm and somewhat 
personal discussion. A separate department of Physiology was 
proposed, and acceded to; but when Dr. Hunt* proposed that a 
department of Anthropology should also be formed, an objection 

* Before the close of the moctinf;, Dr. Hunt left Hxetor seriously ill, and it is 
with great regret we hoar that he died a few days afterwards. 
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vras made that th^ were not papers enoagh, and it was deter- 
mined ** that there be no department of Anthropology.” Dr. Himt 
then demanded that the papers which he had given in to be read 
before the depwtment of Anthrc^logy should be returned to him, 
but it was decided that they could be ^ven up only on tiie personal 
application of the several authors. It was* finally arranged that 
Monday, and if necessary Wednesday, be devotm to papers on 
Ethnology and Anthropology, and that the chief department of the 
Section have its title changed to Zoology, Botany, and Ethnology.” 
These arrangements were not however carried out, for on Tuesday 
and Wednesday Ethnological and Anthropological papers wore 
read in a separate room, although the name of a “ department” had 
been refused. 

In the department of Zoology and Botany Mr. Spence Bate 
p<'eGlJod, and delivered a very interesting address " On the Physical 
Peculiarities of Devonshire and Cornwall.” He alluded chiefly to 
the distribution of animals and plants ; to the extreme mildness and 
uniformity of the climate ; and to the interesting archceology of the 
district. The south-western peninsula was beyond the range of the 
nightingale ; the glowworm might be seen sliining in December ; 
and strawberries were often gathered at Christmas. On the wastes 
of Dartmoor and the uncultivated lands of Cornwall stood many an 
unrecorded monument of antiquity. Year by year they were gra- 
dually passing away, and it appeared to him to be the duty of 
Ethnologists to explore all those which had not yet been accurately 
studied, and to take such steps as were necessary to preserve them 
all from destruction. 

The business commenced with the ‘‘ Beport of the Committee on 
a Close-time for Birds,” which was read by Mr. H. E. Dresser, and 
was followed by a paper by Eev. H. B. Tristram, “ On the Effects 
of Legislation on the Extinction of Animals.” The Beport stated 
that the recent Act for the Preservation of Sea-fowl was a first 
step, and that it was advisable that it should be followed by legisla- 
tion establishing a close-time” for all birds ^with a few special 
exceptions), as was the case in many countries of Europe and 
America. Mr. Tristram showed the effects of legislation, or the 
want of legislation, in causing the extinction of many animals. He 
argued that if man did not interfere, a balance would be established 
by nature which would be the best for all parties, and that by 
destroying birds and other animals considered to be noxious, man 
almost invariably produced greater evils than those which he tried 
to obviate. As an example, he might mention that the persistent 
raid of the gamekeepers against all birds of prey had led to such 
an increase of wood-pigeons in some parts of me country, that they 
caused a serious injury to the frnner by consuming large quantities 
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of grain. The sparrow-hawk was the only bird which cotdd cap- 
ture a wood-pigeon on the wing, and the gamekeepers destroyed this 
as well as kites and buzzards. 

An animated discussion took place on both these |>apers. Pro- 
fessor Huxley strongly opposed protective legislation, except in 
the one case of the saunon fishery, which he said- was exceptional, 
because by placing nets across a river you could catch every salmon 
that was in it, and so exterminate them ; but that this could not be 
done in the case of any other animal. He ridiculed the idea of the 
House of Commons adding to its other duties the protection of the 
whole British fauna and flora, about which it was so utterly ignorant ; 
and believed that their tinkering could only lead to evil results. 
Sir John Lubbock, on the other hand, advocated such legislation, 
wliich he thought was both safe and useful, and thought that, con- 
sidering the immense increase of our population and the extension 
of our to^vns and manufiictures, we ought to do what we could to 
prevent the wilful and purposeless extermination by man of that 
variety of living things which added so mi^ph to the beauty and 
interest of our country. Mr. Wallace made some remarks on the 
accurate balance of the powers of oflcnce and defence in nature, 
which led to all diseased or less perfectly organized creatures dying 
or being killed off, and to that appearance of perfect health and 
symmetry in all wild creatures, which was one of their charms as 
contrasted with domesticated animals. When man interfered with 
this balance, either by protection or extermination, imperfection and 
disease appeared and rapidly spread; and he quite agreed with 
Mr. Tristram that the grouse disease would probably have been 
stamped out on its first appearance, had not the sanatory police of 
nature, the birds of prey, been so greatly reduced by man. Drs. 
Hooker and Scott and Messrs. Hanbury, Newton, Norman, Dal- 
rymplo, E. Bowring, and Miss Becker, also took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hallett, the producer of the celebrated “ pedigree wheat,” 
read a paper “ On the Law of the Development of Cereals ; ” in 
which he stated that, after twenty years of observation and experi- 
ment, he hod arrived at the conclusion that every fully developed 
plant of whdiit, oats, or barley presents one ear finer than all the 
rest, and in that etur one graui superior in productive power to all 
the rest. This superiority is transmissible, and thus we at last 
arrive at and maintain a grain of the best quality and highest pro- 
ductive powers. 

Some Botanical papers of less general interest were afterwoi'ds 
read. 

On Friday the entire Section met in one room to hear papeirs 
of general interest. Dr. Dickson first exhibited some abnormal 
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Frimiilas, in which the style and stan^ens were either both long or 
both short — a fact difficult to account for on the theory of reversion, 
as both corild not he the original fomii 

The Bey. A. M. Norman then read an account of the recent 
successful dredgings in the * Porcupine,’ in a letter from Professor 
Wyville Thomson, prefixing it with a sketdi of what had been 
already done in deep-sea dredging. In the first excursion this 
season Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys liad dredged in 1472 fiithoms ; but Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson, finding the weather very fine, proceeded to 
the deep water off the Bay of Biscay, and succeeded in bringing up 
1^ cwt. of ooze from the enormous depth of 2435 fathoms, with a 
bottom temperature of 36°‘5 Fahr. Subsequently, at 2090 fathoms, 
2 cwt. of chalk-mud was brought up. These dredgings contained 
a fine Derdcdium and other mollusca, crustaceans, annelids, crinoids, 
and starfishes, demonstrating the existence of all the higher forms 
of marine life in the deep abysses of the ocean. The dredge was 
down three hours. From careful temperature observations it was 
found that the effects of solar heat did not reach ffirther tlian 20 
&thoms, while some other extraneous source of heat, probably that 
of the Gulf-stream, was detected as far as 500 to 700 fathoms; after 
that the temperature decreased 0°*2 for each 200 fathoms, which was 
probably its normal rate. The deep water was analyzed, and found 
to contain an excess of oxygen and of organic matter, thus explain- 
ing the source whence the living jelly of the ooze, Bathyhius, derived 
its nourishment. 

In from 500 to 700 fathoms water Cidairis was abundant, as 
well as vitreous sponges in great variety and of many new types, 
and organisms alhed to Ycntriculites, thus exhibiting a series of 
forms strikingly similar to those characteristic of the trtie Chalk 
formation. As this chalky ooze was now known to extend over 
the bed of all the great oceans, it was a fair presmnption that 
this ■ peculiar substance had been forming continuously, somewhere 
or other, from the Cretaceous epoch to the present day; and as 
many of the characteristic forms of the chalk (although of dis- 
tinct species) were proved to be still in existence, it was very 
possible that some of the chalk deposits of the globe might bo 
of various intermediate ages between the Cretaceous and recent 
epochs. 

Professor Huxley, Dr. Hooker, and Dr. Percival Wright took 
part in the discussion, the former adverting to the immense interest 
of the discovery that the direct descendants of chalk fossils were 
now in existence almost unchanged ; and Dr. Hooker claiming that 
Captain Boss’s Antarctic dredgings had first demonstrated the 
variety and abundance of deep-sea life, and had disproved Edward 
Forbes’ celebrated theory even before it had appeared. 
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The greater part of Friday was occupied by Archdeacon Free- 
man, Bev. F. O. Morris, and Br. McCann, who read papers opposed 
to Barwinianism and Erolutionism. Gnbe ^chdeacon^s paper was 
simply a sermon, treating every statement in the Mosaical account 
of tne Creation as a &ct of equal value with the fiusts observed 
by naturalists, and dwelling mainly on “ those mysterious four- 
footed creatures, the cherubim,” which it was maintained were 
the antitypes of all created things. Mr. Morris brought for- 
ward the usual old objections to Mr. Barwin’s views, such as the 
assertion that varieties only last so long as artificial culture is con- 
tinued; and the supposed inextricable dilemma that immigrants 
into a new country must be either adapted or not adapted to their 
new conditions ; if adapted, why should they change ? if not 
adapted, how could they exist till they changed? Dr. McCann’s 
paper was a vigorous and able attack on Professor Huxley’s cele- 
brated article “ On the Physical Basis of Life,” which, as it will no 
doubt be published in full, it is unnecessary to say more ubout here 
than that it contained some very hard and telling hits at the weak 
points in the Professor’s philoaophy. Great interest was manifested 
in Professor Huxley’s reply, which consisted, however, more of sar- 
casm than of argument. Br. Hooker, Messrs. Vivian, Wallace, and 
others also spoke, and much smrpriso was expressed that the time of 
the Section should have been occupied by papers which ought never 
to have been admitted, since they either transgressed the limits of 
scientific inquiry or contained nothing original. 

When fhe Section again descended to the level of Hatural His- 
tory science. Professor E. Percival Wright described a new shark 
of a monstrous size, which he had discovered at the Seychello 
Islands, and which he named Bhinodon typicus. He saw speci- 
mens which ho computed to be sixty feet lung, although he could 
only obtain smaller ones for examination, and these appeared to 
sulaist entirely upon sea-weed. 

Miss Lydia Becker read a paper “ On Alteration in the Struc- 
ture of Lychnis diwrna observed in connection with the BevelOp- 
ment of a Parasitic Fungus.” This was a curious case of the 
occurrence*' of bisexual plants of which the anthers were attacked 
by a fungus which gave them a purple colour; this fungus only 
attacking the hermaphrodite and not the male plants. Miss Becker 
supposed that the fungus was the cause of the development of the 
pistil in what would otherwise have been unisexual male plants. 
Professor Balfour and Brs. Bixon and Wilks took part in the dis- 
cussion, and while they all admitted the value and mtercst of Miss 
Becker’s observations, did not agree with her interpretation of the 
facts. They could not, however, offer any more satisfiictory expla- 
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nation of the phenomena, and waited for further ohsen^ons to 
dear np the dignity. 

Mr. T. Blandford read a pap^r “ On the relations of the Fanna 
of British India to that of the Ethiopian and so-called Indian 
Begions.” He showed that the Indian peninsula could be divided 
into several districts characterized by the predominance of African, 
Malayan, or purdy Indian types. 

Mr. W. F. Webb gave his “Five Years’ Experience of Artificial 
Fish-breeding, showing in what waters Trout will and will not 
thrive.” He bdieved it was a question of the temperature of the 
water, which required to be cool and equable. 

Mr. Frank Buckland then gave an account of “The Salmon 
Bivers of Devon and Cornwall,” in his usual humorous and impres- 
sive style, ofloring many suggestions for their improvement by puri- 
fication, clearing away obstructions, forming spawning beds, and by 
artificial hatching. 

Mr. Antonio Brady exhibited some specimens of Gum Anime 
from Zanzibar, containing insects and a lizard. It was found in 
sandy deposits where there are now no trees, and is probably of 
high antiquity. 

Mr. Spence Bate read an elaborate report “On the Marine 
Fauna and Flora of the South Coast of Devon and Cornwall,” 
describing the new and rare sjiecies which have been recently 
obtained. 

Other papers read were, “ On a Variety or Hybrid of Perdix 
cinerea,” by Dr. Scott ; “ On Initial Life — Infusoria,” by Mr. 
C. S. Wake ; “ On the Bemains of a Whale washed ashore at Bab- 
bicombe, South Devon,” by Mr. Pongelly; “On the Mammalian 
Fauna of North-West America,” by Mr. Bobert Brown, F.B.G.S. ; 
“ On the Land and Fresh-water Shells of Nicaragua,” by Mr. 
Balph Tate, F.G.S . ; and “ On some curious Fossil Fungi from 
the Black Shale of the Northumberland Coal-fields,” by A. 
Hancock, F.L.S., and Thomas Atthey. 

In the department of Anatomy and Physiology, Mr. Busk pre- 
sided. The first paper was Dr. Bichardson’s Beport ‘“On the Phy- 
siological Action of the Methyl Scries,” a subject whose chief 
interest was medical. 

Mr. E. Bay Lankestcr read a report “ On the Spectroscopic 
Examination of Animal Substances.” He first explained &e 
methods of studying absorption spectra, and the value of the evi- 
dence they afforded in physiological research. He then discussed 
the distribution of Heemoglobin (the red oxygen-condensing matter 
of the blood corpuscles) in the animal kingdom, showing it to be 
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present in certain Molluscs, aquatic insect larvae, a Fhyllopodous 
Crustacean, many Annelids, and in all Yertebrata, as well as in the 
musdes of Mammals, Birds, and Fishes. The action of reagents on 
Haemoglobin was then described, ahd the various derivative spectra 
obtained by other observers were compared, and thdr place m the 
spectrum scale fixed. Ohlorocruorin, the green bloodnatuff dis- 
covered by Lankester in Siphonosfoma and Sahella, and Ghon- 
driochlor, the chlorophyl-like body obtained from SpongiUa fuvi- 
atHis, were also fully described. 

Dr. Wilson’s paper “ On the Moral Imbecility of Habitual Crimi- 
nals,” exemplified by Cranial Measurements, attracted a considerable 
audience. The author maintained that the majority of such crimi- 
nals were devoid of all moral sense and principle, and could rarely 
distinguish between right and wrong. They exhibited a tendency 
to revert to the types of the unciviliz^ races, and cranial deficiency 
was associated with real physical deterioration. The liabitual 
criminal was the victim of inherited proclivities to which he must 
yield, and of a course of training which had so warped his nature 
that he was incapable of appreciating any code of morality which 
did not harmonize with his own vicious tendencies. Dr. Wilson 
had examined and measured about 460 heads, and had arrived at 
the conclusion that habitual criminals were cranially deficient, espe- 
cially in the anterior lobes of the cerebral portion of the brain. 

The Kev. W. Caine, chaplain of the county gaol of Manchester, 
maintained that ignorance and defective intellect was by no means 
a universal or even general characteristic of criminals; and he 
startled the meeting by the statement that at one time, out of 700 
Protestant criminals in the gaol, 81 were Sunday-school teachers, 
besides clergymen and their sons, solicitors, schoolmasters by the 
dozen, commercial travellers, and others. From very recent obser- 
vation, ho found that out of 649 criminals in that gaol 59.3 had 
been Sunday scholars, on the average between six and seven years 
each. This state of things arose from the bad example of parents 
and companions, and the temptation of drink. 

Mr. Busk, Professor McClellan, and Mr. Prideaux also took part 
in the discussion, which turned much upon the cranial measure- 
ments ; and it appeared, from the contradictory opinions held by 
the speakers, that all our collections of crania, their measurement 
and delineation, liave yet led to very little result. We had thought, 
tlmt however much the details had been disputed, the basis of Phre- 
nology, that the brain is the organ of the nund, and that its anterior 

S rtion is the seat of the inteU^t, was pretty generally admitted. 

r. Busk and Prof McClellan, however, assured the audience that 
there was much to be said on the other side, and that they inclined 
to the belief that the intellectual faculties h^ their seat in the back 
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part of the head, and that the broad expandTe forehead had nothing 
whatever to do with the supremacy ofWman intellect. 

Dr. Henry Blanc, Staff Assbtant-surgcon, Bengal Army, read 
a paper On Human Vaccine Lymph and Heifer Lymph com- 
pared” He believed it was an established &ct that certain skin 
diseases and syphilis were transmitted by humanized lymph, and 
that such humanized lymph in time lost its power as a preventive 
of small-pox. He supported these positions by copious references 
to &cts and authorities, and proposed vaccination direct &om the 
heifer as the only remedy for these evils. By this alone could they 
render vaccination efficacious, and restore the usefulness and prestige 
of Jenner’s great remedy. 

Other papers were, a “ Report on Chloral,” by Dr. Richardson ; 
“ On the Occasional Definition of the Convolutions of the Brain on 
the ifixterior of the Head,” by Dr. T. S. Prideaux ; “ On the Inter- 
pretation of the Limbs and the Lower Jaw,” by Professor Cleland ; 
and “On Voltaic Electricity in relation to Physiology,” by Mr. 
Bridgman. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor presided over the Ethnological and Anthropo- 
logical meetings. Sir John Lubbock’s paper on “ Tho Primitive 
Condition of Man j being some Remarks in answer to the Specula- 
tions of the Duke of Argyll,” attracted a crowded audience. This 
was an elaborate essay, of which it is impossible to give a brief 
abstract. Its main object was to show that man had steadily pro- 
gressed from an early state of moral and mental as well as social 
barbarism, and that knowledge meant civilization, ignorance bar- 
barism. The Duke of Argyll, on the other hand, had maintained 
that there was no necessary connection between a state of childhood, 
as regards knowledge, and a state of barbarism, and that some of 
the worst savages were the descendants of more civilized races. 
Sir George Grey was inclined to support Archbishop Whateley and 
the Duke of Argyll. He had witnessed in London scenes of bar- 
barism such as he had never met with among savage nations. He 
believed civilization was inseparable ffom religious feeling, and this 
did not depend upon material progress. Mr. Howorth gave 
instances of nations in Eastern Asia which had undoubtedly de- 
generated. Mr. Wallace admitted that the evidence was over- 
whelming for a steady advance in knowledge and intellect, but 
doubted if there was any similar evidence of an equal advance in 
moral feeling. Savages possessed a moral sense which influenced 
them just as much as it influenced civilized people. Knowledge 
and civilization gave to morality a wider sphere of action, but the 
sense or feeling itself did not appear to be more generally diffused 
or more active in civilized than in savage man. Dr. Blanc, Sir 
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Walter James^ Messrs. Evajis, Boyd Bawldns, and others also took 
part in the debate. 

Dr. P. M. Duncan read a paper “ On the Age of the Human 
“Rfltnftina in the Cave of Cro-Magnon, in the Valley of the Vezere.” 
Tn t.hia oave four distinct layers of charcoal or ancient hearths had 
been found, containing bones of the mammoth and reindeer mixed 
'with human bones ; and Duncan aigiied that the circumstances 
were such as to indicate that this case did not prove man to be 
oontempoiaiy with the mammoth, since the l^es might have been 
brought to the cave by hunters at a later period. 

Col. Lane Fox then described his discov^ of flint implements 
at Acton and other places in the valley of the Thames in gravels, 
a hundred feet above the present river, at which level it had un- 
doubtedly flowed when the gravel was deposited. 

A Crannoge or lake-village in South Wales was described in a 
paper by the Bev. Mr. Dumbleton. It was situated in the Lake of 
iJangorse, and was very similar in construction to some of the 
Swiss lake-villages. Some of the piles were exhibited, as well as 
bones of the horse, ox, sheep, and wild boar, which were found there. 

Mr. Lewis read a paper “ On the Builders and Puiposes of 
Megalithic Monuments. He said there existed a practically un- 
broken chain of megalithic monuments extending from India to 
Great Britain. Who were thoir builders ? Identity of place and 
other traces of affinity led to the conclusion that there must have 
been at least a great common influence at work, though possibly 
not an absolute community of race. He held that they were pro- 
bably constructed imder Celtic influences — that the tingle upright 
stones were used as memorial pillars, the circles and alignments 
primarily as places of sacrifice, and the dolmens or table-stones, of 
which there were two well-marked varieties, in one view as places 
of sepulture, and in the other for purposes of sacrifice or memorial. 

Many other papers were read before this department, which we 
have only space to mention. Sir Dimean Gibb had three, — “ Qn 
the Paucity of Aboriginal Monuments in Canada,” which he im- 
puted chiefly to the severity of the climate ; ‘‘ On an Obstacle to 
Longevity beyond Seventy lears,” which he found to be pendency 
of the epiglottis ; and “ On a Cause of Diminished Longevity among 
the Jews,” namely, eating too much fet and oil : On the Primeval 
Status of Man,” by Mr. W. C. Dendy, was a somewhat vague 
essay on the ori^ of man, opposing the views of Huxley and 
Darwin, and leai^g to a long and rambling discussion ; On 
the Westerly Drifting of Nomades from the Fifth to the Nine- 
teenth Cmitu]^,” ly Mr. H. H. Howarth ,* “ The Origin of the 
Tasmanians,” % Mr. J. Bonwick ; " The Natives of Vancouver’s 
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Island and British Columbia,” by Dr. King ; On the Esquimaux 
considered in their relationship to Man’s Antiquity,” by Capt. W. S. 
Hall ; “ On Human Bemains in the Gravels of Leicestersnire,” by 
Mr. Francis Brake, F.G.S. ; ** On the Method of forming Flint 
Flakes by the early inhabitants of Devonshire,” by Mr. F. M. Hall; 
“ On the Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology,” by Mr. H. H. 
Howarth ; “ On the Brain of a N^ro,” by Mr. B. Gamer ; and 
" On the Baoe Elements of the Irish People,” Mr. G. H. Kinaban 


GEoaBAPHY. (Section E.) 

Ethnology having this year been transferred to Section D, 
Section E was devote exclusively to Geography. The meetings 
were held in the new Yictoria Hall, and were presided over by Sir 
Bartle Frere, who, as Sir Andrew Waugh said during a discussion 
on one of the mpers, proved his cap^ty not only to govern a great 
empire, but also to worthily fill Sir Boderick Murchison’s chair. 
Though the Ethnological papers and discussions did not offer the 
attractions which had marked the proceedings of previous years, 
though the veteran President of the Boyal Geographical Society 
was not present to add to its prestige, and though there were no 
Bakers, nor Palgraves, nor Livingstones present to give it addi- 
tional idai, the Section yet maintained ite usual popularity, and 
was daily attended by a large and attentive audience. Papers were 
read by both Enghsh and foreign geographers, whose renown is 
more tWi European ; and the discussions were often carried on by 
men distinguished not less for their statesmanship than for their 
scientific accomplishments. The papers were generally purely 
geographical; they were not merely descriptive, but frequently 
partook of a truly scientific character. Now and then, however, 
the political element could not be altogether repress^, and on 
these occasions the discussions turned on questions which are 
regarded by the general public with more than ordinary interest. 

Though Sir I^artle Frere, in his opening address, disclaimed the 
intention "to attempt any systematic summary of the progress, 
present state, or prospects of Geographical scimee generally,” he yet 
showed what was being done by geographers in all paris of the 
world, but dwelt, as might be expected, more on Asia than on any 
other continent. After referring with satis&ction to the presence 
at the meeting of more than one geographer who would represent 
that vast Bussian empire which is g^ually extending its tozders 
in Central Asia, Sir ^xtle pointed out that this magnificent region 
is little changed, save in political condition, since it was a nursery 
of great nations and a centre of civilization. "Here were nurtured,” 
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ho said, “not only kings and founders of empires, but trains of 
thought and vast systems of moral and political philofwphy, which 
have largely subdued and influen^ the richer regions of tho 
^uth and West. What,” he asW, in continuation, “has in- 
flicted on countries once so famous such a curse tlmt the solitary 
traveller who passes through them, as Vambery did, in di^nise, is 
welcomed among us as one just escaped from almost certain death, 
who has during his whole sojourn carried his life in his hand ? ” He 
then expressed an opinion that nothing but good could result from 
tho attention of English and Eussian statesmen being directed to 
tho condition of those countries and peoples which intervene 
between the boundaries of the two empires. The character of the 
papers relating to Asia which would read by Mr. Douglas For- 
syth, Mr. Trelawney Saunders, and others, were then explained, 
and a brief sketch given, with a summary of results, of the various 
attempts which have b^n made during the year to explore the 
centrm portion of the vast continent under consideration. The 
whereabouts of Dr. Livingstone was also naturally discussed ; but Sir 
Bartle said that since the last meeting the evidence received has been 
purely negative ; and “ we still only know that, up to December, 
1867, he was alive and well, and in good spirits, travelling west- 
ward from the neighbourhood of Lake bTyassa, and that he disap- 
peared in the obscurity of the regions beyond.” Further than this 
all is conjecture — ^whether we shall hear of him on the Nile, on the 
Oongo, or at Zanzibar, is at present a pure subject of speculation. 
Mr. Erskine’s explorations on the Lower Limpopo, Mr. Winwood 
Eeade’s journey towards the sources of the Niger, Mr. Ghandless’s 
explorations on the tributaries of the Amazons, and other interesting 
subjects were successively referred to; aud Sir Bartle concluded 
his address with the expression of his satisfaction at the presence 
among them of such eminent foreign geographers as M. Ehaoikof, 
M. Pierre de Tchihatchef, and Chevalier Gristoforo Negri, the 
“ Murchison of Italy.” 

The first paper read in the Section after the President’s address 
on Thursday, was by Dr. E. J. Mann, “ On the Position of the 
Mouth of the Limpopo.” In this paper Dr. Mann explained that 
his friend, Mr. St. Ymcent Erskine, the son of the Golonial Secre- 
tary of Natal, had settled a point which had long been disputed 
about by geographers, and by a remarkably adventurous and ^n- 
gerous journey had shown what really was the outlet of tho great 
African river into the ocean. The mouth of the stream at full 
tide was found to be 300 yards wide ; and a succession of Htnall 
rollers which broke over the shore indicated a shoal coast. There 
was a broad lagoon, ^ut in by a bar of dry sand, except where the 
river ploughed through it in a comparatively narrow channel. Mr. 
Erskine took an observation of tne altitude of the sun at noon. 
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and found the position of the mouth of the Limpopo to be 25° 15' 
South, but was miable to get the longitude, owing to the difficulties 
of transit having compelled him to abandon his instrument. The 
value of a Small Altazimuth Instrument for the use of Explorers" 
— a description of which 'by Colonel Strange concluded the day’s 
proceedings — was here made manifest, as by its means Mr. Erskine 
would have been enabled to fix his position with the greatest ease 
and accuracy. 

The second paper was by Dr. Beke, and was entitled, “ Plan 
of a Canal to unite the Upper Nile with the Ked Sea.” The 
idea conveyed in this paper is not new, a sovereign of Ethiopia 
having, several centuries ago, threatened to carry out a similar 
“ plan,” in order to bo revenged on the ruler of Egypt. The notion 
is that a canal might be formed along a natural watercourse, and 
that the Atbara — "the black mother of Egypt,” as Sir Samuel 
Baker calls the river — might be diverted to the Bed Sea. The 
Nilotic fertilization being mus turned in another direction, Egypt 
would speedily become a deseri Sir Bartle Frere thought the 
paper did not contain such an impracticable suggestion as might 
at first tight appear ; but Dr. Bhmo, one of the late captives in 
Abyssinia, considered the difficulties in the way of the construction 
and navigation of the canal to be insuperable. 

"A Visit to the Holy City of Fas, in Morocco,” by Mr. J. 
Stirling, was next read. The author visited Fas in the suite of 
Sir J. Drummond Hay, the British Minister, in Novembm: last; 
the party being, it is said, the only Europeans, with the exception 
of Lord St. llimur, the eldest son of the Duke of Somerset, who 
have visited the city in modem times. The place once served 
Moorish pilgrims as a substitute for Mecca, hence probably the 
term “holy.” Fas is fortified, and well situated on a tributary 
of the river Sebu. The population of the city could not be ac- 
curately ascertained, but Mr. Stirling estimated it at somewhat less 
than 100,000. 

Captain T. P. White, B.E., furnished a paper on a “ Bifurcating 
Stream in Perthshire ;” and Captain C. Dodd gave some “ Notes on 
a Becent Visit to the Suez Canal.” 

The second day’s proceedings commenced with a description, by 
the President, of “ The Bunn of Cutch and the Countries between 
Bajpootana and Sinde.” Sir Bartle had visited this singular tract 
of country in the exercise of his official duties. It forms a great 
belt, with neither mountain ranges nor river systems ; yet it cannot 
be called a plain, for it is ridged into sand-hills, nor can it be 
designated a desert, since it is everywhere inhabited, and in some 
parts supports a considerable fixed population and numerous herds 
of cattle. Cutch is a district about 600 miles long, its breadth 
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varying from 70 to 150 miles. It is divided into two great portions, 
the southern portion, generally marked as a morass, b^g the 
“Sunn;” the northern part consisting of sand-hilli^ which the 
people consider to have been formed by the wind, but which Sir 
Bartle Frere considers to have been formed by subterranean forces, 
by the upheaval of the earUi during an earwquake. The ^ple 
inhabiting this district are much attached to weir sand->hills, and 
possess a lowly kind of civilization. The Sunn is not a bog, as 
seems sometimes .to be considered, but a perfectly flat, hard phun, 
formed of sand and clay, the sur&ce being so hard that tlm hoo& 
of a horse galloping over it would scarcely leave their impress 
behind. If rain Mis, it finds no outlet, but remains until evaporated, 
and becomes salt through the extreme saline nature of the surfiice. 
No animals, vegetables, hollows, nothing that might be expected to 
be seen on any part of the earth’s surface, can be found in this 
curious district. It is also destitute of landmarks, and travellers 
perform their journeys by night, guiding themselves by the stars, 
and in one part, by a- fire which is lighted and kept burning on a 
hill by a Muily residing near the spot. The Bunn is subject to 
periomcal inundations by the voters of the Indian Ocean ; several 
rivers also discharge themselves into it on the eastern side, but the 
water is seldom more than three feet deep. The character of tho 
mirage in this district is extraordimry during the dry season, and 
the deceptive resemblance to a large and magnificent city with its 
palaces and towers is often seen. Sir Bartle Frere said he would 
not pretend to solve the problem how this peculiar table-like district 
was formed, but would “ hazard the conjecture that it was some- 
how connected with the constant vibration caused by the very 
active and persistent volcanic action, evidence of which was found 
in tho country around the basin, formed on the one side by the 
Thurr, and on the south by the semicircular land and Gutch 
proper. There could be no doubt that volcanic action all around 
there was more active than in any other part of the world.” In 
attributing the peculiar geological phenomena to volcanic action. 
Sir Andrew Waugh agreed with the President ; but Sir OWles 
Trevelyan thought with the natives that the sand-hills in the north- * 
western part were more or less connected with the wind. 

A paper, Entitled “ On the Latitude of Samarcand,” and read 
in French by M. Nicholas de Ehanikof, followed. M. de Khanikof 
visited the f^ous capital of Tamerlane in 1841, being, next to his 
companion, Lehmann, the first European who had seen it since 
Gnnzales Glavijo, envoy of Henry YIlI., of Castile, entered the 
city in 1404. He was not able hunself to fix dther ihe latitude or 
the longitude of Samarcand, but M. Struve, who was there on a 
scientific mission last year, has proved the ^tdtude to be 39° 38' 45", 
and tibe longitude 64° 38' 12". 
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Central Asia,” 1^ M. Pierre de Tchihaiclief, Gonseiller d’Etat, 
S.M'. I’Emp^reur de Bussie, attracted much interest and attention. 
The author first referred to the intended publication of a new, com- 
plete, and correct edition of Humboldt’s Aaie Cen^rale. Such a 
work would, at present, be jpeculiarlv important and stiikin^lj 
opportune, for it 'would dispel for ever tne threataoin^ clouds which, 
during so many years, were gathering on those remons as ^oomy 
forebodings of a dreadful con^. WMe our knowledge of Antral 
Asia remained scanty and vague, the mysterious country must have 
appeared, not only to the ignorant crowd, but also to many of the 
most enlightened and sagacious statesmen, as the natural battle- 
field where, sooner or later, England and Bussia had to meet in a 
dogged, exterminating struggle. “ The danger seemed so unavoid- 
able and so urgent, that no expenses, no sacrifices were spared, in 
order to postpone the disastrous crisis. Kow, thanks to the exertions 
of geographers, the ominous crisis, so positively prophesied and so 
unanimously feared, turned out to be nothing more than a fimtas- 
tical dream ; for nothing, surely, could be more fimtastic, nothing 
more fitted to remind one of the Thousand and One Nights, than to 
see a large army with heavy artillery, not only hover like ghosts 
during two or three months over dense clouds and eternal snows, 
but even after such an exhausting gymnastic feat, descend into the 
country of the enemy, and defeat the Enghsh troops quietly and 
comfortably expecting their curious visitors.” This, however, is 
precisely the fact, which must be admitted by the advocates of a 
JKussian invasion of India ; for M. de Tchihatchef says we possess 
numerous trustworthy documents which prove most positively that 
even in the very probable case of the whole of Turkestan becoming 
a Bussian province — whatever might be the starting-point of the 
Bussian army intended to reach the Punjab — no less than two, or 
perhaps even three, months would have to be spent amidst snowy, 
desert mountains, before such an army would be allowed to put its 
frost-bitten feet on English territory. M. de Tchihatchef admitted 
that amongst the advocates of Bussian invasion there are men of 
deep science and unquestionable good faith ; but they all start from 
two very arbitrary hypotheses, viz. that what has been done once 
may be performed again, and that what is now impossible may be- 
come possible. Alexander the Great and certain Mo^il conquerors 
may have crossed the mountains and marched victoriously onward ; 
but the conditions under -which they p^ormed these feats were 
-widely different to those which would be imposed upon an invading 
Bussian army. The Abyssinian expedition brilliantly proved 
a European army might drag its ponderous artillery over huge, 
sno-wy, mountainous tracts ; but the result of that e:n>editiou might 
not have been so glorious had the army of resistance been composed 
of French, Bussian, or Prussian soldiery instead of those of Theo- 
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dore. M. de Tchihatchef declared tlio Eussian invasion of India to 
be a bugbear ; but intimated that both England and Eussia have a 
peculiar mission in Central Asia, which can only be successfully 
carried out by a combination of their exertions, and by their placing 
their moral and material interests under the mi^htjr safeguard of 
peace, mutual sympathy, religious toleration, ^d justiw. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this remarkable 
mper. Lord Hali&x said it was undeniable ^t the advance of 
Eussia towards ihe northern frontier of India caused some uneasi- 
ness but when he was Secretary of State he gave his attention to 
this important question, and came to the conclusion that the alarms 
wliich existed in ma^ minds were utterly unfounded. These alarms, 
he Sieved, M. de Tchihatchef ’s paper would in a ^reat measure 
dissipate. Lord Houghton was a little more cautious in expressing 
unqualified satis&ction at the advances of Eussia, though he con- 
sidered the objects of Eussia to be similar to what our own have 
been, viz . — “ in a certain degree to promote its own power, but in 
a greater degree to extend civilization.” 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders considered the question was not a mili- 
tary one, but one of commercial and administrative, competition. 

A paper “On the Encroachment of the Sea on Exmouth 
AVarren ” was next read by Mr. G. Peacock, and was followed by 
one, entitled “ On the Kitai and Kara. Kitai,” by Dr. G. Oppert. 
The Kitai Dr. Oppert described as a people who once ruled over 
Ct'iitral Asia and China, and who gave their name to Asia. Ho 
also said that the fiimous Prester John was Emperor of this people, 
who now live in a humble condition in the Eussian Government of 
Derberd, and in the Siberian district of Hi. 

The Section did not meet on Saturday in consequence of the 
excursion to Plymouth; and on Monday the proceedings com- 
menced with a paper by Captain E. C. Mayne, E.N., on “ Eecent 
Surveys in the Straits of Magellan.” Captain Mayne alluded to 
the history of the discovery of the Straits, and described their 
geographical position. He pointed out their use in avoiding the 
troublesome passage around Cape Horn ; and gave some particulars* 
I'cspecting the size and appearance of the Patagonians and Fuegians. 
The former are not sum giants as have been represented, their 
average height being from 5 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 11 inches, 
though he measured one man who was 6 feet 10^ inches high. 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher read a paper “ On the Distribu- 
tion of Heat on the Sea Surfcice throughout the Globe,” and was 
followed by Mr. A. G. Findlay “ On the supposed Influence of the 
GuK-stream on the Climate of North-Western Europe.” The 
author demurred to many of the theories that have been advanced 
on this subject, and accounted for the phenomena of our vrsixm winter. 
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climate as follows : — The great belt of south-west winds called the 
Anti-trade, or Passage winds, passes over the North Atlantic 
throughout its breadth, and drives slowly the whole surface of the 
water to the northward of an edisterly course or towards the shore 
of North-West Europe. From the particular configuration of the 
land, this north-west drift is allowed to pass into wd Polar area. 
This south-west wind infuses into high latitudes the temperature 
and moisture of much lower parallels, and by its greater rate of 
travelling passes over the wanner water to the southward, and this 
brings to Exeter in one day the warmth of the centre of France.' 
By its variation from westward or eastward of a southerly direction, 
we find all the variations or moisture which is induced by this wind 
passing over land or sea.” 

" On the Best Boute to the North Pole,” by Gwtain R. V. 
Hamilton, R.N., and “ The Upper Amazoni^” by Mr. F.^F. Searle, 
were the concln^g papers of the day. 

The Section met for the last time on Tuesday morning. 
“ Cooper’s Attempt to Cross from China to India ” was read by 
Mr. ^elawney Sunders. Though the details of Mr. Cooper’s 
adventures were very interesting, Mr. Saunders pointed out that he 
liad been unable to contribute anything of value in a geographical 
point of view, and his enteimriso was fruitless and unsuccessful 
through the jealousy and cupidity of the Chinese mandarins. 

A lengthy and important paper on the ** Trade Routes between 
Northern India and Central Asia ” was next read by Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth. This distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service 
said that ho had no geographical discoveries to make known, but he 
intimated that the work of applying to practical purposes the 
knowledge acquired by scientific men ought to receive some share 
of general approval Having described the two great outlets for 
trade from Northern India, and given a history and description of 
the country north of the Himalayas, Mr. Forsyth showed that 
Central Asian trade is not a myth, as has been asserted, but is very 
valuable and capable of immense development. 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders then read a paper “On the Hima- 
layas and Central Asia,” and explained ^t the difficulties in 
passing the mountains are not insurmountable to trade and inter- 
course. The vast countries beyond the Himalayas constitute the 
greatest pastoral region in the world; and as there is such a field of 
raw material, there wotdd doubtless be found an equally important 
market for manu&ctured articles. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of these three papers. Sir Harry Vemey, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Dr. Thomson, and the President took part. 
Sir Harry Vemey said our duty is to give every facility for the 
opening up of trading intercourse with Central Asia, but we should 
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not endeavour to obtain any monopoly, and should speak in unnus- 
takable language to prevent the distrust of any other power. 
Sir StaflEbrd Northcote deprecated the idea that our duties to com- 
merce and civilization should be regarded in the nature of rivalry 
with llussia. We must consider the question as bearing on tho 
interests of * the great masses of people committed to our charge 
in India, and consider also that whatever is for tho advatitage of 
India must be for the advantage of adjacent peoples. We must be 
careful not to engage in any enterprises likely to bring us into 
collision with the frontier tribes, and must not put our arm out 
&rtlier than we could draw it back again. Sir Stafford decbired it 
to be for our interest, as far as mssiblc, to surround our empire 
in India with independent, flourishing States, which would feel it 
to be their interest to be on good relations with us, and that their 
prosperity was bound up with ours. 

A “Scheme for a Scientific Exploration of Australia,” by Dr. G. 
Neumayer ; a paper by Mr. W. P. Blanford “ On Northern Abys- 
sinia ; ” and one “ On Ealeigh’s El Dorado,” by Dr. C. Le Neve 
Foster, concluded a by no means unimportant or uninteresting, if 
not a brilliant, meeting. 


Mechakioaii Science. (Section O.) 

This Section met in St. John’s Hospital, under the Presidency 
of Mr. 0. W. Siemens, C.E., F.li.S., by whom a very excellent 
and instructive opening address was delivered. Including the 
Presidential address, the reports from committees, and papers from 
members, there were altogether twenty-five communications made 
to the Section, if we likewise include four papers which were taken 
as read at the last sitting of the Section. As Saturday was set apart 
for the excursion to Plymouth and Devonport, and as the subject 
of the Patent Laws naturally attracted the engineers to the Statis- 
tical Section on the ensuing Wednesday, the last day of the Exeter 
meeting. Section G had only four sittings — on Thursday, Friday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, 

The Pregident’s address embraced some remarks on the somewhat 
hackneyed subject of technical education, and specially commended 
Mr. John Scott Bussell’s lately publish^ volume treating on tbia 
subject. Almost as a matter of course, Mr. Siemens dwelt at some 
length on the system of Letters Patent, on which he can certainly 
speak as “ one having authority.” He put the question of the 
theory and practice of Letters Patent in a very dear light by the 
following brief statement. “ According to modem view^^” he said, 
“ a patent is a contract between the Commonwealth and an indi- 
vidual who has discovmred a method, peculiar to himself, of accom- 
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plishing a result of general utility. The State, being interested to 
secure the information, and to induce the inventor to put hi's 
invention into practice, grants him the exclusive right of practising 
it, or of authorizing others to do<so, for a limited number of years, 
in consideration of his making a full and sufficient description of 
the same. Unfortunately, this simple and equitable theory of the 
patent system is very imperfectly^ carried out, and is beset ydth 
various objectionable practices which render u patent sometimes an 
impediment to, rather than a furtherance of, applied science, and 
sometimes involve the author of an invention in endless legal con- 
tentions and disaster, instead of procuring for him the intended 
reward. These evils are so great and palpable that many persons, 
including men of undoubted sincerity and sound judgment on most 
subjects, advocate the entire abolition of the patent laws. They 
argue that the desire to publish the results of our mental labour 
suffices to ensure to the Commonwealth the possession of all new 
discoveries or inventions, and that justice might be done to meri- 
torious inventors by giving them national rewards. This argument 
may hold good as regards a sQientifio discovery, where the labour 
bestowed is purely mental, and carries with it the pleasurable 
excitement peculiar to the exercise and advancement of science 
on the part of the devotee ; but a practical invention has to be 
regarded as the result of a first conception, elaborated by experi- 
ments and their application to existing processes in the face of 
practical difficulties, of prejudice, and of various discouragement^ 
mvolving, also, great expenditure of time and money, which no 
man can well afford to give away, nor can men of merit be ex- 
pected to advocate their cause before tlie national tribimal of 
rewards, where, at best, only very narrow and imperfect views 
of the ultimate importance of a new invention would be taken, not 
to speak of the ffivouritism to which the doors would be thrown 
open. Practical men would undoubtedly prefer either to exercise 
their inventions in secret, where that is p^ossible, or to desist from 
following up their ideas to the point of their practical realization.” 

Mr. Siemens also referred to Watt’s invention, patented 100 
years ago ; to recent progress and prospective efforte in railway 
and telegraphic engineering ; to the engineering progrera in respect 
of offensive and defensive warfare ; to the newest method of maj^g 
steel for constructive purposes ; to Mr. Whitworth’s experiments, 
the results of which seem likely to render the steam-hammer and 
rolling-mills obsolete in the process of forging steel ; to scientific 
economy in generating heat iiom coal ; and to the production of 
refingeration at an extremely moderate expeaditure of fuel and 
labour. On the motion of Mr. Bidder, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Siemens for his interesting, instructive and very 
appropriate address. 
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At the first day’s sitting there were read papers by IMr. Fair- 
baim. Col. H. Clerk, K.A., and IVIr. R. Eaton. Mr. Fairbairn’s 
was a “Further Report on the Mechanical Properties of Steel.” 
It was very elaborate and highly tstatisticaL A point of consider- 
able importance in connection with the communication was the 
reliable details given regarding the properties of the Heaton steel. 
Mr. Fairbaim’s experiments referred almost exclusively to the 
Heaton steel, and to the Barrow Company’s haematite steel. The 
last-mentioned substance has very great “ dnctility combined with a 
tensile brea^g-strain of from 32 to 40 tons per square inch. 
With these qufuities,” said Mr. Fairbaim, “ I am informed that the 
proprietors are ahle to meet the requirements of a demand to 
the extent of 1000 to 1200 tons of steel per week, which, added 
to a weekly produce of 4500 tons of pig-iron, enables us to fom 
some idea of the extent of a manufacture destined in all probability 
to become one of the most important and one of the largest in 
Great Britain.” 

The paper by Colonel Clerk, entitled “ Description of the Hy- 
draulic Buffers and Experiments on the Flow of Liquids through 
Small Orifices at High Velocities,” gave rise to a very interesting 
discussion. The author of the paper being desirous of applying 
some method of checking the recoil of heavy guns, consulted Mr. 
Siemens about two years ago, and suggested magnetism as the 
form of force to be employed ; but the “ magnetic doctor,” as 
Mr. Siemens has been styled, suggested hydropathic treatment 
rather than magnetic, and in Col. Clerk’s hands it has proved to 
be most valuable, so valuable, indeed, that the hydraulic compressor 
or buffer invented by Col. Clerk is now being tried in a modified 
form by railway engineers. The buffer has been used on shore 
with guns up to 25 tons weight, and at sea with light guns of 
1^ cwt. and 8 cwt. in boats, and with 9-inch guns of 12 tons on 
board H.M.S. * Prince Albert,’ and in all cases with great success. 

Mr. Eaton’s paper was “ On Certain Economical Improvements 
in obtaining Motive Power.” It contained an account of a modifi- 
cation of the steam-engine recently made and brought into use in 
Nottinghau). by Mr. George Warsop, the son of an air-gun maker, 
born with aerial ideas, educated at a Sunday-school, and sent to 
work at ten years of age. Later in life he was a working mechanic 
in the employment of Ericsson, in New York, and had an oppor- 
tunity of noting the weak points of that eminent engineer’s air- 
engines, and profited by the experience gained. More recently 
Mr. Warsop hiw devised, in the words of Mr. Eaton, “ a marvellously 
simple system of mechanism, which, as fiur as present experience goes, 
promises complete success by means which, happily for the cause of 
economy and progress, are compatible alike with physical science 
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and mechanical construction.” The piece of mechanism is known 
as the Aero-Steam Engine, and, as may be inferred from the name, 
the motive-power is a mixture of air and steam. Before a very 
decided opinion can bo given regarding this invention, it will be 
requisite to wait for the results of the experiments which are in 
progress, or in prospect, by Professor Tyndall and others. 

Professor W. J. M. Bankine, C.E., F.B.S., read two reports 
&om committees of which he is a member. One was ‘'On the 
Laws governing the Flow and Action of Water containing Solid 
Idatter in Suspension,” and the other was an “Interim Import 
from the Committee on Agricultural Machinery.” It was slated 
that a full and satis&ctory lejport on agricultund machinery would 
be ready for next year’s meetmg. 

“On the Laws determining the Fracture of Materials when 
Sudden Changes of Thickness take place,” formed the subject of 
a somewhat technical paper by Mr. F. J. Bramwell, C.E.; and 
Admiral Sir Edward Belcher communicated a paper “ On a Navi- 
gable Floating Dock;” but the chief point of mterest at Friday’s 
sitting of the Section was the very elaborate paper “ On the Cha- 
nel il^ilway,” giving an account of the method by whidi Mr. 
J. F. Bateman, C.E., and M. Bevy, C.E., Vienna, propose to 
connect England and France. The paper was too long for us to 
make anything like an intelligible abstract of it. Suffice it to say 
that Messrs. Bateman and Bevy’s scheme embraces a cast-iron tube, 
thirteen feet in internal diameter and four inches thick, with 
additional strengthening in the way of fibs, flanges, and annular 
discs or diaphragms, and that railw^ trains are to worked through 
this tube by pneumatic pressure. £q an animated discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, Messrs. Bidder (father and son), 
Yignoles, the President, and other gentlemen took part. 

At Monday’s sitting no fewer than four reports were read from 
committees, the reporters being Mr. L. E. Fletcher, C.E. ; Mr. O. 
W. Merrifield, F.B.S. ; Professor Bankine, and Mr. B. B. Grantham, 
O.E. ; and the reports being, resp^tively : on Boiler Explosions ; 
on the State of Knowledge of Stabilit;^ and Sea-going Qualities of 
Ships ; on the Analyds and Bednetion of Ohserv^ions in the 
Beport of the Steamship Performance Committee, and on Sewage. 
The following are the conclusions arrived at by the Boiler Ex- 
plosion Committee: — 1. That a lamentable loss of hfe is annually 
caused by steam-boiler explosions, which urgently calls for public 
attention. 2. That these explosions, as a rule, are not acciikntal, 
but may be prevented by the exercise of “ common knowledge and 
common care.” 3. That the present investigations conducted by 
Coroners with regard to steam^iler explosions are eminently un- 
satisfiictory, and call for immediate improvement. 4. That Coroners 
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shotild, when conducting inquiries on boiler explosions, be instructed 
empowered to avail themselves of competent engineering advice, 
so that the cause of every expl(^ion may be fully investigated, 
while the information acquired should be widely circulated. 5. The 
committee entertain a sanguine hope that this course alone would 
do much towards the prevention of the present recurrence of steam- 
boiler explosions, without a^ further governmental action. The 
report was sign^ by Mr. Fairbaim, the Chairman of the com- 
mittee. By way of supplement to the report, and for the purpose 
of raising a discussion, Mr. Fletdier submitted a short papj^ “ On 
Government Action with r^ard to Boiler Explosions.’^ The dis- 
cusrion took place on the following day, and it may be referred to 
at t^ stage. Mr. Alcock, Mr. BramweU, Mr. Longridge, (kiptain 
Galton, Mr. Webster, Q.G., Professor Bankine, the President, and 
others took part in it, and all deprecated Government interference 
in the way of inspection. Various suggestions were 'made ip refer- 
ence to the stamping of boiler-plates by the makers ; to the persons 
employed as boiler-tenters ; to the ^iialifications of boiler-makers ; 
and in reference to the way in which boiler inspection should be 
conducted. It was strongly urged by several of the speakers that 
efforts should bo made to strengthen the hands of the Coroner, 
and render his court of inquiry a reality instead of a sham, and 
that persons using steam-bouers should be made responsible for the 
consequences caused by explosions. In the course of the discussion 
Captain Galton stated that he had induced the Government to place 
some hundreds of boilers under the inspection of the Association for 
Guaranteeing Steam-boileft against Explosion. 

The report submitted by the Steamsmp Performance Committee 
was a very full and valuable paper, but notwithstanding its fulness 
it only claimed to be a first report, treating of only a portion of the 
subject, namely, the resistance which ships offer to propulsion, and 
to their behaviour in respect of rolling. The value of the report 
“On the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage” can scarcely be 
overrated. It had previously been submitted to the Chemical Sec- 
tion by Dr. B. H. Paul, who compiled it. Its value did not depend 
upon the opinions expressed by the Committee, inasmuch as they 
did not express any, but upon the fiicts which it brought together 
regarding the efforts at treatment and utilization of sewage both at 
home and abroad. Through the Home Office the Committee ob- 
tamed information from Hamburg, Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Holland, 
Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, Prussia, Switzerland, Austria and Hun- 
gary, ^Igium, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, Greece, Bussia, the 
United Stetes of America, and Wurtemburg; and by means of 
schedules sent out to 338 local, sanitary, and sewer authorities, the 
comnuttee obtained replies from 107 places to the queries con- 
tained in the schedules. Those queries referred to the population. 
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area, number of bouses, and rateable value of the places applied to ; 
the nature, source, and extent of the vrater-supply ; the disposal of 
the excretal refuse ; and to the total quantity and amount of the 
hquid sewage and its treatment. The committee is re-appointed, 
and therefore wo may expect that next year’s report will prove a 
valuable supplement to the one read at Exeter. 

Some interesting facts were mentioned by Mr. Thomas ! 

G.E., in his pa;^ ‘‘On Boads and Bailwa^ in Northern In^, 
as affected by me abrading and transportmg power of Water.” 
This paper was followed by one of great value firom Mr. Joseph 
Whitworih, G.K, F.B.S. It was “ On the Penetration of Armour- 
Plates with Long Shells having Large Bursting Oharges, and fired 
obliquely,” and was a sort of supplement to the paper retd by Mr. 
Whitworth at the Norwidi meeting last year. The author claimed 
that the experiments detailed in his paper showed that the Palliser 
projectiles ^ed to penetrate when striking at an angle, solely on 
account of the form of the head, — ^the Whitworth projectile, wnich 
resisted the shock, and did not break up, being deflected in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the Palliser projectile which was shivered 
into fragments. Almost all the speakers who joined in the discus- 
sion excited by the paper, spoke very favourably of the flat-headed 
projectile, and urged that tnals should bo instituted with it by the 
trovernment. 

Of the papers read at the last sitting of the Section, that by Mr. 
Thomas D. Barry “ On the Utilization of Town Sewage ” produced 
the greatest amount of discussion. It was not much else than a 
glorification of the ABC process as practised at Leamington. 
Neither the paper nor the resulting discussion did much good in 
the way of throwing light on this vexed question. 

A rather abstruse paper by Mr. Latimer Clark “ On the "feir- 
mingham Wire Gauge” was read in the absence of the author. 
One by Mr. S. A. Varley was of much more general interest : it 
was “ On a New System of Communication between Guards and 
Passengers on Hallways.” Mr. Varley’s system is one of great 
ingenuity and is thoroughly efficient. At the request of. the Board of 
Trade it was fitted up in a train running daily fix>m London to 
Wolverhampton — a distance of 250 miles. The train was started 
from all stations at which it stopped by means of the apparatus, and 
its working reported by the guards in their daily reports. The 
apparatus was tested twenty-two times, and its performance, as 
shown by those reports, was marked by the most unvarying regu- 
larity. It is desirable to mention that Mr. Yarley’s system is an 
electrical one, but it does not require any electrical knowledge in the 
person working it. In closing the discussion upon the paper, the 
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Fresideiit r^narked that his own idea was that the electrical system 
was the only one whi(^ would work satisfiictorily. 

Mr. S. iProude read a paper, ip which he detailed some curious 
and succeaafhl efforts to clean the internal surfme of the Torquay 
wateismain, an iron pipe fourteen miles long. In the jeox 1864 ■ 
the delivery of water from the main was reduced to 820 gallons 
per minut^ or only about one-half the amount due to the sme and 
ml of the pipe. A^r trying several exp^ents for scraping off 
the oxidized material in the pipe by hydraulic pressure, Mr. Froude 
was able, in April of this year, to increase the discharge to 660 gal- 
lons per minute. To keep the pipe in a satisfactory condition it is 
necessary to scrape it at least once a-year. The cost of scraping 
is very trifling, and the whole fourteen miles can be done at one 
time. 

In concluding this brief notice of the proceedings in the 
Mechanical Section, we are bound to admit that a fliir amount of 
interesting work was done ; but when we have said this we have 
ahuQst said all. Of this we feel assured, that the British Associa- 
tion Meeting of 1869 will not be marked in the calendar with a 
“red letter” in so far as mechanical science is concerned. The 
meeting of 1870 in Liverpool ought to bring forth something that 
will be much more worthy of being put on record. 
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